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PREFACE 


The  Executive  Committee  takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
many  writers  of  papers  for  their  effective  assistance  in  making 
the  Congress  of  service  to  the  cause  of  Moral  Education.  Special 
thanks  are  also  due  to  the  many  educationists  who  replied — in  a 
number  of  cases  at  great  length — to  the  Questionnaire,  but  whose 
valuable  answers,  for  want  of  space,  could  only  be  summarised. 

The  Executive  Committee  hopes  that  the  facts  and  opinions 
collected  in  this  volume  may  help  to  stimulate  the  demand  for 
improving  ^e  Moral  Education  given  in  schools  at  the  present 
time.  The  international  plane  on  which  we  are  living  to-day  has 
given  birth  to  a  number  of  problems,  and  emphasised  others,  not 
least  of  which  is  that  of  the  development  of  a  strenuous  and 
enlightened  good-will.  It  is,  therefore,  opportune  to  discuss  the 
relation  of  physical,  aesthetic,  intellectual  and  religious  to  moral 
education,  the  ethical  aspects  of  co-education  and  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  school  and  home,  the  organisation  of  the  school,  the  training 
of  teachers,  the  question  of  rewards  and  punishments,  the  utilisation 
of  direct  and  indirect  moral  instruction,  the  development  of 
character  in  the  child,  and  similar  problems.  Whilst  this  width 
of  scope  may  be  conceivably  prejudicial  to  the  actual  discussions  of 
the  Congress,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  meets  a  felt  public 
need,  supplying  all  who  are  interested  in  education  with  a  general 
survey  of  the  whole  subject  of  Moral  Training  and  Instruction. 
Future  Congresses  may  be  rehed  upon  to  deal  exhaustively  with 
particular  subjects. 

The  Executive  Committee  would  herewith  also  express  its 
obligation  to  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  for  having 
generously  granted  the  free  use  of  halls  and  rooms  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Congress,  to  the  Governments  and  other  Authorities  who  have 
supplied  information,  given  encouragement,  and,  as  it  is  hoped,  will 
furnish  their  educational  libraries  with  this  volume,  and  to  the 
many  individuals  who,  at  considerable  inconvenience,  have  laboured 
hard  to  make  the  Congress  deserving  of  respect  and  success. 

[Note  to  Second  Edition, — A  Summary  in  English  of  all  the 
Papers  contained  in  this  volume  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.] 
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Honduras,  Jamaica,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Queensland,  Rhodesia, 

Saskatchewan,  South  Australia,  St.  Helena,  Tasmania, 

THE  Transvaal,  and  Western  Australia. 

President :  Professor  Michael  E.  Sadler,  LL.D.,  M.A. 

Hon,  Treasurer  :  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avbbury,  F.R.S. 

Hon.  General  Secretary  :  Gustav  Sfiller. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS : 
Austria. 
Prof.  Dr.  Friedrich  Jodl  and  Prof.  Dr.  T.  G.  Masaryk. 

Belgium. 
M,  Ch.  BuLS,  President  do  la  Ligue  de  I'Enfleignement. 

M.  LtON  Lepage,  ICchevin  de  Tlnstruction  Publique  do  la  ville  do  Bruxelles. 
M,  Cyril  van  Overbergh,  Directeur  g^n^ral  de  renseignement  sup^rieur. 

Denmark, 


Prof.  Dr.  Harald  Hoffding. 
Prof.  Dr.  W.  Ruin. 


Finland, 


France. 

MM.  Ferdinand  Buisson,  D'Estournelles  de  Constant,  Louis  Liard, 
and  Jules  Payot. 

Oermany. 
Dr.  G.  Bjerschensteiner,  Stadtschulrat  of  Munich,  Prof.  Dr.  Friedrich  Paul- 
sen, Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Rein,  and  Geh.  Regierungsrat  Prof.  Dr.  Stumpf. 

Oreat  Britain. 

The  Right  Hon.  .yLTHXTR  Herbert  Dyke  Acland,  P.C. 

Sir' William  R.   Vnson,  Bart.,  Warden  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 

Sir  Edward  H.  Busk,  Chairman  of  Convocation  and  Past  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Ltadon. 

Sir  Wiluam  J.  Collins,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London. 

Sir  James  Donaldson,  Principal  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council 
Association's  Education  Committee. 

Dr.  John  Marshall  Lang,  Vice-Chancellor  and  Principal  of  Aberdeen  Uni  eersity. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

Principal  MacAuster,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Sir  Pmup  Magnus,  M.P.  for  the  University  of  London. 
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Dr.  T.  F.  Roberts,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Wales. 

Sir  Abthub  Rl-cker,  Principal  of  the  University  of  London. 

Prof.  Michael  £.  Sadleb. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidowick,  Principal  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Anthony  Traill,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Mrs.  E.  Wink  WORTH,  London. 

Hungary. 
Dr.  Viktor  v.  Molnar,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Education, 
Prof.  Dr.  Julius  Piklbr,  and  Prof.  Dr.  Stbphan  Schnbller. 

Italy. 
Dr.  Camillo  Corradini,  Director  of  Primary  Education,  and  Senator  Pasquale, 
Villari. 

NetherlaTids. 

M.  W.  R.  DE  Beaufort,  ancien  ministre  d'affaires  ^trang^res.  Dr.  A.  Kuyper, 
ancien  ministre  de  Tint^rieur,  M.  R.  A.  van  Sandick,  and  Dr.  J.  Th.  Mouton. 

Norway. 
Prof.  Dr.  Anathon  Aall. 

Portugal. 
M.  Jayme  Moniz,  Vice-President  du  Conseil  Sup^rieur  de  Tlnstruction  Publique 
M.  CoNSiouERi  PEDROSO,  DirccteuT  du  Cours  Sup^rieur  des  Lettres. 

Russia. 
Prince  Jean  de  Tarchanoff  and  Euoraphe  de  Kovalevsky. 

SfMin. 

Prof.  Dr.  Cumersindo  de  Azcarate,  Madrid. 
Senator  D.  Severino  Eduardo  Sanz  y  Escartin. 

Sweden. 
Prof.  Dr.  Frans  von  Scheele,  Director  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Stockholm. 

Switzerland. 
Regierungsrat  Dr.  Gobat. 

Vnittd  States. 

Prof.  Dr.  Felix  Adler  and  Prof.  Earl  Barnes. 


GENERAL  COMMITTEE: 

M.  Lkon  Bourgeois,  President. 
Geheimrat  Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Foerster,  Vice-President. 

AUSTRIA. 

Wilhelm    Burner    (Gen.-Sekr.    der  Prof.  Dr.  Hans  Kleinpeter  (Gmun- 

Ost.  Ethischen  Gesellchaft,  Wien).  den). 

Regierungsrat  Prof.  Dr.  Leo  Burger-  Regierungsrat  Dr.  Josef  K.  Kreibio 

STEIN  (University  of  Vienna).  (in   Verwendung  im   oet.     Unterrichts- 

Prau  AuousTE  Fickebt  (Prasidentin  ministerium,  U.  of  Vienna), 

d.  allg.  ost.  Frauenvereine,  Vienna).  Schulrat  Prof.  Dr.  Anton  v.  Lecxair 

Prof.     LuDwiG     Fleischner    (Bud-  (Vienna), 

weis).  Prof.   Anton  Michautschke  (k.   k. 

Biirger-      und      Taubstummenschul-  Bezirksschulinspektor,  Prague), 

direktor  Ferdinand  Frank  (Vienna).  Direktor    Dr.     Rudolph     Ortmann 

Dr.  Salomon  Frankfurter  (Kustos  (Vienna), 

an    der   k.    k.    Universitats-Bibliothek,  Hofrat  Dr.  Karl  Schober  (L.  Schul- 

Vienna).  inspektor  a.  D.,  Briinn). 

Simon   Heller   (Direktor  des   Blin-  Regierungsrat  Dr.  Viktor  Thumskb 

den-Instituts,  Vienna).  (Gvmnasialdirektor,  Vienna). 

Schulrat    Prof.    Dr.    Alois    Hofler  Dr.  Theodor  Tupetz  (Landesschul- 

(U.  of  Vienna).  inspektor,  Prague). 

Regierungsrat    Prof.    Dr.    Wilhelm  Prof.Dr.  Julius  Vargha(U.  of  Gratz). 

Jerusalem  (U.  of  Vienna).  Prof.  Dr.  R.  Wahle  (U.of  Czemowitz). 
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BELGIUM. 


M,  Joseph  Gorman  (Directeur 
G^n^ral  de  rEnseignement  primaire 
beige,  BruBsels). 

M,  THtoDOBB  Daumebs  (Direoteur 
d'Ecole,  Brussels). 

M.  Victor  Dsyoqel  (Directeur  des 
Ecoles  de  St.  Gilles,  Brussels). 

M.  Georges  Dwelshauvebs  (U.  of 
Brussels). 

M,  Hekri  de  Genst  (Professeur  k 
i'Ecole  Normale,  Brussels). 

M,  Ed.  De  Geynst  (Directeur  hono- 
raire  d'Eoole  Normale,  Brussels). 

M,  P.  Hoffmann  (U.  of  Gand). 

M,  T.  Klomfbrs  (Inspecteur  G^nlw^ 
de  rEnseignement  Moyen,  au  Minist^re 
des  Sciences  et  des  Arts,  Brussels). 

M.  H.  Lafontaine  (S6nateur,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Permanent  International 
Peace  Bureau,  Brussels). 


I  M.  Alfred  Mabille  (Directeur 
'  General  de  rinstruction  Publique  et 
^  des  Beaux  Arts  de  la  ville  de  Bruzelles). 

Dr.    Leo    Malunoer   (Professeur    k 
.  rAth6n6e  de  Louvain). 

M,  Arthur  Nyns  (Directeur  d'Ecole, 
'  Brussels). 

M.    Henri    Poels    (Inspecteur    des 
Ecoles  communales,  Louvain). 

M.    Georges   Bouma   (Professeur   k 
TEcole  Normale  de  Charleroi). 

M.   A.   Sluys  (Directeur  de  TEcole 
I  Normale  de  Brussels). 

M,    N.    Smelton    (Secretaire   de    la 
Ligue  de  TEnseignement,  Brussels). 
\      M.  J.  R.  Tensi  (Professeur  k  TEcole 
i  Normale  de  Bruxelles). 

M.    Emile    Waxweiler    (Directeur 
d'Institut  de  Sociologie,  Brussels). 
I     M.  Maurice  Wilmotte  (U.  of  Lidge). 


FINLAND. 
Dr.  Albert  Lilius  (U.  of  Helsingfors). 

FRANCE. 


M,  Frank  Abauzit  (Professeur  au 
Lyo^  d'Alais). 

M.  Franck  Albngry  (Inspecteur 
d' Academic,  Toulouse). 

Mme.  L.  All^orbt  (Directrice  du 
Lyc^  de  Jeunes  Filles,  Versailles). 

M,  Bayipt  (Directeur  de  I'Enseigne- 
ment  Supdrieur  au  Minist^re  de  rin- 
struction Publique,  Paris). 

M,  Gustaye  Belot  (Professeur  au 
Lyc^  Loms-le-Grand,  Paris). 

Mme.  Bblugou  (Directrice  de  TEcole 
Normale  Supdrieure  de  Sevres). 

M.  Antoinb  Bbnoist  (Recteur  de 
TAcad^mie  de  Montpellier). 

M,  E.  BoiRAC  (Reoteur  de  I'Acad^mie 
de  Dijon). 

M.  JuiJBN  BoiTEL  (Direoteur  de 
TEcole  Tuigot,  Paris). 

Jf.  BoN  (Directeur  de  TEcole  Normale 
d'Instituteurs,  Albertville). 

Jf.  Emile  Boutboux  (Membre  de 
rinstitut,  Paris). 

if.  Mabcel  Braunschvio  (Profes- 
seur an  Lyo6e  de  Toulouse). 

M.  L^ON  Brunschvico  (Professeur 
au  Lyo6e  Henri  IV.,  Paris). 

Jf .  Paul  Bureau  (Professeur  k  Tln- 
stitut  Gatholique  de  Paris). 

Jf.  J.  Cambibr  (Pr^ident  de  la 
FM^ration  des  Amicales  d'lnstitu- 
teurs  et  d'Institutrices  de  France, 
Melun). 

Jf.  Charles  Chabot  (U.  of  Lyon). 

Jf.  Ed.  Ck>LSENET  (U.  of  Besan9on). 

Jf  Gabbiel  Gompayb^  (Inspecteur 
G^n^ral  de  rinstruction  Publique, 
Paris) 


I      Jf.  Paul  Cuminal  (Direoteur  d'Eoole 

Primaire  Sup^rieure,  Lyon). 
;      Jf.    A.    Darlu    (Inspecteur   G6n6ral 
I  de  rinstruction  Publique,  Paris). 
;      Mme.    A.    Dejean    de    la    Batib 
(Directrice   de   TEcole   Normale   Sup6- 
rieure  de  Fontenay-aux-Roses). 

Jf .  Paul  Desjardins  (Paris). 

Mme.  J.  Desparmet-Ruello  (Direc- 
trice du  Lyo^  de  Jeunes  Filles,  Lyon). 

Jf.  Emile  Deyinat  (Directeur  de 
TEcole  Normale  d'Instituteurs,  Paris- 
Auteuil). 

Jf .  E.  DuRKHEiM  (U.  of  Paris). 

Jf.  Arthur  Fontaine  (Direoteur 
du  Travail,  Paris). 

Jf.  Ferdinand  Gachb  (Professeur 
au  Lyc^  d'Alais). 

Jf.  A.  Gasqubt  (Directeur  de  TEn- 
seignement  Primaire  au  Ministdre  de 
rinstruction  Publique,  Paris). 

Jf.  Jules  Gautibr  (Directeur  de 
rEnseignement  Secondaire  au  Ministdre 
de  rinstruction  Publique,  Paris). 

Jf .  Charles  Gide  (U.  of  Paris). 

Jf.  A.  GuiLLAUME  (Professeur  au 
College  Chaptal,  Paris). 

Jf.  B.  Jacob  (Maftre  de  Conferences 
aux  Ecoles  Normales  Sup^rieures  de 
Sevres  et  de  Fontenay-aux-Roses). 

Mme.  Pauline  Kebgomabd,  Inspec- 
trice  G^ndrale  de  rinstruction  Publique, 
Paris). 

Jf.  Maubice  Kuhn  (Professeur  au 
College  CSiaptal,  Paris). 

Jf.  ANDRii  Lalandb  (U.  of  Paris). 

Jf .  GusTAVE  Lanson  (U.  of  Paris). 

Jf .  Paul  Lafdb  (U.  of  Bordeaux). 
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FRANCE— continued. 


M,  XAVisR.LiON  (Diiecteur  de  la 
Revue  de  M^taphysique  et  de  Morale, 
Paris). 

M.  £.  Lbfoints  (Inspecteur  d'- 
Aoad^nue,  Saint-Brieux 

M,  L.  Lsyy-Bbuhl  (U.  of  Paris). 

M,  G.  Lyok  (Becteur  de  TAoad^mie 
deliUe). 

Jf.  P.  Malafsbt  (Professeur  au 
Lyo^  Louis-le-Grand,  Paris). 

if.  C.  Meunakd  (Professeor  a  TEcole  , 
Normale^Sup^rieure  de  Saint-Cloud). 

M.  A  Mjbonksau  (Directeur  de 
TEcole  Normale  d'Instituteurs,  Lyon). 

Jf.  Alfbed  Moulet  (Professeui  au 
Lycee  de  Lyon).   ^^ 

if.  JuuEs  Payot  (Kecteur  ae  TAcade- 
mie  d'Aix-Marseille). 

M,  Edouasd  Petit  (Inspecteur 
General  de  Tlnstruction  Publique,  Paris). 

M,  Pis&RS  (Directeur  de  TEoole 
Normale  Sup^rieuxe  de  Saint-Cloud). 


M,  £.  PosTEL  (Directeur  de  TEcole 
Normale,  Savenay). 

if.  Leclebc  ds  Pulligny  (Ing/nieur 
en  chef  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  Presi- 
dent de  r  Union  pour  la  Culture  Morale, 
Paris). 

if.  F.^Rauh  (U.  of  Paris). 

M.  Gboboes  Renabd  (Professeur  au 
CoUdge  de  JPranoe,  Paris). 

if.  Th.  Bibot  (Diiecteur  de  la  Revue 
Philosophique,  Paris). 

if.  GusTAYE  RoDBiGUES  (PTofcsseur 
au  Lycee  d' Amiens). 

M,  Masius  Roustan  (Professeur  au 
Lycee  de  Lyon 

M.  Th.  Ruyssen  (U.  of  Dijon) 

M.  Gabsiel  S^ahxes  (U.  of  Paris). 

if.  Emile  .  SniONNOT  (Professeur  au 
CoUdge  Chaptal,  Paris). 

M.  Thamin  (Recteur  de  TAcad^mie 
de  Bordeaux). 

M.  Chablbs  Wagkeb  (Pasteur,  Paris). 


GERMANY. 


Kommerzienrat  Geobg  Abnhold 
(Dresden). 

^Dr.  TuEODOB  Babth  (Berlin). 
^Dr.  phiL  Gebtbud  Baitmeb  (Berlin). 

Oberschulrat  Dr.  Bbugel  (Seminar- 
direktor,  Esslingen). 

ProL  Dr.  Bbutt  (Schulrat  fiir  das 
hohexe  Schulwesen,  Hamburg). 

ProL  Dr.  August  Dobeng  (U.  of 
Berlin). 

Geheimrat  Dr.  Cabl  Duxkeb  (Handels- 
hochschule,  Berlin). 

^  Prof.  EiGKHOFF  (Mitglied  des  Reichs- 
tags, Remscheid).       ,    . 

General-Superintendent  D.  Fabeb 
(Probst  von  Berlin,  wirklicher  Ober- 
konsistorialrat,  Ehrendomherr  von 
Brandenburg,  Berlin). 

Stadtschuirat  Dr.  Fiscueb  (Berlin). 

Superintendent  Daniel  Fbaedbich 
(Berlin). 

Lehier  P.  Gansbebg  (Bremen). 
y  ^JJJL  Geheeb   (Direktor  der  Freien 
SchuJgemeinde,  Wickersdorf). 

Le^r  Cabl  Gtze  (Herausgeber 
des  Saemann,  Hamburg). 

Obenealschuldirektor  Dr.  E.  Gbopp 
(Charlottenburg). 

Fortbildungsschuldirektor  H  a  e  s  e 
(Charlottenburg). 

Seminaidirektor  Dr.  Helm  (Schwa- 
bach). 

Mittelschuldir.    Dr.   Holzmann   (Ber- 
lin)... 
^  Plrof.  Dr.  EWALD  Hobn  (Berlin). 

Realschuldirektor  ^Professor  Dr.  Fbitz 
OHANNESsoii  (Berlin).  .  ^« 

Geh.  Archiviat  Dr.  ,,Kelleb  (Vor- 
sitzender  der  Comenius-Gesellschaft, 
Berlin 


!i, 


,  Oberrealschuldirektor  Dr.  Knabe 
(Herausgeber  des  Padagogischen  Archivs, 
Marburg). 

Kabl  Konig  (Kais.  Kreisschulinspek- 
tor,  Miihlhause 

Dr.  M.  Kbonenbebg  (Berlin) 

Oberlehrer  Dr.  Alfbed  Kuhne  (Lan- 
desgewerbeamt,  Berlin) 

]^f.  Dr.  Lamfbecht  (U.  of  Leipsic). 

Helene     Lange     (Vorsitzende     des 
allg.  deutsch.  Lehrerinnenvereins,Berlin). 

Geheimrat  Prof.   Dr.  Adoi^  Lasson 
(U.  of  Berlin). 

Prof.  Dr.  Rudolf  Lehmakn  (Konigl 
Akademie,  Posen). 

(jteheimrat  Leuchtenbeboeb    (Gym- 
nasialdirektor,  Berlin). 

ProL  Dr.  Alfbed  Lichtwabk  (Direk- 
tor der  Kunsthalle,  Hamburg). 

Dr.  H.  Lietz  (Leiter  des  Deutschen 
I  Land-Erziehungsheims,  Schloss  Bieber- 
stein). 

Geh.   Justizrat   Prof.    Dr.    Fbakz   v. 
'  Liszt  (Charlottenburg). 

Stadtschuhrat  Prof.  Dr.  Lyon  (Dres- 
den). 

Mittelschulrektor    Dr.    B.    Maennel 
(Halle). 

CSeh.      Oberschuhrat      Dr.      Rudolf 
Menge  (Oldenburg  i.  Gr.). 

Prof.  Bbu^io  Meyeb  (Berlin). 

€;eheimrat  Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelh  MiJKCH 
(U.  of  Berlin). 

Prof.  Dr.  Paul  Natobp  (U.  of  Mar- 
burg). 

Stadtschuirat    Dr.    Neufebt    (C3iar- 
lottenburg). 

,      Pl»i    Dr.    W. .  Paszkowsbi    (U.    of 
.  BerUn). 

Dr.  Rudolph  Penziq  (Berlin). 
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GERMANY— con/tmted. 


Prof.  Dr.  Pflsiderer  (U.  of  Berlin). 

Dt.Arthub  Pfunost  (Frankfort  a.M.). 

Eiziehnngsheimdirektor  Plass  (Zeh- 
lendorf).  # 

Prof.  Dr.  Radb  (U.  of  Marborg,  Her- 
ansgeber  der  Christlichen  Welt). 

Fbav  Klara  Richteb  (Vorsteherin 
des  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Hauses,  Berlin). 

Schuliat  H.  ScHEREB  (Budingen). 

Prof.  Dr.  M.  Schneipbwin  (Hameln). 

Scliuldirektor  E.  Scholz  (Possneck). 

Stadtscholrat  Dr.  Sickinoer  (Mann- 
heim . 

Regienmgsrat  Dr.  Steoemann  (Vor- 
sitzender  des  deutschen  Verbandes  fiir 
das  kanfmannische  Unterrichtswesen  and 
Ehrenprasident  der  SoGi6t6  intemationale 
pour  le  d6veloppement  de  Tenseignement 
commercial,  Braunschweig). 

Schnlarzt  Dr.  Stefhaxi  (Mannheim). 

Maria  Stritt  (Vorsitzende  des 
Bmides  deutscher  Franenvereine,  Dres- 
den). 

Anstaltsinspektor  Franz  X.  Thal- 
HOFER,  Dr.  theol.  et  phil.  (Munich). 

Seminardirektor  Tomuschat  (Berlin). 


Prof.  Dr.  Feed.  Tonnibs  (U.  of  Kiel). 

Pattl  Trenn  (Ii^enieur,  Jena). 

Erziehungsheimduektor  J.  Tritpbr 
(Jena). 

Dr.  Hermann  Turck  (Jena). 

Geh.  Medizinalrat  Prof.  Dr.  Wal- 
DE7ER  (standiger  Sekretar  der  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaften,  Berlin). 

Frau  Marianne  Weber  (Heidelberg). 

Stadtschulrat  Dr.  Wehrhahn  (Vor- 
sitzender  des  Verbandes  der  Hilfsschulen 
Deutschlands,  Hannover). 

Helens  Weihhann  (Direktorin  am 
koniglichen  Lehrerinnenseminar,  Augus- 
tenburg 

Prof.  Dr.  Werner  (Berlin). 

Anna  Wiener-Pappbnheim  (Berlin). 

Rektor  Heinrich  Woloast  (Redak- 
teur  der  Jugendschriften-Warte,  Ham- 
burg 

Stadtschulrat  Prot.  Dr.  J.  Wych- 
ORAM  (Liibeck). 

Prof.  Dr.  Theobald  Ziboler  (U.  of 
Strassburg). 

Stadtrat  Dr.  Ziehen  (Frankfurt  a.  M.). 

Prof.  Dr.  ZiMMER  (Berlin-Zehlendorf). 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


J.  H.  Badley,  M.A.  (Headmaster  of 
Bedales  School,  Petersfield). 

Mahomed  Hoosein  Belorami  (India 
Office,  London). 

Sir  M.  M.  Bhownaogree,  K  C  I.E. 
(London). 

Prof.  Bernard  Bosanqttet  (U.  of 
St.  Andrews). 

Prof.  J.  Brottqh,  LL.D.  (U.  College, 
Aberystwyth). 

Prof.  Samuel  Henry  Butcher, 
Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  M.P.  (U.  of  Cambridge). 

Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  (London). 

Rev.  J.  EsTLiN  Carpenter,  D.Litt. 
(Principal  of  Manchester  College,  Ox- 
ford). 

Rev.  John  Cuftord,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
D.D.  (London). 

Stanton  Corr,  Ph.D.  (London). 

E.  P.  CJuLVERWELL  (Profcssor  of 
Education,  U.  of  Dublin). 

Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  (U.  of 
Manchester). 

Prof.  M.  Deshitmbert  (Thornton 
Heath). 

Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 
(Principal  of  Cherwell  Hall,  Oxford). 

Miss  Lilian  M.  Faithpull  (Principal 
of  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham). 

J.  J.  FiNDLAY,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Professor 
of  Education,  U.  of  Manchester). 

A.  H.  GiLKEs,  M.A.  (Master  of  Dul- 
wich  College,  London). 

Bev.  Canon  Glazbbrook  (%ly). 


G.  P.  GoocH,  M.P.  (London) 
Rev.    James    Gow,    Litt.D.    (Head 
!  master  of  Westminster  School,  London) 
j      Prof.  Frank  Granger  (U.  College, 
,  Nottingham). 

I  J.  A.  Green,  B.A,  (Professor  of  Edu- 
1  cation,  U.  of  SheflSeld). 
I  Georob  Greenwood,  M.P.  (London) 
I  Lady  Grove  (London). 
I  K.  G.  Gupta  (India  Office,  London) 
A.  Vernon  Harcourt,  M.A.,  F.R.S 
'  (Isle  of  Wight). 

I  Dr.  James  Hastinos  (Editor  of  the 
I  EncyclopsDdia  of  Religion  and  Ethics, 
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CIRCULARS  ISSUED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 

I 

A  WORD  IN  EXPLANATION. 

The  Congress  has  a  severely  practical  object  in  view — that  of  improving  the 
Moral  Education  offered  in  schools.  To  attain  this  object  the  organisers  have 
appealed  for  support  to  theoretical  educationists,  to  practical  educationists,  and 
to  educational  officials  the  world  over.  Jlmost  all  the  leading  editcationiste  of 
Europe,  without  distinction  of  religion  and  party,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
highest  educational  officials  in  many  countries,  have  responded  to  this  appeal  and 
have  welcomed  the  holding  of  the  Congress,  This  last  fact  is  of  special  import- 
ance, since  only  the  co-operation  of  Governments  can  ensure  the  realisation 
of  valuable  suggestions  that  might  be  made  at  the  Congress. 

As  the  title,  "  First  International  Moral  Education  Congress  "  implies,  this 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  International  Congresses  dealing  witl^the  problems  of 
Moral  Education.  Accordingly  there  is  no  need  that  the  Congress  should 
either  concern  itself  with  every  problem  in  Moral  Education,  or  that  it  should 
busy  itself  with  only  a  few  selected  problems.  It  also  follows  from  its  being 
the  first  Congress  of  the  kind  that  it  should  leave  fundamental  or  contentious 
problems  to  be  dealt  with  by  future  Congresses.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the 
Programme  will  be  readily  understood.  The  Congress  restricts  itself  to  a 
general  survey  of  school  problems  from  a  moral  poilit  of  view,  leaving  un- 
touched the  questions  of  Home  Education,  of  Self -Education,  and  of  Religious 
and  Philosophical  Education.  Matters  of  School  Organisation,  of  Methods 
of  Training  and  Teaching,  of  JDiscipline,  of  Direct  and  Indirect  Moral 
Instruction,  of  the  Relation  of  Moral  Education  to  Religious,  Intellectual, 
^Esthetic,  and  Physical  Education,  are  to  be  treated  of ;  and  everything  is 
being  done  to  get  the  ablest  ^ecialists  to  read  papers,  most  of  which  will 
afterwards  appear  in  the  Report,  and  form,  so  to  speak,  the  first  volume  of  an 
EncyclopsBdia  of  Moral  Education. 

The  Congress  will  limit  Atself  to  matters  which  equally  interest  all  who  value 
the  ethical  aspect  in  school  education,  witJwut  assuming  that  religious  and 
philosophical  questions  are  not  of  importance  in  Moral  Education,  and  without 
excluding  references  to  religious  and  philosophical  points  of  view.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Congress,  by  bringing,  in  a  systematic  form,  the  all-important  pro- 
blems of  Moral  Education  before  the  educational  world  and  the  public 
generally,  will  mat-erially  contribute  towards  improving  education  in  its 
relation  to  character  and  conduct.       i 

Thd  organisers  have  not  thought  that  the  reading  of  papers  and  their 
discussion  should  constitute  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the  Congress.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Congress  wilt  be  distinguished  by  various  other  features.  A 
Specimen  Moral  Instruction  Lesson  will  be  given  respectively  in  English 
(Mr.  F.  J.  Gould),  French  (Pastor  Charles  Wagner,  author  of  The  Simple  Life), 
and  German.  Reports  based  on  widely-circulated  Questionnaires  will  be  pre- 
pared. An  Exhibition  of  Literature  bearing  on  Moral  Education  is  being 
organised,  as  well  as  one  of  Pictures  and  Plastic  Productions  (possibly  con- 
taining original  contributions).     Finally,  the  organisers  are  looking  beyond 
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the  Congress.  They  are  proposing  to  discuss  the  matter  of  establishing  an 
International  Journal  of  Moral  Education^  which  might  be  universally  taken 
in  by  Training  Colleges  and  be  read  by  educationists  generally  ;  and  they  wish 
to  ventilate  the  question  of  founding  an  International  Moral  Education  Bureau^ 
which  might  in  time  develop  into  an  International  Education  Bureau. 

Nor  are  the  congressists,  as  individuals,  to  be  neglected.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  to  obtain  reduced  fares,  good  accommodation,  advice  for  sight- 
seers and  excursionists,  guidance  for  those  who  desire  to  visit  schools,  etc.  etc. 

The  Congress  Meetings  will  consist  of :  (i)  General  Meetings  and 
(2)  Sectional  Meetings  (restricted  to  one  day).  (Only  resolutions  of  a  business 
or  formal  character  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress).  Tickets,  entitling  the 
holder  to  admission  to  Receptions,  Congi-ess  Meetings,  etc.,  and  to  a  copy  of 
the  Congress  Report  (of  about  350  pages)  containing  the  substance  of  the 
proceedings,  including  selected  papers,  are  los.  6d.  (2^  dollars)  each.  (For 
special  terms  see  the  back  of  the  Application  Form.) 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries  for  the  United  States 
or  to  the  General  Secretary. 

Hon.  Secretary  for  Great  Britain : 

Habrold  Johnson,  B.A.,  6  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 

Hon.  Secretaries  for  the  United  States : 

Dr.  D.  S.  MuzzBY,  30  Lincoln  Terrace,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

Clifpord  W.  Babnes,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 

Hon.  Secretary  for  Japan : 

Prof.  K.  YosHiDA,  The  University,  Tokio. 

II 

QUESTIONS 

which  you  are  respectfully  requested  to  answer. 

Please  send  your  replies  in  the  form  of  simple  statements  or  propoeals.  The 
answers  should  reach  the  General  Secretary  not  later  than  August  1st ;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  most  replies  will  be  sent  in  much  earlier.  One  or  more  reports  will 
summarise  the  results  of  the  inquiry. 

I.— SCHOOL  AND  HOME, 

( 1 )  (a)  What  is  being  done  in  the  educational  establishment  or  establishments 
with  which  you  are  acquainted,  and  (b)  what  do  you  recommend  being  done,  to  bring 
about  an  effective  co-operation  between  school  and  home  ? 

(2)  To  what  extent  is  such  co-operation  necessary  or  useful  ? 

(•)  What  do  you  think  are  the  relative  advantages  in  this  respect  of  boarding 
schools  and  day  schools  ? 

II. —DISCIPLINE,  MORAL  TRAINING. 

(4)  What  is  being  done  in  the  educational  establiBhment  or  establishments  with 
which  you  are  acquainted,  or  what  do  you  recommend  being  done,  in  the  matter  of 

(a)  developing  and  respecting  the  individuality  and  the  sensibilities  of  the  child, 

(b)  encouraging  friendly  rather  than  distant  relations  between  teacher  and  child, 
and  (c)  emphasising  methods  of  suasion  and  effective  organisation  rather  than  the 
infliction  of  punishments  (more  especially  corporal  punishments)  and  the  distribution 
of  rewards  ? 

(  )  To  what  extent  do  you  find  corporal  punishment  resorted  to,  and  what  do 
you  think  are  its  moral  effects  ? 

{( )  What  exactly  do  you  find  to  be  the  effect  on  discipline  and  on  moral  training 
of  sound  methods  of  teaching,  of  the  careful  preparation  of  teachers,  of  small  classes, 
of  a  moderate  demand  only  on  teachers  and  pupils,  of  tasteful  school  decorations, 
and  of  school  organisation  generally  ? 
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(7)  (a)  What,  outside  the  usual  course,  is'beinff  done,  and  (b)  what  do  you 
recominend  being  done,  by  the  educational  establidiment  or  establishments  with 
which  you  are  acquainted,  to  encourage  the  child  in  acting  rightly  (self-government 
of  pupils,  special  tasks  allotted  to  pupils,  guilds  of  honour,  etc.  etc.)  7 

(8)  Would  you  name  about  a  dozen  books  which  you  consider  specially  suitable, 
ethically,  for  children  in  primary  schools  ? 

in.— MORAL  INSTRUCTION,  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT. 

(o)  What  is  being  done  in  the  educational  establishment  or  establishments  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  in  regard  to  separate,  and  in  regard  to  indirect,  Moral 
Instruction  ? 

(10)  In  giving  direct  Moral  Instruction,  what  form  do  your  lessons  take  ? 

(11)  What  are  your  reasons  for  favouring  (a)  separate,  (6)  indirect,  or  (c)  both 
separate  and  indirect  Moral  Instruction  ? 

(12)  Within  the  educational  establishment  or  establishments  you  know  (a)  is 
Moral  Education  definitely  aimed  at  ?  (6)  are  there  any  ethical  subjects,  such  as 
Hygiene,  Temperance,  Purity,  or  Kindness  to  Animals,  singled  out  for  special 
treatment  *  (c)  is  there  a  deliberate  attempt  to  utilise  for  ethical  purposes  one  or 
more  subjects  in  the  curriculum? 

(13)  How  far,  within  your  knowledge,  does  the  teaching  of  Civics  tend  to  develop 
high-minded  citizens  ? 

(14)  Do  you  think  it  important  in  our  times  for  the  school  to  communicate  to  the 
young  a  clear  idea,  and  a  distinct  ideal,  of  life  and  duty  ?  And,  if  so,  do  you  think 
that  separate  instruction  in  morals  is  necessary  or  unnecessary  for  this  ?  State 
your  reasons. 

IV.— SCHOOL  HABrrS,  PERSONALITY  OP  TEACHER. 

(15)  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  contention  that  school  habits  (attention, 
industry,  punctuality,  order,  courtesy,  etc.)  always,  as  a  rule,  or  often,  become 
general  and  permanent  habits,  and  are,  therefore,  powerful  factors  in  Moral  Educa- 
tion ? 

(16)  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  contention  that  the  habits  of  thought 
and  feelings  acquired  through  the  study  of  special  subjects  (mathematics,  history, 
logic,  etc.)  always,  as  a  rule,  or  often,  become  general  and  permanent  habits  of 
thought  or  feeling  ? 

(17)  If  you  are  doubtful  as  to  the  contentions  in  ( 1 5)  and  (16),  do  you  think  that, 
by  applying  special  educational  methods,  (a)  "  school  habits  "  and  (6)  limited  habits 
of  thought  and  feeling  acquired  in  the  study  of  special  subjects,  may  be  made  to 
become  g^eral  habits  ? 

(lb)  What  value,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  moral  training  of  children,  do  you 
place  on  the  personality  of  the  head  teacher  and  the  assistant  teacher  ?  Do  you 
think  that  the  personality  of  those  who  teach  may  be  developed,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  in  the  T4»ining  Colleges  for  Teachers  ? 

v.— TRAINING  COLLEGES,  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS,  etc. 

(19)  What  part  in  Moral  Education  does  and  should  the  Training  College  for 
Teachers  play  ? 

(20)  Do  the  necessities  of  Moral  Education  demand  that  all  teachers — ^primary, 
secondary,  and  university  teachers — should  pass  through  Training  Colleges  ? 

(21)  Is  there  any  need,  and,  if  so,  what  need,  to  prepare  intending  teachers  in 
giving  Moral  Instruction  ? 

(2;')  (a)  What  is  being  done,  and  (b)  what  do  you  recommend  being  done,  with 
regard  to  Moral  Education  in  the  Polytechnic,  Commercial,  or  Continuation  School 
or  Schools  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? 

VI.— UNIVERSITIES. 

(•23)  («)  What  is  being  done  in  the  University  or  in  the  Universities  with  which 
you  are  acquainted,  and  (6)  what  do  you  recommend  being  done,  to  promote  the 
groiK-th  of  moral  character  and  moral  insight  in  the  students  ? 

[The  answers  to  these  questions  will  he  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume.'] 
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CIRCULAIRES  PUBLIEES  PAR  LE  COMITE 

NOTE  COMPLEMENTAIRE 

Le  Congr^s  a  un  but  strictement  pratique,  qui  est  d'am^liorer  FEducation 
Morale  donn^e  dans  les  ^coles.  Afin  d'arriver  k  ce  but  les  organisateurs  out 
demand^  le  concours  de  tous  ceux  qui,  dans  le  monde  entier,  s'occupent 
d'6ducation  comme  th^oriciens,  comme  praticiens,  ou  comme  fonctionnaires. 
Presque  totis  les  hommes  marquanta  dans  ce  domaine  en  Europe,  **sans  dis- 
tinction de  parti  ni  de  religion,"  et  nombre  de  hauls  fonctionnaires  de  plusieura 
Eiats  ont  repondu  d  cet  appel  et  ont  accueiUi  avec  saiisfaction  Videe  de  ce 
Congres,  Ce  dernier  fait  a  une  tr^s  grande  importance,  car  ce  n'est  qu'avec 
Taide  des  Gouvernements  que  Ton  pent  esp^rer  la  mise  en  ceuvre  des  pro- 
positions utiles  qui  auront  et6  6niises  au  Congres. 

On  voudra  bien  noter  que  Qp  Congres  n'est  que  le  premier  d*une  s6rie  de 
congres  internationaux  consacr^s  aux  probl^mes  de  I'Education  Morale.  Par 
consequent  il  n'est  pas  nteessaire  que  le  Congres  s'occupe  de  tous  les  probl6mcs 
de  TEducation  Morale  et  il  pent  se  borner  k  T^tude  de  quelques  questions 
choisies.  Pour  la  m^me  raison  on  pourra  reserver  pour  les  prochains  Cpngr^s 
certains  probl^mes  fondamentaux  ou  contro versus.  II  est  d^  lors  facile  de 
voir  ce  que  doit  etre  notre  programme.  Ce  Congres  se  bomera  k  etudier 
I'Ecole  (en  entendant  ce  mot  dans  le  sens  le  plus  ^tendu),  au  point  de  vue  de 
TEducation  Morale.  On  laissera  done  de  c6t6  ce  qui  concerne  Teducation  dans 
la  famille,  FEducation  de  soi-meme,  I'Education  religieuse  et  philosophique. 
Mais  on  discutera  les  questions  d'organisation  scolaire,  les  mctbodes  propres 
k  former  les  mattres  et  les  61Eves,  la  discipline,  I'instruction  morale  directe  et 
indirecte,  les  rapports  de  I'Education  morale  avec  Teducation  religieuse, 
intellectuelle,  esthEtique  et  physique.  On  fera  le  possible  pour  obtenir  des 
spEcialistes  les  plus  Eminents  qu'ils  veuillent  bien  nous  apporter  des  mEmoires 
dont  la  plupart  seront  publiEs  dans  le  Rapport,  qui  formera  ainsi  le  premier 
volume  d'une  vEritable  EncyclopEdie  de  TEducation  Morale. 

Le  Congres  limitera  ses  discussions  aux  matieres  qui  inleressent  egalement 
tous  ceux  qui  attachent  de  V  importance  ft  la  par  tie  moralisatrice  de  l' education 
scolaire,  sans  pretendre  nier  la  portee  des  questio7is  religieuses  et  philosophiquss  en 
ce  qui  concerns  reducation  morah,  et  sans  exclure  de  ses  debats  les  reinarques 
incidentes  touchant  au  cdle  religieux  et  philosophique  de  la  question.  On  espEre 
que  le  CongrEs,  en  pla9ant  sous  une  forme  systEmatique,  devant  le  monde 
enseignant  et  le  public  gEnEral,  les  problemes  si  importants  de  I'Education 
morale,  contribuera  matEriellement  au  dEveloppement  de  I'Education  dans  le 
sens  de  la  formation  du  caractEre  et  de  la  direction  de  la  conduite, 

Cependant  les  organisateurs  ont  pensE  que  le  travail  du  Congres  ne  devait 
passerEduire  ^Taudition  et  k  la  discussion  de  ces  mEmoires,  et  par  consEquent 
ils  se  proposent  d'y  introduire  d'autres  Elements  d'intEret.  On  offrira  un 
spEcimen  de  le9ons  morales  en  anglais,  en  franQais,  et  en  allemand.  On  prE- 
sentera  des  rapports  basEs  sur  des  questionnaires  distribuEs  en  grand  nombre. 
On  s'occupe  d'organiser  une  exposition  de  livres  se  rapportant  k  I'Education 
Morale,  de  tableaux  et  de  productions  plastiques,  oil  Ton  espEre  que  prendront 
place  des  oeuvres  inedites.  Enfin  il  faut  voir  au  del^  du  CoogrEs.  On  se 
propose  de  discuter  la  question  d*un  Journal  International  d'Edwation  Morale 
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qm  trouverait  des  lecteurs  dans  les  ^coles  normales  et  partout  oii  Ton  s'occupe 
d'^ducation,  et  Ton  mettra  k  T^tude  la  fondation  d'un  Bureau  International 
(TEdtication  Morale, 

Oq  n'oublie  pas  les  congressistes  eux-memes.  Des  d-marches  sont  faites 
pour  obtenir  des  reductions  sur  les  chemins  de  fer  ;  on  fournira  aux  membres 
du  CoDgr^s  tous  les  renseignements  utiles  pour  les  h6tels,  pensions,  visites  et 
excursions  ;  on  leur  facilitera  Tentr^e  dans  les  6coles,  (be. 

Les  reunions  du  Congrds  comprendront :  i  °  Des  assemblies  g6n6rales,  et 
2°  Des  reunions  de  sections  (un  jour  seulement).  Les  langues  admises  sont 
Tanglais,  le  fran^ais  et  Tallemand. 

La  carte  de  Congressiste  coiitera  1 2  frs.  Elle  donnera  droit  d'admission 
aux  receptions,  aux  assemblies  et  reunions  du  Congr^s,  etc.,  et  k  un  exemplaire 
du  Rapport  General  (environ  350  pages)  contenant  un  r^sum^  des  travaux  et 
les  m6moires  les  plus  importants.  {Pour  les  conditions  speciales,  voir  la  feuille 
de  souscription.) 

Pri^re  d'envoyer  la  somme  de  1 2  f r.  aussitot  que  possible  aux  Secretaires 
qui  enverront  les  cartes  donnant  droit  d'assister  au  Gongr^s  et  r^pondront  k 
toutes  les  demandas  de  renseignements  qui  leur  seront  adressees. 


Belgique :   if.  ThIIsodobk  Daumebs,  i  i  Place  Anneessens,  Bruxelles. 
Espagae:   M.  Josi  del  Pebojo,  Santa  Engracia  57,  Madrid 
Franoe :  M.  Gustavs  Belot,  137  rue  du  Ranelagh,  Paris. 

M.  At.ttbkd  Moulet,  7  rue  Roussy,  Lyon. 
Grdce:   Dr.  S.  C.  Zavitzianos,  Corfu. 
Italic :  Prof.  P.  Obbstano,  Via  Manin  i,  Palermo. 
Portugal :  Dr.  Da  Costa  Sacadxjsa,  Campo  de  Sant*  Anna  1 1 8,  Lisbon. 

II 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Vous  etes  instamment  prie  de  repondre  au  questionnaire  suivant.  Les  reponses, 
redig^es  aussi  bridvement  que  possible,  sous  forme  de  theses  ou  de  propositions, 
devront  parvenir  au  Secretaire  General  le  quinze  juiUet  au  plus  tard,  mais  11  est  ^ 
souhaiter  qu'elles  soient  envoyees  dans  le  plus  bref  deiai. 

Lee  resultats  de  I'enquete  seront  resumes  dans  un  ou  plusieurs  rapports. 

L— CG-GPfiRATION  DE  LA  FAMILLE  ET  DES  MAItRES. 

(i)  (a)  Que  fait-on,  (6)  que  devrait-on  faire,  dans  les  etabliasements  avec  lesquek 
vons  etes  en  rapports,  pour  obtenir  une  co-operation  effective  entre  la  famiUe  et 
Tecole,  le  Lyoee,  etc.  ? 

(2)  Jusqu'^  quel  point  cette  co-operation  est-elle  utile  ou  necessaire  ? 

(3)  Quels  sont»  k  votre  avis,  les  avantages  respectifs,  k  cet  egard,  de  Tintemat  et  de 
'extenoat " 

n.— DISCIPLINE,  ETC. 

(4).  Que  fait-on,  que  devrait-on  faire,  dans  les  etabUssemente  que  vous  connaissez 
--(a)  pour  respecter  ou  stimuler  1  individualite  ou  la  sensibilite  de  Tenfant ;  (6)  pour 
encom^iger  des  relations  plus  amicales  et  moins  impersonneiles  entre  le  maitre  et 
Tenfant ;  (c)  pour  substituer  des  methodes  de  persuasion  et  des  precedes  efficaces 
d'ozganisation  k  I'usage  des  recompenses  et  des  punitions,  en  particulier  des  punitionB 
coiporelles.  ^ 

>    (5)  Dans  quelle  mesure  pensez-vous  qu'U  faille  recourir  aux  ch^timents  corporels 
et  quels  en  sont,  suivant  vous,  les  e£Eets  moraux  ?   .;    .  .^   <  .^i    ^    :   1        :    ; 

(6)  Quels  sont,  k  votre  avis,  les  effets  que  peuvent  avoir  sur  la  discipline  et  les 
bopnee  habitudes  morales  Temploi  de  bonnes  methodes  d'enseignement,  une  soigneuse 
pieparation  des  maitres,  le  petit  nombres  des  eieves  dans  chaque  classe,  I'absence 
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de  surmenage  chez  les  maitres  et  les  61eve8,  une  decoration  artistique  de  T^ole, 
enfin  rorganisation  de  T^cole  dans  son  ensemble  ? 

p    '.  (7)  Pourriez-vous  designer  une  douzaine  de  llvres  qui  vous  semblent,  au  point  de 
vue  moral  convenir  particulierement  aux  enfants  de  P^cole  primaire  ? 

in.— L'INSTRUCTION  MORALE,  DIRECTE  ET  INDIRECTE. 

(8)  Quelle  m^thode  piatique-t-on  k  cet  ^gard  dans  les  ^tablissements  que  vous  con- 
naissez,  une  instruction  morale  distincte,  ou  une  instruction  morale  indirecte  ? 

(  )  Dans  le  premier  cas,  sous  quelle  forme  sont  prdsent^es  les  leyons  ?  et  quelles 
sont  les  m^thodes  employees  ? 

(10)  Quelles  sont  vos  raisons  pour  pr6f6rer  (a)  I'instruction  morale  directe, 
(6)  Tinstruction  morale  indirecte,  (c)  la  combinaison  ou  Tunion  des  deux  m^thodes  ? 

(11)  Dans  les  ^tablissements  que  vous  connaissez,  (a)  T^ducation  morale  est-elle 
I'objet  d'une  attention  particuli^,  s  y  appliquo-t-on  express^ment  ?  (6)  Y  fait-on 
des  lemons  spdciales  sur  Thygi^e,  la  temperance,  la  puret^,  la  bont6  envers  les 
animaux,  etc.  V  (c)  Y  fait-on  un  effort  syst^matique  pour  utiliser  en  vue  de  I'dduca- 
tion  morale  telle  ou  telle  des  matidres  du  programme  ? 

(12)  En  dehors  des  pratiques  ordinaires  que  fait-on — que  pourrait-on — ^faire  dans 
ces  etablissements  pour  amener  les  enfants  k  observer  une  Ibonne  conduite,  k  agir 
avec  droiture  ?  (self-government,  taches  sp^ciales  confines  aux  Aleves,  guildes  d'hon- 
neur,  etc.). 

( I  ,^)  Dans  quelle  mesure,  k  votre  connaissance,  Tenseignement  civique  contribue- 
t-il  k  eiever  le  niveau  moral  des  futurs  citoyens  ? 

( 14)  A  quel  motif  F^ducation  morale  doit-elle  faire  surtout  appel  chez  Tenfant  et 
comment  les  motifs  varient-ils  avec  Tage  ou  le  temperament  des  enfants  (respect 
de  soi-meme,  sentiment  de  Thonneur,  amour  d'autrui,  id^e  du  bien  social  ou  du 
bien  public,  sentiment  rellgieux  pris  en  general)  ? 

I  (15)  Ne  croyez-vous  pas  auk  notre  epoque  c'est  une  tache  importante  qui 
incombe  a  I'ecole  de  donner  k  1  enfant  une  id^e  claire  de  ses  devoirs,  un  iddal  de  vie 
bien  d^fini  ?  Et  s'il  en  est  ainsi,  une  instruction  morale  distincte  vous  parait-elle 
necessaire  ou  non  pour  y  r^ussir  ? 

IV.— HABITUDES  PRISES  A  L'fiCOLE,  PERSONNAUTfi  DU 
MALTRE. 
(  t6)  Que  pensez-vous  de  la  thdse  suivant  laquelle  les  habitudes  f onuses  k  r^cole 
(attention,  ordre,  adresse,  politesse)  tendent  k  devenir  des  habitudes  permanentes 
et  g^nerales,  et  «ont  par  suite  un  puissant  facteur  de  r^ducation  morale  ? 

(17)  Et  de  la  th^  suivant  laquelle  certaines  habitudes  de  pens^e  ou  de  sentiment 
developp^es  par  certaines  etudes  speciales  (mathematiques,  histoire,  logique,  etc.) 
tendent  k  devenir  generales  et  permanentes  ? 

(18)  Quelle  portee  attribuez-vous  quant  a  Teducation  morale  des  enfants  k  la 
personnalite  du  directeur,  du  maitre  principal,  ou  des  maitres  adjoints  ? 

(u.)  Si  les  th^s  rappeiees  ci-dessus  vous  laissent  des  doutes,  pensez-vous  que 
Temploi  de  methodes  speciales  permette  de  conferer  (a)  aux  habitudes  scolaires, 
(6)  aux  habitudes  particulidres  de  pensee  et  de  sentiment  dont  il  a  ete  question — ^une 
valeur  generale  et  durable,  (c)  et  que  la  personnaUte  des  maitres  puisse,  au  moins 
dans  une  certaine  mesure,  t'tre  formee  dans  des  Ecoles  Normales  ? 

V  — fiCOLES  NORMALES,  fiCOLES  SPfiCIALES,  UNIVERSITfiS. 

(20)  Quel  r61e  TEcole  Normale  joue-t-elle  et  devrait-elle  jouer  dans  I'education 
morale  ? 

(21)  L'intert't  de  Teducation  morale  exige-t-il  que  tons  les  maitres  des  etablisse- 
ments primaires,  secondaires  ou  superieurs,  passent  par  des  ecoles  normales  ou  peda- 
gogiques  ? 

(22)  Tous  les  aspirants  aux  carridres  d'enseignement  ne  devraient-ils  pas  etre 
specialement  prepares  k  donner  I'education  morale,  et  de  quelle  mani^e  ? 

( 2  >).  Que  fait-on,  que  conseilleriez-vous  de  faire,  dans  les  ecoles  d'adultes,  les  ecoles 
speciales,  polytechniques,  commerciales,  etc.,  que  vous  connaissez,  en  ce  qui  con- 
ceme  reducation  morale  7 

(2^)  Que  fait-on  k  votre  connaissance,  que  faudrait-il  faire,  dans  les' Universites 
pour  developper  le  caract^re  et  le  sens  moral  des  etudiants  ?  Quels  seraient  les 
procedes,  les  institutions  qui  vous  sembleraient  propres  k  mieux  assurer  la  tenue 
morale  des  etudiants  ? 

[Les  rtponses  au  Questionnaire  ae  trouveni  ci  la  fin  du  volume,'] 
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VOM  KOMITEE  HERAUSGEGEBENE  RUND3CHRIFTEN 

I 

ERLAUTERUNG 

Dsa  KoQgress  verfolgb  einen  durchaus  praktischeQ  Zwock :  er  will  die  durch 
die  Schule  bewirkte  ethische  Erziehung  vervolIkommDen.  Um  diesen  Zweck 
zu  erreichen,  haben  die  Veraostalter  des  Kongresses  Theoretiker  der  P'adagokik, 
praktische  Schulmaaner  und  Beamte  der  Unterrichtsverwaltung  aus  alien 
Teilen  der  Welt  um  ihre  Mitwirkung  gebeten.  Fast  alle  f  iihrenden  Padagogen 
Europas,  ohne  Unterschied  der  Religion  und  der  Partei,  sowie  eine 
Ajizahl  der  hochsten  Beamten  der  Unterrichtsverwaltung  vieler  Lander,  haben 
dieser  Bitte  entsprochen  und  die  Yeranstaltung  des  Kongresses  gut  geheissen. 
Die  letztere  Tatsache  ist  von  beaonderer  Bedeutung,  denn  die  weitvoUen  An- 
regungen,die  von  dein  Kongress  ausgehen  mogen,  koonen  ohue  die  Unierstii- 
tzung  der  Regierungen  nicht  leicht  Verwirklichuog  tinden. 

Wie  der  Titel  "  Erster  internationaler  KoDgress  fiir  Moralpadagogik " 
erkennen  lasst,  ist  dies  der  erste  von  einer  Reihe  internationaler  Kongresse, 
die  sich  mit  den  Problemen  der  Moralpadagogik  befassen  sollen.  Deshalb 
braucht  er  nicht  die  Gesammtheit  dieser  Probleme  zum  Gegenstand  der 
Behandlung  zu  machen ;  er  braucht  sich  aber  auch  nicht  auf  die  Behandlung 
weniger,  eng  begrenzter  Probleme  zu  beschranken.  Er  darf  und  muss 
vielmehr  die  Beantwortung  mancher  einschlagiger  Fragen  kiinftigen  Ron- 
gressen  uberlassen.  Der  Kougress  beschr'ankt  sich  daher  auf  die  allgemeine 
Betrachtung  sch ul  padagogischer  Probleme  vom  ethischenGesichtspunkte  aus ; 
er  lasst  Fragen  der  hausUchen  Erziehung,  der  Selbsterziehung,  der  religiosen 
und  philosophischen  Erziehung,  unberiihrt.  Fragen  der  Schulorganisation, 
des  Erziehungs-und  Unterrichtsverfahrens,  der  Schulzucht,  der  unmittelbaren 
und  mittelbaren  ethischen  Unterweisung,  des  Yerh'altnisses  der  ethischen  zur 
intellektuellen,*asthetiscben  und  physischen  Erziehung,  sollen  erortert  werden ; 
und  es  wird  alles  geschehen,  um  die  bedeutendsten  Spezialisten  zu  gewinnen, 
Vortrage  zu  halten,  von  denen  die  meisten  spater  im  Kongressbericht 
erscheinen  und  gewissermassen  den  ersten  Band  einer  Enzyklopadie  der 
Moralpadagokik  bilden  sollen. 

Der  Kongress  wird  seine  Yerhandlungen  auf  Gegenstande  be- 
schranken, die  gleichm'assig  alle  interessieren,  denen  die  ethische 
Seite  der  Schulbildung  am  Herzen  liegt;  ohne  dass  hieraus  zu  folgern 
ware,  religiose  und  philosophische  Fragen  seien  nicht  von  Wichtigkeit  bei  der 
moralischen  Erziehung,  und  ohne  dass  gelegentliche  Bezugnahmen  auf  religiose 
und  philoeophische  Gesichtspunkte  ausgeschlossen  waren.  Es  ist  zu  hofifen,  dass 
der  Kongress,  indem  er  in  einer  systematischen  Foi-m  die  entscheidend  wichti- 
gen  Probleme  der  Charakterbildung  vor  die  Welt  der  Erzieher  und  iiberhaupt 
vor  die  Kulturwelt  bringt,  wesentlich  dazu  helfen  wird,  die  Erziehung  nach 
der  Seite  der  Gesinnung  und  der  Lebensfiihrung  hin  zu  vervoUkommnen. 

Der  Kongress  soil  aber  nicht  allein  Yortrage  und  im  Anschluss  an  diese 
Diskusdionen  bringen.  Er  soil  den  Teilnehmern  noch  anderes  bieten. 
Ethische  Musterlektionen  werden  in  deutscher,  englischer  und  franzbsischer, 
Sprache  gehalten  werden.  Die  Ergebnisse  einer  Umfrage,  der  weite  Yer- 
breitung  gegeben  wird,  werden  zu  Berichten  zusammengefasst  werden.     Eine 
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Ausstellung  moralpadagogischer  Schriftwerke  und  Anschauungsmittel  wird 
veranstaltet  werden.  Schliesslich  soil  die  Frage  erbrtert  werden,  ob  os  sich 
empfiehlt,  eine  Internationale  Zeitschrift  und  eine  Internationale  Zentralstelle 
f  iir  Moralpadagogik  zu  begriinden. 

Auch  den  personlichen  Bediifrnissen  der  Teilnehmer  wird  Rechnung 
getragen  werden.  Da«  Empfangskomitee  ist  nach  Kraften  bemiiht,  fiir 
ermassigte  Fahrpreise,  gute  Wohngelegenheit,  zuverlassige  Auskunft  iiber 
Sehenswiirdigkeiten  und  Ausfliige,  Fiihruog  beim  Besuch  von  Schulen,  u.s.w., 
zu  sorgen. 

Es  finden  statt:  i.  AUgemeine  Yersammlungen  und  2.  Abteilungs- 
Versammlungen  (auf  einen  Tag  beschrankt).  Kongress-Sprachen  sind  : 
Englisch,  Franzsosisch  und  Deutsch.  Karten^  die  zum  Eintritt  zu  aUen 
Kongressversammlungen^  zu  geselligen  YeranstaJtungen  u.s.w.,  sowie  zum 
Empfange  eines  Exemplares  des  **  Kongress-Berichtes  "  (von  etwa  350  Seiten) 
berechtigen,  werden  zum  Preise  von  10  Schillinge  ausgegeben.  (Naheree  siehe 
Beitrittsf ormular . ) 

Anfragen  beantworten  bereitwilligst  die  Sekretare,  an  denen  auch 
Bestellungen  von  Teilnehmerkarten  zu  richten  sind. 

Sekraire : 
Deutschland  :  Prof.  Dr.  Fritz  Johannbssok,  Seestr.  61,  Berlin. 
Finland :  Dr.  Albert  Lnjus,  Annegatan  9,  Helsingfors. 
dsterreich :   Wilhslm  Borner  III/2,  Obere  Viaduktgafise  32,  Wien 
i.ussland:  Alex.  Ostrooorski,  Mochowaja  Str.,  St.  Petersburg. 
Sohweiz :  Nationalrat  Fr.  Fritschi,  Pestalozzianum,  Ziirich. 
Skandinavien :  Dr.  Anton  Thomsen,  Skindergade,  2  c;,  Kopenhagen. 
Ungam:  Dr.  Czbttler,  VII.  Ar6na  u.  54,  Budapest. 

II 

FRACIEN 

UM  DEREN  BEANTWORTUNG  ERGEBENST  ERSUCHT  WIRD. 
Den  Antworten  wolle  man  gefalligst  die  Form  einer  einf achen  Mitteilung  oder  die 
eines  Voischlags  geben.     Es  wird  gebeten»  sie  baldmogliclist,  jedenfalls  vor  dem  1 5. 
Juli,  dem  Generai-Sekretar  zugehen  zu  lassen.     Die  Ergebnisse  der  Umfrage  sollen 
in  einen  oder  in  mehreren  Berichten  zusammengefasst  werden. 

L—SCHULE  UND  HAUS. 

( 1 )  (a)  Was  geschieht  und  (6)  was  sollte  nach  Ihrer  Meinune  geschehen,  um  ein 
erfolgreiches  Zusammenwirken  von  Schule  und  Haus  herbeizufimren  ? 

(2)  Inwieweit  ist  ein  solches  Zusammenwirken  notig  oder  niitzlich  ? 

(3)  Welches  sind  nach  Ihrem  Dafiirhalten  die  diesbezuglichen  Vorziige  der 
Intemate  und  Extemate  ? 

n.— ZUCHT,  SITTUCHE  ERZIEHUNG. 

(4)  Was  geschieht  an  den  Drnen  bekannten  Lehranstalten  und  was  sollte  nach 
Ihrer  Meinung  geschehen :  (a)  um  der  kindlichen  Individualitat  und  Gemiitaart 
Rechnung  zu  tragen  ?  (6)  um  freundliche  Beziehungen  zwischen  Lehrern  und  Schiilem 
herzustellen  ?  (c)  um  eine  anregende  und  eindringliche  Lehrweise  an  die  Stelle  von 
Strafen  (besonders  korperlicher  Ziichtigung)  und  Belohnungen  zu  setzen  ? 

(5)  In  welchen  Fallen,  wenn  iiberhaupt,  halten  Sie  korperliche  Ziichtigung  fiir 
angebracht  und  welche  moraUsche  Wirkungen  schreiben  Sie  ihr  zu  ? 

(0)  Inwieweit  werden  nach  Ihrer  Meinung  Zucht  und  sittliche  Bildung  durch  ein 
natuigemasses  Lehrverfahren,  durch  sorgfaitige  Vorbereitung  dos  Lehrers,  durch 
kleine  Kiassen,  durch  massige  Anspriiche  an  Lehrer  und  Schiiier,  durch  ktinstleriBche 
Ausstattung  der  Schulraume,  iiberhaupt  durch  die  gesammte  Schulorganisation 
beeinflusst  7 

(7)  (^)  Was  geschieht,  ausserhaib  des  gewohnUchen  Lehrganges,  auf  den  Ihnen 
bekannten  Lehranstalten  und  (b)  was  sollte  geschehen,  um  die  Zoglinge  zum  sittlichen 
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Huideln  zu  erziehen  (Selbstregiening  der  Schiller,  besondere,  den  Schiilem  gestellte 
ethische  Aofgaben,  Sparvereine,  Massigkeitsvereine,  Schiilervereine  mit  andeien 
ethischen  Zwecken,  u.8.w.)  ? 

(8)  Konnten  Sie  etwa  ein  Dutzend  Bucher  namhaft  machen,  die  Drnen,  vom 
ethischen  Standpunkte  aus  betrachtet,  als  Lektiire  fiir  Elementarschuler  besonders 
geeignet  erscheinen  7 

m.— UNMITTELBARER  UND  MITTELBARER  MORALUNTERRICHT. 

(9)  Wird  in  den  Ihnen  bekannten  Lehranstalten  besondere  oder  mittelbare  Moral- 
unterweisung  erteilt  ? 

(10)  Wie  ist  da,  wo  besondere  Moralunterweisung  erteilt  wird,  der  Unterricht 
gestaltet  und  welche  MetAioden  finden  da  Anwendung  ? 

(11)  Welche  Griinde  sprechen  nach  Ihrer  Meiniing  {a)  fiir  die  Erteilung  von 
besonderer,  (6)  von  mittelbarer,  (c)  fiir  die  gleiohzeitige  Erteilung  von  besonderer 
und  mittelbarer  Moralunterweisung  ? 

(12)  (a)  Wird  in  den  Ihnen  bekannten  Lehranstalten  auf  die  sittliche  Bildung 
ausdriicklich  Wert  gelegt  ?  (6)  Wird  dort  besonderer  Unterricht  in  irgend  welchen 
ethischen  Lehrgegenstanden  wie  Gesundheitspflege,  Massigkeit  oder  Tierfreund- 
lichkeit  erteilt  ?  (c)  Verfolgt  der  dortige  Lehrplan  die  ausgesprochene  Absicht, 
einen  oder  mehrere  Lehrgegenstande  ethischen  Zwecken  dienstbar  zu  machen  ? 
(d)  Halten  Sie  es  im  besonderen  fiir  zulassig  oder  erforderlich  die  Jugend  iiber  das 
Geschlechtsleben  dee  Menschen  aufzuklaren  ? 

(13)  Inwieweit  filhrt  nach  Ihrer  Meinung  der  Unterricht  in  der  Biirgerkiinde 
dazu,  tUchtige  Biirger  heranzubilden  7 

(14)  Halten  Sie  es  fiir  wiohtig,  den  Schiilem  eine  klare  und  bestlmmte  Auffassung 
des  sittlichen  Lebens  beizubringen  7  Halten  Sie  zu  diesem  Zwecke  unmittelbaren 
Moralunterricht  als  unbedingt  notwendig  7 

IV.— GEWOHNUNG  DER  SCHULER,  PERSONUCHKEIT  DES  LEHRERS. 

(15)  Was  halten  Sie  von  der  Behauptung,  dass  die  in  der  Schule  erworbenen 
Gewohnheiten  (Aufmerksamkeit,  Fleiss,  Piinktlichkeit,  Ordnungsliebe,  Hoflichkeit, 
U.S.W.)  stets,  in  der  Regel  oder  oft  zu  dauemden  Lebensgewohnheiten  werden  und 
so  die  sittliche  Bildung  wesentlich  beeinflussen  7 

(16)  Was  halten  Sie  von  der  Behauptung,  dass  die  durch  das  Studium  einzelner 
Wissensgebiete  (Mathematik,  Geschichte,  Logik,  u.s.w.)  gewonnene  Denk-  und  Em- 
pfindungsweise  stets,  in  der  Regel  oder  oft  der  gesammten  Denk-  und  Empfindungs- 
weise  dauemd  die  Richtung  weist  7 

(17)  Welche  Bedeutung  fiir  die  ethische  Erziehung  der  Schiiler  messen  Sie  der 
Peis^ilichkeit  des  Direktors  und  der  Lehrer  bei  7 

(18)  Glauben  Sie  (falls  Sie  den  in  15  und  16  aufgestellten  Behauptungen  nioht 
bei^ten  konnen),  dass  es  sich  durch  die  Anwendung  eines  wohl  durdidachten 
Erziehungs-  und  Unterrichtsverfahrens  ermoglichen  liesse  (a)  die  in  der  Schule 
erworbenen  Gewohnheiten  und  (6)  die  durch  einzelne  Lehrfacher  gewonnene  be- 
Bchrankte  Denk-  und  Empfindungsweise  auf  das  ganze  geistige  Leben  zu  iibertragen 
and  (c)  die  Personlichkeit  des  Lehrenden,  wenigstens  bis  zu  einem  gewissen  Grade,  in 
dsQ  Seminarien  zu  bilden  7 

v.— SEMINARIEN,  FORTBILDUNGSSCHULEN,  u.s.w. 

(19)  Welche  Rolle  spielt  das  Seminar  bei  der  ethischen  Erziehung  und  welche 
soUte  es  spielen  7 

(20)  &heischt  es  das  Bediirfnis  der  sittlichen  Bildung,  dass  alle  Lehrer,  die 
Volks-,  Mittel-  und  HochschuUehrer,  Seminarien  besuchen  7 

(21)  Ist  es  notwendig,  die  Lehramtskandidaten  in  der  Moralpadagogik  zu  unter- 
weisen  7 

(22)  Was  wild  auf  den  Ihnen  bekannten  technischen,  Handels-  und  Fortbildungs- 
Bchulen  fur  die  ethische  Bildung  getan  und  was  sollte  dort  nach  Ihrer  Meinung 
hierfur  getan  werden  7 

VI.— HOCHSCHULEN. 

(23)  Was  geschieht  auf  den  Hochschulen  und  was  sollte  dort  geschehen,  um  den 
sittlichen  Charakter  der  Studierenden  zu  heben  und  ihre  moralische  Einsicht  zu 
scharfenl 

[Die  Antworten  auf  den  Fragebogen  befinden  sich  am 
Ende  des  Buches.] 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

By  Prop.  M.  E.  SADLER 

[After  welcoming  the  foreign  and  British  delegates,  with 
brief  reference  to  the  special  value  of  the  experience  con- 
tributed by  various  nations  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problems  under  review,  the  President  proposes  to  deliver 
the  following  address :] 

I 

It  may  be  convenient  if  I  attempt  to  sketch  in  outline  the  plan 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Committee  for  our  discussions 
diiring  the  Congress.     We  begin  by  considering  the  ethical  aims  of 
a  school,  elementary  or  secondary  ;   day  school  or  boarding  school ; 
for  boys  alone  or  for  girls  alone  ;    or  for  boys  and  girls  together. 
We  propose  to  examine  the  means  which  each  kind  of  school  can 
command  in  its  task  of  helping  in  the  formation  of  character,  and 
to  review  the  limitations  under  which  the  work  of  each  is,  neces- 
sarily  or  unnecessarily,   at   present  done.      It   will  be   observed, 
therefore,  that  the  programme  takes  the  school-community,  not  the 
individual  pupil,  as  the  unit  for  our  first  consideration.     This  is 
significant  of  the  educational  thought  of  our  time.     In  an  age 
which   throbs  with   individualism   and  which   is   possessed  by  an 
intense  desire  for  self-realisation  and  for  full  personal  development, 
our  wisest  educators  see  that  there  is  a  moral  influence  of  great 
value  in  the  responsibiUties  and  collective  duties  imposed  upon  its 
individual  members  by  a  school-community  which  is  morally  healthy, 
wisely  organised,  largely  self-governing  and  not  too  closely  watched. 
It  is  fitting  that  at  an  educational  congress  held  in  England  emphasis 
should  thus  be  placed  upon  the  school-community.     For  it  was  in 
England  that  nearly  eighty  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of 
individualism  threatened  to  become  too  self-assertive  through  the 
stir  of  industrial   and  commercial  life   which   resulted  from  the 
development  of  the  factory  system  and  our  rapidly  extending  trade, 
Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby  and  his  contemporaries  (for,  in  this  great 
work,  Arnold  stood  most  conspicuous  but  not  alone)  developed  the 
restraining  and  moralising  power  of  self-government  in  a  school- 
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community,  set  among  surroundings  which  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion, which  cultivate  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  which  inspire  loyalty 
to  what  was  noble  and  self-sacrificing  in  the  past.  The  idea  of  the 
school-community  is  a  mediaaval  idea  touched  by  the  modem  spirit. 
England,  the  pioneer  of  new  developments  of  the  factory  sjrstem,  is 
of  all  countries  one  of  the  most  conservative  in  the  continuity  of  her 
educational  tradition.  Thomas  Arnold's  name  we  honour  to-day  as 
the  man  who  first  impressed  upon  modern  educational  thought  the 
value  of  the  school-community  as  a  factor  in  moral  training  and  in 
the  formation  of  character.  But  Arnold  was  a  Wykehamist  and  an 
Oxonian.  At  Winchester  and  at  Oxford  he  had  learnt  the  moral 
power  of  collegiate  life.  And  the  magical  influence  of  Winchester 
and  of  Oxford,  and  of  other  great  institutions  of  similar  lineage  and 
like  antiquity,  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  there,  as  in  some  other 
English  institutions,  there  still  is  preserved  much  that  was  best  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Regarding  therefore  the  corporate  life  of  the  school  as  being  of 
especial  importance,  we  pass  on  to  the  next  discussion  on  the 
programme  of  the  Congress,  namely,  to  the  analysis  of  the  factors 
which  make  this  corporate  life  most  potent  for  good  in  its  influence 
upon  character.     Of  capital  importance  in  this  connection  is  the 
personality   of  the   teacher.     The   power,   the   secret  sources,   of 
personality  are  difficult  to  analyse.     But  it  is  a  kindling  ray  of 
sympathy  and  insight  that  enables  personality  to  transmit  its  power. 
And  with  this  must  go  the  power  of  example  and,  in  appealing  to  the 
confidence  of  young  people,  the  half-instinctive  choice  of  right 
methods  of  approach.     A  country  which  desires  for  itself  an  inspiring 
and  invigorating  education  will,  if  it  allow  itself  to  be  guided  by 
unmistakable  evidence,  do  wisely  to  attach  very  high  importance  to 
the  human  element  in  its  educational  organisation.     It  will  not  be 
niggardly  of  human  influence,  however  generous  it  may  be  with 
bricks  and  mortar.     It  will  not  choose  its  teachers  by  intellectual 
tests  alone.     It  will  attach  an  even  greater  value  to  pastoral  instinct 
and  to  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  than  to  the  possession  of  a  brilliant 
university  degree.     It  will  not  allow  its  teaching  staff  to  be  masculine 
in  the  wrong  places,  or  get  too  overwhelmingly  feminine  in  others. 
It  will  enable  its  teachers  to  know  their  pupils  one  by  one,  at  home 
as  well  as  at  school,  and  to  have  regard  to  their  individual  needs. 
It  will  see  that  the  teacher  receives  exact  and  careful  preparation 
for  his  future  duties,  and  is  enabled  and  encouraged  to  go  on  learning 
how  to  fulfil  them  with  deeper  insight  and  with  ripe  experience 
illuminated  by  study  and  reflection.     And,  if  it  is  wise,  the  com- 
munity will  not  allow  anxious  fears  for  the  future  and  the  dread  of 
want  or  dependence  in  old  age  to  harass  the  teacher's  mind  and  to 
darken  the  cheerfulness  of  a  happy  and  unselfish  disposition. 
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A  second  factor  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  school,  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  the  Congress  will  next  proceed,  is  the  intellectual 
and  moral  influence  of  a  well-chosen  course  of  study,  directed  by 
teachers  who  thoroughly  know  their  subject  and  who  are  determined 
that  their  pupils  should  understand  what  they  learn  and  (even 
though  it  be  but  a  little)  learn  it  well. 

A  third  factor  in  the  corporate  life  of  a  school,  and  consequently 
next  to  be  discussed  at  the  Congress,  is  the  organisation  of  those 
duties  and  recreations  which  teach  young  people,  through  having 
responsibilities,  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  graver  responsibilities 
which  await  them  in  later  years.  This  side  of  school  organisation 
must  be  determined  in  large  measure  by  sensible  medical  advice. 
In  the  moral  tone  of  a  school  a  great  deal  depends  upon  open 
windows,  sunlight,  wise  diet,  easy  clothing,  cold  water,  and  plenty 
of  sleep.  Experience  also  shows  that  school  life  may  be  kept  fresh 
and  wholesome  by  well-chosen,  organised  school-games,  provided 
that  games  are  not  allowed  to  dominate  the  situation  and  to  become 
the  one  fount  of  honour  among  the  young.  There  is  also  strong 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  moral  and  character-forming  influences 
of  a  school  are  strengthened  by  making  constructive,  practical  work, 
"  real  work,"  as  boys  call  it — work  done  for  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity in  a  spirit  of  thoroughness,  of  science  and  of  service — a  very 
much  more  important  part  of  school-training  than  the  sedentary 
traditions  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  have  so  far  allowed.  We  have 
all,  I  venture  to  submit,  much  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  the 
best  industrial  schools. 


II 

\  But  apart  from  the  corporate  life  of  the  school  there  must  be, 
\  and  in  good  education  always  is  and  always  has  been,  some  direct 
imparting  of  moral  ideas.  Men  and  women  need  the  inspiring  force 
of  a  clearly  apprehended  religious  and  moral  ideal.  The  Congress 
will  therefore  proceed  to  discuss  how  far  such  an  ideal  should  be 
directly  inculcated  upon  the  pupils,  having  regard  to  the  recalci- 
trancy of  youth,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  efficacy  of  sermons  is  not 
always  so  great  as  the  preacher,  warm  with  his  own  emotions, 
sometimes  allows  himself  to  assume.  The  Congress  will  consider 
the  moral  influence  which  may  be  exerted  through  ^kilfuL^d 
.ta^uLjsUgggstion,  whether  such  suggestion  be  conveyed  by  the 
teacher's  tone  of  voice  and  expression  ;  or  by  the  lessons  read  from 
his  bearing  and  his  life  ;  or  by  the  texture  of  the  school  curriculum  ; 
or  by  art  and  by  muslic  or  by  the  inspiration  of  poetry  and  of 
noble  prose  ;  or  by  the  dignity  and  reverence  shown  in  school 
festivals  and  worship  ;  or  by  the  beauty  of  school  buildings  and  of 
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playing-fields  which  bear  witness  to  the  liberality  of  benefactors  and 
awaken  honourable  memories  of  the  past. 

Apart,  however,  from  such  indirect  and  individual  suggestion, 
however  skilfully  may  be  planned  its  incidence  upon  the  heart  and 
mind  of  those  sensitive  to  its  teaching,  the  long  experience  of 
educators  (including  in  that  category  parents  and  employers  of 
labour  and  even  elder  comrades  at  school  or  at  home)  has  led  to 
the  unanimous  conviction  that  there  is  a  need  at  the  right  moment 
for  words  in  season  wisely  said.  This  is  the  germ  of  .what  in 
technical  and  rather  forbidding  language  we  call  direct  moral 
instruction.  How  far  such  instruction  should  be  extended  ;  how 
far  it  should  be  punctually  recurrent ;  how  far  it  should  be  anti- 
cipated by  its  recipients  at  a  given  hour  in  the  cycle  of  each  week 
or  day  ;  are  subjects  upon  which  the  Congress  hopes  to  learn  much 
from  the  experts  by  whose  names  the  roll  of  this  Congress  is 
adorned.  I  venture  to  allow  myself  but  one  observation.  Some 
difEerence  of  opinion  upon  this  important  subject  may,  I  think,  be 
traced  to  an  unconscious  divergence  in  educational  ideals.  At  the 
present  time  two  ideas  of  the  right  organisation  of  a  school  are  in 
contrast  amongst  us.  One  of  these  views  lays  especial  stress  upon 
what  may  be  called  the  didactic  power  and  duty  of  the  school. 
The  other  view  lays  especial  stress  upon  the  educative  power  of  the 
varied  activities  of  a  school-community.  Those  who  incline  to  the 
first  of  these  two  views  instinctively  turn  to  methods  of  moral  instruc- 
tion which  repel  and  even  irritate  those  who  incline  to  the  second. 
But  both  agree  in  the  belief  that  the  highest  work  of  a  school  is  to 
kindle  noble  ideals  of  life  and  of  duty.  For  my  own  part,  being 
a  member  of  the  party  of  the  Left-Centre,  I  suspect  that 
neither  of  these  two  ideals  holds  the  whole  of  the  truth,  and 
that  neither  in  its  extreme  form  is  really  applicable  to  all  the  needs, 
the  complicated  and  elusive  needs,  of  the  young.  Perhaps  the 
discussions  of  the  Congress  may  help  us  to  a  synthesis  of  the  two 
conflicting  views.  Perhaps  we  may  be  led  to  think  that  the  right 
course  is  to  blend  with  the  more  abstract  and  didactic  part  of  school 
work,  especially  in  the  elementary  and  middle  secondary  schools, 
a  larger  measure  of  constructive  occupation  and  of  self-directing 
activity.  Presiding  over  our  deliberations  might  stand  two  busts, 
those  of  Pestalozzi  and  of  Herbart ;  with  perhaps  a  few  apt  quota- 
tions from  John  Dewey. 

But  to  whatever  conclusion  we  incline,  we  cannot  but  be 
impressed  by  the  profound  and  immediately  practical  character  of 
the  problem  under  review,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  roots  of  it  strike 
down  into  the  deepest  things.  The  organisers  of  the  Conference 
have  therefore  (wisely  in  my  judgment)  determined  to  invite 
distinguished   representatives   of   different  schools   of  thought   to 
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submit  to  us  the  results  of  their  mature  reflection  upon  the  place 
which  religious  education  should  have  in  moral  training,  and  to 
communicate  to  us  the  results  of  the  experience  gained  in  many 
types  of  schools  by  those  imparting  religious  instruction  on  the  one 
hand,  or  civic  and  moral  instruction  upon  a  basis  detached  from 
theological  teaching  on  the  other.  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing 
but  good  can  ensue  from  the  temperate  and  respectful  consideration 
of  these  vital  matters,  at  a  gathering  attended  by  scholars  and 
teachers,  many  of  whom  bear  illustrious  names.  You  will  not,  I 
venture  to  hope,  regard  me  as  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  my 
duty  if  I  feel  it  right  to  state,  with  deep  respect  for  the  convictions 
of  those  who  differ  from  me,  and  with  an  earnest  belief  that  we  have 
all  much  to  learn  from  the  practice  and  criticism  of  those  who  hold 
a  view  conflicting  with  our  own,  that  in  my  personal  judgment 
there  are  certain  parts  of  moral  education,  necessary  to  the  good 
life,  which  are  inseparable  from  one  or  other  form  of  religious 
belief. 

Ill 

But  the  school  is  not  a  thing  apart.  It  is  influenced  by  social 
conditions  and  by  the  home.  The  Congress  will  therefore  proceed 
to  discuss  the  relations  between  home  and  school.  It  will  also 
review  the  special  difiiculties  of  schools  in  poor  districts  ;  the  need 
for  educational  care  through  the  critical  years  of  adolescence  ;  the 
work  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  ;  the  influence  of  old  scholars'  associa- 
tions ;  the  educative  power  of  holiday  camps  for  boys  and  girls 
alike  ;  the  work  of  continuation  classes  in  training  for  citizenship, 
for  self-respect  and  skill  in  practical  occupations  and  for  the 
making  of  good  homes  ;  and  (not  least  important)  the  remarkable 
influence  of  the  Adult  Schools,  of  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association,  and  of  the  People's  High  Schools  in  Denmark,  in 
shaping  character  and  in  inspiring  young  men  and  women  with  a 
worthy  ideal  of  life. 

This  will  bring  the  Congress,  in  its  review  of  the  relations  between 
schools  and  the  life  of  the  outside  community,  to  the  consideration 
of  biological  questions  of  great  moment — to  the  influence  of  heredity 
and  of  environment,  and  to  the  educational  needs  which  arise  in 
dealing  with  the  physiological  and  psychological  conditions  induced 
by  adolescence. 

IV 

May  I  in  conclusion  emphasise  three  points  as  deserving  special 
consideration  ? 

First,  how  far  is  it  possible,  under  present  conditions,  for  our 
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public  elementary  schools,  which  train  the  vast  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  future,  to  furnish  for  their  pupils  the  precious 
character-forming  influence  of  a  corporate  school-life  ?  Is  it  not 
desirable  that  the  classes,  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  teachers, 
should  be  made  smaller  ?  But  (to  use  Bishop  Berkeley's  word)  one 
query  more  :  Can  a  teacher  individualise  more  than  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  pupils  in  one  class  ? 

Secondly,  should  not  more  be  done  in  the  course  of  preparation  at 
our  Day  Training  Colleges  especially  to  give  teachers  the  opportunity 
of  more  systematic  preparation  for  the  duty  of  moral  education  ?  Is 
it  not  important  that  the  teacher  should  be  equipped  more  fully 
than  is  often  now  the  case,  with  the  knowledge  needed  for  the  task  of 
guiding  the  conduct  and  of  endeavouring  to  impart  faith  in  a  moral 
ideal  ?  And  if  the  answer  to  these  queries  is  in  the  affirmative, 
ought  not  the  period  of  the  teacher's  professional  training  to 
be  extended,  in  order  that  the  course  of  preparation  may  thus 
be  deepened  without  risk  of  over-pressure  and  of  intellectual 
congestion  ? 

Thirdly,  is  it  not  necessary  that  under  the  conditions  of 
modern  life  more  should  be  done  to  give  educational  help  and 
guidance  to  young  people  during  the  years  of  adolescence  ?  So  far 
as  statistics  enable  us  to  judge  the  true  state  of  the  case,  not  more 
than  one  out  of  every  three  children  who  leave  the  elementary 
schools  of  England  and  Wales  at  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
receives,  during  the  years  which  follow,  any  kind  of  systematic 
educational  care.  Far  too  great  a  number  pass  out  of  the  range  of 
all  good  educational  influence.  Far  too  few  receive  the  regular 
training  which  might  help  in  quickening  an  ideal  of  personal  and 
civic  duty.  This  surely  is  a  problem  which  calls  for  the  earnest 
consideration  of  all  educators,  and  of  the  statesmen  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  guidance  of  governmental  effort  in  national  education. 
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THE  SCOPE  AND  AIM  OF  ETHICAL 
EDUCATION 

By  FELIX  ABLER 
(Professor  of  Applied  Ethics,  Columbia  University,  New  York) 

Interest  in  ethical  education  is  keen,  and  likely  in  all  civilised 
countries  to  increase.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  Humanity 
to-day  is  intent  on  nothing  so  much  as  on  the  task  of  changing  the 
habits  inherited  from  the  past.  The  fierce,  ingrained  habits  of  war 
are  to  give  way  to  the  manners  of  peace.  The  habit  of  subserviency 
to  social  superiors  is  to  be  changed  into  the  frankness  that  marks 
the  relations  of  equals. ,  Slavery  and  exploitation  are  to  cease,  and 
the  terms  on  which  the  sexes  meet  are  likewise  to  be  different  in 
essential  ways  from  what  they  have  been. 

In  addition  to  all  this  the  ethical  question  of  what  it  all  means 
for  the  individual,  the  "  Faust  problem,"  as  we  may  briefly  call  it, 
is  thrusting  itself  forward  with  renewed  urgency  on  men's  attention. 
In  what,  when  all  is  said  »nd  done,  does  the  worth  of  a  human  life 
consist  ?  To  what  content  or  form  of  activity  shall  we  point  as 
giving  it  a  significance  outlasting  the  fleeting  moment  ? 

The  movement  for  ethical  education  has  been  fed  chiefly  from 
two  sources — ^the  search  for  inner  forces  wherewith  to  operate  the 
change  of  social  habits  above  referred  to,  and  the  endeavour  to  solve, 
as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  solution,  the  Faust  problem  for  the  indi- 
vidual, to  furnish  him  with  a  basis  on  which  to  rest  a  just  self- 
esteem,  and  to  give  him  the  courage  to  hold  his  own  as  against 
the  immensities  of  space  and  the  swelling  flood  of  human  life. 
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But  if  we  conceive  of  ethical  education  in  this  large  fashion, 
shall  we  not  at  the  very  outset  be  humbled  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
proposed  task  ?  The  attitude  of  humility  I  hold  to  be  wholesome, 
nay  indispensable,  not  only  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  movement, 
but  so  long  as  it  shall  continue.  Ready-made  systems  of  moral 
education,  pedagogical  panaceas,  warranted  to  change  the  nature  of 
man  and  the  face  of  society  in  a  generation,  are  to  be  utterly  excluded. 
To  pin  one's  faith  to  them  is  the  sorry  prerogative  of  the  confidence 
that  is  bred  of  ignorance. 

How  meagre  at  present  is  our  knowledge  of  the  sociological 
and  psychological  data  w^hich  are  requisite  in  order  to  give  concrete 
application  to  ethical  principles  !  How  insufficient  is  this  sort  of 
knowledge  likely  to  remain  ! 

And  as  to  the  character  of  the  individual,  how  little  have  we 
as  yet  even  begun  to  grasp  the  nature  of  the  thing  on  which  we 
are  to  act !  How  delicate  are  the  problems  here  involved  !  How 
secret  and  intricate  the  influences  that  tell,  how  unexpected  the 
reactions,  how  infinitely  varied  the  psychic  complexion  in  every 
instance  ! 

And  yet  there  is  no  reason  on  that  account  to  yield  to 
discouragement.  As  rational  beings  we  are  bound  to  make  the 
attempt  to  subject  our  own  natures  as  well  as  outside  nature  to  our 
rational  purposes.  And  there  are  certain  directions  in  which, 
because  of  this  our  rational  constitution,  we  may  safely  steer, 
certain  postulates  with  regard  to  the  whole  subject  which  we  may 
attempt  to  make  good.  Of  some  of  these,  within  the  limits  at  my 
disposal,  I  shall  now  briefly  speak. 


Ethical  education  must  embrace  human  conduct  in  all  its 
branches.  Ethics  is  not  "  three-fourths  of  conduct,"  or  any  other 
fraction  of  conduct,  but  controls,  or  should  control,  the  whole  of 
conduct.  The  practice  of  singling  out  as  specially  moral  the  virtues 
of  social  intercourse,  such  as  gentleness,  devotion  to  the  happiness 
of  others,  self-sacrifice,  &c.,  is  misleading,  in  the  extreme.  It  gives 
colour  to  the  belief  that  the  moral  end  is  but  one  along  with  other 
ends  of  life,  such  as  the  ends  of  science,  of  art,  of  material  enrich- 
ment, of  pleasure,  &c. 

But  ethical  science  is  the  science  of  the  sovereign  end,  the 
science  at  least  which  sets  out  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  a 
sovereign  end  and  which  undertakes  to  search  for  it. 

Physical  science-  has  ior  its  goal  an  ultimate  uniformity  of 
which  all  lesser  uniformities  are  modes.  Ethical  science  proposes 
to  realise  in  action  an  ultimate  end  to  which  all  lesser  ends  are 
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means.  Ethical  science  depends  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  of 
a  supreme  end.  It  stands  and  falls  with  the  belief  that  some  one 
thing  above  all  other  things  is  needful ;  it  views  the  system  of  ends 
as  a  pyramid  tapering  toward  an  apex,  or  rather  as  a  kind  of 
spiritual  solar  system  of  which  the  lesser  ends  are  the  satellites  and 
the  ethical  end  the  central  light. 

It  follows  therefrom  that  in  all  properly  ethical  teaching  the 
thought  that  there  is  an  aim  transcending  all  others  needs  to  be 
constantly  brought  home  to  the  pupil,  and  that  he  is  to  be  assisted 
in  discovering  the  relations  which  connect  all  the  minor  with  the 
major  ends.  The  saying  of  Aristotle  still  holds  good.  "  If  then 
there  be  an  end  which  we  desire  for  its  own  sake,  and  if  we  are  not 
for  ever  to  choose  one  thing  for  the  sake  of  something  else,  since 
this  would  be  a  progressus  ad  indefinitum  which  would  stamp 
human  endeavour  as  idle  and  vain,  it  is  evident  that  this  final  end 
must  be  life's  highest  good." 

Further,  it  follows,  so  far  as  school  education  is  concerned,  that 
the  ethical  note  is  to  be  sounded  in  the  teaching  of  all  branches  of 
the  curriculum,  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  of  natural  science, 
in  the  manual  training  no  less  than  in  history,  literature  and  art. 
If  the  whole  nature  of  man  is  to  be  ethically  affected,  and  not  merely 
that  side  of  him  which  is  prominent  in  social  intercourse,  the  system 
of  instruction  in  all  its  branches  must  be  made  to  contribute  to  this 
result.  It  follows  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  feelings  and 
the  will  must  be  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  ethical  aim.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  gravest  perils  connected  with  ethical  education,  as  all  agree, 
is  that  of  over-emphasising  the  intellectual  side  of  it.  To  ward  off 
this  danger  various  opportunities  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  educator, 
some  of  which  may  now  be  briefly  mentioned  : 

(a)  The  government  of  the  school  (self-government  to  be  intro- 
duced as  far  as  possible). 

(b)  Discipline  of  the  school  (co-operation  of  committees  of  the 
scholars  in  preventing  breaches  of  discipline,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  administering  of  penalties). 

(c)  Great  attention  to  be  given  to  the  relation  of  the  older  and 
more  advanced  pupils  to  backward  pupils  and  members  of  lower 
classes  (assistance  in  study  by  the  more  to  the  less  advanced  to  be 
encouraged,  and  in  general  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  be  developed 
as  of  older  toward  younger  brothers). 

{d)  Ethicising  of  the  relations  of  the  students  to  the  teacher. 
(By  this  I  understand  chiefly  impressing  upon  the  students  the 
responsibility  of  inferiors  to  superiors,  i.e.,  the  responsibility  of 
making  such  preparation  and  assuming  such  an  attitude  as  will 
enable  the  superior — ^the  teacher — to  manifest  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  his  ability,  his  latent  powers,  his  personality.) 
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(e)  Right  ordering  of  the  club  life  of  the  students,  the  club  or 
the  fraternity  to  be  the  expression  of  collective  student  friendship, 
and  friendship  to  be  based  on  the  idea  of  mutual  prizing  and  of 
reciprocal  endeavour  among  equals,  to  bring  out  the  potentially  best 
in  each. 

(/)  Promoting  so-called  social  service  activities  by  the  pupils, 
such  as  participation  in  the  work  of  social  settlements,  the  visiting 
of  prisons,  hospitals,  &c.,  organisation  of  groups  to  take  charge  of 
particular  cases  of  charity,  to  relieve,  for  instance,  the  necessities  of 
some  one  poor  family,  and  thereby  to  learn  to  take  a  continuous 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate. 


II 

Ethical  education  should  aim  to  include  the  whole  nature  of  the 
pupil,  and  not  merely  to  inculcate  the  virtues  of  social  intercourse. 
This  was  the  first  general  statement  submitted.  The  second  is  : 
ethical  education  must  be  pervaded  by  the  ethical  spirit.  Emphasis 
on  the  spirit,  as  opposed  to  the  letter,  is  indeed  a  commonplace. 
But  it  behoves  us  to  attach  a  precise  meaning  to  the  term  spirit,  if 
we  would  understand  the  real  scope  and  force  of  the  above  state- 
ment. The  ethical  standard  is  an  ideal  standard,  to  which  we  can 
never  more  than  remotely  approidmate. 

The  worth  of  a  man  consists  never  in  his  actual  moral  achieve- 
ments, but  in  the  constant  effort  he  puts  forth  towards  higher 
achievement.  The  glint  of  goodness,  so  far  as  it  shines  into  human 
life,  appears,  so  to  speak,  in  the  moment  of  transition  from  one  level 
to  a  higher  level.  The  ethical  spirit,  therefore,  consists  in  the  blending 
of  a  profound  humility,  respecting  the  results  one  has  attained,  with 
the  unrelaxing  determination  still  to  strive.  And  the  true  ethical 
teacher  is  he  who  communicates  to  his  pupils  the  impulse  to  strive. 
There  need  be  no  fear  on  this  account  that  the  pupil  will  overlook 
the  distance  which  separates  him  from  the  master.  On  the  contrary, 
recognising  the  comparative  height  to  which  the  master  has  risen 
above  him,  and  impressed  at  the  same  time  with  the  small  value 
which  the  latter  attaches  to  his  superior  acquirements,  the  pupil 
will  be  shamed  out  of  his  own  conceit,  and  realise  as  he  could  not 
otherwise  do  the  infinity  of  the  task  which  is  set  to  human  beings. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  the 
decisive  factor  in  ethical  education.  But  the  phrase,  personality  of 
the  teacher,  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  just  expounded.  It  is 
not  enough,  as  is  commonly  said,  that  the  teacher  shall  be  right- 
minded,  impartial,  honest,  strict  in  the  performance  of  duty,  in  order 
to  impress  the  same  qualities  on  his  pupils.  All  these  qualities 
may,  after  all,  but  produce  a  kind  of  technical  righteousness.     With- 
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out  the  ethical  spirit,  the  spirit  of  humility  and  striving,  they  will 
fail  to  reach  the  mark. 

And  one  other  most  important  amendment  of  the  common  view 
as  to  the  influence  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher  I  would  here 
venture  to  submit.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  right  teacher, 
the  teacher  "  by  the  grace  of  God,"  may  and  often  does  exercise  an 
influence  for  life  upon  his  pupils.  But  yet  the  very  best  results 
cannot  be  reached  by  a  single  teacher,  a  flne  personality  in  the  midst 
of  other  less  worthy  or  unworthy  members  of  the  staff  of  teachers. 
It  is  the  whole  staff,  in  their  relations  with  one  another,  that  pro- 
duces the  most  lasting  effect.  It  is  the  exemplary  conduct,  not  of 
one,  but  of  the  whole  body  of  masters,  acting  in  one  spirit  and  for 
one  purpose,  that  will  leave  its  abiding  trace  on  the  nature  of  the 
pupils,  and  reconstitute  their  life  in  its  inmost  motives. 

Ill 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  discussion  of  this  entire  subject, 
however,  remains.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  by  adherents  of  the 
movement  for  ethical  education,  as  well  as  by  its  critics,  that  the 
object  of  the  movement  is  to  substitute  a  naturalistic  morality  for  a 
supernatural  morality,  a  secular  or  mundane  for  a  theological,  a 
scientific  for  a  religious  morality.  I  cannot  too  earnestly  express 
my  complete  aissent  from  such  views  as  these. 

Again,  it  has  been  held  that  in  ethical  education,  avoiding  con- 
tentious issues,  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  propagating  those 
points  of  morality  which  are  common  to  the  different  philosophical 
and  religious  sects,  to  those  simple  and  fundamental  moral  teachings 
upon  which  all  can  agree.  To  this  common-fund  theory,  however, 
as  it  may  be  called,  there  is  a  twofold  objection.  First,  that  the 
common  fund  does  not  really  exist,  or  at  all  events  to  an  infinitely 
smaller  extent  than  is  supposed.  The  illusion  that  there  is  such  a 
basis  of  agreement  is  principally  due  to  the  crudeness  of  our  moral 
vocabulary,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  same  terms  are  used  the 
world  over,  despite  enormous  differences  in  the  meanings  attached  to 
them.  For  instance,  Plato  says  "Be  just,"  but  justice  for  him  in- 
volves the  total  exclusion  of  manual  labourers  from  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  The  social  reformer  of  to-day  likewise  says  "  Be  just," 
and  intends  thereby  to  convey  a  diametrically  opposite  conclusion. ' 

The  second  objection  is,  that  the  method  of  arriving  at  agree- 
ment by  the  elimination  of  differences,  if  it  be  applicable  at  all, 
would  lead  us  to  a  residual  minimum  of  morality,  wholly  devoid  of 
vitality  and  of  the  power  to  move. 

Society  is  changing  around  us,  the  conditions  under  which  life 
is  carried  on  are  changing  ;  the  altered  conditions  raise  up  new  moral 
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problems,  and  in  the  attempt  to  solve  them,  our  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  of  the  significance  of  morality  itself  must  be  enlarged. 
Now  all  this  brings  us  back  to  the  point  already  stated  under 
I.  A  sovereign  end  is  to  be  set  up,  a  paramount  principle  is  to  be 
posited.  But  of  what  nature  is  this  principle  to  be,  and  how  can 
we  enunciate  it  without  doing  violence  to  the  convictions  of  others 
who  may  differ  from  us  ? 

A  metaphysical  principle  clearly  it  cannot  be,  for  the  meta- 
physical schools  are  hopelessly  at  variance.  A  religious  doctrine 
it  cannot  be,  for  the  same  reason.  It  can  only  be  a  secondary 
principle,  a  middle  axiom,  which  indeed  may  be  derived  from 
metaphysical  or  theological  sources  or  from  biology,  or  from  what- 
ever quarter  you  please,  but  which  shall  rest  for  its  validity,  not 
on  the  source  whence  it  is  derived,  but  on  the  sole  fact  that  it 
is  capable  of  being  verified  in  moral  experience.  The  business  of 
ethical  education  is  to  furnish  to  men  that  mode  of  conduct  which 
approves  itself  as  livable,  as  conducive  to  the  permanent  satis- 
faction of  human  nature,  not  in  part,  but  as  a  whole. 

The  hope  of  agreement  and  progress  in  ethical  education 
depends  for  its  realisation  upon  our  willingness  to  stake  everything 
on  verification  in  experience.  But  by  experience,  I  here  mean 
experience  in  the  moral  field,  and  by  verification,  the  method 
appropriate  to  the  moral  field,  and  not  some  alien  method  that  may 
apply  in  other  fields. 

The  great  step,  it  seems,  to  be  taken  at  this  time  is  to  bring 
about  at  least  a  provisional  segregation  of  the  moral  sphere  from 
that  of  science,  art,  &;c.,  to  study  patiently  the  phenomena  that  lie 
within  this  sphere,  and  no  longer  to  treat  it  as  a  dependency  either 
of  theology  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  physical  science  on  the  other. 

Of  the  sort  of  paramount  principle  or  rule  whidi  I  have  in 
mind  as  forming  the  atarting-point  of  ethical  education,  examples 
may  be  found  in  the  golden  rule  of  the  New  Testament  and  in  the 
Kantian  rule  :  "  Treat  thy  fellow  man,  never  merely  as  a  means, 
but  ever  also  as  an  end." 

But  other  formulas  will  have  to  be  found  covering  sections  of 
the  moral  sphere  to  which  these  do  not  adequately  apply,  and  the 
task  of  discovering  them  will  be  the  prime  task  of  the  student  of  a 
progressive  ethical  science. 

It  will  sufficiently  appear  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  help 
of  the  metaphysician,  of  the  theologian,  and  of  the  earnest  thinker, 
whatever  his  personal  bias  be,  so  far  from  being  discarded,  is 
liberally  welcomed. 
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IV 

The  ethical  education  of  the  young  cannot  be  planned  satisfac- 
torily until  a  scheme  of  ethical  education  for  adults  has  been 
elaborated.  A  part  cannot  be  determined  without  relation  to  the 
whole  ;  the  portico  without  relation  to  the  building  to  which  it  is 
designed  to  be  the  entrance.  The  ethical  principle  indeed  ever 
remains  the  same,  but  in  the  successive  periods  of  childhood, 
adolescence,  early  manhood  and  womanhood,  middle  manhood  and 
womanhood,  late  manhood  and  womanhood,  old  age,  the  application 
of  the  ethical  principle  changes,  new  aspects  of  it  coming  into 
view.  The  ethical  problems  of  marriage  and .  parenthood,  the 
ethical  problems  of  the  apprentice,  the  journeyman  and  the 
master  in  any  vocation,  the  ethical  problems  connected  with 
citizenship,  the  specific  duties  attaching  to  a  position  of  com- 
mand and  authority,  the  ethical  problems  connected  with  retire- 
ment from  active  life,  in  old  age,  all  these  emerge  in  a  certain 
serial  sequence  (though  the  different  terms  of  the  series  may 
sometimes  come  earlier  and  sometimes  later).  And  the  right 
ethical  training  in  any  precedent  stage  is  that  which  fits  the  person 
trained  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  succeeding  stages. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  special  attention  of  my  fellow  workers 
to  this  point.  I  have  now  been  engaged  for  something  more  than 
thirty  years  in  the  practical  work  of  ethical  teaching,  and  the 
conviction  has  deepened  that  a  thorough  consideration,  and  to 
begin  with  at  least  an  outlined  elaboration,  of  a  scheme  of  ethical 
education  covering  the  successive  periods  of  life,  is  the  condition  of 
any  really  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  of  moral  education  for 
the  young.  The  tendency  to  confound  ethical  education  with 
ethical  education  in  schools  is  to  be  deplored  and  must  be  corrected. 
Adult  education  would  be  no  less  education,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  if  it  were  to  be  exclusively  self-education,  as  is  often 
supposed.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  systematic 
helps  and  organised  methods  are  required  by  adults,  and  will  come 
into  use  as  soon  as  attention  shall  be  more  largely  directed  to  this 
need.  Finally,  a  few  statements  to  indicate  my  position  in  regard 
to  some  practical  aspects  of  the  movement  for  ethical  education. 

I  fear  nothing  so  much  as  a  too  rapid  extension  of  this  movement, 
a  mushroom  growth  of  it.  The  work  is  so  difficult  and  delicate  that 
it  should  not  be  entrusted  to  any  except  to  teachers  thoroughly 
trained  and  possessing  the  qualifications  before  mentioned. 

If  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  others,  harm  will  come  of  it 
instead  of  good,  and  a  reaction  will  inevitably  follow.  Of  no  other 
subject  is  it  so  true — 

Corruptio  optimi  pessima. 
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Direct  teaching,  whenever  it  is  given,  should  not  be  given  in  the 
form  of  ethics  lessons.  The  assimilation  of  it  to  the  ordinary 
school  lesson  should  most  carefully  be  avoided.  It  should  take 
the  form  ^  of  intimate  communion  between  the  master  and  his 
pupil  friends.  It  should  consist  of  a  series  of  talks  on  the 
wisdom  of  life,  embodying  the  experience  which  an  older  seeker 
after  moral  salvation  has  gathered,  and  which  he  passes  on  to 
those  who  are  setting  out,  if  perchance  he  may  aid  them  in  their 
quest. 

But  it  seems  to  me  best  on  all  accounts,  that  this  part  of  the 
work  should  not  be  undertaken  by  the  State,  both  for  the  reason 
already  given,  the  scarcity  of  suitable  teachers,  and  because  State 
teaching,  as  at  present  organised,  almost  inevitably  tends  to  become 
formal  and  mechanised.  The  task  of  direct  ethical  teaching  had 
better  be  left,  for  the  present  at  least,  in  the  hands  of  voluntary 
associations. 


DIE  PKINZIPIEN    DER  MORAL-ERZIEHUNG  GE- 

STUTZT  DURCH  VERBINDUNG  MIT  ENERGETIK 

UND  HARMONIK 

Von  Geheimrat  Prof.  Dr.  WILHELM  FOERSTER 
(Berlin) 

Bei  der  erzieherischen  Pflege  der  Willens-  und  Charakterbildung 
der  werdenden  Menschen,  nicht  bloss  in  der  Kindheit  und  Jugend, 
sondern  in  alien  Stufen  und  Wandlungen  des  Lebens,  ist  es  von 
fundamentaler  Bedeutung,  dass  fiir  die  hierbei  massgebenden  und 
in  der  Erziehung  zu  kultivierenden  Grundsatze  und  t)berzeugungen 
zugleich  eine  moglichst  einmiitige  Wiirdigung  in  dem  umge- 
benden  Gemeinschaftslcben  gesichert  sei. 

Wenn  diese  Einmiitigkeit  nicht  vorhanden  ist,  so  ist  dies  schon 
an  sich  eine  der  driickendsten  sozialen  Note  ;  aber  es  ist  klar,  dass 
die  hieraus  entstehenden  Schwierigkeiten  und  Verwirrungen  am 
unheilvollsten  gerade  in  den  erzieherischen  Institutionen 
wirken  miissen.  Denn  entweder  entsteht  aus  den  Verschieden- 
heiten  und  den  entsprechenden  Unsicherheiten  der  tieferen 
Uberzeugungen  der  Lehrenden  eine  verhangnisvoUe  Verminderung 
der  intellektuellen  und  der  moralischen  Wirksamkeit  ihres  Lehrens, 
oder  es  ergeben  sich,  was  wohl  noch  gefahrlicher  ist,  aus  einer 
kiinstlichen,  autoritativen  Verhiillung  jener  in  der  iibrigen 
Kulturwelt    doch    nicht    zu    verbergenden    Unsicherheiten     und 
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Konfiikte  die  nachhaltigsten  Zweifel  der  zu  erziehenden  Seelen  an 
der  Wahrhaftigkeit  der  lehrenden  und  leitenden  Personen  selber. 

Gerade  in  letzterem  Falle  geschieht  es  namlich,  dass  gegeniiber 
den  bisherigen  grundlegenden  sozialen  Institutionen,  deren  Geltung 
aus  den  Weltanschauungen  der  Vergangenheit  emporgewachsen 
war,  die  neuen  Gedanken  sich  zu  einer  radikal  einseitigen  Scharfe 
der  Kritik  erheben,  welche  in  alle  Lebensstufen  eindringt  und  in 
den  noch  der  Erziehung  unterliegenden  Lebensaltern,  wenn  ihnen 
das  Neue  autoritativ  vorenthalten  wird,  nun  erst  recht  auf  dem 
Wege  der  sensationellsten  und  dabei  lukrativsten,  litterarischen 
und  publizistischen  Verbreitung  unsaglichen  Schaden  anricbtet. 

Wie  ist  Hiilfe  dagegen  zu  scbaffen  ?  Sicherlich  nicht  durch 
Mundtotmacbung  der  emporwacbsenden,  wenn  auch  vielfach  noch 
so  ungereiften  Kritik  ;  denn  gerade  hierdurch  wiirde  der  Klarungs- 
prozess  dieser  zum  grossen  Teil  aus  gesunden  und  unumganglichen 
Entwickelungsstufen  der  wissenschaftlichen  Arbeit  hervorgebenden 
Gedanken  nur  gebemmt  werden,  Vielmehr  ist  eben  dieser 
Klarungsprozess  dadurcb  zu  fordern,  dass  die  bisher  autoritativ 
geltenden  Ergebnisse  vergangener  Denkarbeit  und  vergangener 
sozialer  Erfahrungen  nicht  als  ein  gesetzgeberisches  noli  me 
tangere  in  der  Erziehung  hingestellt  werden,  sondern  gerade 
gemass  der  Eigenart  ihrer  Bewahrung  auch  eine  intellektuell 
vertiefende  Begriindung  erfahren.  Und  fiir  eine  solche  positive 
Behandlung  der  psychischen  und  sozialen  Probleme  bieten  jetzt  die 
Auffassungen  der  naturwissenschaftlichen  Forschung  selber,  welche 
sich  bisher  so  haufig  nur  zu  leidenschafthchem  Gegensatze  gegen 
die  Gedankenschopfungen  der  Vergangenheit  zugespitzt  batten, 
immer  deutUcher  die  kraftigsten  Handhaben. 

Die  aus  der  astronomischen  und  physikalisch-chemischen 
Natur-Erkenntnis  emporgewachsenen  und  auch  in  der  Erforschung 
der  Lebewelt  schon  so  erfolgreich  bewahrte  Lehre  von  der  Erhaltung 
und  Umwandlung  der  Energie,  mitkurzen  Worten,  die  Energetik, 
beginnt  in  der  Tat  solche  Handhaben  darzubieten. 

Als  ein  Gipfelpunkt  der  energetischen  Entwickelung  des 
Erdenlebens  betrachtet,  hat  die  Menschenseele  allmalig  auch  in  der 
naturwissenschaftlichen  Weltanschauung  eine  Hohe  und  Wiirde 
erlangt,  die  sich  immer  bedeutsamer  dem  tiefsten  Sinne  der 
Auffassung  nahert,  welche  die  alte  Gedankenwelt,  insbesondere 
auch  das  Christentum,  bisher  der  Menschenseele  gewidmet  hat,  als 
einem  Idealwesen  von  unbeschrankter  Freiheit  und  unbegrenzter 
Dauer  in  dem  Reiche  des  allumfassenden  Ideal- Wesens  "  Gottheit." 
Und  die  Stellung,  welche  hierdurch  der  Seele  gegeniiber  dem 
sogenannten  leiblichen  Organismus  und  gegeniiber  der  ganzen 
sogenannten  korperlichen  Welt  bisher  gegeben  wurde,  findet  nun 
mit  zartester  Vermeidung  absoluter  Formulierungen  ihre  Analogic 
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in  derjenigen  Art  von  Unabhangigkeit  und  Uberlegenheit,  welche 
die  Seelenwelt  nach  den  jetzigen  Anschauungen  der  Energetik 
gegeniiber  der  Aussenwelt  und  gegeniiber  dem  eigenen  Organismus, 
als  relativ  freie  Willensmacht  einnimmt. 

Hiermit  wird  aber  in  der  Tat  ein  entscheidender  Schritt  zur 
Uberwindung  der  Harten  und  Einseitigkeiten  des  Materialismus 
getan,  der  eine  Zeitlang,  auf  Grund  weitverbreiteter  Abneigung 
gegen  die  Selbstgewissheiten  der  Mystik  und  gegen  die  Unduld- 
samkeiten  der  religiosen  Weltanschauungen,  allzu  leichtmiitig  und 
gedankenlos  die  Menschenseele  einer  niedrigen  Abhangigkeit  von 
der  elementaren  Mechanik  der  Natur-Erscheinungen  und  Natur- 
Krafte,  insbesondere  auch  von  dem  leiblichen  Organismus, 
unterordnete ;  wie  es  u.  a.  in  der  Wortverbindung  "  I'homme 
machine  "  ausgedriickt  wurde,  und  der  dann  andererseits  in  seinen 
neueren  Entwickelungsphasen,  in  der  zweiten  Halfte  des  verflossenen 
Jahrhunderts,  in  dem  bekannten  Worte  "  Ignorabimus  "  einen  viel 
zu  weit  gehenden  Kleinmut  auspragte,  hinsichtlich  der  Moglichkeit 
eines  tieferen  Verstandnisses  der  Eigenart  und  der  Entwicklungs- 
hohe,  welche  die  Seelenwelt  auch  innerhalb  des  Gebietes  der  mess- 
baren  Naturkrafte  zu  erreichen  vermag.  Sei  es  den  nachfolgenden 
Darlegungen  gestattet,  mit  der  von  dem  verfiigbaren  Baum 
gebotenen  UnvoUstandigket  einige  Gedanken  iiber  die  erzieherische 
Bedeutung  dieser  ganzen  Sachlage  hier  zusammenzufassen. 

Auf  dem  Grund  sozialen  Zusammenwirkens  vieltausendjahriger 
Gedankenbauten,  zugleich  unterstiitzt  durch  die  stete  Gesetzmassig- 
keit  der  Himmelserscheinungen,  hat  die  Menschheit  allmalig  ein 
tieferes  und  umfassenderes  Verstandnis  der  umgebenden  Welt, 
einschliesslich  der  Wohnstatte  ihres  eignen  Gedankenlebens, 
erlangt,  und  zwar  in  solchem  Grade,  dass  sie  Vergangenheit  und 
Zukunft  der  ausseren  Vorgange  immer  weitreichender  verbindet 
und  dabei  die  Vorgange  und  Gestaltungen  in  der  Natur  nicht 
bloss,  im  Anschlusse  an  jenes  Verstandnis,  mit  den  Mitteln  und 
Kraften  der  Aussenwelt  nachbildet,  sondern  die  Natur  auch  durch 
schopferische  Neugestaltungen  bereichert  und  erganzt,  andererseits 
aber  durch  den  vom  Menschen  unabhangigen  Fortgang  der  Welt- 
Erscheinungen  unablassige  Bereicherung  und  berichtigende  Ver- 
vollkommnung  der  Gedanken  welt  empfangt. 

Und  aus  der*  Erforschung  der  mit  der  Verscharfung  und 
Erweiterung  der  Sinneswahrnehmungen  wachsenden  Fiille  von 
Erscheinungen  im  Gebiete  der  thermischen,  optischen,  elektrischen, 
magnetischen,  chemischen  und  biologischen  Vorgange  ist  dann  jene 
vorerwahnte  Lehre  von  der  Erhaltung  und  Umwandlung  der 
Energie  emporgestiegen,  eine  mathematisch-experimentelle  Lehre, 
der  mit  jedem  Tage  umfassendere  und  voUstandigere  Bewahrung 
zu  Teil  wirdr 
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Dabei  sind  in  der  Natur  grosse  Gebiete  von  typischen  und- 
fast  wandellosen  Bewegungserscheinungen  immer  sicherer  nach- 
gewiesen  worden,  in  denen  sich  solche  energetische  Dauergesetze 
ofienbaren,  welche  eine  tiefe  Verwandtschaft  mit  der  Rhythmik  und 
Harmonik  der  Tonwelt,  dieser  reinsten  Gliickserscheinung  unseres 
Seelenlebens,  erkennen  lassen. 

So  ist  es  denn  keineswegs  verfriiht,  jetzt  schon  den  Gedanken 
auszusprechen,  dass  unsere  Seelenwelt  eine  der  vollkommensten 
und  machtvoUsten  Dauerformen  der  Energie  in  dem  gewaltigen 
KosmoB  darstellt.  Noch  mebr,  es  lasst  sicb  aus  psycbologischen 
Beobachtungen  und  Associationen,  aus  psychophysiscben  Messungen 
und  Experimenten,  aus  psycbopathiscben  Erfahrungen  und  Hei- 
lungen,  immer  deutlicber  erweisen,  dass  in  diese  energetiscbe  und 
harmonistische  Dauerwelt  von  Erinnerungs-  und  Gedanken- Verbin- 
dungen  zwar  unablassig  aus  der  umgebenden  Welt,  auf  den  Wegen 
der  Sinnesorgane  und  |  der  Nervenleitungen  sowie  des  Blutkreis- 
laufs,  energetische  Wirkungen  von  aussen  zugleich  mit  den 
Wirkungen  von  wechselnden  Lust-  und  Unlust-Zustanden  des 
Leibes  eindringen,  dass  aber  in  der  durch  die  Jahrtausende 
gemeinsamer  Gedankenbauten  gefestigten  Harmonik  der  Seelenwelt 
die  grandiose  Fabigkeit  obwaltet,  diesem  Eindringen  der  rubelosen 
Veranderlicbkeiten  des  Augenblicks  sofort  ein  Ziel  zu  setzen.  So 
gelingt  es  der  Seele,  sogar  mitten  in  den  starksten  von  aussen  oder 
von  dem  eigenen  Organismus  herkommenden  Erregungen  die 
voUste  harmonische  Rube  2u  bewahren,  und  zwar  durch  sofortige 
Einordung  der  von  aussen  kommenden  Energie- Wirkungen  in  die 
Dauerwelt  der  Erinnerungen  und  Erwartungen  und  des  ganzen 
Beiches  der  Ideen  und  Idealgestaltungen. 

Nur  scheinbar  verschwinden  hierbei  die  von  aussen  kommenden 
Wirkungen  in  der  anscheinenden  Rube  der  Seelenwelt,  einer  Rube, 
die  zweifellos  aus  gewaltigster  energetiscber  Dauerbewegung  dieser 
Innenwelt,  nacb  festen  barmoniscben  Gesetzen,  bestebt.  Ganz 
anders  in  denjenigen  Fallen,  in  welcben  die  Augenblicks  wirkungen 
zwar  auch  in  die  Seelenwelt  vollig  eingeordnet  werden,  aber  dort 
in  solcber  Weise  mit  den  aus  den  Erinnerungen  aufgebauten  Erwar* 
tungen  zusammentrefEen,  dass  nun  eine  Gegenwirkung  nacb  aussen, 
eine  sogenannte  Willensentscheidung,  in  Tatigkeit  tritt,  welche  dann 
mit  Hilfe  des  Organismus  bestimmte  Wirkungen  in  der  Aussenwelt 
im  Sinne  der  Erhaltung  der  giinstigsten  harmonistischen  Bedin- 
gungen  der  Innenwelt  hervorzubringen  sucht. 

An  diese  beiden  idealsten  Fiille  des  Verhaltens  der  Seelenwelt 
zur  umgebenden  Welt  scbliessen  sich  nun  in  einfacber  Weise  die 
Deutungen  des  Verlaufes  der  viel  zahlreicheren  Falle  an,  in  denen 
die  Willensentscheidung  nicht  lediglich  das  Resultat  eines  reinen 
Gedankenprozesses  zu  Gunsten  der  Erhaltung  oder  Erhohung  der 
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Energie  und  Harmonie  des  Seelenlebens  ist,  sondern  aus  KomprO- 
missen  der  hochsten  Wohlgefiihle  solcher  Entscheidungen  mit  den 
Forderungen  der  Lust-  oder  Unlust-Gefiihle  des  Organismus 
hervorgeht.  Die  extremen  Falle  nach  dieser  Seite  bin  sind 
diejenigen,  in  denen  die  tieferen  Entscheidungen  der  Dauerhar- 
monie  des  Seelenlebens  ganz  von  den  ihnen  vorgreifenden  Augen- 
blickswirkungen  jener  Lust-  oder  Unlust-Gefiible  iiberwallt  werden. 
Gibt  es  ja  docb  grosse  Gruppen  von  Fallen,  in  denen  die  Augen- 
blicksforderungen  der  Lust-  oder  Unlust-Gefiihle  die  Willensent- 
scheidungen  fast  ganz  eigenmachtig  regeln,  namlich  in  den 
sogenannten  Reflexbewegungen,  in  denen,  auf  Grund  von  zweifel- 
losen  Erfahrungen  der  Seele  iiber  die  Notwendigkeit  schleunigster, 
wenn  auch  nur  partieller  Willensentscheidung,  die  Seelenwelt  in 
der  Regel  auf  Einmischung  verzichtet  und  den  dienenden  Organen 
in  bewahrter  Weise  die  unmittelbare  Beseitigung  von  Schadlich- 
keiten  oder  die  unmittelbare  Herbeifiihrung  wohltuender  oder 
schiitzender  Betatigungen  iiberlasst. 

Die  vorstehenden  Andeutungen  geniigen  sicherlich  zu  einer 
vorlaufigen  Orientierung  iiber  die  Form,  in  welcher  die  Grundan- 
schauungen  der  Energetik  in  die  Probleme  der  Willensentschei- 
dungen  eirizufiihren  sind,  welche  letzteren  ja  doch  den  eigentlichen 
Kernpunkt  der  individuellen  und  sozialen  Moral  bilden.  Eine 
Seele,  in  welcher,  abgesehen  von  dem  Gebiete  der  Reflexbewegungen, 
die  Willensentscheidungen,  gegeniiber  den  von  aussen  kommenden 
Augenblickswirkungen,  einer  wandelloseren,  harmonisch  geordneten 
Gedankenwelt  angehoren,  heisst  ein  Charakter. 

Bei  den  Fragen  der  Charakterbildung  und  der  Erziehung 
iiberhaupt  wird  es  sich  also  wesentlich  darum  handeln,  in  jedem 
Einzelnen  sowie  in  den  Gemeinschaften,  so  ausnahmslos  wie 
moglich,  der  Seelenwelt  und  der  Gesetzmassigkeit  ihrer  Dauer- 
erscheinungen  und  tiefsten  Harmoniebediirfnisse  die  hochsten 
Entscheidungen  zu  sichern.  Fiir  die  zahllosen  Falle,  in  denen  die 
nach  Willens-Entscheidungen  der  Seele  und  nach  Betatigungen  des 
Menschen  drangenden  Vorgange  und  Zustande,  insbesondere  auch 
die  Lust-  oder  Unlust-Gefiihle  des  Organismus,  sich  der  Stellung- 
nahme  der  hoheren  Instanz  entgegensetzen,  indem  sie  die  Aus- 
gleichungen  und  Entscheidungen,  die  aus  den  Tiefen  und  Femen  der 
Erinnerungen  und  Erwartungen  der  Seelenwelt  kommen,  zu  Gunsten 
der  Augenblicksforderungen  hemmen  und  zuriickdrangen,  ist  es  nun 
von  eminenter  Bedeutung  in  Erziehung  und  Leben,  dass  die  alten 
Lehren  und  Anschauungen  in  BetrefE  der  Stellung  der  Seele  zum 
Weltall  und  zu  dessen  idealen  Machten  nicht  langer  auch  von  der 
Naturwissenchaft  mit  blosser  niedriger  Skepsis  behandelt  werden. 
Durch  die  neuen,  fiir  die  weitesten  Kreise  so  eindrucksvoUen 
Gedanken  der  Energetik  und  Harmonik  konnen  in  der  Tat  gewisse 
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Seiten  der  alten  AuSassung  tiefere   Begriindung,  ja  in  wichtigen 
Punkten  sogar  einen  wahren  Aufschwung  erfahren. 

Die  Seelenwelt  (wie  sie  aus  der  allgemeinen  Lebewelt  durch  die 
Entwiekelung  der  Mitteilungsf ahigkeit  und  ihrer  sozialen  Organisa- 
tion hervorgegangen  ist,  und  wie  ihre  Stellung  jetzt  in  der  natur- 
wissenschaftlichen  Erkenntnis  erfasst  werden  kann)  ist  der  Sitz 
einer  sittlichen  Freiheit  der  Entscheidungen,  die  zwar  keine  absolute 
ist,  die  jedoch  iiber  den  niederen  Regionen  des  Begehrens  und 
Wollens  eine  ausgleichende,  mit  sicherer  Uberlegenheit  lenkende 
Stellung  einnimmt,  wenn  im  Seelenleben  die  gemeinsame  Energetik 
und  Harmonik  der  Menscbenwelt  ganz  und  voll  die  Fiihrung 
erringt.  Die  Abhangigkeit  von  dieser  Fiihrung,  d.h.,  von  "  Vernunft 
und  Wissenschaft,"  sichert  dann  dem  Menschen  die  Unabhangigkeit 
vom  Augenblick  und  von  den  niederen  Antrieben,  mit  einem  Wort 
*'  die  Freiheit  "  ;  denn  Freiheit  bedeutet  im  Menschenleben  doch 
nirgends  die  absolute  Willkiir,  sondern  die  Unabhangigkeit  von 
der  Willkiir  und  die  Abhangigkeit  von  den  Dauerformen  der 
Gesetzmassigkeit  oder  von  dem  "  Willen  Gottes,"  wie  es  die  Sprache 
der  Vergangenheit  ausdriickt. 

Von  wissenschaftlicher  Seite  wird  noch  gegen  jene  ideale 
Einordnung  des  Seelenlebens  in  die  allgemeine  Energetik  mitunter 
die  Meinung  im  Sinne  des  missverstandlichen  "  Ignorabimus/' 
ausgesprochen,  dass  wir  doch  noch  zu  wenig  klares  Verstandnis 
hatten  von  der  Moglichkeit  des  selbstandigen  Bestehens  einer 
solchen  grandiosen  Dauerwelt  von  Energie  immitten  des  mensch- 
Uchen  Organismus  und  doch  eminent  unabhangig  von  ihm, 
zugleich  aber  durch  seine  Vermittelung  unablassig  energetische 
Einwirkungen  empfangend  und  dieselben  einordnend  oder  zuriick- 
gebend.  Man  meint  namlich,  dass  die  Wissenschaft  noch  keine 
deutlichen  Beweise  besitze  fiir  ein  solches  Zusammenwirken  von 
Leib  und  Seele,  fiir  eine  solche  hin-  und  hergehende  Umwandlung 
der  in  den  Nerven,  den  Gefassen,  den  Muskeln  u.s.w.,  waltenden 
Energie-Erscheinungen  in  eine  hohere  Form  von  Dauerbewegungen 
ohne  eigentliche  Lokalisierung.  Nun,  fiir  das  Vorhandensein 
harmonistischer  Dauersysteme  von  Bewegungen  ohne  sogenannte 
feste  Lokalisierung  hat  die  Physik,  die  Chemie,  die  Biologie 
bereits  zahlreiche  Beispiele  gefunden,  und  alle  diese  Wissenschaften 
operieren  bereits  zuversichtlich  und  erfolgreich  mit  mathematischen 
Gedankenbildern  fiir  diese  Bewegungswelten,  ohne  doch  irgendwie 
unmittelbare,  sinnliche  Wahrnehmungen  und  Einzel-Vorstellungen 
fiir  die  besonderen  Vorgange  und  ihre  Zusammenhange  zu  besitzen. 
Bin  Ignorabimus,  welches  auf  eine  mechanische  Erklarung  der 
Bewusstseins-Erscheinungen  ein  fiir  allemal  verzichten  woUte,  ware 
aber  etwas  ahnliches  als  ob  es  der  Astronomic  beifiele,  schliesslich 
auf  die  Erklarung  und  das  Vorauswissen  der  Himmelserscheinungen 
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2u  verzichten,  well  man  doch  nicht  dahinter  gekommen  sei,  in 
welcher  Weise  denn  iiberhaupt  die  Dauer-  und  Fern-Wirkimgen 
nnd  die  Augenblicksleistungen  der  allgemeinen  Anziehungskraft  zu 
Stande  kommen. 

In  Erziehung  nnd  Leben  wird  es  sich  nun  darum  handeln,  der 
freudigen  Zuversicht  Ausdruck  und  Wirksamkeit  zu  geben,  mit 
welcher  die  obigen  Gedankenmachte  uns  bei  den  unablassigen 
Konflikten  der  Seelen-Fordetungen  mit  den  Wirkungen  und 
Forderungen  der  Aussenwelt  und  des  Organismus  erfUllen  und 
Btarken  konnen.  Im  individuellen  und  sozialen  Leben  haben 
vielfach  die  so  zu  sagen  vegetativen  Forderungen  des  Organismus 
auf  Grund  der  an  sich  so  zweifellos  berechtigten  Einordnung  des 
ganzen  Menschen  in  das  ganze  und  voile  Naturwalten,  voUig 
unberechtigte  Einschrankungen  der  hochsten  Forderungen  des 
Seelenlebens  verlangt  und  fiir  die  Zukunft  der  Fortpflanzung,  der 
Erhaltung  der  Basse  u.s.w.,  den  Vorrang  vor  den  Zielen  der  hoheren 
seelischen  Kulturgemeinschaft  gepredigt. 

Die  ehrwiirdigsten  alten  und  die  geklartesten  neuen  Gedanken- 
Machte  konnen  und  werden  sich  jetzt  verbinden,  um  die  hochsten 
Ziele  des  Erdenlebens  auch  schon  in  der  Erziehung  aufleuchten  zu 
lassen,  und  zwar  die  alten  Gedankenmachte  im  Gebiete  der 
Idealwelten  des  tiefsten  Innern,  die  neuen  Gedankenmachte  im 
Gebiete  der  begliickendsten  Gestaltungen  auch  des  ausseren 
Lebens,  im  Sinne  der  Lenkung  und  Bemeisterung  der  Naturkrafte 
und  der  wachsenden  Harmonisierung  erdumfassenden  Gemein- 
schaftslebens. 


LES  PRINCIPES  DE  L'EDUCATION  MORALE 

Par  EMILE  BOUTBOUX 

(Membre  de  Tlnstitut) 

I.  Il  est,  touchant  les  principes  de  I'education  morale,  une  opinion, 
de  nos  jours  fort  rfepandue,  qui  tranche  la  question  d'une  maniere  en 
apparence  aussi  simple  que  pratique.  Quelles  que  soient,  dit-on, 
les  divergences  des  doctrines,  envisagees  dans  leurs  elements  religieux 
ou  m6taphysiques,  si  vous  venez  a  considerer  les  conclusions  pratiques 
qu'elles  formulent,  vous  serez  frappe  de  constater  la  parfaite 
uniformite  de  ces  dernieres.  De  meme  que,  dans  Tantiquite, 
stoicisme  et  6picurisme  aboutissaient  aux  memes  preceptes  ;  de 
m§me,  la  morale  d'un  chretien  ou  d'un  libre-penseur,  d'un  catholique, 
d'un  protestant  ou  d'un  juif,  est  identique.  Pourquoi  done  nous 
embarrasser  des  pretendus  appuis  metaphysiques  ou  religieux  de  la 
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morale  ?  Les  rechercher,  c'est  ouvrir  des  disputes  sans  fin,  tandis 
qu'on  est  sur  de  s'accorder,  si  Ton  consid^re  la  morale  en  elle-meme 
et  pour  elle-meme,  abstraction  faite  des  croyances  ou  speculations 
que  les  religions  ou  les  metaphysiques  y  rattachent.  Ajoutons  qu'en 
procedant  ainsi  on  ne  sacrifie  rien  en  realite,  puisque  apparemment 
la  meilleure  justification  des  religions  et  des  m6taphysiques  est  dans 
les  doctrines  morales  auxquelles  elles  aboutissent. 

2.  Ce  raisonnement,  tr&  r^pandu,  n'est  pas  k  I'abri  de  la  critique. 
Quand  il  serait  vrai  que  la  morale  des  croyants  et  des  incroyants, 
des  spiritualistes  et  des  materialistes  est  sensiblement  la  meme,  il 
ne  s'ensuivrait  pas  que  les  uns  et  les  autres  disposent  des  memes 
ressources  pour  pratiquer  en  effet  ces  preceptes  egalement  reconnus 
de  part  et  d'autre.  Autre  chose  est  connaitre,  autre  chose  faire : 
nuUe  part  plus  qu'en  morale  cette  distinction  n'est  capitale. 

Mais,  meme  reduite  a  la  theorie,  il  est  bien  vite  admis  que  la 
morale  demeure  la  meme,  quels  que  soient  les  principes  religieux  ou 
metaphysiques  auxquels  on  la  suspende.  Comment  identifier  I'effort 
du  stoicien  pour  plier  sa  volonte  individuelle  k  la  loi  universelle, 
avec  le  relachement  de  Tepicurien,  qui  s'ing^nie  a  se  servir  des 
choses  pour  vivre  sans  souffrance  sa  vie  individuelle  ?  N'entendons- 
nous  pas  frequemment  les  ad  vers  aires  de  I'idealisme  chretien  ou 
spiritualiste  denoncer  cette  doctrine  comme  engendrant  une  dis- 
position, contraire  a  la  morale  commune,  soit  a  dedaigner,  soit  a 
violenter  la  nature  ?  - 

3.  Rien  done  de  moins  certain  que  la  pretendue  identit6  des 
consequences  a  travers  la  diversite  des  principes.  Mais,  s'il  s'agit 
de  I'enseignement  de  la  morale  dans  I'ecole  publique,  il  est  tres  vrai 
que  cet  enseignement  ne  pent  porter  que  sur  la  morale  en  soi,  et 
doit  s'interdire  le  recours  aux  speculations  metaphysiques  comme 
aux  doctrines  religieuses.  La  raison  en  est  que  celles-ci  sont  avant 
tout  affaire  de  foi,  et  que  celles-la  sont  hors  de  la  portee  des  enfants. 

4.  Done  I'education  morale,  dans  une  ecole  publique,  est  neces- 
sairement  independante  de  la  religion  et  de  la  metaphysique.  Sur 
quels  principes  repose -t-elle  ? 

Un  pur  empirisme  est  insulfisant :  le  maitre  est  un  homme  qui 
donne  des  raisons. 

La  science  proprement  dite,  la  science  physique  et  naturelle  ne 
contient  pas  les  principes  de  I'education  morale.  La  science  est  un 
recueil  de  lois-faits ;  et  il  nous  faut  des  principes  normatifs ;  elle 
entreprend  une  reconstruction  mecanique  abstraite  de  la  r6alite 
donnee ;  et  il  nous  faut  des  lumi^res  et  des  forces  pour  determiner 
I'avenir,  et  choisir  enter  les  possibles. 

La  solution  la  plus  simple  du  probleme  est  encore  celle  qu'a 
donnee  Socrate.  L'education  morale,  k  Tecole  publique,  doit  prendre 
pour  principes  les  idees  commun^ment  admises  dans    la   societe 
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en  question  :  ra  jULaXiara  o/uLoXoyovjUL^pa.  On  est  amene  ainsi  a  etablir 
une  sorte  de  hierarchic,  dont  les  termes  seraient ;  les  principes 
actuellement  communs  a  Thumanite  civilisee  en  general,  les 
principes  re9us  dans  la  nation,  et  les  principes  admis  dans  les 
diff6rent8  groupes  de  la  8oci6te.  Le  probleme  est  de  degager  et 
concilier  convenablement  ces  divers  principes. 

Rattacher  les  maximes  morales  courantes  aux  idees  generales 
commun6ment  admises  est  une  premiere  maniere  de  les  justifier. 
II  en  est  une  seconde,  k  laquelle,  certes,  on  a  le  droit  de  viser  a 
r^cole  meme.  C'est  de  chercher  les  raisons  des  maximes  morales 
dans  la  Raison  meme,  dans  cette  faculte  superieure,  qui  fait  Tessence 
et  la  dignite  de  I'homme. 

II  est  juste  de  s'appuyer  sur  la  raison,  mais  qu'est-ce  que  la 
raison  ? 

On  la  confond  souvent  avec  le  raisonnement.  C'est  une  erreur. 
Le  raisonnement  est  un  mecanisme  qui,  d'un  principe  quelconque, 
fait  sortir  des  conclusions  qui  n'ont  d'autre  vertu  que  de  s'accorder 
avec  ce  principe.  Le  raisonnement  peut  fort  bien  se  retourner 
contre  la  raison  meme.     On  connait  le  mot  de  Moliere  : 

Et  le  raisonnement  en  bannit  la.  raison. 

La  raison  a  des  principes  :  elle  n'est  pourtant  pas,  chez  I'homme, 
un  livre  ecrit  une  fois  pour  toutes,  qu'il  n'y  ait  qu'a  d^chifErer 
et  apprendre  par  coBur.  La  raison  se  fait  et  n'est  jamais  achevee, 
elle  se  fait  de  la  reflexion  individuelle  et  collective  des  hommes 
sur  la  vie  et  sur  les  sciences.  Elle  represente,  virtuellement,  en  une 
faculte  vivante,  la  philosophic  de  la  connaissance  et  de  Taction 
que  I'humanite  professe  a  une  epoque  donnee. 

Remonter  aux  principes  de  la  raison  ainsi  entendue,  cultiver, 
chez  les  enfants  et  chez  les  hommes,  les  qualites  de  caractere,  de 
.coeur,d'esprit,d'intelligence,de  corps  et  de  tenue  que  present  cette 
raison,  en  leur  expliquant  pourquoi  elle  les  prescrit:  c'est,  apparem- 
ment,  la  plus  haute  tache  que  se  puisse  proposer  I'educateur  qui 
veut  proceder  par  principes,  et  apprendre  a  ses  Aleves  a  raisonner 
leur  conduite. 

Les  idees  communement  admises  par  les  honnetes  gens  ;  la 
raison  humaine,  sous  sa  forme  actuelle  et  vivante :  onnevoit  pas 
sur  quel  autre  fondement  pourrait  etre  etablie  I'education  morale 
k  I'^cole. 

5.  S'enfermer,  maintenant,  dans  ces  limites,  est-ce  proscrire  la 
religion  et  la  metaphysique  de  I'ame  humaine  ?     En  aucune  fa9on. 

II  en  est  des  notions  morales  communes  comme  du  langage. 
EUes  portent  en  elles  leurs  regies,  leurs  formes  generales.  Mais 
elles  n'existent  pas  par  elles-memes,  elles  sont  les  expressions  de 
la  vie  morale  des  individus  et  des  societes.     Et  cette  vie  a  pour 
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moteurs  les  croyances  religieuses,  les  aspirations  ideales,  les 
passions  nobles  ou  basses,  les  croyances  vraies  ou  fausses,  des 
consciences  et  des  volontes  humaines. 

Le  langage,  disj^it  Auguste  Comte,  est  construit  par  I'intelli- 
gence,  mais  inspir6  par  le  coeur.  Enseigner  a  ses  61eves  les  formes 
oil  s'est  relativement  fix6  le  langage,  est-ce  nier  la  source  vivante 
d'oti  il  est  sorti,  et  oil  il  se  retrempe  chaque  jour  ? 

Et  si  la  raison  elle-meme  est,  non  une  collection  d 'abstractions 
mortes  et  immuables,  mais  une  faculte  vivante,  oil  se  condensent 
et  s'universalisent  les  efforts  en  tous  sens  du  coeur,  de  la  volont6, 
de  I'intelligence  et  de  Tame  humaine,  comment  I'appel  a  la  raison 
serait-il  un  cong6  donne  a  la  religion,  a  la  m^taphysique,  aux  elans 
spontanes  et  plus  ou  moins  mysterieux  de  I'd^me  des  individus  et 
des  societes  ?  La  raison  ne  pent  etre  la  negation  de  la  vie,  car 
elle  la  suppose  ;  et  la  vie  elle-meme  s'alimente  k  ces  sources 
8up6rieures,  dont  la  religion  et  la  m^taphysique  aspirent  a  nous 
reveler  la  nature  et  a  nous  assurer  la  possession. 

A  I'ecole  d'enseigner  et  d'inculquer  aux  enfants  les  principes 
de  vie  devenus,  parmi  les  hQmmes  cultiv^s,  sensiblement  com- 
muns.  A  la  religion,  k  la  science,  a  I'art,  k  la  m^taphysique,  a  la 
vie,  de  maintenir  et  de  deployer,  avec  une  grandeur  croissante, 
cette  puissance  de  creation  dans  le  vrai,  le  beau  et  le  bien,  qui  est 
le  privilege  de  I'humanit^. 


SECOND  SESSION 

AIMS,  MEA.YS,  AND  LIMITATIONS,  IN    THE  VARIOUS  TYPES 

OF  SCHOOLS 
BUTS,    MOYENS,    ET    LIMITES    DES    DIFFERENTS     TYPES 

D INSTITUTIONS  SCOLAIRES 
LEHRZIELE,  LEHRMITTEL   UND  LEHRAUFGABEN  DER  VER- 

SCHIEDENEN  LEHRARTEN 

AUFGABEN  DER  SITTLICHEN  ERZIEHUNG 

Von  Prof.  Db.  M.  von  KARMAN 
(Unterrichtsministerium,  Budapest). 

(i)  Alle  Sittlichkeit  beruht  auf  der  Tatsache,  dass  der  Einzelne 
sein  Lebensziel  nur  innerhalb  einer  socialen  Gemeinschaft 
erreichen    kann,   wie    immer    auch  dies    Ziel    der  Volksglaube 
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auffassen,  oder  die  wissenschaftliche  Forschung  bestimmen  mag. 
Es  ist  demnach  Pflicht  der  Erziehung,  das  Gemiit  des  Zoglings  f  iir 
das  Leben  der  Gemeinschaft  zu  gewinnen,  dass  derselbe  in  edler 
Gesinnung  ihr  anhanglich  sei  und  mit  festem  Willen  zu  ibr 
Stellung  nebme.  Eine  doppelte  Aufgabe  folgt  bieraus  der  erzieb- 
licben  Fiirsorge.  Vor  Allem  ist  die  Umgebung  (das  Milieu)  des 
Kindes  so  zu  gestalten  und  sein  Leben  in  ibr  so  einzuricbten, 
dass  jene  geistige  Verscbmelzung  erreicbt  werde,  aus  welcber  alle 
Sittlicbkeit  entspringt ;  diese  erzieberiscbe  Tatigkeit  nennen  wir 
Fiibrung.  In  zweiter  Reibegilt  es,  auf  den  Willen  des  Zoglings 
einzuwirken  und  denselben  zu  starken  gegeniiber  alien,  wober 
immer  entstebenden  Einfliissen,  welcbe  der  bewussten  Pflicbter- 
fiillung  im  Wege  steben  konnen  ;  unter  dem  Namen  der  Zucbt 
begreifen  wir  diese  Seite  der  erzieberiscben  Arbeit. 

A.  Grundzuge  der  Fuhrung. 

(2)  Fiir  eine  Lebensgemeinscbaft,  an  welcbe  das  Kind  sicb  un- 
willkiirlicb  anscbliessen  soil,  ist  Grundbedingung,  dass  es  deren 
wobltatige  Wirkung  fiible,  gerne  in  derselben  verweile  und  sie 
liebgewinne.  Die  Erfiillung  dieser  Bedingung  ist  nicbt  scbwierig  ; 
ibr  einfacber  Weg  ist,  dass  der  Erzieber,  als  Vertreter  der  Gemein- 
scbaft,  von  wabrem  Interesse  fiir  seinen  Zogling  ergriffen  sei,  mit 
innigem  Anteil  Gedanken  und  Gefiible  desselben  begleite  und  mit 
sorglicber  Einsicbt  ibm  in  Befriedigung  seiner  Bediirfnisse  und 
Wiinscbe  bebilflicb  sei,  kurz  ibn  liebe.  Das  Kindesalter  scbliesst 
sicb  leicbt  an,  ist  mitteilsam  und  obne  Argwobn.  Zuvorkom- 
mende  Freundlicbkeit  findet  stets  ofEenen  Empfang  und  jede  recbte 
Hilfe  kann  auf  dankbare  Erwiderung  recbnen.  Ein  wicbtiger, 
wobl  nutzbarer  Umstand  ist  ferner,  dass  das  natiirlicbe  Interesse 
des  Kindes  sicb  gerne  auf  das  Betragen  der  Erwacbsenen  ricbtet ; 
man  darf  sicb  daber  keineswegs  vor  ibm  verscbliessen,  vielmebr 
jede  Gelegenbeit  zur  Ofienbarung  dieser  Teilnabme  darbieten.  Je 
inniger  sicb  die  berzlicbe  Gegenseitigkeit  im  Verbaltnisse  des 
Erziebers  und  des  Zoglings  gestaltet,  in  so  boherem  Masse  steigt 
die  Anbanglicbkeit  des  letzteren  an  die  Lebensgemeinscbaft. 
Hingegen  vermindert  nicbt  bloss  miirriscbes  Wesen,  sondern  scbon 
unnotige  Zuriickbaltung  die  beilsame  Wirkung  des  Zusammen- 
lebens. 

(3)  Das  personlicbe  Band  berzlicber  Zuneigung  geniigt  jedocb 
keineswegs  zu  einer  Verkniipfung  der  Seelen,  aus  welcber  der 
wesentlicbste  Zug  der  Sittlicbkeit,  die  selbstlose  Hingebung,  sicb 
entwickeln  soil.  Vielmebr  kann  dieselbe,  insofern  sie  auf  der 
Befriedigung  individueller  Bediirfnisse  berubt,  selbst  zur  Selbst- 
sucbt  entarten,  die  jede  Gemeinschaft  nur  soweit  scbatzt,  als  sie 
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ihren  Wiinschen  und  Interessen  dient.  Es  ist  unumganglich  notig, 
dass  der  Zogling  auch  unter  den  Einfluss  gewissermasseu  unperson- 
licher,  sittlicher  Maehte  komme  :  seine  Umgebung  ist  demnach  je 
eher  derart  zu  gestalten,  dass  in  derselben  jedem  Einzelnen,  also 
auch  ihm,  allgemein  giltige,  verpflichtende  Maximen  seine  Tatigkeit 
vorschreiben,  seinen  Berechtigungskreis  bestimmen.  Religion  und 
Moral  sind  berufen,  jene  Maximen  festzustellen  und  ihre  An  wen- 
dung  im  einzelnen  zu  entwickeln,  Aufgabe  der  Erziehung,  die 
Giiltigkeit  derselben  auch  in  ihrem  Kreise  zu  bewahren. 

Das  Verhaltnis  zwischen  dem  Erzieher  und  seinem  Zogling 
gestaltet  sich  nach  diesen  Principien  im  AUgemeinen  folgender- 
weise.  Der  Erzieher  kann  allein  als  Vertreter  der  sittlichen  Maxi- 
men, keineswegs  aber  bloss  in  Folge  seines  Alters  oder  seiner 
Stellung  Achtung  fordern,  die  Anerkennung  seiner  Autoritat,  die 
gehorsame  Erfiillung  seiner  Massregeln  verlangen.  In  seinem 
Auftreten,  seiner  ganzen  Lebensordnung,  muss  er  daher  als  lebendes 
Beispiel  des  Pflichtbewusstseins  fiir  die  Realitat  der  Sittlichkeit 
Zeugnis  ablegen ;  seine  hohere  Befugnis  verdankt  er  allein  dem 
Umstande,  dass  er  die  Maximen  der  Sittlichkeit  besser  versteht ; 
seine  Autoritat  ist  allein  darin  begriindet,  dass  er  ihren  Anfor- 
derungen  bestimmter  zu  entsprechen  vermag.  Allein  nach  Maximen, 
denen  auch  er  huldigt,  hat  er  das  Betragen  seines  Zoglings  zu 
regeln.  Hauptsache  ist  dabei,  dass  mit  klarer  Bestimmtheit 
festgesetzt  sei,  was  er  von  ihm  fordert.  Die  sittliche  Aufgabe  der 
Erziehung  erfordert  jedoch  noch  besonders,  dass  die  Tatigkeit  der 
Zoglinge  stets  auf  die  Lebensgemeinschaft  bezogen  sei,  und  nicht 
bloss  fiir  sein  eigenes  Interesse  und  seinen  besonderen  Fortschritt 
in  Anspruch  genommen  werde.  Seiner  intellektuellen  Entwicke- 
lung  gemass  hat  er  demnach  im  Interesse  der  Gemeinschaft  bald 
einen  Auftrag  zu  erfiillen,  bald  eine  stetige  Arbeit  auszuflihren,  so 
dass  piinktlich  auf  ihn  gerechnet  werden  kann. 

Von  der  Eigentiimlichkeit  der  sittlichen  AufiEassung  hangt  es 
sodann  ab,  in  wie  weit  fiir  seine  Pflichterfiillung  dem  Zogling 
besonderes  Lob  gezoUt  werde,  sowie  liir  seine  Lassigkeit  entsprech- 
ender  Tadel  ihn  trefiEe,  in  welchem  Masse  also  und  in  welcher 
Art  die  Erziehung  Lohn  und  Strafe  anzuwenden  habe.  Ernste 
sittliche  Strenge,  welche  in  dem  Bewusstsein  der  erfiillten  Pflicht 
den  schonsten  Lohn  der  Tugend  sieht,  wird  auch  mit  dem  Lobe 
kargen,  und  den  Ersatz  jedes  Versaumnisses  eher  von  erneuter, 
vorsatzlicher  Kraftanstrengung  erwarten,  als  von  der  Notigung 
strafender  Macht ;  hingegen  in  einer  Gesellschaft,  die  auf  aussere 
Zeichen  der  Anerkennung  des  Verdienstes  mehr  Gewicht  legt,  wird 
auch  in  dem  Gebiete  der  Erziehung  eine  vielfache  Abstufung  von 
Belohnungen  und  Strafen  breiteren  Raum  finden. 

(4)  Die  erziehende  Gemeinschaft  ist  notwendigerweise  eng  abge- 
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sclilossen  ;  so  verlangt  es  die  Innigkeit  der  Liebe,  noch  mehr  die 
Ubersichtlichkeit  der  verpflichtenden  Verhaltnisse.  Indess  kann 
der  Umstand  nicht  ausser  Acht  bleiben,  dass  die  erziehliche  Tatig- 
keit  keineswegs  nur  dem  engen  Kreise  gilt.  Es  ist  daher  die  letzte 
Aufgabe  der  Fiihrung,  sorgsam  das  Band  mit  den  weiteren  und 
hoheren  Kreisen  der  Sittlichkeit  zu  pflegen,  denen  sie  spater  ihren 
Zogling  abzuliefern  hat.  Indem  sie  die  Familien-Erinnerungen 
innig  bewahrt,  die  nationalen  und  religiosen  Sitten  treu  tefolgt,  all 
unseren  Beziehungen  zu  den  verschiedenen  Schichten  der  Gesell- 
schaft  eifrig  nachforscht,  muss  sie  den  vollen  Reiebtum  unserer 
Gemiitswelt  in  reiner  Beleuchtung  vor  den  Augen  des  Zoglings  ent- 
falten,  dass  er  mehr  und  mehr  in  derselben  heimisch  werde.  Selbst 
die  Tatsachen  der  Natur  sind  hiebei  nicht  ausgeschlossen  ;  vielmehr 
sind  die  Kenntnis  der  Eigentiimlichkeit  unserer  Heimat,  der  Anblick 
der  Naturschonheiten  des  Vaterlandes  und  der  denkwiirdigen  Statten 
imserer  Volksgeschichte  wichtige  Faktoren  in  der  Entwickelung  der 
Vaterlandsliebe  und  der  nationalen  Pietat.  Indem  der  Erzieher 
hierin  die  notige  Orientierung  zweckmassig  mit  dem  Lehrgange  des 
Unterrichtes  in  Verbindung  setzt,  wird  er  auch  anschaulich  und 
mit  der  Kraft  des  realen  Eindruckes  vorsichtig  das  menschliche 
Leben  vorziiglich  in  seinen  reinen,  edlen  Ziigen  vorflihren  und 
darstellen,  die  unleugbaren  Schattenseiten  desselben  jedoch,  so  weit 
sie  zum  vollen  Lebensbilde  allenfalls  hingehoren,  wird  er  ganzlich 
mehr  der  theoretischen,  abstrakteren  Beleuchtung  iiberlassen. 
OfEene  Wahrhaftigkeit  und  Gewissenhaftigkeit  sind  gerade  in  der 
Erfiillung  dieser  Aufgabe  verlassliche  Bedingungen  von  Seiten  des 
Erziehers.  Nur  wer  selbst  mit  Achtung  auf  die  Organisation  unseres 
sittlichen  Lebens  blickt,  wer  selbst  mit  wahrer  Begeisterung  an 
Vaterland  und  Nation,  mit  heiliger  Scheu  an  seiner  Religion  hangt, 
nur  der  kann  auch  in  dem  Gemiit  des  Zoglings  ahnliche  Gefiihle  und 
Regungen  erwecken. 

B.  Grundzuge  der  Zucht. 

(5)  Dass  der  Zogling  nicht  allein  sich  begeistert  fiihle  gegeniiber 
den  Interessen,  fiir  die  wir  sein  Gemiit  zu  gewinnen  bestrebt  sind, 
sondern  auch  mit  standhaftem  Willen  denselben  zu  dienen  bereit 
sei  :  diese  Forderung  zu  erfiillen  setzt  sich  die  andere  Richtung 
der  moralischen  Erziehung  zum  Ziele,  insofern  die  Massnahmen  der 
Fiihrung  nicht  bios  erganzend,  sondern  vielfach  auch  modificirend 
sind.  Diese  suchen  die  Gefiihle  und  Bestrebungen  des  Zoglings  an 
das  Interesse  der  Gesamtheit  zu  binden ;  das  Verfahren  der  Zucht 
hingegen  wiinscht  ihn  zum  Herren  seines  eigenen  Willens  zu  bilden, 
ohne  jedoch  die  edlen  Ziige  selbstloser  Hingabe  zu  verleugnen.  In 
vereinter   Wirkung   mochten   beide   den   tugendhaften   Charakter, 
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die     freiwillige     Bereitschaft    zur    Pfiichterfiillung     im     Zogling 
sichern. 

(6)  Vor  allem  gilt  es,  der  Kraftigung  des  Willens  Hiilfe  zu  leisten 
gegeniiber  den  Schwierigkeiten,  die  aus  natiirlichen  Neigungen  und 
Wiinschen  entspringen  ;  durch  rechte  Gewohnung  und  geeignete 
Unterstiitzung  miissen  wir  unseren  Zogling  dazu  befahigen,  dass  er 
sich  selbst  beherrsehe. 

Einer  richtigen  Beschrankung  bediirfen  insbesondere  sinnliche 
Triebe  und  aus  ihnen  entspringende  Affekte.  Eeineswegs  darum, 
als  ware  im  allgemeinen  jede  kindische  Gemiitserregung  an  sich 
fiir  die  Sittlichkeit  nachteilig ;  vielmehr  ist  es  gewiss,  dass,  wie  die 
AfEekte  des  Kindes  leicht  entstehen  und  schnell  wecbseln,  sie  auch 
demgemass  kaum  tiefere  Spuren  zuriicklassen.  Ihre  Beschrankung 
ist  mehr  darum  wichtig,  weil  daran,  dass  es  sie  unterdriickt,  das 
Kind  am  leichtesten  und  ganz  unmittelbar  von  seiner  Willenskraft 
sich  zu  iiberzeugen  vermag.  Indem  man  demnach  mit  vorsichtiger 
Serge  sonst  alien  Bediirfnissen  Geniige  leistet,  von  deren  Befriedigung 
die  leiblich-geistige  Gesundheit  abhangt,  wird  die  Zucht  gelegentlich 
auch  vor  harteren  Proben  einer  rechten  Askese,  im  Versagen 
mancher  Geliiste,  in  Selbstiiberwindung  nicht  zuruckschrecken. 
Sodann  werden  natiirlich  organische  Eigenheiten,  bald  korperliche 
Tragheit,  die  vor  jeder  Anstrengung  sich  scheut,  bald  iibergrosse 
Lebhaftigkeit,  die  ohne  Ausdauer  von  Tat  zu  Tat  dahinflattert,  ein 
teils  aneiferndes,  teils  ziigelndes  Eintreten  des  Erziehers  erfordem. 
Mit  bewusster  Strenge,  welche  die  Grenzen  ihrer  Wirksamkeit 
genau  kennt,  ist  im  Zogling  das  Bestreben  zu  erwecken,  dass  er 
solcheTemperamentsmangel,  so  weit  nur  moglich,  sieghaft  bekampfe. 
Jeder  Erfolg  in  dieser  Richtung  erleichtert  den  Verlauf  kunftiger 
Kampfe.  Im  Allgemeinen  ist  daher  in  dieser  Erziehung  zur  Selbst- 
beherrschung  die  Forderung  unbedingten  Gehorsams  am  Platze, 
allenfalls  unter  der  Voraussetzung,  dass  der  Erzieher  weiss,  was  er 
von  der  Natur  des  Zoglings  verlangen  darf  und  erlangen  kann,  und 
dass  er  den  VoUzug  seiner  Forderungen  geeignet  zu  sichern  und 
zu  kontrollieren  vermag.  Denn  andererseits  erhoht  ebenso  jeder 
Misserfolg  die  Schwierigkeiten  kunftiger  Bekampfung.  Es  gereicht 
hiebei  der  Zucht  zu  nicht  geringem  Vorteil,  wenn  sonst  eine  sorgliche 
Fiihrung  die  Liebe  des  Zoglings  zu  gewinnen  vermochte  ;  man  kann 
so  auch  mehr  wagen,  und  auch  Hoheres  erreichen. 

(7)  Ein  anderes  hohes  Ziel  der  Zucht  bestimmt,  dass  sie  den 
Zdgling  in  seinen  Entschliissen  immer  unabhangiger  mache  von  den 
Zuf alien  der  Verhaltnisse,  ihn  befreie  von  den  Lockungen  der  Sachen 
und  Personen,  dass  sie  ihn  an  Selbstandigkeit  gewohne.  In  dieser 
Hinsicht  darf  sie  besonders  in  seinen  personlichen  Angelegenheiten, 
in  der  Befriedigung  seiner  Bediirfnisse  ihn  immer  weniger  auf 
fremde  Hiilfe  anwei^en.     Sodann  hat  sie  im  Fortschritte  der  Erzie^ 
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hung  verhaltnismassig  nicht  allein  seiner  Tatigkeit  mehr  Raum 
zu  bieten,  worin  er  frei  zu  wahlen  habe,  zwischen  zweckmassigem 
Spiel  oder  niitzlicher  Beschaftigung  und  kiinstlerisehen  Ubungen 
seine  Zeit  gehorig  verteilen  kann,  vielmehr  erscheint  es  noch 
wichtiger,  dass  er  auch  in  vorgeschriebener  Arbeit  oder  in  Bef olgung 
unserer  Befeble  stets  friilier  nach  eigener  Einsicht  zu  verfahren  habe. 
Die  Pflicht  des  Erziehers  beschrankt  sich  hierin  vorzugsweise  auf 
entsprechenden  Rat,  soweit  der  Zogling  dessen  benotigt  und  ihn 
wiinscht,  oder  auf  wohlwollende  Mahnung,  die  im  Vorlinein  auf 
einzelne  unliebsame  Folgen  auf merksam  macht.  Im  tJbrigen  kann 
die  sittlicbe  Einsicht  von  der  erzieherisehen  Strafe  erwartet  werden, 
indem  der  Zogling  in  jedem  Falle  das  Gewicht  seiner  Taten  zu 
fiihlen  und  somit  die  natiirlichen  Nachwirkungen  derselben  auch 
zu  ertragen  hat.  Der  sorglose  Leichtsinn  sowie  das  schnellbereite 
Selbstvertrauen  finden  kaum  irgend  ein  wirksameres  Mittel  zur 
Besserung,  und  es  ist  daher  nicht  ratsam,  mit  wohlgemeintem 
Dazwischentreten  nachteilige  Folgen  der  Handlungen  des  Zoglings 
abzuwehren,  wenn  nur  keine  eigentliche  Gefahr  oder  geradezu 
sittlicher  Verderb  droht. 

(8)  Die  letzte,  schwierigste  Massregel  der  Gewissenszucht  besteht 
endlich  darin,  den  Zogling  zu  prinzipieller  Selbstbeurteilung  zu 
befahigen  und  zu  notigen.  Sie  ist  vor  Allem  dadurch  bedingt, 
dass  der  Erzieher  mit  sorgfaltiger  Beobachtung  die  sorgsame 
Aufsicht  zu  iiben  weiss  ohne  lassige  Beschrankung,  bestrebt  ist,  von 
den  seelischen  Eigenheiten  seines  Zoglings,  von  den  wahren  Motiven 
seiner  Handlungen,  genaue  Kenntnis  zu  erlangen — sodann  von 
dem  Umstande,  dass  beider  Verhaltnis  von  Anbeginn  auf  offenes 
Vertrauen  und  auf  Wahrhaftigkeit  gegriindet  sei,  spdass  dadurch 
jede  Tauschung  unmoglich  ist  oder  jede  falsche  Simulation  allso- 
gleich  verraten  wird.  Auf  solchem  Grunde  hat  der  Erzieher  die 
einzelnen  Erlebnisse  des  Zoglings,  sein  Betragen  und  Bestreben 
gelegentlich  von  sittlichen  Gesichtspunkten  aus  zu  beleuchten  und 
dahin  zu  wirken,  dass  er  sich  hieraus  auf  personlicher  Erfahrung 
beruhende  Lebensregeln  bilde.  Durch  fortgesetzte  wachsame 
ControUe  wird  die  Zucht  dafiir  sorgen,  dass  die  gelegentliche 
sittliche  Unterweisung,  durch  Erinnerung  an  Vergangenes  und 
Vorherbestimmung  von  Zukiinftigem,  nach  und  nach  zu  einer 
richtigen,  zusammenhangenden  Lebensanschauung  sich  gestalte. 
Demnach  wird,  solange  der  Zogling  zu  bewusster  Selbstbildung 
noch  nicht  fahig  geworden,  sein  Erzieher  zu  einem  treuen  Spiegel 
seiner  Seele  :  an  dessen  ahndendem  Blicke  und  ernstem  Kummer 
wird  er  das  Mass  seiner  Mangel  und  Fehler  erkennen,  wahrend 
das  freundliche,  aneifernde  Auge  im  Zustande  der  Busse  und  der 
Verzagtheit  erneute  Seelenkraft  und  Selbstvertrauen  erwecken 
wird.     Eine  Hauptpflicht  des  Erziehers  besteht  in  dieser  Richtung 
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darin,  dass  er  in  Miene  und  Wort  alles  meide,  was  etwa  den 
Zogling  von  freier  Meinungsausserung  abschrecken  konnte,  seine 
Mitteilsamkeit  verringern,  sein  williges  Bekenntnis  verhindern 
diirfte  ;  hingegen  muss  er  jeden  Fingerzeig  seiner  Menschenkennt- 
nis  beniitzen  und  die  Macht  seiner  Menschenliebe  verwerten,  um 
nur  seinem  Zoglinge  in  dem  scbwierigen  Werke  der  Selbstbeobach- 
tung  und  Selbstnotigung  geniigend  Hiilfe  zu  bieten.  Wahrhaften 
Erfolg  wild  seine  Miihe  nur  dann  finden,  wenn  der  Zogling  selbst 
innig  das  Bediirfnis  der  erzieherischen  Hiilfe  fUhlt  und  mit  Dank 
annimmt,  wenn  jede  Bemangelung  tatsachlich  in  ihm  selbst 
Entriistung  weckt  gegen  sich  selbst  und  warmen  Eifer  zur  Besse- 
rung.  Bald  schliesslich,  wenn  sonach  der  rechte  Verlauf  des 
Lebens  naturgemass  vielfache  Gelegenheit  zu  wahrer  Demut  ge 
boten,  wird  es  am  Platze  sein,  auch  auf  die  Wirksamkeit  der  gott-  * 
lichen  Vorsehung  hinzuweisen,  die  mit  erfolgreichen  Mitteln 
Individuen  wie  Nationen  auf  den  Weg  der  sittlichen  VervoU- 
kommnung  zu  leiten  weiss — um  liemit  auich  der  religiosen  Uber- 
zeugung  des  Zoglings  die  Innigkeit  personlichen  Glaubens  zu 
verleihen,  ohne  welche  dieser  bloss  eine  nutzlose  Kenntnis  von 
fernliegenden,  iibernatiirlichen  Tatsachen  bleiben  wiirde. 

Zusammenfassung. — ^Diese  Ubersicht  der  allgemeinsten  Auf- 
gaben  und  Massnahmen  sittlicher  Erziehung  entspricht  in  ihrer 
dreistufigen  Gliederung,  sowohl  der  Fiihrung,  wie  der  Zucht,  den 
Entwickelungsstufen  der  Sittlichkeit,  wie  diese  im  Einzelleben  als 
Perioden  der  Kindheit,  der  Jugend  und  der  Mannbarkeit,  im 
Volkerleben  als  Zeiten  der  Stammesorganisation,  der  standischen 
Gliederung  und  der  nationalen  Einigung  erscheinen.  In  Riicksicht 
auf  die  Faktoren,  die  in  hoherenKulturkreisen  bei  Erziehung  jeder 
kiinftigen  Generation  mitzuwirken  haben,  ergibt  sich  sodann  aus 
der  Eigentiimlichkeit  derselben,  dass  je  eine  Stufe  erziehlicher 
Arbeit  je  einem  derselben  zufallt,  wie  eben  Familie,  Schule  und 
Gresellschaft  mit  ihren  Beitragen  auf  einander  folgen.  Der  Familie 
fallt  die  fiihrende  Liebe  anheim,  und  die  hiitende  Zucht  zur  klugen 
Selbstbeherrschung.  Die  unpersonliche  Autoritat  der  Schule  hat 
neben  weiser,  fester  Regelung  des  Zusammenlebens  vor  AUem  fiir 
die  Zucht  der  Selbstandigkeit  ihrer  Zoglinge  zu  sorgen.  Endlich 
muss  der  sittlich  organisierte  Verkehr  innerhalb  der  Gesellschaft,  im 
Beispiel  und  Vorbild,  Aneiferimg  und  Mahnung,  dahin  wirken,  dass 
jeder  Einzelne  zur  Erkenntnis  seiner  individuellen  Begabung 
gelangen  und  demgemass  der  heiligen  Pflicht  der  Selbstverwirk- 
lichung  einer  wiirdigen  Personlichkeit  Geniige  leisten  konne. 
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THE  BOARDING  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  :  ITS  ETHICAL 
AIMS,  MEANS,  AND  LIMITATIONS 

By  the  Rev.   Dr.  GRAY 
(Bradfield  College,  Berks.) 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  term  "  public  school  "  as 
commonly  used  in  England  (in  contradistinction  to  its  use  in 
America)  is  entirely  a  misnomer,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  mean  a 
school  which  is  open  to  the  public,  or  supported  out  of  public  funds. 
Nor,  again,  can  it  be  defined  as  a  school  under  the  public  control : 
-  for  such  a  definition,  though  it  would  include  the  endowed  grammar 
schools,  would  shut  out  nearly  all  those  that  arrogate  to  themselves 
more  exclusively  the  title. 

The  only  definition;  indeed,  which  is  true  to  English  ideas 
is  that  it  is  a  school  not  conducted  by  its  constitution  for  private 
profit  (though  many  working  within  its  walls  do  make  such 
profits),  but  under  some  sort  of  corporate  (not  public)  control ;  but 
it  must  be  a  school  also  which,  having  laid  itself  out  for  the 
education  of  the  upper  classes,  has  attained  a  certain  amount  of 
national  celebrity. 

Defined  in  this  sense,  the  public  school  had  its  genesis  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  was  the  direct  outcome  of 
a  movement  for  the  better  living  of  the  secular  clergy.  The  desire 
for  college  education  was,  in  fact,  a  protest  against  the  narrowness 
of  the  older  monastic  institutions,  though  the  new  foundations 
imbibed  much  of  the  monastic  atmosphere. 

In  other  words,  the  movement  had  for  its  object  the  teaching  of 
"  poor  scholars  "  who  might  afterwards  do  honour  to  the  Church  to 
which  they  belonged. 

The  idea  quickly  took  fire,  and  the  noble  foundation  of  William 
of  Wykeham  was  followed  by  other  illustrious  examples. 

But  the  teaching  of  the  j>oor  scholars  was  the  root-idea  of 
them  all. 

Then  afterwards  the  sons  of  wealthier  people,  attracted  by 
the  advantages  held  out,  asked  for  admittance,  and  permission 
being  granted,  the*  establishment  of  licensed  lodging  houses, 
or  "  dames'  houses,"  at  which  these  pupils  could  be  boarded,  soon 
followed. 

One  of  the  "  rubrics  "  of  William  of  Wykeham  makes  this 
clear  : 

"  We  allow,  however,  the  sons  of  noble  and  powerful  persons, 
special   friends    of   the    college,    to    be    instructed    and   informed 
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in  grammar  within  the  said  college  without  charge  to  the  college,'^ 
A;c.  A;c. 

This  was  the  form  of  the  present  public  school  boarding 
system. 

It  was  only,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
these  *'  licensed  lodgings  "  or  "  dames'  houses  "  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  actual  teachers  in  the  public  boarding  schools  of 
England.  Indeed  at  Winchester,  the  oldest  of  all,  the  present 
extended  system  did  not  obtain  till  as  late  as  i860. 

I  emphasise  the  genesis  of  the  boarding  system  as  at  present 
carried  on  at  most  of  our  great  public  schools,  because  a  considera- 
tion of  it  explains  much  of  their  ethical  aims  and  limitations.  For 
the  design  of  the  present  writer  is  to  point  to  a  practice  which, 
in  his  judgment,  is  the  chief  blot  on  the  public  school  system, 
whether  it  be  viewed  from  a  hygienic  or  moral  standpoint. 

The  fact  that  men  of  education  and  refinement  should  derive 
their  chief  emoluments  from  the  profits  of  boarding  fees — in  other 
words,  that  they  should  be  hotel -keepers — is  a  custom  wholly 
repugnant  to  any  educational  ideal.  It  is  not  the  fault,  of  course,  of 
the  boarding-house  master  himself  so  much  as  of  the  British  parent. 
Till  twenty  years  ago  the  British  public  (from  the  President  of  the 
Education  Board  downwards)  thought  of  education  not  as  the  chief 
national  asset  (as  America  and  Germany  have  long  regarded  it),  but 
as  a  "  bore." 

The  consequence  has  been  that  parents  have  been  ready  to  pay 
generously  for  the  feeding  of  their  sons,  but  not  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  intellects,  much  in  the  same  coarse  way  that  the  peasant 
grudges  a  doctor's  fee  merely  for  advice  given,  though  he  will  gladly 
produce  his  half-crown  for  a  bottle  of  "  red  medicine."  This  profit- 
taking  system,  and  the  practice  of  making  money  out  of  "  the 
stomachs  of  the  boys,"  have  had  exactly  the  contrary  result  to  that 
which  parents  expected — i.e.,  that  of  securing  sufficient  and  generous 
food  for  the  growing  bodies  of  their  sons.  "  Hampers  "  being  univer- 
sal in  many  of  the  old  historic  schools — a  system  which  produces 
greed  and  other  moral  evils — the  continuous  introduction  of  them 
is  so  far  recognised  that  the  boarding-house  manage  is  modified 
accordingly.  Another  evil  of  the  boarding-house  system  is  the  fact 
that  for  eight  months  out  of  the  year  the  public  school  boy  is  taken 
away,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life,  when  character  is  plastic 
and  is  formed  with  startling  rapidity  for  good  or  evil,  from  the 
influence  of  sisterhood  and  motherhood,  and  flung  into  a  barrack  life 
with  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  other  boys,  equally  dissociated 
from  the  same  incalculably  valuable  female  influence. 

Any  expert  who  has  known  boys  well  is  aware  how  absolutely 
differently  they  act,  think,  and  talk,  as  members  of  a  semi-monastic 
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establishment,  from  what  would  be  the  case  in  the  privacy  of  their 
parents'  homes. 

A  third  blot  on  the  boarding  system  remains  to  be  mentioned. 

There  is  a  distinct  tendency  towards  the  extinction  of  individu- 
ality, and  towards  a  corresponding  conformity  to  type.  This  is 
inevitable  in  a  society  which  lives  the  same  life,  eats  and  drinks, 
plays  and  works  together,  talks  round  the  same  narrow  set  of 
subjects,  and  is  limited^by  the  same  narrow  horizon  of  interests.         ^ 

There  is  a  tendency  for  the  morale  of  the  community  to  suffer, 
unless  continuous  vigilance  and  practical  wisdom  are  exercised. 
Close  geographical  contact  between  boys  of  very  varied  ages  (13^- 
18)  has  serious  dangers  of  its  own. 

This  contact  is  accentuated  by  the  small  house  system  (say  of 
thirty  or  forty),  and  the  writer  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  importance 
of  a  large  house  system,  with  water-tight  compartments  separating  off 
a  class,  or  form,  or  division  (composed  practically  of  boys  of  the  same 
age  and  level  of  intellect)  from  other  classes  above  or  below  it. 

It  is  only  by  these  regulations  that  the  tradition  (formed 
rigidly  on  such  regulations)  will  grow  among  boys  that  it  is 
taboo  to  associate  with  those  above  or  beneath  them. 

But  the  ethical  value  of  a  prefectural  body  bound  together  by 
corporate  oaths,  and  with  the  power  of  initiative  only  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  force-giving  of  all  the 
elements  which  constitute  the  public  school  system. 
j>  In  some  historic  schools  there  lingers  the  illogical  custom  of 
allowing  prefects  to  punish  corporally  on  their  own  individual  initia- 
tive, while  the  right  is  denied  to  the  assistant  masters.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  boy  of  17-18  will  err  more  seriously  in  the  infliction  of 
punishment  than  a  man  of  25-40.  The  only  logical  justification  of 
corporal  punishment  by  prefects  consists  in  limiting  it  to  cases  of  a 
judicial  sentence  in  an  assembled  meeting  of  prefects — ^a  check  on 
absolutism  which  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  apply  to  an  assistant 
master,  who  is  thus,  and  only  logically  thus,  properly  debarred 
from  exercising  such  penalties. 

But,  while  pointing  out  the  ethical  limitations  on  our  public 
school  boarding  system,  its  advantages  far  outweigh  its  undoubted 
defects. 

It  remains  indisputably  the  most  character-forming  power  in 
the  English  nation. 

The  strength  of  self-reliance,  which  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
boarding  system,  has  constituted  (it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say) 
the  British  Empire. 

Boys  in  public  boarding  schools  learn  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  therefore  of  the  government  over  others,  at  a  very  early 
age.    It  becomes  "  bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh." 
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It  is  because  they  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  such  self-government 
that  they  have  become  the  pioneers  of  every  industry,  and  the 
leaders  in  every  romantic  or  heroic  enterprise. 

No  amount  of  home-fed  training  can  supply  the  want  of  the 
extraordinary  stimulus  which  residence  in  a  public  school  hardly 
ever  fails  to  impart  to  all  masculine  minds. 

The  atm'osphere  of  patriotism  in  which  they  live,  though  exceed- 
ingly narrow,  is  also  exceedingly  intense,  and  effects  a  corporate 
enthusiasm,  a  moral  solidarity  which  Continental  educationists 
recognise  with  admiration,  after  which  they  sigh  and  long,  but 
which  they  can  never  approach. 

There  is  an  elasticity  of  motive  and  independence  of  action  in 
our  public  school  system  which  is  something  quite  different  from 
the  stiff,  quasi-military  system  of  some  of  our  Continental  neighbours, 
while  the  variety  of  types  which  prevails  in  our  great  public  schools, 
though  at  various  periods  and  places  by  no  means  ideal  types,  is  an 
immense  determining  factor  in  producing  that  versatility  and 
adaptability  which  stamp  most  of  the  young  men  who  year  after 
year  flow  from  our  great  boarding  schools  into  the  wide  channels  of 
profession,  trade,  and  adventure,  which  are  open  to  the  citizens  of 
the  British  Empire. 


THE  AIMS  AND  IDEALS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
BOARDING  SCHOOLS 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  F.  A.  GASQUET 
(Abbot  President  of  the  English  Beiiedictines) 

I  HAYS  been  asked  to  contribute  a  paper  to  this  International  Moral 
Education  Congress  on  "  The  Aims  and  Ideak  of  the  Public  Boarding 
Schools."  Assuming  that  I  have  been  requested  to  do  so  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  I  desire  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  essential 
purpose  of  our  boarding-school  system,  and  to  the  chief  means  by 
which  we  endeavour  to  translate  our  ideals  into  practice. 

Deep-rooted  in  the  minds  of  all  Catholics  there  undoubtedly 
exists,  as  a  conscientious  and  primary  principle,  that  moral  and 
religious  training  must  form  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of  all  true 
education.  As  Cardinal  Newman  points  out  in  his  University 
Lectures,  all  who  profess  to  have  definite  religious  truth  and  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  faith, "  which  has  any  dogma  to  profess  and  any 
dogma  to  lose,"  must  make  that  dogmatic  teaching  ''  the  basis  of 
education,  secular  as  well  as  religious."  To  all  such,  religion  is 
involved  in  the  very  idea  of  education,  and  "  the  principle  that  the 
two  cannot  be  disjoined  is  definite  and  absolute."    Further,  we 
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hold  that  dogmatic  and  definite  religious  training  muBt  be  the 
foundation  of  all  firm  and  lasting  moral  principles.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  always  as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  religious  duty,  that  we 
Roman  Catholics  are  protesting  so  loudly  in  these  days  against 
proposals  to  interdict  religious  instruction  altogether  in  the  primary 
schools  of  this  country,  or  to  do  what  to  many  of  us  would  appear 
almost  a  greater  calamity,  namely,  to  substitute  some  indefinite 
and  wholly  colourless  form  of  religious  and  moral  instruction  which, 
it  is  suggested,  may  at  some  future  time  be  foimd  sufficient  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  up  any  desired  system  of  religion  and 
morality. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  ever  fought  strenuously  against  the 
separation  of  the  two  branches  of  education,  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral  or  religious.  In  this  it  has  argued  on  sound  principles  of 
psychology.  If  the  man  is  to  be  religiously  minded  and  morally 
upright,  the  youth  must  be  trained  in  moral  virtues  and  receive 
his  education  among  religious  surroundings.  Lactantius  long  ago 
declared,  as  a  fixed  and  immutable  principle,  that  '^  wisdom  and 
religion  are  bound  inseparably  together." 

According  to  our  principles,  therefore,  the  education  of  youth 
necessitates  something  more  than  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  even  when  that  is  supplemented  by  moral  training  based 
merely  upon  general  ethical  or  social  principles.  We  Roman 
Catholics  hold  that  the  mind  must  be  trained  in  religion  and 
morality  at  least  as  definitely,  as  carefully,  and  as  systematically  as 
it  is  trained  in  matters  purely  mathematical  and  classical.  More- 
over, to  us  it  seems  certain  that  the  moral  character,  with  all  those 
habits  of  self-government  and  restraint  necessary  for  personal 
morality  and  for  the  general  well-being  of  society,  like  all  other 
habits  intellectual  and  physical,  can  only  be  formed  gradually  under 
the  influence  of  moral  instruction  and  example  given  by  those  who 
manifest  in  their  lives  the  lessons  they  inculcate. 

Our  Catholic  boarding  schools  exist  in  order  to  carry  out  what 
we  hold  to  be  the  first  principles  of  education.  Primarily,  no  doubt, 
the  duty  of  seeing  to  the  proper  religious  and  moral  training  of 
their  children  rests  upon  the  parents,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  con- 
tended that  the  home  and  family  surroundings  alone  afiord  the 
proper  "  atmosphere  "  for  the  natural  growth  of  religion  and 
morality.  But  I  think  it  is  very  generally  admitted  now  that,  in 
these  days,  what  I  may  call  the  Christian  family  life  is,  in  practice, 
reduced  to  very  little  indeed.  What  is  called  "  modern  life  "  has 
effected  the  most  astounding  change  in  regard  to  the  life  of  the 
ordinary  family  within  the  last  generation.  The  constant  demands 
made  upon  the  time  and  energy  of  parents  in  these  days  of  almost 
endless  enjoyment  and  by  what  are  called  the  "  calls  of  society,"  the 
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late  hours  and  the  morning  hours  ever  tending  to  get  later,  and  things 
of  this  sort,  have  made  it  increasingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  heads  of  the  family  to  attend  to  the^duty  of  seeing  personally 
after  the  training  of  their  children.     Were  it  not,  therefore,  that 
this  necessary  part  of  true  education  is  supplied  in  our  boarding 
schools,  it  is  impossible   to   see    where    the   very    foundations    of 
religion  and  morals  would  be  acquired  by  our  youth.     Like  every 
branch  of  learning,  these  must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  definite 
teaching  in  early  life  and  the  formation  of  habits  which,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  are  the  results  of  environment,  example,  and  timely 
advice.     When  the  foundation  has  been  well  laid,  the  subsequent 
danger  and  difficulty  are  not  so  great.     For  this  reason,  therefoice,  at 
present,    whilst    our    youths    join    with    others    in    the    national 
Universities,  the  idea  of  sending  Catholic  boys  to  public  boarding 
schools,   where  they  cannot  receive  the  training  we  hold  to  be 
necessary  as  a  foimdation,  is  universally  and  rightly  cpndemned. 
Physiology  teaches  us  that  external  influences  are  most  potent  to 
determine  the  growth  of  physical  habits.     Muscle,  bone  and  sinew, 
keen  vision,  sharp  hearing,  &c.,  are  produced  by  the  necessity  of 
circumstances  almost  as  surely  as  e£Eect  follows  cause.     So,  in  the 
intellectual  order,  methodical  habits,  early  formed,  are  invaluable 
friends  to  the  student  throughout  life ;  whilst  the  moral  and  social 
atmospheres  in  which  we  live  are  all-powerful  factors  in  the  forma- 
tion of    character.     Influences  exerted  through  the  senses,  and, 
above  all,  the  unconscious  action  of  example  given  by  those  with 
whom  our  lives  are  cast,  almost  entirely  go  to  produce  what  is 
called  the  tone  of  our  characters.     Bonald  declares  that  ^'  the  first 
instruction  for  youth,  that  of  which  it  is  not  given  to  man  to 
appreciate  the  value  or  to  estimate  the  influence,  consists  in  habits 
rather    than  in  reasonings  ;    in  exaniples  rather  than  in  direct 
lessons."    Dr.  Carpenter,  too,  lays  special  stress  on  the  need  of 
teaching,  by  example  as  much  as  by  precept,  principles  of  order  and 
regularity,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  duty  and  obligation. 

The  essential  purpose  of  our  Roman  Catholic  boarding  schools 
18,  then,  clear.  The  object  is  carried  out  in  practice  by  endeavour- 
ing to  train  youths  in  religious  knowledge,  to  impart  to  them  sound 
moral  principles  founded  upon  definite  dogmatic  instruction,  and 
to  accustom  them  to  the  regular  practice  of  their  religious  duties 
whilst  giving  them  the  best  possible  intellectual  training.  The  full 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  teachers,  who  are  generally  regarded 
as  friends,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  their  work,  and  who  for  the 
most  part,  probably,  have  proved  the  earnestness  of  their  religious 
convictions  by  giving  up  their  Uves  to  the  service  of  God,  has  a 
constant,  well-recognised  and  excellent  influence  in  the  formation  of 
the  character  of  those  the^r  are  training. 
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Prayers  at  resular  times,  attendance  at  daily  Mass  and  at  tlie 
public  services  ot  the  Church,  and,  above  all,  the  habitual  use  of 
the  Sacraments,  assist  in  creating  a  general  atmosphere  which 
seldom  fails  to  produce  an  excellent  moral  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  young.  We  Catholics  set  gr^at  value  upon  the  use  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Confession  and  the  fatherly  advice  then  received  by 
youths,  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  most  stand  in  need  of  the 
helping  words  of  a  genuine  friend.  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby  fame, 
regretted  the  lack  of  this  influence  in  his  dealings  with  those  under 
his  charge,  and  lamented  that  it  was  ^'  easier  to  speak  of  body  and 
mind  than  of  that  which  is  more  worthy  than  either — the  soul.  I 
doul^t,"  he  adds,  '^  whether  we  have  enough  of  Christian  Confession 
amongst  us — one  is  so  hindered  from  speaking  of  one's  spiritual 
state,  that  one  is  led  even  to  tiiink  of  it  less  frequently  than  is  whole- 
some," and  so  "  we  do  fearfully  live,  as  it  were,  out  of  God's 
atmosphere."  I  know  that  many  think  that  the  practice,  which  we 
Roman  Catholics  believe  to  be  so  helpful  in  regard  to  moral  educa- 
tion, is  degrading  and  weakening.  The  late  Lord  Russell  of  EiUowen, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  is  said  to  have  replied  to  an  objection 
of  this  kind  by  saying  :  ''  I,  in  my  life,  have  been  many  hundreds  of 
times  to  the  Sacrament  of  Confession,  and  most  certainly  can 
declare  that  I  have  never  felt  myself  lowered  or  degraded,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  ever  been  raised  up  and  assisted  to  bear  my 
burdens  by  the  help  of  the  Sacrament." 

Finally,  the  idea  of  God,  of  the  "  supernatural,"  and  of  the 
higher  life  of  the  soul,  which  every  Christian  in  every  walk  of  life 
should  aim  at,  is  formed  best  in  the  mind  amidst  such  surroundings 
as  are  found  in  our  Catholic  boarding  schools.  There,  it  is  hoped, 
"  the  religious  motive,"  without  which  "  no  life  can  rise  to  great 
heights  of  self-abnegation,"  has  the  best  chance  of  being  called  forth 
and  of  becoming  habitual.  Without  this,  as  s  been  well  said,  it 
is  impossible  to  achieve 

The  most  difficult  of  tasks^  to  keep 
Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain. 


COMBINATION  OF  DAY  BOYS  AND  BOARDERS 
IN  THE  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

By  thb  Rev.  A.  A.  DAVID 
(Headmaster  of  Clifton  College) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  briefly  to  indicate  the  moral 
gains  of  a  boy's  residence  at  home  and  at  a  boarding  school  during 
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the  years  of  his  education.  A  boy  who  lives  at  home  profits  by  the 
subtle  influences  of  continuous  family  life  in  varying  degrees  and 
in  ways  hard  to  define  but  easy  to  imagine  and  discern.  At  its  best 
the  spiritual  advantage  of  unbroken  contact  with  the  kindly  order, 
the  constraining  sympathy,  and  the  gracious  ideals  of  home  is  irre- 
placeable. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  qualities  on  the  sterner  side 
of  human  character  whose  foundations  are  best  laid  in  the  artificial 
society  of  a  boarding  school.  The  ready  admission  to  a  strict  and 
penetrating  discipline,  the  spirit  of  endurance,  the  temper  "  to  set 
the  cause  above  renown,  to  love  the  game  beyond  the  prize,"  the 
willing  assumption  of  responsibility  for  others,  the  art  of  handling 
colleagues  and  inferiors,  the  corporate  feeling  which  introduces  and 
interprets  to  a  boy,  in  terms  easily  intelligible  to  him,  the  essence  of 
the  public  or  civic  virtues — all  these  are  most  easily  and  naturally 
imparted  in  a  society  capable  of  creating  and  transmitting  a  life,  a 
character,  and  traditions  of  its  0¥m,  and  of  constraining  its  members 
"  they  know  not  how  "  by  the  cumulative  force  of  examples  sur- 
rounding them. 

I  will  briefly  explain  an  attempt,  with  the  results  of  which  I  am 
intimately  acquainted,  to  keep  the  forces  from  both  these  directions 
at  work  upon  the  same  boys. 

The  suburbs  of  Bristol  happen  to  be  concentrated  mainly  upon 
the  high  ground  to  the  north-west  of  the  city.  Consequently  there 
was  at  Clifton  College,  from  the  first,  a  large  number  of  day  boys, 
whose  place  in  the  life  of  the  school  became  at  once  an  important 
and  difficult  problem.  Now  the  earliest  and  most  direct  channel 
of  corporate  influence  in  an  English  public  school  lies  through  the 
**  house,"  with  its  associations,  characteristics,  and  its  clear  and 
continuous  call  for  loyalty  and  self-control.  It  was  felt  that  if  to 
day  boys  also  this  form  of  common  life  could  be  extended  the 
problem  might,  be  solved.  Accordingly  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
school  was  divided  into  two  districts,  the  boys  resident  in  each 
being  grouped  as  one  "  house."  Each  ranks  as  a  unit  among  other 
houses,  with  its  annals,  traditions  and  self-government  by  members 
of  the  sixth  form  belonging  to  it,  who  are  quite  as  ready  and  apt 
for  the  responsible  duties  of  watching  the  out-of-school  discipline 
and  safeguarding  the  tone  of  their  house  as  are  those  in  the  board- 
ing houses.  Each  has  its  '^  tovm  room,"  or  small  hall  specially  built 
on  school  premises  for  meetings,  concerts,  debates,  '^  preparation," 
and  to  serve  generally  as  a  centre  of  associated  life.  Each  has  its 
"  house  master,"  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  knowing  his 
boys  individually,  of  advising,  guiding,  and  befriending  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  maintaining  the  cohesion  and  corporate  life  of 
the  whole  unit. 

There  are  two  conditions  which  are  probably  indispensable  to 
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the  success  of  these  measures.  The  first  is  the  existence  of  a  public 
school  ready  to  hand,  with  a  life  and  spirit  of  its  own,  upon  which 
these  town  houses  were  grafted.  Thus  a  standard  was  provided 
to  which  day  boys  felt  that  they  must  conform  if  they  wished  to  be 
accepted  as  the  equals  of  boarders.  The  second  condition  is  the 
active  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  parents.  Once  convinced  of 
the  value  of  a  system  which  makes  public  school  boys  of  their  sons 
without  removing  them  from  home,  they  have  always  submitted 
cheerfully  to  a  rigid  application  of  school  rules,  and  never  expect 
remissions  or  indulgences  in  the  case  of  their  sons  which  could  not 
be  granted  to  boarders. 

The  best  testimony  to  the  results  of  this  combination  is  that  the 
town  boys  inherit  from  the  first  a  practical  sense  of  full  member- 
ship in  the  school,  and  whereas,  under  different  conditions,  they 
might  easily  have  proved  an  element  of  weakness  in  the  community, 
they  have  long  been  acknowledged  as  a  source  of  strength. 


THE  ETHICAL  AIMS,  MEANS,  AND  LIMITATIONS 
IN  THE   PUBLIC  SECONDARY  DAY  SCHOOLS 

By  Miss  SARA  A.  BURSTALL,  M.A. 
(Headmistress^  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls) 

The  actual  terms  of  definition  in  the  title  above  will  furnish,  on 
analysis,  certain  differentia  which  will  show  explicitly  under  what 
conditions  schools  of  this  type  must  give  the  moral  training,  the 
development  of  character,  which  has  long  been  the  chief  merit,  as 
it  has  been  the  main  aim,  of  English  secondary  education.  These 
schools  are  for  day  pupils  ;  that  is,  they  take  as  their  basic  principle 
the  correlation  of  the  home  to  the  school  in  the  daily  life  of  boys 
and  girls.  These  young  people  are  to  remain  in  the  family,  which 
controls  the  larger  part  of  their  daily  life,  which,  therefore,  must 
still  take  the  leading  part  in  their  moral  training,  as  it  has  done  in 
the  years  before  school  life  begins.  But  school  gives  something 
which  the  home  cannot  give,  and  the  two  must  work  together  har- 
moniously for  the  good  of  the  child,  each  reinforcing  the  other,  and 
each  respecting  the  other's  province,  as  in  the  famous  Scottish 
definition  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  "  co-ordinate  juris- 
diction with  mutual  subordination."  Especially  in  the  case  of  girls 
must  the  school  always  remember  the  importance  of  home  life  in  the 
development  of  character,  must  maintain  and  respect  the  authority 
of  parents,  the  obligation  of  family  duties  and  the  instinctive  loy^ty 
of  the  child  to  its  home.    The  home  must,  of  course,  in  return. 
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support  the  lawful  demands  of  the  school  (regularity  of  attendance, 
due  and  honest  home  work,  loyalty  to  teachers,  &;c.),  a  principle 
more  honoured  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  is  generally  the 
case  among  us  in  England. 

Secondly,  these  schools  are  public,  that  is,  they  have  the 
authority  of  the  State  behind  them  ;  they  do  not  merely  depend  on 
the  fees  and  wishes  of  individual  parents,  or  the  personality  and 
talents  of  a  particular  private  teacher.  They  are  public  institutions 
with  a  corporate  life  of  their  own,  a  special  relation  to  the  com- 
mimity,  often  a  distinction  and  prestige  which  affect  powerfully  the 
imagination  and  influence  for  life  the  characters  of  those  who  are 
educated  in  them.  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  a  public  day 
school  can  go  on  its  way  without  considering  whether  parents  are 
satisfied  or  not,  or  that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  personality  of  the 
teachers  who  serve  in  it.  But  the  moral  influence  and  appeal  it 
has  are  quite  different  from  those  of  a  private  school,  however 
efficient.  It  is  more  independent,  more  impressive  ;  less  like  a 
home,  and  more  like  the  world ;  and  therefore  it  is  fitted  to  give  a 
wider  and  more  impersonal  training  in  how  to  live  with  one's  fellow 
creatures,  whether  as  superiors,  equals  or  inferiors.  In  the  public 
school  the  child  feels,  however  dimly,  the  State  making  demands 
on  it,  and  knows  that  it  has  duties  to  the  community  to  fulfil. 

These  two  principles  are  true  obviously  for  the  public  elementary 
school ;  what  differences  does  the  word  secondary  bring  with  it  ? 
Two  at  least  in  all  such  schools,  and  a  third  in  many.  First,  the 
pupils  in  a  secondary  school  pass  in  their  years  there  through  the 
years  of  adolescence,  those  all-important  years  in  which  the  self- 
regarding  child,  whose  only  duty  is  growth,  changes  into  the  youth 
or  maiden,  with  duties  to  others  to  perform,  and  an  instinctive 
desire  to  imderstand  more  deeply  the  wonderful  world  opening 
before  it,  and  to  enter  into  personal  relations  with  its  fellows. 
Thus  it  realises  its  individuality,  fulfils  the  poet's  word,  "  If  I  lose 
myself  I  find  myself."  In  moral  education  the  secondary  school 
must  give  opportunities  for  these  duties  to  others  as  well  as  for  in- 
tellectual investigation  and  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  so  it 
arrives  at  the  other  difference  from  primary  or  elementary  school 
conditions,  the  greater  degree  of  self-government  among  its  pupils. 
This  phrase  bears  a  double  meaning ;  each  pupil  governs  himself 
more,  is  less  under  supervision  and  detailed  rules  and  instructions, 
he  is  free  to  manage  his  time  to  some  extent,  to  amuse  himself  in 
his  own  way,  to  follow  his  bent  intellectually.  It  also  means  in 
England  that  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  self-government  in  the 
school ;  the  boys  or  girls  take  a  share  in  government  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  of  good  moral  tone.  Here,  in  a  system 
of  prefects  or  monitors,  which  is  applicable  to  a  day  school  as  well 
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as  to  a  boarding  school,  and  (experto  crede)  to  girls  as  well  as  to 
boys,  lies  what  is  often  the  best  moral  education  our  schools  give — 
its  aim,  strong  and  noble  character ;  its  means,  free  action  and 
responsibility,  with  the  occasional  failures  and  mistakes  that  freedom 
involves  ;  and  its  limitations,  those  limitations  that  occur  in  ordinary 
everyday  life  in  the  world. 

The  third  difference  is  found  especially  in  our  large  urban  day 
schools  :  the  great  variety  of  types  of  pupils,  rich  and  poor  ;  those 
from  cultivated  homes,  and  those  from  homes,  whether  wealthy  or 
straitened,  in  which  there  is  no  tradition  of  culture  ;  those  who 
must  work  hard,  and  those  who  think  they  can  afford  to  take 
things  easily ;  the  children  of  professional  men,  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  clerks  and  traders,  and  (with  our  scholarship  system) 
of  artisans  or  even  labourers ;  the  parents  of  these  various  pupils 
professing  often  every  type  of  religious  belief.  Such  a  school  is  a 
microcosm,  and  life  in  it  has  its  own  special  difficulties  and  its  own 
special  advantages.  The  writer  was  educated  in  two  such  schoob, 
and  has  worked  in  them  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  she  believes 
firmly  that  this  mingling  of  types  has  marked  advantages  in  the 
training  of  character.  Mutual  respect  and  toleration,  breadth  of 
view,  the  breaking  down  of  narrow  class  and  sectarian  prejudices,  are 
obvious  results,  particularly  valuable  in  the  case  of  girls.  Important 
also  is  the  effect  one  type  of  pupil  has  on  another,  each  supplying  the 
deficiency  of  the  other.  For  example,  girls  with  scholarships,  who 
have  to  earn  their  own  living,  will  raise  the  standard  of  earnestness 
and  hard  work  in  a  form,  while  those  from  homes  where  honour  and 
courtesy  are  innate  and  indestructible  characteristics  will  help  the 
teacher  to  maintain  the  moral  tone.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
effect  is  that  the  pupil  learns  to  hold  by  and  respect  his  or  her  own 
way,  wisely  to  choose  friends  suitable  to  the  particular  environment 
at  home,  to  stand  by  the  principles  in  which  he  or  she  was  brought 
up,  while  learning  to  live  with  and  understand  and  even  admire 
others  of  very  different  social  relations.  The  importance  of  all  this 
in  a  democratic  country  is  obvious  :  mutual  knowledge  and  respect 
among  different  social  classes  must  make  a  nation  stronger  and 
more  coherent,  and  add  in  the  end  to  its  political  stability  under 
modern  conditions. 

It  would  require  a  book  to  deal  adequately  with  the  aims  and 
means  of  moral  training  in  any  one  type  of  school ;  the  author  bas 
endeavoured  to  do  so  elsewhere.*  But  there  is  space  here  to 
emphasise  the  special  value  of  school  discipline  in  moral  training, 
and  to  note  in  outline  what  the  school  does  and  the  home  cannot  do. 
Chiefly  must  the  day  school  give  the  careful  formal  intellectual 

*  "English    High   Schools   for    Girls."      Longmans.      London,   1907. 
Chaps,  i.,  iv.,  ix.,  and  z.  especially. 
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training  which  has  bo  definite  a  value  morally — ^the  mathematios  that 
teaches  the  meaning  of  absolute  truth  and  the  authority  of  reason, 
the  science  that  teaches  respect  for  facts  and  the  inevitability 
of  consequences,  the  literary  and  humanistic  studies  that  train  judg* 
ment,  taste,  sympathy,  and  aspiration.  Every  scrap  of  sound  class 
work  has  a  moral  bearing  and  influence,  provided  only  it  be  sound. 

As  valuable,  and  as  peculiar  to  the  school,  not  to  the  home,  is 
discipline,  whose  elements  may  perhaps  be  briefly  considered  under 
three  heads  :  accuracy,  obedience,  solidarity.  The  first  is  the 
simplest  and  easiest :  it  includes  punctulility,  neatness,  order, 
methodical  businesslike  habits,  uniformity  and  care  in  detail ;  all 
lesser  morals,  it  may  be,  but  very  important,  and  acquired  most 
advantageously  in  school. 

Obedience  is  to-day  often  first  learnt  in  school,  now  that  homes 
are  often  anarchical,  and  parents  indulgent ;  it  is  tlie  first  and  the 
last  of  school  virtues,  a  power  that  does  liot  come  naturally  to  all, 
and  that  all  need  to  learn.  Qirls  often  would  never  practise  this 
virtue  unless  they  were  made  to  do  so  at  school,  and  it  is  one  great 
merit  of  the  public  school  that  it  can  and  does  give  such  a  training, 
since  its  teachers  have  an  independent  authority. 

The  third  element  in  the  value  of  discipline,  solidarity,  embodies 
all  that  comes  from  the  power  of  acting  together,  of  doing  things  as 
a  community,  of  subordinating  the  individual  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole.  One  side  of  it  we  call  public  spirit,  esprit  de  corpSy  and  this 
should  be  learnt  in  the  school-community,  and  related  later  to  the 
larger  community,  the  city  itself.  So  in  many  ways  it  is  found  that 
the  life  of  a  great  school  with  a  vigorous  and  a  noble  tradition  has 
a  unique  effect  in  developing  public  spirit  and  the  sense  of  public 
duty,  faculties  which,  when  school  life  is  over,  will  be  applied  to 
the  service  of  the  community,  as  says  the  festival  song  of  our 
Manchester  High  School : 

0  city  beloved  I 
We  hail  thee  full-throated 
In  sat)  shine  or  tears. 
To  thee  be  devoted 
The  best  of  our  years. 


THE  AIMS,  MEANS,  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Br  W.  A.  NICHOLLS 
(Premdent  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers) 

Ih  considering  the  possibilities  of   the  primary  school  from  an 
ethioal  standpoint  one  is  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  poverty  of  its 
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means,  and  of  the  artificial  limitations  which  have  been  imposed 
upon  it.  Its  aims  should  be  to  develop  a  moral  consciousness  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil,  to  enable  the  child  to  arrive  at 
some  conclusion  as  to  the  standard  of  right-doing,  and  to  foster 
true  and  pure  motives  for  good  actions.  It  is  in  this  connection 
that  the  question  of  rewards  and  punishments  assumes  such  great 
importance.  It  is  in  this  relation  also  that  the  influence  of  home 
life,  of  daily  environment,  of  what  one  might  almost  call  an 
inherited  standard  of  virtue,  is  such  a  powerful  factor. 

The  work  of  developing  the  moral  perceptions  must  begin 
when  the  child  is  very  young.  Hence  the  enormous  value  of  the 
infants'  departments  of  our  Public  Elementary  Schools.  Well- 
to-do  parents  with  a  due  sense  of  their  responsibility  undertake 
this  duty  themselves,  or  entrust  their  young  children  to  the  care 
of  carefully  chosen  nursery  governesses.  For  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  generally  the  early  training  of  infants  is  in  the 
hands  of  school  teachers.  They  have  an  arduous  task,  demanding 
the  exercise  of  great  skill  combined  with  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  the  child-mind.  This  is  not  the  place  to  argue 
the  point  as  to  whether  children  should  be  in  school  at  all  under 
seven  years  of  age.  The  fact  remains  that  there  are  large  numbers 
of  children  of  five  years  and  under  in  our  English  schools.  Happily 
a  great  change  for  the  better  is  being  effected  in  our  infants'  schools. 
The  old,  dreary,  mechanical  discipline  is  disappearing.  Teachers 
aim  at  something  more  than  the  subjugation  of  the  will  of  the 
child.  The  process  of  awakening  the  moral  perceptions^  is 
necessarily  slow,  hindered  as  it  is  in  some  cases  by  imperfect 
home  training,  but  still  more  by  the  excessive  number  of  children 
under  one  teacher.  Strangely  enough,  large  classes  are  frequently, 
almost  universally,  found  in  infants'  schools,  where,  if  the  principles 
of  Froebel  are  to  be  carried  out,  it  is  essential  that  the  classes  should 
be  small  and  the  teachers  highly  trained.  This  is  necessary,  too, 
if  all  the  school  exercises — ^lessons,  games,  and  so  on — are  to  be 
made  subservient  to  the  ethical  and  moral  teaching,  for  this 
higher  training  can  only  be  effective  if  the  individual  child  can  be 
carefully  and  closely  studied.  Very  little  direct  moral  instruction 
can  be  attempted  with  very  young  children.  So  far  as  I  am  able 
to  gather,  the  indirect  method  is  mainly  pursued,  and  wisely  so,  in 
infants'  schools.  When  the  classes  are  greatly  reduced  in  size,  and 
scientific  methods  become  practicable  in  consequence,  still  greater 
progress  in  the  direction  of  moral  education  may  be  made.  It  is 
not  possible,  however,  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  beginning 
the  work  with  the  first  unfolding  of  the  child's  powers. 

Assuming  that  the  child  has  passed  from  the  infants'  school 
into  the  department  for  older  children,  what  is  now  to  be  done  for 
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him  ?  One  aim  of  the  school  is  to  fit  the  child  either  for  imme- 
diate entry  upon  some  occupation,  industrial  or  otherwise,  or  to 
prepare  him  for  a  course  of  higher  education.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  object  is  to  train  the  pupil  as  a  citizen  of  the 
Empire.  This  is  only  true  in  a  limited  sense,  because  it  is  obvious 
that  while  the  ^^  leaving  age  "  remains  at  fourteen,  and  in  some 
districts  at  thirteen  years,  contact  with  the  sordid  world  into  which 
thousands  of  the  pupils  from  our  elementary  schools  are  yearly 
launched,  may  easily  dim  if  not  erase  the  moral  impressions  left 
upon  them  by  the  six  or  seven  years  of  education  in  the  primary 
school.  Two  things  therefore  impress  themselves  upon  our 
minds. 

First,  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  moral  and  intellectual 
instruction  of  our  young  workpeople  after  leaving  the  day  school ; 
and 

Secondly,  the  desirability  of  giving  due  attention  to  the  incul- 
cation of  ethical  and  moral  principles  in  the  day  school  itself. 

Morality  being  essential  to  true  citizenship,  it  is  essential  that 
our  future  citizens  should  have  a  clear  perception  of  moral  duties. 
There  is  no  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  primary  school  teachers 
to  take  their  share  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  is  being  taught  both  by  direct  and  indirect  methods.  The 
ideal  elementary  school  would  produce  a  race  of  pupils  imbued 
with  correct  ideas  of  life  and  conduct.  This  is  only  possible  when 
we  have  the  "common  school."  At  present  the  product  of  the 
"  class  "  school  has  one  code  of  morality  for  his  own  class,  and  a 
different  code  for  those  belonging  to  another  class.  We  can  have 
no  true  code  of  ethics  until  humanity  triumphs  over  class.  For 
example,  how  can  "  self-government  by  pupils  "  be  usefully  prac- 
tised in  schools  unless  the  outer  world  be  reflected,  where  all  classes 
share  in  civic  rule  ? 

At  present  we  have  to  deal  with  the  primary  school  as  supply- 
ing educational  opportunities  for  the  most  part  for  the  children  of 
'the  workers  only.  The  total  number  of  children  in  ordinary  public 
elementary  schools,  according  to  the  last  available  returns,  is 
5,994,490,  of  whom  at  least  one  million  and  a  half  are  under 
seven  years  of  age.  These  children  are  taught  by  84,274  certifi- 
cated teachers,  of  whom  only  44,550  have  received  the  advan- 
tage of  a  collegiate  life.  Thus  we  have  an  average  of  71 
children  to  each  certificated  teacher,  and  as  the  proportion  of 
certificated  teachers  is  much  higlier  than  this  in  some  great  towns, 
in  London,  for  example,  it  is  evident  that  rural  education  and 
education  in  some  manufacturing  districts  must  suffer  from  the 
scarcity  of  properly  trained  and  educated  teachers. 

How  is  the  work  of  these  certificated  teachers  supplemented  T 
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(i)  By  40,749  uncertificated  teachers,  such  as  ex-pupil 
teachers. 

(2)  By  a  small  army  of  49,056  other  teachers,  composed  of 
provisional  assistant  teachers,  supplementary  teachers — persons  who 
need  possess  no  academic  or  professional  qualifications  whatever — 
pupil  teachers  and  probationers. 

Here,  then,  we  put  our  finger  on  the  weak  spot  in  English 
national  education.  More  than  half  the  teaching  is  done  by 
persons  who  have  either  very  imperfect  qualifications  or  are  abso- 
lutely unqualified. 

If  every  one  of  the  174,079  persons  who  appear  in  the  Grovem- 
ment  Blue  Book  as  being  on  the  ^'  staff  of  schools  "  were  fully 
qualified,  we  should  then  have  an  average  of  34  children  to  every 
teacher,  including  all  head  teachers.  If  we  exclude  head  teachers, 
who  ought  not  to  be  responsible  for  classes,  we  have  40  children 
to  every  teacher.  Under  these  conditions,  which  are  at  present 
regarded  by  many  people  as  purely  idealistic,  it  might  be  possible 
to  give  greater  attention  to  the  moral  education  of  the  children. 

The  actual  conditions  are  widely  different.  We  have  on  the 
one  hand  large  classes  where  individual  attention  is  impracticable, 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  rural  schools  of  50  or  60  pupils 
under  the  charge  of  one  teacher,  who  is  fully  occupied  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  educational  necessities  of  children  of 
different  ages  and  of  varying  stages  of  intellectual  development. 

Considering  the  demands  made  upon  teachers  and  the  results 
expected  from  their  pupils  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  by  Local 
Education  Authorities,  despite  the  inadequate  staffing  of  the  schools, 
it  is  undesirable  to  add  to  the  number  of  subjects  already  in  the 
curriculum.  It  might  be  possible  in  a  few  schools,  exceptionally 
well  staffed  and  working  under  unusually  favourable  conditions,  to 
give  a  definite  place  in  the  time-table  to  ethical  and  moral  instruc- 
tion. But  even  there  it  is  questionable  whether  the  end  would  not 
better  be  attained  by  using  the  incidental  occasions  when  the 
opportunity  for  setting  forth  an  ethical  principle  naturally  arises  out 
of  some  occurrence  in  school  life.  The  experience  of  many  teachers 
is  that  lessons  thus  supplied  make  a  deeper  and  more  lasting 
impression  than  when  made  the  subject  of  formal  and  didactic 
instruction. 

Differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  sanctions  of  morality.  A 
large  number  of  persons  believe  that  the  authority  for  ethical 
teaching  is  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  religion.  That  being  so,  it 
seems  reasonable  that  the  lessons  on  morality  should  grow  out  of 
the  Scripture  teaching,  and  undoubtedly  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  inculcating  purity,  courtesy,  temperance,  kindness  to  animals, 
arises  in  connection  with  the  religious  teaching.     One  of  the  lessons 
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in  each  week  now  devoted  to  Biblical  chronology  and  genealogy 
might  well  be  utilised  for  definite^ moral  teaching.  Similarly, 
lessons  on  patriotism  and  international  amity  arise  naturally  out 
of  the  study  of  history.  The  question  of  teaching  the  observance 
of  the  rules  of  health  as  part  of  a  moral  code  leads  us  to  some 
practical  suggestions.  Moral  maxims  as  to  cleanliness  are  of  little 
value.  Education  authorities  must  teach  by  example  rather  than 
by  precept.  First,  our  public  elementary  schools  must  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  Even  the  leading  authorities  allow  antiquated 
and  non-hygienic  methods  of  cleaning  to  be  practised.  Injsome 
districts  a  state  of  things  exists  which  is  simply  shocking.  In  one 
administrative  county  it  is  considered  quite  sufficient  to  order  that 
the  floors  of  the  schoolrooms  shall  be  scrubbed  three  times  a  year. 
Secondly,  means  of  attaining  personal  cleanliness  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  scholars.  Thirdly,  ventilation  without  injurious 
draughts  must  be  secured.  Pure  air  and  cleanliness  are  close  allies 
of  morality. 

Lastly,  the  great  need  of  our  public  elementary  schools  is 
greater  freedom  for  the  teachers  and  the  children.  Order  and  dis- 
cipline are  excellent  things,  but  they  may  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
individuality.  Individuality  can  only  exist  where  the  spirit  of 
liberty  prevails.  In  regard  to  moral  methods  of  securing  obedience 
to  school  law,  the  teacher  is  hampered  by  the  fear  of  being  con- 
demned for  inefficiency  while  his  methods  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  A  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  that  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  are  established  between  teacher  and  pupil 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  a  high  moral  tone.  It  is  only  by  per- 
sistent and  patient  effort  that  the  moral  evils  natural  to  most 
children  can  be  overcome  by  moral  means.  That  is  the  aim  of 
every  real  teacher.  It  is  hard  to  say  it,  but  in  some  cases  other 
measures  must  be  taken  to  secure  obedience  to  the  general  rule  for 
the  common  good.  With  some  it  is  the  fear  of  punishment,  with 
others  the  hope  of  reward.  But  all  forms  of  punishment  might  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  if  no  teacher  had  more  than  twenty-five  or 
thirty  children  to  train. 

Summary 

1.  Moral  education  must  begin  early. 

2.  Moral  education  to  be  effective  must  deal  with  the  individual 

child. 

3.  Moral  instruction  must  be,  to  a  large  extent,  indirect.     If 

formal  lessons  are  given,  the  time  set  apart  for  religious 
instruction  should  be  utilised. 

4.  The  great  hindrances  in  the  public  elementary  schools  are  : 

(l)  The  large  number  of  unqualified  teachers  employed. 
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(2)  The  large  classes  under  one  teacher. 

(3)  The  large  number  of  children  of  varying  ages    and 

degrees  of    attainment   under    one    teacher    in    rural 
areas. 

(4)  The  insistence  upon  mechanical  discipline  and  me- 
chanical results. 

(5)  The  condition  of  the  school  buildings. 

(6)  In  some  cases  the  daily  environment  out  of  school. 
5.  The  improvements  desired  are  : 

(i)  Special  training  of  teachers. 

(2)  Gradual  improvement  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 

(3)  School  buildings  specially  adapted  for  educational 
purposes,  and  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

(4)  Reduction  in  the  number  of  children  committed  to 
the  care  of  one  teacher,  and 

Lastly,  a  realisation  on  the  part  of  education  authorities 
of  the  real  objects  of  an  elementary  school  as  set 
forth  in  the  suggestions  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 


SOCIAL  ETHICS  AS  A  UNIVERSITY  STUDY 

By  FRANCIS  G.  PEABODY 

(Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  University  and  President  of 
the  Religious  Education  Association) 

I  HAVE  the  honour  of  bringing  to  this  Congress  the  cordial  greeting 
and  sympathy  of  a  sister-organisation,  which  in  five  years  has 
reached  in  the  United  States  a  position  of  leadership  and  influence 
such  as  may  give  to  this  assemblage  good  grounds  for  courage  and 
hope.  The  Beligious  Education  Association,  as  its  statement  of 
intention  announces,  was  organised  ''  to  inspire  the  educational 
forces  of  our  country  with  the  religious  ideal,  and  the  religious 
forces  of  our  country  with  the  educational  ideal."  An  unspiritualised 
education  and  an  unintelligent  religion  have  been  almost  equally 
responsible  for  the  materialising,  commercialising,  and  vulgarising 
of  large  sections  of  American  life  ;  and  a  revival  of  idealism  in 
education  and  of  realism  in  religion  have  become  essential  to 
national  stability*^  and^  health.  More  than  two  thousand  men 
and  women,  ministers  of  religion  and  leaders  of  education,  have 
therefore  associated  themselves  for  this  twofold  purpose,  and  have 
held  five  Conventions,  addressed  by  nearly  four  hundred  counsellors  ; 
have  published  four  volumes  of  proceedings,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  copies  of  pamphlets  and  tracts  ;   have  conducted 
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scores  of  special  conferences  and  investigations  ;  and,  as  a  final 
evidence  of  efficiency,  have  spent  on  their  cause  sixty-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  are  now  out  of  debt.  I  commend  to  this  Congress  the 
happy  experience  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States,  and  assure  you  that  while  the  precise  sphere  which 
this  organisation  is  to  occupy  may  be  distinct,  the  compre- 
hensive intention  which  both  represent,  of  justifying  and  disci- 
plining through  education  the  spiritual  impulses  of  youth,  unites 
us  in  one  fellowship  and  sustains  us  by  a  common  faith  and  hope. 
This  Congress,  as  its  explanatory  leaflet  announces,  has  a 
"  severely  practical  object  in  view  " — ^the  improving  of  moral 
education  in  schools  and  colleges.  I  shall,  therefore,  contribut 
most  directly  to  this  object  if  I  report  briefly  the  condition  and 
prospects  in  the  United  States  of  that  department  of  University 
study  with  which  I  am  personally  concerned.  Ethics,  the 
science  of  conduct,  should  be,  one  would  think,  the  most  stimu- 
lating and  vivifying  of  University  subjects.  Nothing  can  be 
more  living  than  life,  and  ethics  deals  with  three-fourths  of 
life.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  ethics  has,  as  a  rule, 
appeared  to  University  students  one  of  the  least  real  and  living  of 
academic  interests.  Its  text-books,  with  their  analysis  of  virtues, 
vices  and  passions,  have  seemed  like  botanical  collections,  where 
the  flowers  and  weeds  of  conduct  have  been  plucked  from  their 
living  roots,  and  preserved  as  desiccated  specimens.  It  has  been  a 
rare  good  fortune  when  some  ethical  personality  has  been  able  to 
rescue  his  subject  from  unreality  and  remoteness,  and  to  kindle 
enthusiasm  for  ethics  by  the  contagion  of  his  own  character.  The 
present  generation  is  witnessing  a  distinct  revival  of  ethical  studies, 
through  the  new  appreciation  of  their  social  basis  and  social 
verifications.  '^  UniM  homOy  nullus  homoy  The  single  life  is  unin- 
terpretable  except  in  its  relation  to  the  life  of  others.  Ethics  is  a 
sociological  science.  Instead  of  being  the  analysis  of  the  individual 
detached  from  the  world  of  other  people,  it  is  the  determination  of 
the  place  of  the  individual  within  the  world  of  other  people,  the 
recognition  by  one  member  of  the  social  organism  of  his  function  in 
the  whole.  This  transition  from  individualistic  ethics  to  social 
ethics  can  be  compared  with  nothing  less  than  the  transition  from 
the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  to  the  Copernican  astronomy.  Instead  of 
a  centre  in  the  person,  round  whom  the  social  order  revolves,  the 
problem  of  the  person  is  seen  to  lie  within  the  social  order  of  which 
he  is  a  part,  and  to  whose  laws  his  orbit  must  conform.  Social 
ethics,  therefore,  while  it  does  not  displace  the  metaphysics  of 
morality,  offers  at  the  present  time  a  practically  new  field  for  moral 
education,  with  an  extraordinary  supply  of  material  drawn  from 
the  social  movements  and  agitations  of  the  present  time,  and  seems 
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likely  to  contribute  to  a  new  sense  of  leality  and  imperative- 
ness in  ethical  impulses  and  commands. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  effect  on  the  teaching  of  ethics,  first  in  its 
method,  and  then  in  its  spirit ;  first,  in  the  way  in  which  social 
ethics  may  be  approached,  and  then  in  the  end  to  which  it  naturally 
leads.  In  the  first  place,  this  recognition  of  social  relations  as 
ethical  material  offers  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  a  new 
application  of  the  inductive  method.  What  are  these  enterprises 
and  agitations  which  represent  what  we  call  the  Social  Question 
— ^this  new  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  weak,  the  infirm, 
the  detective,  and  the  delinquent,  this  new  demand  for  frater- 
nalism  and  co-operation,  this  passionate  revolt  from  industrial 
injustice,  these  dreams  of  social  equality  and  peace  7  However 
confused  and  misleading  these  voices  of  the  time  may  often  be, 
however  strident  and  discordant  their  appeals,  to  the  attentive 
listener  their  underlying  note  is  unmistakable  and  clear.  They 
may  utter  themselves  in  economic  programmes  or  in  forms  of 
legislation,  or  in  plans  of  revolution  ;  but  the  impulses  and  motives 
which  they  are  trying  to  express  represent — ^imperfectly  indeed,  and 
often  under  strange  disguises — ^the  ethical  passion  of  the  present 
age.  These  people,  so  profoundly  concerned  with  philanthropy, 
with  industrial  reform,  and  with  social  regeneration,  in  spite  of 
much  self-interest  and  class-conflict,  are  fundamentally  sustained 
and  directed  by  their  ideal  of  a  better  world.  They  are  proposing, 
either  by  the  remedial  measures  of  social  medicine,  or  by  some 
immediate  and  perilous  stroke  of  social  surgery,  to  restore  this 
sickly,  feverish  world  to  social  health.  The  Social  Question,  as  a 
distinguished  Qerman  teacher  has  entitled  his  book,  is  an  ethical 
question.  Within  the  economics  of  the  present  social  order,  like  the 
force  of  steam  applied  within  machinery,  works  the  moral  dynamic 
of  the  time.  The  only  way  to  settle  the  Social  Question  is  to  settle 
it  right. 

If  then  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  social  service  which  the 
present  time  exhibits  provides  legitimate  material  for  moral  educa- 
tion, it  becomes  most  interesting  to  apply  to  these  social  phenomena 
the  inductive  method  of  research.  Here  is  this  long  series  of 
social  enterprises  unfolding  itself  before  the  thought  of  the  time, 
and  manifesting  at  each  point  its  ethical  significance.  Here  are 
these  multitudinous  forms  of  philanthropy — for  children,  for  the 
aged,  for  the  unemployed  and  the  unemployable,  for  the  redemption 
of  the  city  and  the  revival  of  the  country,  for  housing  and  thrift, 
for  protection  from  deficiency  and  education  to  efficiency  ;  here  are 
these  industrial  organisations  of  employers  and  employed,  with 
their  conflicts  and  strategy,  their  passions  and  prejudices,  their 
demands  for  justice,  and  their  plans  of  industrial  peace  ;   here  are 
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these  national  and  international  crusades  against  illiteracy,  child- 
labour,  disease,  drink  and  war ; — ^what  are  all  these  signs  of  the 
times  but  social  data,  in  which  the  student  of  ethics  may  observe 
the  moral  life  of  the  present  age,  moulding  its  history  and 
illuminating  its  complex  conditions  with  a  moral  intention  and 
desire  ?  Suppose  then  that  a  student,  with  the  acquisitive  and 
responsive  mind  of  academic  youth,  approaches  these  facts  of  social 
ethics  as  material  for  observation  and  inference  ;'  may  they  not 
impress  him,  as  the  metaphysics  of  ethics  is  unlikely  to  do,  with 
the  scope  and  force  of  moral  motives,  and  give  him  a  more  sober 
and  discriminating  view  of  the  tendencies  of  the  modern  world  ? 
This  is  not  to  depose  the  theory  of  ethics  from  its  place  in 
philosophy,  but  it  is  to  begin  at  the  near-end  of  ethics,  in  the 
obvious  facts  of  the  social  order,  and  to  observe  the  practical 
operation  of  ethical  principles  applied  to  the  present  age.  Equity, 
justice,  sympathy,  brotherhood,  foresight,  self-control,  good  faith, 
integrity — ^these  are  the  ends  towards  which  judicious  philanthropy 
moves,  and  the  conditions  on  which  industrial  regeneration  depends. 
The  social  world,  in  all  its  schemes  and  dreams,  rests  on  moral 
foundations,  and  no  programme  or  panacea,  however  confidently 
proposed,  can  be  effective  unless  it  be  the  expression  or  instrument 
of  moral  education.  "  A  golden  age,"  Mr.  Spencer  said,  "  cannot 
be  made  by  leaden  people."  "  Character,"  Chalmers  taught,  "  is  the 
parent  of  comfort."  The  whole  creation  of  modem  social  life 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  until  now,  because  it  has  been 
fancied  that  a  new  social  order  can  be  secured  without  waiting  for 
the  revealing  of  the  sons  of  God. 

Such  is  the  approach  to  social  ethics  which  is  suggested  by  the 
new  conditions  of  the  social  world.  The  same  processes  of  observa- 
tion and  generalisation  which  have  been  applied  to  the  facts  of 
nature  are  now  to  be  applied  to  the  facts  of  modern  society,  and 
may  direct  the  student  to  the  moral  laws  which  these  facts  indicate 
and  represent.  This  use  of  the  inductive  method  in  ethics  is 
promoted,  in  my  own  University,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Social 
Museum,  in  which  are  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world  graphical 
illustrations  of  social  progress,  so  that  the  student,  as  in  a  museum 
of  natural  history  or  of  art,  is  confronted  by  a  body  of  facts  which  it 
is  his  duty  to  analyse  and  explore.  If,  for  example,  he  is  concerned 
— as  so  many  Englishmen  at  this  moment  are — with  the  problem  of 
Old  Age  Pensions,  he  finds  in  such  a  museum  a  complete  exhibit  of 
the  German  scheme,  and  is  in  a  position  to  observe  both  its  scope 
and;  its  limitations.  If,  again,  he  be  a  student  of  the  housing- 
qu^tion,  the  most  approved  designs  of  all  countries  are  at  his 
service  for  comparison  and  application.  If  he  is  inquiring  into  the 
possibilities   of  industrial  co-operation,   the  experience   of  Great 
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Britain  in  the  wonderful  expansion  of  the  Co-operative  System  is 
set  before  him  in  authoritative  and  picturesque  form.  In  other 
words,  the  world's  fund  of  social  experience  is  put  at  his  immediate 
disposition,  and  the  dimensions  and  diversity  of  social  enterprise 
make  on  his  mind  the  same  impression  of  a  systematic  and  com- 
prehensive plan  which  the  student  of  natural  science  feels  when  he 
sees  in  one  collection  the  complete  series  of  processes  of  which  his 
special  subject  forms  a  minute,  though  essential,  part. 

And  if  the  inductive  method  applied  to  social  material  gives  this 
new  way  of  approach  to  the  study  of  ethics,  what,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  end  to  which  such  a  study  naturally  leads  ?  When 
a  young  man  thus  surveys  these  varied  expressions  of  social 
responsibilities  and  social  service,  what  do  they  teach  him  of 
their  nature  and  origin  ?  They  have,  of  course,  many  instructive 
lessons  to  offer  as  forms  of  economic  or  political  life,  but  when  his 
attention  is  directed  to  the  moral  motives  which  lie  behind  these 
forms,  then  they  offer  a  most  important  contribution  to  his  theory 
of  ethics,  and  go  far  to  form  his  moral  creed.  For  these  movements 
of  social  reform  and  social  revolution,  with  a  curious  identity  of 
character,  represent  at  bottom  nothing  less  than  the  attempt  to 
find  a  place,  at  different  points  of  the  modern  world,  for  the  faith  of 
ethical  idealism.  Much  obscured  by  self-seeking,  or  prejudice,  or 
stupidity,  such  social  idealism  may  be,  and  the  careless  observer 
may  fancy  that  he  is  surveying  nothing  but  a  scramble  for  the 
spoils  of  industry,  and  the  conflict  of  ''  ignorant  armies  clashing  in 
the  dark."  When,  however,  he  penetrates  the  form  of  these  social 
agitations  to  their  spirit,  and  inquires  for  the  djniamic  of  this  social 
responsibility,  and  the  nature  of  this  vision  of  a  better  world,  he 
finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  ideal  motives,  directing  thought 
and  action  to  an  unrealised,  remote,  yet  ever  beckoning  and  com- 
manding end.  Through  the  egoi  m  of  commercialism,  and  the 
prudentialism  of  materialism,  emerges  in  our  day,  under  many 
forms  of  expression,  this  faith  in  idealism ;  and  it  is  not  until  the 
student  sees  the  social  movement  of  the  present  time  as  a  revival 
of  ethical  idealism  that  he  can  appreciate  or  interpret  many  aspects 
of  the  Social  Question  which  appear  to  the  economist  or  the  socio- 
logist meaningless  or  irrational.  The  study  of  the  modern  Social 
Question,  thus  pursued  to  its  heart,  may  have  a  most  important 
influence  on  the  principles  of  moral  education  Many  circumstances 
at  the  present  time  conspire  to  repress  the  faith  in  ethical  idealism. 
The  conception  of  man  as  an  ''  ideal-forming  animal,"  which  runs 
through  the  history  of  philosophy  like  a  golden  thread  of  strei>gth 
and  beauty,  threatens  to  snap  under  the  strain  of  modern  life.  J'he 
obvious  effects  of  self-interest  and  of  social  pressure  make  the 
effects  of  idealism  seem  dubious,   mystical,  or  illusory.     When, 
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however,  we  turn  from  the  abstractions  of  philanthropy  and  from 
the  complex  motives  of  the  individual  life,  and  face  the  great  enter- 
prise of  social  obligation  which  modem  philanthropy,  legislation, 
and  industrialism  represent,  then— on  a  scale  which  is  quite  without 
parallel  in  history,  and  with  a  distinctness  which  cannot  mislead — 
we  are  confronted  by  a  mass-movement  of  social  idealism,  which 
verifies  the  teaching  of  philosophy,  and  restores  confidence  in 
one's  own  faith.  The  testimony  of  the  Social  Question,  in  an  age 
which  is  often  regarded  as  hopelessly  materialised,  to  the  survival  and 
efficiency  of  ethical  idealism,  is  imposing  and  convincing ;  and  to 
conduct  the  plastic  mind  of  youth  where  it  may  recognise,  among 
the  forces  of  the  time,  the  operation  of  this  ethical  idealism,  is 
among  the  happiest  privileges  offered  to  those  who  are  concerned 
with  moral  education. 


DIE 

moralische  ekziehung  in  den  deutschen 
land-|:rziehungsheimen 

^     Von  De.  H.  LIETZ 
(Begrunder  uj^^  Leiter  der  D.  L.-E.  He.  Ilsenburg  a.  Harz, 
HaubiniQa  i.  Thiiringen,  u.  Bieberstein  i.  d.  Rbon) 

VoB  ongef  ahr  ^^n  Jahren  grundete  der  Unterzeichnete  bei  Ilsen- 
burg a.  Har^ein  erstes  Land-Erziehungsheim ;  es  f  olgten  dann 
weitere  im  K.  ^nd  Ausland. 

WarumZj^tstanden  und  was  bezwecken  diese  auf  dem  Lande 
gelegenen/j^l^jjji^j^te,  in  denen  Knaben  und  Madchen,  sei  es 
gesonder^^  sei  es  gemeinsam,  erzogen  werden  ? 

In  I>|^^^jj^^^  herrschten  die  Tages-Unterrichtsschulen  und  in 
ihnen  di^  Betonung  einer  moglichst  grossen  Summe  des  Wissens  : 
als  Mitt^j  2^  Feststellung  dieser  die  Priifungen  und  als  Zwangsmittel 
™t«  t^^^j^  ^^y  Anstalten  die  Berechtigungen. 

[D.  L.-B.  He.  wiesen  der  Schule  als  Aufgabe  zu  :  die  Entwick- 

W  wertvoUen  Anlagen  des  Menschen,  insonderheit  seiner 

chen,  in  einer  angemessenen  Umgebung. 

:ommt  darauf  an,  eine  neue  wertvoUere  Generation  heranzu- 

die  zu  leben  verdient,  die  dann  Vater,  Miitter,  Erzieher 
Geschlechter  werden,  eine  Art  von  Menschen,  die  nicht 

.  des   Mammon,  des   Genusses,   des   Ich  sind,  die  besser 

ichen  den  Idealen  aller  Menschenfreunde. 

Frage  ist :  Wie  soil  das  geschehen  ?  d,  h.  Wie  soil  injierhalb 
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dieser  Welt,  in  der  Geld,  Geuuss,-  Ansehen  herrschen  und  sich 
barbarieche  Unkultur  eowie  immer  fortscbreitend  degenerierende 
Bogenannte  Kultur  gegeniibersteben,  ein  neues  Gteschlecbt 
entstebeu  ? 

Viele  sind  ja  mit  Anlagen  der  Degeneration  zur  Welt  gekommen 
und  von  Jogend  an  wirken  auf  alle  ein  die  Minderwertigkeiten  des 
gegenw&rtigen  Lebens. 

Diese  Frage  beantwortet  das  D.  L.-E.  H.  durch  folgendes  Yer- 
f  ahren  : 

1.  Eb  ninimt  die  jongen  MenBchenkinder  aus  dem  Weichbild 
der  Stadte,  dieBem  gerauschvoUen  Sammelpunkt  der  nach  (Jewinn 
und  GtenuBS  jagenden  MenBchenmassen  beraus  und  versetzt  sie  in  die 
Stille  grosser,  zum  Herzen  sprecbender  Natur.  Wenn  sie  f ortgesetzt 
in  den  Stadten  blieben,  miissten  sie  fast  mit  Naturnotwendigkeit 
werden  so  wie  die  sind,  die  sie  taglicb  vor  und  um  sicb  seben. 
Meer,  Berg,  Tal,  Wald,  Wiese,  See  oder  Fluss,  Fluren,  Pflanzen  und 
Tiere,  kurzum  Natur,  konnen  aber  besseres  lehren  als  Strasse, 
Wirtshaus,  B5rse,  Warenhauser,  Fabriken,  um  von  Schlimmerem  zu 
schweigen. 

2.  Es  wablt  sorgsam  eine  verhaltnismassig  kleine  Zabl  von 
Jiinglingen  und  Jungfrauen,  Mannern  und  Frauen  aus,  welche  nicht 
die  Fehler  der  Durchscbnittsmenschen  teilen,  die  wert  und  fabig 
sind,  dem  Kinde  dabei  zu  belfen,  zum  wertvollen  Glied  der  Menscb- 
beit  beranzuwacbsen.  Man  moge  uns  nicbt  des  Pbarisaismus 
zeiben.  Wenn  Feststellung  moraliscber  Krankheiten,  Versucbe  sie 
zu  meiden  und  zu  beilen,  Pbarisaismus  ist,  sind  ^He  Reformatoren 
Pharisaer  gewesen.  Sie  alle  baben  eine  neue  bessere  Generation 
beraufEiibren  woUen,  sind  Gegner  der  berrscbeiiden  "  Moral " 
gewesen.  Zwar  sind  diese  Jiinger  einer  neuen  Zeit  l^nd  diese  zur 
Erziebung  eines  neuen  (Jescblecbtes  Berufenen  aucb\  nicbt  voU- 
kommene  Menscben.  Aber  sie  miissen  ein  scbarfes  Elrkennungs- 
vermogen  fiir  Gut  und  Bose,  Recbt  und  Unrecbt,  vor  allium  des  bei 
sicb  selbst,  einen  starken  Widerwillen  gegen  das  DaseinNpunwerte, 
starken  Willen,  Daseinswertes  in  sicb  imd  anderen  zu  |  pflanzen 
und  zu  pflegen,  besitzen,  miissen  reine,  wabrbaftige,  vcbn  Liebe 
zum  Mitmenscben  erfiillte,  sicb  selbst  beberrscbendei  starke 
Personlicbkeiten  sein,  bereit  und  fabig,  der  Verwirjklicbung 
einer  grossen  Idee  zu  leben  und  dafiir  auf  alles  zu  veA:zicbten. 
Nacb  Lobn  diirfen  sie  nicbt  streben,  ebensowenig  nac^b  dem, 
was  man  auf  Erden  "  Gliick "  nennt.  Sowie  sie  s^icb  der 
grossen,  beil^en  Aufgabe  unwert  erweisen,  miissen  sie  ^us  dem 
Kreise  der  sicb  dem  Werke  weibenden  Briider-und  Scbweste  rnscbaf t 
scbeiden.  ^ 

3.  In  dieser  Umgebung  von  Natur  und  Menscben  u'rud  dem 
Umgang  mit  beiden  miissen  nun  die  jungen  Menscbenkincler  dazu 
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angeleitet   werden,    ein   lebenswertes    Leben   zu .  fiiliren.    Worin 
besteht  das  und  wie  geschieht  das  7 

A.  Arbeit  und  Vorbereitung  zur  Arbeit,  durch  die  notwendige 
Nahmngsaufnahme,  Ruhe  und  durch  Spiel,  machen  den  Hauptin- 
halt  des  Lebens  aus.  Durch  Ubung"  muss  der  werdende  Mensch 
lemen,  Arbeit,  Emahrung,  Ruhe,  Spiel  in  richtiger  Weise  vor- 
zunehmen. 

Arbeit :  Nur  eine  solche,  die  wert  ist,  getan  zu  werden,  weil  sie 
einen  wahren  Gewinn  fiir  den  Ausiibenden  selbst  sowie  fiir  die  Mit- 
menschen  bedeutet,  soil  die  Jugend  erlemen  und  iiben,  nicht  solche, 
die  der  Schadigung  des  Ausiibenden,  seines  Korpers  und  seiner  Seele, 
sowie  der  Ausbeutung  seiner  Mitmenschen  dient. 

Die  notwendigste  Arbeit  ist  die  korperliche,  welche  zunachst  die 
Daseinsbedingungen  des  Menschen,  Nahrung,  Wohnung,  Bekleidung 
schafit.  Das  geschieht  vor  ullem  durch  Ackerbau  und  alle  mit  ihm 
zusammenhangenden  Handwerke.  An  dieser  Grundlage  jeder 
Kultur  kann  keiner  ohne  zu  seinem  eignen  Schaden  acht-  und 
teilnahmlos  voriibergehen.  Jeder  muss  die  Elemente  dieser  aller- 
produktivsten  Arbeit  erlernen.  Jeder  muss  eine  Arbeit  wenigstens 
eine  Zeit  seines  Lebens  hindurch  ausgeiibt  haben  und  verstehen,  die 
er  unablassig  von  anderen  in  Anspruch  nimmt.  So  allein  wird  auch 
wahres  Verstandnis  der  verschiedenen  Berufsklassen — der  Hand- 
und  Kopfarbeiten — unter  einander  moglich,  wird  die  sociale  Basis 
der  Gesellschaft  geschafEen.  Darum  lasst  das  L.-E.  Hm.  von  alien 
seinen  Gliedem  diese  praktische  Arbeit,  entsprechend  den  Kraften 
eines  jeden,  ausfiihren,  damit  das  beste  Mittel  anwendend  gegen 
Dtinkel,  Blasiertheit,  unsociale  Denkungsart ;  das  beste  Mittel 
zugleich  zur  Erzeugung  des  Wirklichkeitssinnes.  Zur  Anwendung 
kommen  hauptsachlich  die  Formen  der  Gartnerei,  des  Ackerbaues, 
der  Schmiederei,  Baukunst,  Tischlerei.  Nur  von  der  Erziehung  zu 
solcher  schafEenden  wertvoUen,  einfachsten  Arbeit  aus  kann  die 
Emeuerung  unserer  entarteten  sogenannten  Kultur  erfolgen,  die 
unendlich  viel  Arbeit  vornimmt,  die  nicht  getan  zu  werden  verdient, 
weil  sie  in  Wirklichkeit  nur  schadet  oder  zwecklos  ist. 

Das,  was  wahthaft  zweckmassig  ist,  ist  auch  zugleich  schon ;  so 
wird  von  der  einfachsten  Handarbeit  zu  einer  wertvollen,  schlichten 
Kunst  fortgeschritten. 

B.  Geistige  Arbeit :  Wir  bleiben  aber  bei  dieser  allerdings 
nicht  hoch  genug  einzuschatzenden  korperlichen  Arbeit  nicht 
stehen.  Es  ist  mit  ihr  wertvoUe,  geistige  Arbeit  zu  vereinigen. 
Auch  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  geistigen  Arbeit  ist  alles  auszuscheiden, 
was  nicht  den  oben  bezeichneten  Zwecken,  der  Hoher-Entwicklung 
des  Menschen,  was  etwa  nur  seiner  kiinftigen  "  Carri^re,"  Vermo- 
gensvergroeserung  dient.  Zunachst  muss  auch  auf  diesem  Gtebiete, 
elementare  Arbeit  getan  werden,   damit  das  Kind  befahigt  wird, 
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dereinst  wertvoUe  Geistesarbeit  aufzuiiehmen  and  auBBuuben. 
Aber  alles  Wissen  und  Eonnen,  das  nicht  schliesslich  dazu 
dient,  die  MenBchheit  besser  zu  geetalten,  wird  als  wertlos  beiseite 
gelaseen. 

Muttersprache,  Oeschichte  :  Das  Kind  lernt  Oegenwart  und 
Vergangenheit,  zunachst  des  eigenen  Volkes,  sodann  eines  weiteren 
Ereises  so  kennen,  dass  es  klar  sieht,  wie  beschafien  die  Menschen 
sind  und  sein  soUten,  was  zu  ihrem  Verderben  und  Heil  dient. 
Also  nicht  Aneignung  toten  Wissens,  sondern  klare  Erkenntnis, 
richtiges  Urteil  uber  die  vorhandenen  Tatsachen,  die  sie  erzeu- 
genden  Ursachen  und  aus  ihnen  erwachsenden  Folgen. 

Naturleben :  Aus  dem  weiten  Gebiete  der  Naturwelt  wird 
erstrebt  Erkenntnis  dessen,  was  dazu  dient,  die  Naturkrafte  zum 
wahren  Nutzen  der  Menschheit  anzuwenden. 

C.  Cbarakterbildung :  Die  gesamte  Arbeit  des  Zoglings  ist  nun 
aber  so  zu  gestalten,  dass  wertvoUe  Gesinnung,  Charakterentwicke- 
lung,  Lebensricbtung  des  jungen  Menschenkindes  entstebt.  Das 
geschieht  weiter  dadurch,  dass  Wort  und  Tat,  Leben  der  Erzieber 
in  tibereinstimmung  sind  ;  dass  diese  durob  ihren  Taterweis  zuver- 
lassige  Burger  des  von  ihnen  Behaupteten  ihren  Zoglingen  gegenuber 
sind,  dass  diese  die  hohen  Ziele  bei  aller  Arbeit  nie  vergessen  und 
in  ihrem  Tun  aUes  vermeiden,  was  diesem  entgegengesetzt  ist. 
Natiirlich  bringt  Zwang  nicht  die  gewiinschte  moralische  Wirkilng  : 
Erkenntnis  dessen,  woran  die  Menschheit  leidet,  und  festen  Willen  zu 
ihrer  Vorwartsentwicklung  zu  helf en,  hervor ;  sodann  Erweckung 
von  Begeisterung  durch  Auf  weisen  der  wahren  Lebenswerte,  Erzeug- 
ung  von  Vertrauen  und  Mut  zum  Eampf  fiir  das  Wahre  und  Rechte. 
Indem  der  Erzieber  wahrer,  hingebender  Freund,  Vorbild  des 
Zoglings  wird,  kann  er  dies  wirken,  nicht  als  Aufseher,  Vorgesetzter, 
Beamter. 

D.  Zuruckfiihrung  ins  Leben  :  Alle  iibrigen  Fragen  erledigen 
sich  nun  leicht.  Nachdem  das  Eind  in  dieser  Umgebung  von  Natur 
und  Menschen,  Erkenntnis  vom  Stand  der  Dinge  und  Zuneigung  zu 
Echtem  und  Widerwillen  gegeniiber  Unechtem  und  damit  einen 
Masstab  fiir  Menschen  und  Dinge  gewonnen  hat,  und  auf  den 
Eintritt  ins  Leben  vorbereitet  ist,  f iihrt  die  zum  Jiingling  oder  Jung- 
frau  herangewachsenen  der  altere  Freund  oder  die  Freundin  ins 
Leben  hinein.  Jedes  erfolgreiche  Mittel,  jene  selbststandig  zu 
machen,  haben  sie  ergriffen.  Sie  konnen  sie,  wenigstens  die 
tiichtigsten,  bald  ihre  eigenen  Wege  gehen  lassen. 

4.  Alle  weiteren  Fragen  sind  gegenuber  dem  Bemerkten  ganz 
untergeordneter  Natur :  Ob  besonderer  Moral-Unterricht,  ob 
Religionsunterricht,  welche  Methode  u.s.w.  Die  richtige  Umgebung, 
die  rechten  Personlichkeiten,  der  das  Ganze  belebende  Geist, 
entscheiden  alles. 
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L'EDUOATION  MORALE  A  L'ECOLE  RUSSE 
Pae  etjgraphe  de  kovalevsky 

(Yice-Pr^ident  de  la  Oommission  parlementaire  de  rinstruction 
Publique,  St.  P^tersbourg) 

II  existe  deux  points  de  vue  essentiellement  difEerents  sur  T^duca- 
tion  morale  k  I'^cole.  Le  premier,  accept^  principalement  par  les 
pays  qui  possddent  I'ecole  laique,  consiste  en  ce  qu'on  introduit  dans 
le  programme  scolaire  I'enseignement  le  la  morale  comme  un  objet 
special.  On  publie  des  petits  manuels  et  des  trait6s  de  morale  k 
I'usage  d'un  gar9on  ou  d'une  petite  fiUe.  On  consacre  plusieurs 
beures  par  semaine  aux  le9ons  de  morale.  Les  eUves  r6pdtent  k 
haute  voix  et  meme  apprennent  par  coeur  des  maximes  utiles  dans 
la  vie  quotidienne.  Plus  tard,  dans  les  classes  sup6rieures  des 
6coles  secondaires,  on  traite  les  questions  morales  au  point  de  vue 
philosophique. 

Une  autre  mani^re  de  traiter  I'^ducation  morale  consiste  k  la 
considerer  comme  telle  et  non  comme  une  part  d'enseignement. 
On  pourrait  designer  la  premiere  fa9on  d'agir  comme  celle  de  donner 
une  Education  morale  directe,  et  la  seconde,  une  Education  morale 
indirecte.  Dans  ce  dernier  cas  on  pent  distinguer  encore  deux 
variations.  Les  uns  sont  persuades  que  la  morale  fait  partie  de 
r^ducation  religieuse,  qu'elle  ne  provient  que  de  la  religion  et 
que  les  le9ons  donnees  par  un  pretre  doivent  contenir  en  elles  non 
seulement  la  connaissance  du  dogme,  mais  aussi .  de  la  morale 
chr6tienne. 

D'autres  s'arretent  plutot  k  I'idee  que  la  morale  doit  dtre 
sugg^ree  aux  eleves  par  des  moyens  divers,  par  tons  les  objets 
d'enseignement,  par  la  lecture,  etc. 

En  Russie  les  pedagogues  et  Tadministration  scolaire  ont  6t6 
presque  entierement  adonnes  k  I'idee  de  I'education  morale  indirecte 
et  religieuse. 

'*  L'enseignement  "  de  la  morale  n'entrait  jamais  dans  les  pro- 
grammes de  nos  ecoles,  et  meme,  selon  la  conviction  des  professeurs 
et  des  instituteurs  exp6riment6s,  on  serait  embarrass^  de  faire 
autrement,  grace  k  notre  caract^re  national.  Les  Russes  6vitent 
la  moralisation  directe,  et  par  leur  nature  ils  sont  ce  qu'on  pourrait 
nommer  '*  les  chercheurs  de  la  verite."  La  verite  morale  toute 
prete,  qu'on  puisse  apprendre  par  coeur,  ne  satisfait  nuUement  le 
peuple,  n'entre  point  dans  sa  conscience. 

De  Ik  provient  la  theorie  de  la  morale  sugg6r6e.  Mais  mal- 
heureusement  cette  theorie,  etant  tres  gen^rale,  amenait  souvent  en 
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pratique  k  Toubli  total  de  I'^ducation  morale.  On  s'adonnait  tantot 
avec  ferveur  k  rinstruction  proprement  dite  :  au  d6veloppement  de 
rintelligence ;  quelquefois  on  montrait  en  outre  un  int^ret  spteial 
a  la  formation  physique. 

"  L'infltruction,"  pour  la  plupart  du  temps,  occupait  la  place 
principale  dans  les  systemes  p6dagogiques  qui  r^gnaient  en 
Russie. 

En  remplissant  la  tSte  des  61eves  de  connaissances  diverses,  on 
croyait  former  le  caract^re,  Tesprit,  et  le  coeur.  Tel  etait,  par 
exemple,  le  but  de  I'enseignement  classique  qui  occupa  une  place  con- 
siderable chez  nous  pendant  plus  de  trente  ans.  Sous  cet  aspect  le 
Ministere  de  I'Instruction  Publique  combina  les  programmes  de 
I'ecole  primaire  superieure,  s'e£Eor9ant  d'y  introduire  le  plus  d'objets 
possible,  malgr6  la  courte  dur6e  du  cours. 

Si  la  question  de  I'^ducation  morale  6tait  soulevee  de  temps  en 
temps  par  quelque  pedagogue  eminent,  on  se  hatait  de  repondre : 
''  C'est  I'afEaire  de  I'aumonier  qui  leur  enseigne  la  religion  et  celle 
de  la  famille."  L'ecole  ne  saurait  suffire  qu'a  la  formation  de  leur 
esprit.  En  outre  cela  depend  du  maitre  :  un  bon  pedagogue  com- 
prend  lui-meme  comment  s'y  prendre  pour  Clever  les  enfants,  en 
les  enseignant. 

Gr§;Ce  au  caractdre  du  peuple  un  peu  particulier,  que  nous 
avons  mentionn6,  cet  etat  de  choses  passa  presque  inaper9u  par  la 
masse  pendant  une  longue  duree  de  temps. 

La  morale  et  la  religion  furent  pour  le  Russe  du  peuple  pendant 
des  sidcles  deux  soeurs  jumelles.  EUes  le  sont  jusqu'jt  present  pour 
un  nombre  considerable  de  la  population  de  notre  empire.  En 
faisant  des  reproches  k  im  homme  qui  agit  mal  envers  son  pro- 
chain,  le  Russe  lui  dit :  "  Ne  crains-tu  pas  Dieu  ?  "  "  Ou  as-tu  ta 
croix  ?  " 

II  existe  un  terme  russe  special  pour  d^igner  des  conferences 
(CoUoquia),  tr^  nombreuses  et  tres  frequent^es  par  le  public  d6mo- 
cratique,  qui  ont  lieu  dans  les  6glises  et  dans  les  salles  publiques  : 
"  Religuioz  nonravstvennoe  sobesse  dovanie."  C'est  a  dire  :  "  Un 
colloquium  sur  la  morale  chr^tienne  et  les  thdses  religieuses." 

On  s'int6resse  chez  nous  k  Vkge  mill  et  quand  on  se  sent  dk]k 
vieux  k  ces  probl^mes,  traites  dans  im  sens  familier  et  cat6gorique, 
mais  qui  laisse  k  chacune  une  certaine  liberty  de  conclusions. 

Par  consequent  on  trouvait  tout  a  fait  naturel  qu'en  apprenant 
le  cat^chisme,  les  dix  commandements  et  le  Nouveau  Testament 
avec  des  explications  donn6es  par  le  pretre,  les  enfants  recevaient 
un  complexe  suffisant  de  convictions  morales.  On  voyait  d'ailleurs 
que  les  livres  scolaires  de  lecture  contenaient  assez  d'historiettes 
et  de  paraboles,  qui  demontraient  aux  enfants  la  voie  qu'il  f aut  suivre 
pour  etre  un  homme  respectable.      II  ne  manquait  pas  en  outre 
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en  Russie  de  litt^rature  enfantine,  originale  et  traduite,  pour  leur 
donner  certaines  id6es  morales  an  moyen  de  la  lecture. 

Cependant,  comme  nous  TavoiiB  dej^  dit,  cela  n'^tietit  qu'une 
th^orie,  et  la  pratique  de  la  vie  nous  a,  au  contraire,  anient  a  un 
carrefour  oil  les  voies  se  sont  entremelees. 

D'une  part  une  couche  assez  profonde  de  la  societ6  russe  s'est 
trouvee  depourvue  de  la  foi  naive  du  peuple  et  possedee  par  une 
indifference  religieuse,  qui  lui  inspirait  de  traiter  les  questions 
morales  hors  de  toute  religion. 

D'autre  part  on  commen9a  k  s'apercevoir  que  I'^cole  n'atteignait 
pas  son  but,  que  Teducation  de  la  jeunesse  se  trouvait  dans  un  etat 
deplorable.  On  se  plaignait  de  plus  en  plus  que  la  g6n6ration  qui 
a  passe  tons  les  degres  de  cette  6cole  n'6tait  pas  preparee  pour  la 
vie,  qu'elle  ne  r6pondait  pas  aux  exigences  d'une  race  saine  et 
forte. 

De  Ik  ont  commence  les  recherches  des  remedes  au  mal. 

Depuis  1900  on  ne  parle  en  Russie  que  de  la  reforme  radicale 
du  syst^me  d'6ducation.  Plusieurs  Ministres,  comme  le  Professeur 
Bogolepof  ou  le  G6n6ral  Pvannovsky,  ont  convoqu6  en  commissions 
les  meilleurs  pedagogues  russes  pour  ^laborer  le  plan  de  cette 
reforme.  On  s'est  tourne,  comme  souvent,  vers  Texp^rience 
d'autrni ;  on  a  cherche  la  lumi^re  k  TOccident  {Ex  occidenti  lux). 

Deux  nations  ont  surtout  attir6  notre  attention,  car  elles  pos- 
sedent  ce  qui  nous  manque  :  I'Allemagne,  notre  voisine,  nous  a 
int6ress4s  par  la  discipline  de  fer  qu'elle  a  su  introduire  partout,  dans 
son  armee,  dans  son  corps  bureaucratique,  dans  le  peuple  meme, 
introduire  presque  uniquement  par  Tinfluence  de  son  excellente 
ecole,  ou  les  enfants  sont  dev48. 

L'autre  pays — c'est  I'Angleterre,  ou  I'education  a  su  d6velopper 
le  caractdre  et  la  volont6. 

La  conclusion  logique  tiree  de  ces  deux  exemples  d6montrait 
que  I'education  morale  doit  exister  par  elle-meme,  qu'elle  ne  pent 
pas  Stre  exclue  des  ecoles,  qu'il  ne  suffit  pas  d'enseigner  la  religion, 
comme  un  objet  du  programme  pour  6lever  ime  nation. 

Les  ann^es  des  ddsordres  politiques  et  le  changement  de  notre 
regime  int^rieur  ont  afEermi  dans  ces  idees  les  pedagogues  et 
I'admimstration  scolaire. 

Ayant  succiSde  aux  Ministres-reformateurs,  notre  jeune  parle- 
ment  est  sur  le  point  de  discuter  I'introduction  gen6rale  de  I'enseigne- 
ment  primaire  en  Russie,  I'organisation  d'une  ^cole  secondaire, 
appropriee  a  nos  particularit^s  nationales  ;  en  un  mot,  c'est  la 
troisidme  Douma  qui  se  propose  de  trouver  une  nouvelle  voie  pour 
le  developpement  de  notre  instruction  publique.  Par  consequent 
c'est  k  eUe  de  s'int^resser  tout  particulierement  k  I'education 
morale  dans  nos  ecoles  de  tous  les  degres. 
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Cependant  les  classes  instruites  de  la  soci6t6  msse  se  sont 
adonnees  ces  dernieres  ann^es  k  I'^tude  des  questions  de  I'Mucation 
morale  en  g6n6ral  de  sorte  qu'un  materiel  abondant  se  tronve  deja 
k  la  disposition  des  16gislateurs. 

Pour  rdsumer  ce  materiel,  comme  il  se  presente  k  mes  yeux,  je 
me  permettrai  de  I'introduire  dans  les  cadres  des  theses  suivantes  : 

1.  Consid6rant  que  la  morale  devrait  etre  suggeree  par  les 
moyens  divers,  mais  non  enseignee,  comme  un  objet  du  programme, 
on  s'est  arrete  pour  ce  but  k  des  le9ons  de  religion,  des  lectures 
en  commim  guid6es  par  le  maitre,  des  entretiens  prives  avec  ce 
dernier  pendant  les  recreations,  les  explications  donnees  k  chaque 
le9on  et  dans  tous  les  cas  ou  le  sentiment  moral  se  trouverait 
incertain  chez  les  61^Yes. 

2.  Considerant  que  la  moralisation  directe  n'aboutit  point  chez 
nous  k  faire  entrer  dans  la  conscience  de  Tenfant  les  principes  de 
la  morale,  et  meme  lui  inspire  quelquefois  I'esprit  de  contradiction, 
il  serait  desirable  que,  dans  tous  les  cas,  I'^leve  soit  guide  vers  les 
conclusions  d^ir^es,  mais  que  le  travail  de  son  sentiment  de  la 
v6rit6  et  de  la  justice  puisse  se  d6velopper  librement. 

3.  Considerant  que  dans  les  pays  orthodoxes,  oil  le  peuple  ne 
jouit.ni  de  la  preparation  k  la  premiere  communion,  ni  de  Texamen 
avant  la  confirmation,  il  serait  impossible  d'exclure  la  religion  du 
programme  scolaire,  parce  que  c'est  la  source  unique  ou  la  masse 
puise  Texplication  des  dogmes  du  culte  et  du  sens  essentiel  de  sa 
religion — nous  admettons  que  les  le9ons  de  la  religion  doivent  con- 
tribuer  plus  que  les  autres  au  d^veloppement  moral,  mais  que  cela 
n^excltU  point  la  nScessiU  de  I'^ducation  morale  en  dehors  de  ces 
le9ons. 

4.  N'admettant  point  la  necessite  des  manuels  speciaux  de  la 
morale  a  I'usage  des  eleves,  nous  jugeons  bien  a  propos  que  le  maitre 
d'6cole  ou  le  professeur  qui  guide  une  classe  soit  apte  a  r6sumer  les 
notions  tres  varices  que  les  eleves  re9oivent  dans  les  etudes  et 
lectures,  aussi  bien  que  dans  la  vie  quotidienne. 

5.  Far  consequent  nous  jugeons  necessaire  que  les  futurs 
instituteurs  et  professeurs  soient  prepares  dans  les  ecoles  normales 
k  donner  des  explications  sur  les  questions  morales  et  k  guider  la 
conscience  de  leurs  Aleves. 

6.  II  serait  desirable  que  ce  soit  exige  conmie  un  devoir,  auquel 
il  n'a  pas  le  droit  de  se  soustraire,  qu'un  maitre  de  I'ecole  primaire 
ou  un  precepteur  de  I'ecole  secondaire  organise  des  lectures  en 
commun  avec  les  Aleves  et  qu'il  dirige  des  entretiens  qui  puissent 
developper  le  sens  moral  de  ces  derniers. 
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CO-EDUCATION 

By  JOHN  RUSSELL,  M.A. 
(Headmaster  of  the  Hampstead  School  of  the  King  Alfred  School  Society) 

All  education  has  a  moral  purpose.  The  education  of  boys  aims, 
among  other  things,  at  true  friends,  husbands  and  fathers  ;  the 
education  of  girls,  among  other  things,  at  true  friends,  wives  and 
mothers.  Co-education,  or  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  side  by 
side,  in  the  same  school,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  would,  I 
believe,  make  surer  of  both  marks. 

One  of  the  chief  justifications  of  school  is  that  children,  who 
will  some  day  as  men  and  women  have  to  live  in  goodwill  with  their 
fellows,  must  not  grow  up  in  isolation,  but  must  learn  betimes 
something  of  the  nature  of  human  beings,  just  as  they  must 
learn  betimes  something  of  the  nature  of  physical  life,  and  of 
moral  life.  \ 

Book-knowledge,  whatever  use  it  may  be  elsewhere,  is  of  little  | 
avail  here.     We  can  only  get  to  know  human  nature  by  rubbing  r 
against  it,  by  close  natural  daily  contact.     And  the  sooner  our 
experiences  begin,  and  the  more  they  widen,  the  better. 

But  the  daily  contact  of  our  accepted  school  methods 
is  an  unnatural,  one-sided  contact.  Each  sex  learns  something 
(though  too  little)  of  the  easier  half  of  the  give-and-take  of 
human  relations — the  relation,  that  is,  of  man  to  man,  or  woman 
to  woman ;  but  neither  sex  learns  anything  (except  from  per- 
verted hearsay)  of  the  more  difficult  half — ^the  relation  of  man 
to  woman. 

Moreover,  we  go  to  school  nowadays  for  a  foretaste  of  real  life. 
We  are  thinking  less  of  learning-to-live  than  of  living.  One  of  the 
most  precious  elements  in  life  is  sex.  By  banishing  its  direct 
influences  from  the  school  we  are  robbing  children  of  their  greatest 
heritage — nay,  we  are  too  often  smirching  that  heritage  with  a  stain 
that  is  ineradicable.  Sex-evil  (in  its  many  forms)  is  largely  the 
result  of  sex-dishonour,  and  chronic  sex-dishonour  is  largely  the 
result  of  our  separate  schools.  And  yet,  but  for  sex-dishonour, 
there  would  never,  I  think,  have  been  any  separate  schools.  As 
the  belief  in  education  grew,  girls  would  have  profited  no  less  than 
boys.  But  the  national  conception  (or  tradition)  of  the  intel- 
lectual superiority  of  man,  and  the  other  national  conception 
of  the  physical  fascination  (and  therefore  danger)  of  woman, 
entered   into  combination,  first   to   give   all   the  advantages   to 
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boys,  then  to  keep  girls  safely  separate.  That  combine  is  still 
paramount  to-day. 

Co-education  seeks  to  break  it  up,  and  there  is,  I  submit, 
nothing  standing  in  the  way  but  those  old-fashioned  notions,  and  a 
certain  fear — ^fear  either  that  girls  will  work  (and  play)  too  vigo- 
rously, or  that  boys  will  work  (and  play)  not  vigorously  enough ; 
fear  that  all  differentiation  between  the  sexes  (except  the  ultimate 
phjrsical)  will  tend  to  disappear  ;  fear,  lastly,  that  the  early  mixing  of 
the  sexes  will  encourage  the  very  evils  against  which  it  is  directed. 

But  "  fears  may  be  liars  " — or  even  misconceptions.  Co- 
education does  not  mean  necessarily  identical  education.  As  our 
schools  become  themselves  more  educated,  there  will  be  more  and 
more  play  for  individuality  (physical,  mental  and  moral),  more  and 
more  recognition  of  childhood's  rights.  Specialisation,  inelastic 
curricula,  sweated  tasks,  compulsory  games,  will  go  the  way  of  all 
foolishness.  Healthy,  joyous  activity  will  be  all  in  all.  Differences 
between  individuals  will  be  seen  to  be  at  least  as  significant  as 
differences  between  the  sexes.-  The  best  for  this  boy  or  girl  will 
be  seen  to  be  not  the  best  for  that,  and  it  will  be  thought  no  more 
unreasonable  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  at  school  together,  than  for 
young  men  and  maidens  to  be  undergraduates  together,  or  sedate 
middle-aged  men  and  women  to  work  on  committees  or  worship  in 
churches  together. 

That  either  sex  would  be  unsexed  by  such  a  mixing  is  incon- 
ceivable. Human  nature  will  remain  human  nature.  But  that 
each  sex  would  gain  something  from  the  other,  would  catch  some 
of  the  complementary  virtues,  is  not  only  conceivable,  but  certain, 
and,  withal,  much  to  be  desired.  "  You  meet  now  and  then 
men  who  have  the  woman  in  them  without  being  womanised  ;  they 
are  the  pick  of  men.  And  the  choicest  women  are  those  who 
yield  not  a  feather  of  their  womanliness  for  some  amount  of 
manlike  strength."  For  my  part,  I  see  in  co-education  another 
powerful  ally  in  woman's  struggle  for  freedom — and  I  know  that 
her  victory  will  bring  a  new  freedom  also  to  man. 

Of  the  sex-evil  fear  I  can  hardly  write  with  patience.  The 
evil  (not  to  define  it  further)  is  England's  greatest  curse  to-day. 
What  is  being  done  in  her  schools,  in  her  homes,  to  fight  it  ? 
Little  or  nothing.  There  is  much  silence  (we  are  so  afraid),  some 
prayer  (we  are  so  apt  to  cast  our  burdens),  and  a  certain  vague 
exhortation  to  purity.  But  what  is  the  true  remedy  ?  The 
rehabilitation  of  sex.  Let  us  be  men  and  women  and  not 
ashamed.  Let  us  include  in  our  much-vaunted  reverence, 
reverence  for  the  great  lord  of  life.  Let  him  be  known  and 
frankly  honoured  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  in  the  public  place, 
not  stealthily  worshipped,  flouted,  or  debased. 
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'^  ^'From  his  present  degradation  he  will  not  easily  recover.  But 
if  education  is  good  for  anything,  it  should  be  good  for  this.  And 
its  chief  weapons  will  be  openness,  and  the  fearless,  easy  good- 
comradeship  of  boys  and  girls. 


CO-EDUCATION 

By  thb  Rev.  CECIL  GRANT 
(Headmaster  of  St.  George's  School,  Harpenden) 

I  ESTIMATE  the  length  of  experience  upon  which  my  remarks  will  be 
based  as  about  thirty  years — viz.,  ten  years  from  the  time  when  I 
went  to  a  boarding  school  for  boys  only,  until  the  day  when  I  left 
school ;  ten  years  spent  at  a  university  for  men  only  (Oxford)  and 
as  a  master  teaching  in  schools  for  boys  only ;  and  ten  years  as  head- 
master of  a  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  with  a  range  of  age 
from  eight  to  nineteen.  During  most  of  this  time  I  have  been  a 
conscious  observer  and  experimenter,  for  I  began  to  be  a  student  of 
boy-nature  at  a  very  early  age. 

To  make  plain  what  results  I  find  flowing  from  the  education 
of  boys  together  with  girls,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  speak 
quite  frankly  as  to  my  opinion  of  the  success  attained  by  the  best 
schools  (boarding  or  day)  for  boys  only.  The  day  school  I  should 
regard  as  an  ideal  educational  arrangement  if  it  satisfied  one  condi- 
tion, besides  being  in  itself  thoroughly  efficient  as  a  place  of  sound 
learning  and  true  religion.  The  condition  is  that  all  the  parents  of 
all  the  children  should  be  themselves  good  Christians  and  wise  in 
the  management  and  discipline  of  their  children. 

Unfortunately  I  know  of  no  case  where  this  condition  is 
fulfilled,  so  that  I  can  only  say  that  in  the  very  best  day  schools 
children  from  really  good  and  well-disciplined  homes  may  reason- 
ably hope  to  escape  the  infection  which  spreads  from  the  morally 
diseased. 

Boarding  schools  are  Very  much  more  powerful  instruments  for 
good  or  evil.  The  worst  can  ruin  almost  any  boy,  whatever  his 
home  circumstances  and  natural  strength  of  character.  The 
average  English  boarding  school  for  boys  on  public  school  lines 
succeeds  admirably  with  from  lo  to  20  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  fails  utterly  with  a  similar  percentage.  The  large  majority 
of  its  pupils  reach  a  very  high  standard  in  certain  qualities  of 
manliness  and  loyalty,  but  a  low  standard  in  real  industry,  in 
purposefulness  and  in  certain  other  still  more  desirable  Christian 
virtues. 

The  very  best  boarding  school  (for  boys  only)  seems  to  me  to 
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have  a  mucli  larger  percentage  of  absolute  euccesses,  but  to  turn 
out  a  considerable  number  of  men  lacking  in  the  qualities  above 
mentioned,  and  not  to  avoid  a  small  percentage  of  absolute  moral 
failures. 

Comparing  these  results  with  what  I  knew  of  the  individual 
boy  and  his  potentialities,  I  was  from  very  early  days  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  disappointing  nature  of  them.  Knowledge  of  a 
wider  world  showed  me  (what  I  had  half  hoped  not  to  find)  that 
this  low  average  of  morality  and  efficiency  continued  to  be  a  mark 
of  the  school  product,  when  grown  up.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
experience  of  my  years  of  teaching  in  boys'  schools  made  me  more 
than  ever  certain  that  in  the  right  environment  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  boys  might  reach  a  very  much  higher  standard. 

Before  starting  a  local  Grammar  school  for  boys  and  girls  at 
Keswick  (of  which  I  had  been  appointed  first  headmaster),  I 
observed  co-education  during  two  months  in  America,  and  came 
back  with  some  hope  that  it  might  solve  part  of  the  problem 
which  troubled  me. 

I  believe  now  that  it  provides  the  solution  of  the  whole 
difficulty.  I  am,  of  course,  as  far  as  possible  from  meaning  that 
any  kind  of  method,  however  faulty,  coupled  with  co-education, 
will  produce  the  ideal  school.  What  I  do  mean  is  this,  that  the 
discrepancy  which  exists  in  even  the  best  schools  for  boys  (between 
the  standard  one  actually  finds,  and  the  standard  a  knowledge  of 
boy-nature  would  lead  one  to  expect)  totally  disappears  in  an 
equally  good  school  for  boys  and  girls  together. 

More  than  this.  Ten  years'  experience  with  boys  and  girls 
together  has  led  me  greatly  to  increase  my  estimate  of  the  number 
of  boys  who  can  be  brought  to  a  secure  standard  of  morality  and  of 
efficiency.  I  believe  now  that  apart  from  clear  cases  of  the  mentally 
deficient,  the  "  failure  "  may  be  altogether  eliminated.  I  believe 
categorically  that  the  wisely  handled  boy  will  in  every  case  come  to 
be  and  continue  to  be  pure,  scrupulously  honest,  and  with  an  un- 
selfish purpose  in  life.  And  I  believe  that  a  good  co-educational 
boarding  school  may  be  fairly  confident  of  producing  this  result  in 
despite  of  adverse  home-surroundings. 

I  believe,  finally,  that,  introduced  into  such  a  school,  a  boy,  who 
has  acquired  definitely  bad  habits,  will  be  led  naturally  to  renounce 
them,  even  if  he  enter  the  school  as  late  as  at  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

Before  trying  to  answer  briefly  the  question,  "  Why  does  co- 
education make  this  difference  ?  "  it  is,  I  think,  fair  that  I  should 
state  the  main  conditions  which  I  consider  no  less  essential  than 
co-education,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  not  meet  with 
unanimous  agreement.    Firstly,  then,  the  school  must  be  frankly  on 
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a  religious  basis,  the  appeal  in  all  matters  resting  finally  upon  the 
religious  sanction  (Do  this  because  it  is  the  Will  of  God).  Secondly, 
obedience  must  be  demanded  and  obtained,  every  disciplinary 
means  necessary  to  this  end  being  employed.  Thirdly,  this 
discipline  must  be  approved  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
community,  and  except  in  the  rarest  cases  by  the  sense  of  justice 
of  the  individual,  even  at  the  moment  of  punishment.  Fourthly, 
prefects  must  be  given  wide  powers,  and  must  be  prepared  to 
discuss  any  person  or  any  matter  freely  and  frankly  with  the 
headmaster.  Fifthly,  there  must  be  no  precedent  which  may 
not  be  disregarded  and  no  tradition  which  may  not  be  broken 
through. 

It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  add  that  experience  proves 
that  none  of  these  five  conditions  are  at  all  impossible  to  realise. 

But  little  space  is  left  to  state  the  reasons  for  the  vital  difference 
which  I  attribute  to  co-education,  but  perhaps  it  is  sufficient. 
After  all,  "  I  do  not  know  why,  but  it  is  so,"  would  not  be  so 
inadequate  an  answer  as  it  sounds.  It  has  to  suffice  as  an 
explanation  of  electricity,  but  electricity  is  none  the  less  service- 
able. I  think,  however,  that  some  explanation  is  not  difficult  to 
find.  It  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  nature,  as  civilisation  has  in 
a  thousand  ways  discovered.  "  Male  and  female  created  He 
them  "  embodies  a  natural  law,  and,  when  natural  laws  are  dis- 
regarded, unexpected  results  follow.  "It  is  not  good  that  man 
should  be  alone  "  may  very  well  be  true  at  an  earlier  age  than 
has  been  suspected. 

The  dangers  admittedly  belonging  to  an  adult  monastic 
establishment  may  well  show  themselves  even  less  avoidable  in 
a  monastery  for  boys. 

We  are  finding  in  many  other  respects  that  education  must  not 
be  one-sided,  that  you  must  not  (for  example)  feed  a  young  mind 
on  one  kind  of  mental  diet  only.  But  if  anything  educational  can 
be  truly  stigmatised  as  one-sided,  surely  to  educate  boys  apart 
from  girls  is  that  thing. 

Is  co-education  difficult  work  ?  It  is  in  every  respect  easier 
to  work  than  the  rival  system.  Does  co-education  require  masters 
and  mistresses  of  an  unusual  stamp  ?  Yes,  and  so  does  any  other 
kind  of  education.  Can  a  sufficient  supply  of  such  be  obtained  ? 
Yes,  if  they  are  properly  sought  for  and  adequately  remunerated. 
I  admit  that  this  last  would  give  co-education  an  unfair  advantage 
over  nearly  all  other  English  schools. 
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CO-EDUCATION  IN  ITS  EFFECT 
ON  CHARACTER 

By  J.  H.  BADLEY 

(Bedales  School,  Petersfield) 

Ten  years'  experience  of  co-education,  not  only  in  the  class-room 
but  in  the  life  of  a  boarding  school  of  some  hundred  and  fifty 
children  of  all  ages  from  ten  to  nineteen,  has  only  deepened  my 
conviction  that,  given  sensible  conditions,  its  gains  far  outweigh  its 
dangers.  I  wish  to  say  a  little  about  both  ;  but  in  the  first  place, 
all  depends,  of  course,  on  what  we  are  to  consider  "  sensible  con- 
ditions," and  two  at  least  seem  to  me  so  essential  that  it  will  be 
well  to  clear  the  ground  by  stating  them  briefly. 

First,  then,  it  is  not  co-education  at  all  where  there  is  a  large 
difference,  in  numbers  or  in  age,  between  the  sexes.  The  presence 
of  small  boys  in  a  girls'  school,  for  example,  does  not  make  it 
co-educational.  There  must  be  equality  of  age  and  standing,  and 
no  overwhelming  predominance  of  numbers  or  influence  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  tendency  in  the  American  public  schools — 
though  due  to  economic  reasons  rather  than  the  restdt  of  co-educa- 
tion— ^for  the  teaching  to  fall  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
women,  has  made  some  keen  observers  warn  us  against  this  as  a 
possible  danger  of  co-education.  And  the  warning  is  not  unneces- 
sary ;  we  must  certainly  run  no  risk  of  making  things  too  soft  for 
the  boy — ^whether  in  bodily  or  mental  activity  or  in  discipline — 
yet  without  letting  the  girl  overstrain  herself  in  the  effort  to  do  all 
that  the  boy  does.  Here,  then,  comes  the  second  condition  that  I 
regard  as  essential :  Co-education  does  not  and  must  not  mean  that 
boy  and  girl  are  to  do  exactly  the  same  things.  In  the  earlier 
years,  up  to  fourteen  or  so,  there  is  little  need  to  distinguish 
between  them  ;  but,  in  the  later,  to  keep  them  to  the  same  things 
is  to  sacrifice  the  needs  of  the  one  sex  or  the  other.  This  will 
readily  be  granted,  I  expect,  in  matters  of  games  and  physical 
training  ;  perhaps  less  readily  in  those  of  intellectual  work  and 
discipline.  This  is  one  of  the  grave  dangers  of  co-education  ;  for 
whereas  in  the  earlier  years  it  is  usually  the  girl  who  leads — ^being 
more  impressionable,  quicker  to  assimilate  new  knowledge,  and  free 
from  the  tradition  that  athletic  activity  is  the  only  kind  of  skill 
worth  having — at  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  the  boy  usually  wakes  to 
some  ambition  and  to  the  thought  of  his  career  and  its  requirements, 
and,  if  up  to  then  he  has  not  been  overdriven,  can  then  stand  any 
amount  of  hard  work.  But  these  are  just  the  years  when  over- 
drafts on  a  girl's  physical  and  nervous  energy  are  most  likely  to  be 
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made,  to  be  duly  paid,  with  interest,  later  on,  to  the  detriment  of 
motherhood  and  at  the  cost  of  the  next  generation.  Not  that  this 
is  a  danger  peculiar  to  co-education  ;  it  is  present  in  schools  for 
girls  alone.  What  is  needed,  in  both  alike,  is  more  variety  of  work 
and  play,  with  possibility,  in  the  later  years,  of  separate  lines  of 
choice  according  to  the  bent  and  needs  of  the  individual ;  so  that 
while  the  stronger  may  get  all  the  discipline — needed  to  give 
strength  of  character  no  less  than  of  intellect — of  work  as  hard  as 
they  can  do,  there  may  be  no  forced  competition  on  the  part  of  the 
weaker,  and  no  subjection  of  the  greater  interests  to  the  more 
immediate. 

Granted  these  conditions,  there  is,  I  believe,  nothing  but  gain 
in  the  presence  of  the  sexes  together.  The  girl  gains  the  freer  and 
more  active  life  which  is  in  reality  all  that  she  wants  when  she 
sighs  "  I  wish  I  were  a  boy  " — ^to  be  so  dressed  that  she  can  climb 
a  tree,  to  handle  carpenter's  tools  as  well  as  needle,  to  take  her 
part  with  boys  in  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  the  school  and 
in  its  government.  And  these  things  have  no  small  influence  on 
character.  They  are  lessons  in  pluck,  hardihood  and  independence  ; 
they  give  a  sounder  basis  of  experience,  a  broader  point  of  view. 
Nor  does  the  boy  gain  less,  in  the  stimulus  of  the  girl's  readier 
enthusiasm  and  interest,  in  the  daily  training  in  refinement  and 
self-control,  the  check  on  all  that  is  gross  and  callous  in  language 
and  conduct,  and  in  the  bringing  home,  in  very  practical  form,  of 
the  truth  that  authority  cannot  rest  only  on  brute  force.  It  is 
good  for  both  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the  other  sex  as  well 
as  of  their  own  :  for  the  boy  to  have  to  do  with  women  and  with 
girls  whose  intellect  and  personality  command  his  respect,  and  for 
the  girl  to  learn,  by  daily  contact  with  boys,  what  are  the  things 
they  resent,  the  weaknesses  they  despise,  the  virtues  they  honour. 

But  great  as  these  gains  are,  the  deepest  influence  of  co-education 
on  character  is  in  the  mutual  understanding,  forbearance  and 
respect  between  the  sexes  that  it  brings,  in  place  of  a  mutual 
ignorance  that  fosters  at  once  contempt  and  idolisation  of  each  sex 
by  the  other ;  thereby  making  possible  a  truer  comradeship  of 
ideas  and  motives,  of  work  and  self-government  shared  together, 
not  only  during  the  school  years,  but  as  basis  for  the  fuller  com- 
munity of  work  and  interests  throughout  life  now  everywhere 
demanded. 

And  what  of  the  danger  of  the  early  development  of  the  sex- 
instinct,  leading  to  silliness  and  flirtation,  if  not  to  serious  attach- 
ments, to  which  boys  and  girls  at  school  ought  not  to  be  exposed  ? 
I  am  far  from  asserting  that  co-education  is  right  for  all  without 
exception  and  under  all  circumstances  ;  but  for  most  I  am  quite 
sure  that  it  is  at  once  a  safeguard  and  a  most  valuable  training. 
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For  we  have  to  remember  that  the  instinct  is  there  ;  and  instead  of 
ignoring  or  trying  to  repress  it,  we  must  find  conditions  that  allow 
of  its  normal  development  and  teach  its  control,  and  we  must  be 
ready  to  give  guidance,  when  necessary,  in  the  meaning  and  mastery 
of  this  as  of  the  other  powers.  In  the  natural  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  in  all  sides  of  their  life  at  school,  and  in  the  personal 
guidance  for  which  this  gives  opportunity,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
means  to  strengthen  character  and  make  life  wholesome.  It  is  as 
mistaken  to  suppose  that  this  must  intensify  sex-consciousness  as  to 
fear  (as  others  do)  that  it  may  weaken  sex-attraction  by  dispelling 
its  mystery.  If  co-education  helps  our  children  to  enter  less  blindly 
upon  lifelong  responsibilities,  and  to  make  the  comradeship  that 
grows  from  community  of  aims  the  basis  of  marriage,  this  is  by  no 
means  its  least  service.  It  will  not  change  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
but  it  will  help  to  produce  a  sounder  type  of  girl  and  boy — and  in 
this,  and  in  their  mutual  knowledge  and  sympathy  and  respect,  lie 
at  once  the  true  foundations  of  marriage  and  the  best  hope  of  the 
future. 


CO-EDUCATION  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
By  ISABEL  CLEGHORN  (Sheffield) 

To  those  of  us  who  are  watching  the  various  developments  of 
modern  education  in  our  elementary  schools,  nothing  has  been  more 
noticeable  during  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years  than  the  serious 
increase  of  co-education. 

Had  this  increase  been  due  to  a  desire  for  increased  educational 
efficiency,  or  any  real  attempt  to  experiment  with  an  idea  of 
improvement  on  moral  or  educational  grounds,  we  could  have 
forgiven  the  enthusiast,  or  even  the  faddist,  who  led  the  way  ;  but 
as  it  is  everywhere  apparent  that  economy  only  dictates  the  policy, 
it  behoves  us,  especially  those  who  are  interested  in  the  education 
of  girls,  to  take  thought  as  to  whither  the  change  is  leading  us,  and 
whether  it  is  for  good  or  ill. 

The  apologists  for  co-education  express  their  belief  that  girls 
have  a  refining  influence  on  boys,  while  boys  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  mental  powers  of  girls  ;  that  boys  are  naturally 
brighter  than  girls,  and  that  the  contact  of  the  class-room  spurs  on 
the  girls  and  quickens  them  to  greater  mental  activity.  With 
regard  to  older  girls,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  stimulation 
is  desirable.  On  the  contrary,  after  the  age  of  twelve  years  it  is 
often  necessary  to  repress  instead  of  stimulate,  in  order  to  allow  of 
greater  phjrsical  development. 
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Again,  the  supposed  sharpness  of  the  boy  is  only  observable  in 
certain  subjects  to  which  he  has  an  inherited  tendency,  such  as 
mathematics,  geography,  design,  and  construction,  while  the  girl 
leans  more  towards  the  gentler  arts — needlework,  literature, 
music. 

To  the  boy  we  appeal  to  his  logical  sense,  to  the  girl  to  the 
imagination,  both  sharp  after  their  kind.  Too  often  in  the  mixed 
school  the  needs  of  the  girl  are  subordinated  to  those  of  the  boy, 
and  the  curriculum  of  such  schools  is  often  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  both. 

Great,  however,  as  are  the  objections  to  co-education  as  hinder- 
ing the  best  educational  progress  of  girls,  the  objections  which  can 
(and  which  cannot)  be  urged  against  it  on  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  we  must  term  the  moral  side,  are  still  more  serious,  especially 
in  the  senior  department  of  co-educational  schools. 

These  departments,  often  deplorably  large,  are,  as  a  rule,  under 
a  headmaster,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  exert  that  necessary, 
nay,  vital,  interest  required  by  elder  girls.  Of  far  more  importance 
than  the  training  of  the  intellect  and  the  imparting  of  knowledge 
is  the  training  of  the  womanly  qualities  and  the  development  of 
the  womanly  character.  To  the  girl  from  the  slum  home,  the 
value  of  the  gentle,  refining,  humanising  influence  of  the  good 
woman  teacher  is  often  the  best  thing  in  life  to  get. 

However  good  may  be  the  mixed  school,  however  zealous  and 
whole-hearted  may  be  its  master,  no  man  can  enter  into  all  the 
hopes,  the  fears,  the  aspirations  and  little  vanities  of  the  girl  just 
beginning  to  feel  the  approach  of  womanhood. 

He  does  not  know,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  know,  the  working 
of  a  girl's  mind.  New  instincts  are  becoming  active,  old  emotions 
are  undergoing  transformation.  She  is  self-conscious,  fond  of 
idealising,  apt  to  err,  very  apt  to  go  wrong  through  want  of  a 
timely  word  of  warning.  "  But,"  say  the  advocates  of  mixed 
education,  "  how  about  the  home  ?  "  Are  not  boys  and  girls  sent 
into  one  family  ?  That  is  a  very  different  thing.  There  is  always 
in  the  home  the  sacredness  of  relationship,  the  continual,  ever- 
watchfid  care  of  the  mother. 

The  girl  there  comes  into  contact  with  her  own  brothers,  not 
other  girls'  brothers,  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  Besides,  the 
father  and  mother  are  there  as  the  co-ordinated  heads  of  the 
household,  to  the  mother  being  left  the  training  of  the  girls  and 
the  right  and  wise  ordering  of  things. 

In  school  there  is  certainly  the  assistant  mistress,  but  she  is 
fully  occupied  with  teaching  ;  her  influence  can  only  extend  to 
those  with  whom  she  comes  into  contact.  She  is  often  young  and 
inexperienced,  and,   besides,  she  is  always  under  the  control  of 
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another  person,  and  is  therefore  not  looked  up  to  as  possessing  the 
power  to  interpret  the  right  line  of  conduct  for  all. 

Too  ofien  she  knows  of  wrong  going  on  in  the  school  that  she 
is  powerless  to  prevent,  and  which  a  false  sense  of  delicacy  hinders 
her  from  bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  headmaster. 

To  sum  up,  there  is  a  point  in  the  education  of  boys  and  girls 
when  their  lines  run  no  longer  parallel,  and  that  point  is  reached, 
to  my  mind,  about  the  ages  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  when  the  boy 
begins  to  feel  that  he  will  soon  have  to  face  the  responsibilities  of 
work,  and  the  girl  looks  forward  to  the  responsibilities  of  home. 

The  system  of  co-education  in  our  elementary  schools  is  fraught 
with  much  danger  to  the  best  interests  of  both  boys  and  girls  from 
physical,  educational,  and  moral  standpoints,  and  local  educational 
authorities  would  be  well  advised  to  pause  and  seek  more  inner 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  sjrstem  before  either  building  new 
mixed  schools  or  combining  the  separate  departments  of  old  ones. 

COEDUCATION 

By  H.  TRIER  (Copenhagen) 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  a  specially  harmonious  nature  is  required 
to  prevent  an  only  child  from  developing  qualities  disturbing  its 
balance  in  life  ;  likewise  that  children  belonging  to  a  home  con- 
sisting exclusively  of  boys  or  exclusively  of  girls  will  receive  a 
one-sided  development.  In  the  same  way,  the  school  cannot  be 
said  to  answer  its  purpose  as  an  educational  establishment  if  it 
does  not  at  the  same  time  admit  children  of  both  sexes  to  be 
educated  both  by  men  and  women. 

Nobody  ever  thought  but  that  boys  and  girls  in  a  "  Bandergarten" 
should  be  employed  together  with  productive  play,  training  and 
developing  their  bodily  and  mental  faculties,  also  by  mutual 
influence.  What  is  natural  in  the  Kindergarten  will  be  as  natural 
when  continued  beyond  its  limits,  i.e.,  through  school.  In  this 
respect  the  school  has  the  advantage  of  the  home,  that  boys  and 
girls  meeting  there  are  mainly  of  about  the  same  age.  The  natural 
competition  between  the  children  will  thereby  receive  a  wider  basis, 
and  a  more  equal  standard  as  to  the  development  of  their  mental 
faculties  will  be  established.  In  addition,  the  school  now  and  then, 
in  common  with  the  home,  admits  a  fertile  companionship  between 
children  of  different  ages.  But  this  companionship  between  the 
sexes  must  have  a  natural  growth  from  early  childhood  and  cannot 
without  risk  be  enforced  later,  say  at  the  age  of  puberty.  One 
must  not  postpone  co-education  until  the  peculiarities  of  sex  have 
begun  consciously  to  manifest  themselves. 
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The  early  companionship  between  boys  and  girls  united  at  the 
same  school-tasks  will  help  them  to  perform  these  in  a  greater 
variety  of  wajrs  ;  because  the  difference  between  the  two  sexes 
spreads,  all  through  their  nature.  I  have  observed  male  and  female 
artists  obtaining  equally  valuable  artistic  results  ;  but  the  difference 
in  their  way  of  working  has  struck  me.  In  the  cases  observed  the 
male  artists  were  searching,  scrutinising,  reflecting  ;  the  female 
artists  started  resolute  with  anr  immediate  intuition,  and  worked, 
never  looking  askance.  How  much  could  they  not  mutually  learn 
from  each  other  !  Similarly  in  the  school.  The  natural  relation 
to  things  of  boys  and  girls  and  their  different  way  of  performing 
the  tasks  will  certainly  be  fruitful  of  good  for  both  parties.  Both 
reflection  and  intuition  are  required  for  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  mental  activity. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  one  side  of  the  contrast  between 
the  sexes  in  women  manifests  itself  in  a  more  intense  living  and  a 
more  energetic  absorption  in  momentary  impressions  ;  in  men  in 
a  weaker  inclination  to  stake  everything  and  a  more  articulate  way 
of  working.  If  this  contrast  is  traceable  already  in  childhood,  it 
will,  by  means  of  the  mixed  school  and  the  conflicts  between  those 
taking  part  in  its  work,  acquire  an  influence  profitable  for  both 
parties.  The  energy  exhausting  itself  in  the  tasks  of  the  particular 
moment  and  the  energy  spreading  itself  over  large  tasks  and  periods, 
will  mutually  stimulate  each  other  without  effacing  the  peculiarities 
of  the  two  sexes.  The  boys  continue  to  be  boys  in  their  working 
method ;  the  girls  remain  girls  ;  but  their  individual  elasticity 
becomes  greater.  Both  assiduity  and  attention  will  be  thus 
influenced. 

In  large  female  educational  establishments,  say  homes  for  maid- 
servants, which  admit  girls  from  an  early  age,  training  them  for 
several  years,  first  by  general  schooling  and  afterwards  by  domestic 
work,  it  has  been  found  that  those  girls  who  are  educated  with  no 
males  around  them,  are  more  defenceless  than  other  girls  when 
they  enter  life  of  their  own  accord.  Consequently  they  are  more 
easily  led  astray.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  in  due  time  to 
impart  to  education  the  versatility  implying  a  natural  intercourse 
with  the  other  sex,  thereby  losing  that  halo  of  novelty  and  attractive 
contrast  which  makes  the  young  women  strangers  to  the  men  they 
come  across.  The  co-education,  established  from  the  first  school 
day,  will  give  the  girls  a  greater  comprehension  and  self-command 
with  regard  to  erotical  temptations. 

As  to  bojrs  something  similar  holds  good  ;  perhaps  to  a  still 
greater  extent.  It  is  apparent  from  the  manners  of  men  whether 
they  have  associated  with  women,  and  one  can  even  tell  what  sort 
of  women  they  have  been.     An  old  proverb  says  that  sons  receive 
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their  intelligence  from  their  mothers  ;  in  the  same  way  the  effects 
of  a  man's  relation  to  his  mother  and  sisters  will  influence  him 
throughout  life.  And  the  girls  outside  his  intimate  circle,  with 
whom  he  is  educated  or  with  whom  he  daily  associates,  will  perhaps 
influence  him  still  more  deeply,  very  often  without  his  knowing  it. 
The  intercourse  between  boyB  at  a  boyB*  educational  establishment, 
without  any  female  influence,  is  often  of  a  nature  which  leads  them 
astray.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  that  parents  often  hesitate  about 
sending  their  sons  to  such  educational  establishments.  To  a 
certain  degree  the  risk  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  are 
excluded  from  the  wider  education  implied  in  meeting  daily  with 
members  of  the' other  sex.  The  companionship  with  women  in  the 
common  work  will  also  subdue  unhealthy  romantic  inclinations. 

It  is  certainly  wrong  to  establish  schools  for  boys  and  afterwards 
to  open  them  also  to  girls.  The  mixed  school  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  a  boys'  school  which  admits  girls.  It  must  be  sufficiently 
broadly  based  to  make  both  sexes  feel  quite  at  home  there.  And 
it  is  questionable  whether  there  will  not  come  intervals  in  which 
the  two  sexes  cannot  be  entirely  equal  to  the  same  kind  of  work. 
Especially  the  girls  may  be  subject  to  transitional  physiological 
states  requiring  a  certain  regard  and  a  change  in  the  tasks  at 
which  they  formerly  worked  together  with  the  boys. 


THIRD  SESSION 

CHARACTER-BUILDING  BY  DISCIPLINE,  INFLUENCE   AND 

OPPORTUNITY 
FORMATION  DU  CARACTERE  PAR  LA  DISCIPLINE,  VINFLU- 

ENCE,  ET  LES  CIRCONSTANCES 
CHARAKTERBILDUNG  DURCH  DISZIPLIN,  EINWIRKUNG  UND 

UMGEBUNG 

L'EDUCATION  MORALE  DE  L'ENFANT  A 
KECOLE 

Par  C.  N.  STARCKE,  Ph.D. 
(Directeur  d'un  College  k  Copenbague) 

Les  id^es  de  I'^ducation  morale  de  Tenfant  que  je  pratique  dans  mon 
6cole,  et  les  experiences  que  j'y  ai  faites  depuis  dix  ans,  peuvent  se 
rAsumer  en  ces  mots. 
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Dans  la  vie  pratique  rhomme  doit  agir  conformement  aux 
conditions  inalterables  de  la  societe.  Ces  conditions  sont  au  fond 
anssi  ind^pendantes  de  la  volonte  individuelle  que  le  sont  les  lois  de 
la  nature.  A  cdt6  de  ces  conditions  il  7  a  des  ideaux  que  Thomme 
cherche  k  rSaliser,  quelque  chose  qu'il  aime,  et  dont  la  perte  le 
privera  de  la  joie  de  vivre.  Ces  id6aux  ne  seront  jamais  en  opposi- 
tion avec  les  conditions  inalterables  de  la  soci6t6,  parce  qu'ils  ne  sont 
que  la  force  directrice,  selon  laquelle  nous  employons  ces  conditions. 
Mais  sou  vent  ih  contrastent  avec  les  opinions  et  les  moBurs 
actuelles  ;  c'est  d'un  tel  contraste  que  naissent  les  tragedies  de 
la  vie. 

La  morality  demande  ainsi  des  connaissances  solides  de  la  8oci6t6 
et  de  la  nature,  une  intelligence  6clair6e,  un  jugement  libre  et 
ezercd,  et  des  penchants  constants  qui  ne  s'6branlent  pas  selon  les 
humeurs  changeant  de  jour  en  jour,  et  qui  naissent  d'un  sentiment 
profond  de  Tharmonie  entre  Tindividu  et  les  aspirations  essentielles 
de  rhumanitd. 

Les  vices  et  la  mediocrity  qui  font  de  i'homme  un  etre  e£Eac6, 
influence  par  toutes  les  di£E6rentes  opinions  de  son  entourage,  ne 
sont  jamais  que  les  efiets  d'un  estropiement  qui  a  arret6  le 
d^veloppement  libre  et  sain  des  instincts  originaux,  et  leur  a  donn6 
un  cours  anormal  ou  a  tue  leur  force  individuelle.  On  combat  les 
vices  en  remplissant  I'&me  d'int^rets  sains  et  en  6vitant  d'entraver 
le  cours  libre  de  son  6nergie.  On  n'y  r^ussira  jamais  en  essayant  de 
reprimer  directement  I'estropiemetit, 'dont  les  penchants  vicieux 
sont  les  symptdmes. 

Les  enfants  de  six  ans  qui  entrent  k  I'^cole  sont  de  deux  types 
fort  di£E6rents.  Les  uns,  doues  d'une  sante  parfaite,  sont  gais,  curieux 
et  confiants  ;  les  autres,  paresseux,  distraits,  d'un  temperament 
coierique  ou  meiancolique,  sont  des  neuropathes  qui  ont  besoin 
d'etre  soign^s  par  le  medecin.  La  discipline  autoritaire  et  I'enseigne- 
ment  m6caniquement  regie  constituent  un  peril  accentue  pour  le 
developpement  moral  de  tons  les  deux  types,  les  uns  en  perdront 
leur  originalite,  les  autres  en  deviendront  des  vicieux. 

L'ecole  ne  doit  pas  aspirer  k  mener  les  enfants  a  un  degre 
determine  pour  chaque  annee  courante,  parce  qu'on  ne  pent  pas 
mesurer  leur  capacite  par  la  quantite  de  connaissances  apprises  a  un 
moment  donne.  On  doit  etre  content  si  les  eidves  quittent  l'ecole 
avec  le  developpement  intellectuel  et  moral  necessaire,  et  je  crois 
atteindre  ce  but  avec  plus  de  stirete  et  a  un  plus  haut  degre 
en  concentrant  mes  soins  pendant  les  premieres  annees  k  retablir  les 
forces  physiques  des  uns  et  k  agrandir  chez  les  autres  leur  gaie 
confiance  en  leurs  pouvoirs  intellectuels  et  en  la  valeur  indiscutable 
de  leurs  penchants. 

Les   maladies   du   systeme   nerveux   qui   se   revelent   dans   la 
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{>are8Be,  la  triBtesse,  la  ooldre  et  Tinegalite  d'humeur,  guerisBent 
quelquefois  sans  I'aide  du  m6decin,  seulement  parce  que  le  corps  en 
grandissant  devient  plus  robuste.  Le  professeur  qui  a  gronde  sans 
cesse  C6S  enfants  se  f^Ucitera  alors  d'avoir  reussi.  Mais  un 
observateur  plus  profond  remarquera  qu'il  a  du  moins  ralenti  la 
gu^rison  et  a  laiss^  le  plus  souvent  dans  Tftme  de  I'enfant  lea 
traces  ineffa9ables  de  peine  et  de  soufErance  qui  introduisent  dans 
son  oaractdre  ou  les  dispositions  am^res  ou  la  faiblesse  resignee,  dont 
rteulte  le  manque  de  precision  et  de  fermet6  du  jugement  moral. 

En  diagnostiquant  les  infirmity  cit6es  comme  les  symptomes 
d'une  maladie  nerveuse  et  en  les  traitant  conform6ment,  on  resti- 
tuera  les  petits  plus  vite  et  plus  stlrement,  et  par  dessus  le  march6 
on  leur  aura  donn6  une  le$on  d'amour  et  de  soin  qui  rendra  k  la 
fois  le  pr^epteur  plus  content  de  lui-meme  et  les  enfants  plus 
heureuic  et  plus  confiants. 

Les  enfants  sains  demandent  la  meme  le9on,  seulement  I'amour 
*  et  le  soin  se  prteentent  maintenant  sous  d'autres  formes.  L'en- 
seignement  doit  commencer  par  des  observations  des  cboses  et  par 
faire  juger  ces  choses  aux  61dves  eux-memes.  L'attention  passive 
et  I'appel  k  la  m6moire  qu'on  fait  en  demandant  que  I'enfant  recite 
verbalement,  d6truiront  I'imagination  cr^tice  qui  est  la  source 
essentielle  de  I'originalit^  intellectuelle  et  morale.  Chez  Tenfant 
cette  originality  se  manifeste  par  les  questions  qu'il  adresse  an 
professeur.  Couper  ces  questions,  qui  arrfetent  souvent  la  marche 
r^gulidre  de  I'enseignement,  sera  couper  les  germes  les  plus  pre- 
cieux  de  la  vie  intellectuelle.  Ou  Tenfant  cesse  de  se  poser  des 
probldmes  en  se  bomant  k  amasser  des  connaissances,  ou  il 
s'accoutume  k  cacher  ses  pens6es.  II  doute  de  la  valeur  de  ses 
propres  id^s,  et  il  perd  I'instinct  de  distinguer  entre  les  probldmes 
importants  et  f utiles.  Sous  un  tel  regime  le  travail  devient  un 
fardeau  et  une  souffrance,  et  Tenfant  accoutume  k  se  soustraire 
autant  que  possible  k  ses  travaux  est  invito  k  pref6rer  les  jouis- 
sances  oisives  aux  efiEorts  actifs  et  assidus.  Mes  experiences 
prouvent  que  les  enfants  habitues  d^  leurs  premieres  annees  a 
observer  et  k  juger  par  eux-mSmes  et  k  exercer  leurs  faculty  intel- 
lectuelles  dans  les  bomes  prescrites  par  le  degr6  de  leur  d6veloppe- 
ment,  perdent  un  peu  la  faculte  d'apprendre  une  tache  prescrite, 
mais  ils  deviennent  plus  bardis  dans  leurs  efforts  pour  acqudrir 
les  connaissances,  dont  ils  sentent  le  besoin,  et  ils  deviennent 
sensibles  a  la  joie  de  I'activite  intellectuelle. 

Les  p6ch6s  de  ces  enfants  centre  les  bonnes  moeurs  ne  sont 
jamais  d'une  nature  grave.  II  n'est  pas  n^cessaire  de  les  punir. 
Ils  naissent  du  peu  de  circonspection  et  du  jugement  encore 
rudimentaire,  qui  sont  inh6rents  k  Tenfance.  II  suffit  d'eclairer 
les  enfants  et  de  leur  faire  voir  I'incommensurabilite  qui  existe 
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entre  ce  qu'ils  viennent  de  faire  et  leurs  propres  sentiments 
dominants.  Les  regies  de  la  bonne  conduite  se  revdlent  ainsi 
comme  quelque  chose  qu'on  se  doit  k  soi-meme  ;  elles  cessent 
d'Stre  des  obstacles  que  la  volonte  plus  ou  moins  arbitraire  du 
professeur  oppose  aux  inclinations  de  I'enfant,  des  obstacles  qui 
invitent  toute  ame  un  peu  vigoureuse  k  se  revolter.  Les  le9ons  de 
morale  font  faillite,  si  elles  se  fondent  sur  Tautorit^  du  plus  fort ; 
elles  deviennent  on  ne  peut  plus  efiScaces  par  Tenseignement  eussidu, 
simple  et  explicatif . 

U  se  peut  que  les  enfants  finissent  par  se  former  des  id6es 
morales  un  peu  diff6rentes  de  celles  du  professeur.  Mais  I'objet 
de  nos  aspirations  ne  doit  pas  etre  de  former  des  hommes  qui 
pensent  comme  nous,  et  qui  n'aiment  que  ce  que  nous  aimons. 
Nous  sommes  contents,  si  nous  ne  nous  trompons  pas,  en  croyant 
observer  cliez  les  jeunes  hommes  quittant  I'&ole  une  joie  profonde 
de  sentir  la  vie  palpiter  dans  leur  kme,  un  amour  sincere  de  I'^tre 
humain  et  un  respect  de  Topinion  des  autres,  qui  correspond 
parfaitement  k  la  volont6  ferme  de  regler  eux-memes  leur  vie. 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT : 

THE  EFFECTIVE  FORCES  AND  THEIR  AGENCY 

IN  THE  BUILDING  OF  CHARACTER 

By  Mbs.  BRYANT,  D.Sc,  Litt.D. 
(Chairman  of  the  Congress  Executive  Committee) 

The  school  is  a  crowd  of  individual  children,  sensitive,  intelligent, 
self-willed,  which  is  converted  by  the  process  of  school  government 
into  a  community,  orderly,  progressive,  obedient. 

It  is  by  psychological  forces  in  the  children  themselves  that 
the  competitive  crowd  becomes  the  co-operative  community. 
What  are  these  forces,  and  how  does  their  development  in  organis- 
ing the  community  affect  the  character-building  of  the  individual 
child  ? 

Self-will  and  sociability  are  the  child's  two  prime  instincts. 
Children  love  to  go  their  own  way ;  but  they  love  also  to  be 
together  and  to  get  on  with  one  another.  Fighting  and  friendship 
are  the  great  primitive  joys,  and  capacity  for  them  makes  the  very 
roots  of  character,  of  courage,  of  sympathy,  of  duty,  of  self- 
devotion.  Now  sociability  is  the  positive  and  self-will  the 
negative  source  of  the  ordinary  child's  amenability  to  order ; 
for  this  amenability  he  certainly  has,  apart  from  any  superior 
person  in  government  or  influence  over  him.     A  group  of  children 
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left  to  themselves  discover  order  as  a  means  to  enjoy  one  another 
better  :  in  children's  free  play  they  invent  forms  of  order  and  keep 
them  strictly  with  great  deUght.  Presently  they  make  the  further 
discovery  that  in  hours  when  each  has  his  own  individual  occupa- 
tion the  maintenance  of  order  preserves  freedom  by  preventing 
interruption. 

It  is  at  this  point  more  particularly  that  the  child — like  the 
primitive  man — looks  about  him  for  a  ruler.  A  member  of  the 
group  may  be  chosen  as  leader  in  the  social  game,  but  it  is  less 
possible  to  find  one  strong  enough  to  control  the  clashing  egoism 
of  the  same  children  when  each  is  set  on  some  scheme,  or  task, 
of  his  own.  Hence  the  appeal,  ''  Please,  mother,  tell  Jack  to  be 
quiet." 

Thus  there  is,  deep  in  human  nature,  a  welcome  for  that 
order-keeping  officer,  the  schoolmaster ;  and  always  the  strongest 
weapon  in  his  hand  is  the  primitive  instinct  for  order,  out  of 
which  obedience,  on  its  moral  side,  springs.  The  httle  girl's  test  in 
appraising  a  new  mistress  is  significant — *'  Can  she  keep  order  ?  " 
Without  order  there  is  no  peace,  everybody  is  irritated,  everybody 
feels  naughty  and  everybody  dislikes  it.  We  all  know  how  we 
ourselves  feel  under  a  weak  chairman — ^sufifering  from  Eang  Log, 
longing  almost  for  King  Stork. 

The  schoolmaster  may,  by  gifts  of  personality,  appeal  to^ 
another  motive  powerful  in  some — admiration,  namely,  rising  to 
reverence.  Obedience  to  the  appointed  officer  has  its  own 
attraction,  but  reinforced  thus  it  grows  towards  self-identification 
with  the  ruling  will.  The  capacity  for  being  thus  influenced  by 
superior  character  is  of  great  effect  in  character-building. 
Influence  must  of  course  be  carefully  distinguished  from  mere 
adoration  for  an  attractive  teacher,  the  malady  of  Schwarmerei. 
Moreover,  it  may  degenerate  into  something  not  much  better  if  the 
development  it  evokes  is  kept  dependent  on  it,  faihng  to  strike 
roots  in  the  mother  soil  of  personal  character.  Government  by 
love  may  be  as  unproductive  of  lasting  results  as  government 
by  fear. 

It  turns  out,  moreover,  that  on  the  large  scale  they  have  much 
in  common.  Both  are  systems  of  personal  government  in  which 
the  plain  fiat  ad  hoc  of  the  king,  or  the  schoolmaster,  sets  the 
rules  of  the  game.  As  the  position  develops,  a  certain  natural 
hostility  between  governors  and  governed  is  apt  to  grow  up. 
Antipathy  is  quite  as  likely  an  effect  as  sympathy  when  A  sets 
out  to  give  orders  or  even  good  advice  to  B  od  hoc.  It  is  as  if  the 
child's  self-will  were  roused  to  show  fight  lest  there  should  be  no 
room  left  for  it  at  all.  Thus,  while  some  revere  the  benevolent 
personality    of    the    schoolmaster,   others  resist,   and    others  less 
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vigorous  submit  perforce.  Thus  we  have  rebels  and  slaves  and  a 
sprinkling  of  loyalists  ;  and  even  the  loyalists  are  apt  to  be  senti- 
mentalists only.  Permanent  order  cannot  be  kept  except  by  the 
positive  development  of  the  scholar's  will  to  keep  it. 

We  note  that  it  is  the  sudden  and  irregular  calls  to  ordei 
after  the  act  has  begun  that  irritate  the  child's  self-will.  This  must 
be  so  ;  for  the  check  is  on  an  action  already  under  way.  Hence  the 
advantage,  in  all  communities,  of  living  under  a  well-ascertained  and 
steadily  administered  law.  When  the  rules  of  the  game  are  settled 
and  known,  self-will  instinctively  adjusts  itself  to  act  within  their 
limits.  Thus  the  law-abiding  schoolboy  walks  in  the  liberty  of  the 
civilised  man,  hedged  round  indeed  by  law  and  custom,  but  not 
liable  to  interference  otherwise. 

Meanwhile,  in  learning  to  value  the  restraints  of  law  he  gains 
insight  into  the  regulation  of  life  by  principle.  He  takes  for 
granted  the  obligations  by  which  he  is  surrounded  :  in  fulfilment 
of  them  he  practises  discipline  and  acquires  self-control ;  in 
responding  to  them  willingly  he  develops  his  sense  of  duty  ; 
by  identifying  himself  with  them  as  reasonable  and  beneficent  he 
grows  in  public  spirit,  justice,  sympathy.  And  the  more  he  grows 
in  these  the  larger  his  liberty  becomes.  The  obligations  his 
society  imposed  upon  him  at  the  first  become  the  opportunities 
through  which  he  freely  serves  it. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  school  organisation  alone  supplies 
sufficient  opportunity  for  developing  this  social-service  motive  on 
the  blossoming  of  which  perfect  organisation  depends.  The  home 
— a  hardy  as  well  as  happy  home — ^is  the  natural  practice-ground 
for  free  service  to  our  kind.  Nevertheless,  the  school  should  do 
something  to  put  opportunities  of  social  service  in  the  way  of  the 
scholars.  Nor  is  it  less  important  to  bring  to  them,  by  way  of 
occasional  discourse  or  simple  converse,  some  real  knowledge,. some 
stimulus  to  interest  in  the  greater  social  affairs  of  the  outside 
world,  some  seed  which,  sown  in  the  warm  fresh  soil  of  the  young 
mind,  may  bring  forth  fruit  in  ennobled  forms  of  patriotic  aspira- 
tion and  humane  endeavour.  This  sense  of  contact  with  the 
wider  life  and  duty  in  it  is  needed  for  the  development  of  the 
schoolboy  character  which  a  perfectly  governed  school  implies. 

As  to  the  government  itself,  my  points  are  as  follows  : 

(i)  The  schoolmaster  should  not  be  a  patriarch  governing  by 
personal  decisions  given  ad  hoc.  If  his  personality  is  merely 
strong  he  will  thus  create  many  rebels  and  more  slaves,  whereas 
if  his  personality  is  attractive  he  will  still  create  some  and  will 
leave  the  others  undeveloped.  Government  without  rules  sounds 
well,  but  this  is  what  it  comes  to — this  or  anarchy. 

(2)'  These  results  are  not  to  be  avoided    by  abstaining  from 
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influence,  but  by  using  it  as  subordinate  to  reason,  law,  and  school 
tradition.  To  this  the  headmaster  is  himself  subject.  He  is  like 
the  tribal  king  of  our  early  ancestors.  He  formulates  law  and  is 
himself  bound  by  rules  and  precedents.  He  promulgates  new 
rules  publicly,  and  may  invite  discussion  from  time  to  time.  In 
a  new  school  he  might  even  build  up  the  law  in  modern  constitu- 
tional fashion  by  consultation  with  the  children,  reserving  no  doubt 
an  effective  veto. 

(3)  The  scope  of  the  law  should  be  such  as  to  leave  ample  room 
for  freely  initiated  action,  wrong  as  well  as  right.  Practice  in  free 
choice  is  essential  to  growth  in  character.  Some  field  for  voluntary 
serviceableness  must  also  be  left  open. 

(4)  The  scholars  themselves  should  participate  in  administer- 
ing the  law  of  the  school,  and  this  principle  should  apply  in  due 
measure  throughout.  The  administration  should  engage  the  will 
of  every  child  :  all  should  feel  responsible  for  keeping  order. 
This  spirit  of  orderliness  can  be  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of 
intelligence  and  goodwill  that,  on  new  occasions  varying  not  too 
much  from  the  old,  the  things  that  are  wanted  will  be  done 
without  any  specific  orders  at  all.  Just  so  order  is  kept,  and  is 
best  kept,  in  a  public  ceremonial,  where  every  one  taking  part 
understands  the  end  proposed  and  is  intent  on  realising  it. 


VORSCHLAGE  ZUR  METHODIK  DER 
ETHISOHEN  ERZIEHUNG 

VoN  Dr.  p.  HABERLIN 

(Ereuzlingen,  Scbweiz) 

Ethische  Erziehung  geschieht  zu  einem  sehr  grossen  Teil  ohne 
den  Willen,  ja  sehr  oft  ohne  Wissen  des  Erziehers.  Sie  besteht 
dann  in  dem  Einfluss,  den  sein  ganzes  ethisches  Wesen,  sein  per- 
sonlicher  Charakter  in  tausend  grossen  und  kleinen  Ausserungen 
auf  die  Umgebung  ausiibt.  In  diesem  Sinne  kann  jeder  irgendwie 
ausgepragte  Charakter  ein  Erzieher  heissen.  Doch  giebt  es  daneben 
eine  ethische  Erziehung  im  engern  Sinn,  eine  bewusste  und  gewollte 
Beeinflussung  der  ZogUnge  durch  die  Personlichkeit,  die  sich  ihnen 
gegeniiber  als  Erzieher  fiihlt.  Sobald  und  sofern  die  Erziehimg  eine 
gewollte  ist,  miissen  die  Mittel  und  Wege  gesucht  werden,  die  am 
ehesten  und  sichersten  zum  Ziele  fiihren. 

Diese  Mittel  und  Wege  konnen  niemals  absolut  festgestellt 
werden,  so  wenig  wie  diejenigen  aller  iibrigen  Erziehung.  Denn 
sie  sind  abhangig  von  mehreren  variablen    Grossen  und  variieren 
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deshalb  mit  ihnen.    Die  bedeutsamsten  dieser    Grossen  sind  die 
f  olgenden  : 

1.  Das  ethische  Ziel  der  Erziehung  iiberhaupt. 

2.  Die  besondere  Veranlagung  des  Erziehers. 

3.  Die  individuelle  Veranlagung  des  Zoglings. 

4.  Die  gegebenen  Kulturbedingungen,  in  denen  der  Zogling 

lebt  oder  bisher  gelebt  hat. 

Diese  Grossen  wechseln  mit  der  Person  des  Erziehers  (No.  1  and  2), 
and  mit  derjenigen  des  Zoglings  (No.  3  und  4). 

Um  nicht  missverstanden  zu  werden  will  ich  diese  Behauptung 
etwas  ausfiihren.  Zwar  die  These  wird,  weil  sie  selbstverstandlich 
ist,  kaum  auf  Widerspruch  stossen  :  dass  No.  2,  3,  4,  mit  den  in 
Betracht  kommenden  Personen  sich  andern  oder  andern  konnen. 
Aber  dass  das  Ziel  der  ethischen  Erziehung  hauptsachlich  vom 
Erzieher  abhangig  sei,  wird  man  nicht  ohne  weiteres  gelten  lassen. 
Man  ist  geneigt,  dieses  Ziel  wenigstens  fiir  etwas  absolut  Festste- 
hendes  zu  halten.  Und  doch  ist  es,  wie  die  Erfahrung  zeigt,  nicht 
so.  Jene  Absolutheit  ist^eine  rein  "  theoretische,"  d.  h.  im  Grunde 
ein  Produkt  der  Phantasie.  Man  wiinscht  sie  vielleicht,  und 
deshalb  behauptet  man  sie.  Die  Erziehung  aber  hat  mit  wirklichen 
Grundlagen  zu  rechnen,  nicht  mit  eingebildeten.  In  Wirklichkeit 
giebt  es,  auch  wenn  wir  innerhalb  des  christlichen  Kulturgebietes 
bleiben,  eine  Menge  verschiedenartiger  AufFassungen  der  Sittlichkeit; 
nicht  nur  unter  Ethikern  "  von  Each,"  deren  DifEerenzen  ja  bekannt 
genug  sind,  sondern  auch  unter  ganz  gewohnlichen  Leuten — wie 
ihre  Praxis  am  besten  zeigt.  (Denn  die  ethische  Lebensauffassung 
eines  Menschen  offenbart  sich  nicht  in  dem,  was  er  iiber  sie  aussagt, 
sondern  in  seiner  Lebensfiihrung  am  klarsten.  Das  nur  Gesagte 
hat  wiederum  nur  "  theoretischen  "  Wert  und  kommt  hier  nicht  in 
Betracht.)  Den  Nachweis  der  hier  behaupteten  tatsachlichen 
Verschiedenheit  brauche  ich  wohl  nicht  zu  leisten  ;  jedermann 
kann  sie  jeden  Tag  konstatieren. 

Ich  weiss  wohl,  dass  Yiele  diese  Verschiedenheit  als  etwas 
NichtseinsoUendes  betrachten.  Sie  glauben  an  eine  unumstossliche 
Sittlichkeit ;  wer  nicht  von  ihr  erfiillt  ist,  gilt  ihnen  als  unsittlich 
oder  untersittlich.  Ich  streite  nicht  mit  ihnen  um  diese  Uberzeu- 
gung.  Ich  halte  mioh  nur  an  die  Tatsache,  dass  es  nun  einmal 
verschiedene  Sittlichkeiten  giebt.  Mit  dieser  Tatsache  haben  wir 
zu  rechnen.  Dass  alles  mag  sehr  niichtern  klingen.  Aber  wir 
haben  die  Niichternheit  dringend  notig,  wenn  wir  es  in  der  ethischen 
Erziehung  auf  einen  griinen  Zweig  bringen  wollen.  Niichternheit 
ist  hier  mit  Wahrhaftigkeit  identisch,  und  diese  ist  Pflicht. 
Bequemer  freilich  und  einfacher  wird  alles,  wenn  man  an  Stelle  der 
tatsachlichen  Mannigfaltigkeit  eine  konstruierte  Einheitsmoral  setzt ; 
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dafiir  aber  haben  die  auf  diesem  primaren  Fehler  aufgebauten 
moralpadagogiscben  Systeme  und  Ratschlage  abermals  nur  "  theore- 
tischen  "  Wert. 

Weil  die  Auffassung  der  Sittlichkeit  sozusagen  mit  der  Person 
ihres  Tragers  variiert — und  weil  anderseits  (wenn  dieser  Trager  ein 
Erzieher  im  engern  Sinne  ist)  mit  dieser  Auffassung  selbstverstand- 
lich  das  Ziel  sich  andert,  das  der  Erziehung  bewusst  oder  unbewusst 
gesetzt  wird — darum  bleibt  es  dabei  :  Das  Ziel  ethischer  Erziehung 
ist  abhangig  von  der  Personlichkeit  des  Erziehers.  Natiirlich  nicht 
so,  dass  nun  jeder  Erzieher  ein  von  jedem  andern  himmelweit 
entferntes  Ziel  haben  miisste  :  die  Ziele  konnen  sich  unter  Urn- 
standen  sehr  ahnlich  sein,  sie  konnen  innerhalb  ganzer  Erzieher- 
Gruppen  sogar  zusammenfallen.  Es  gibt  ja  sowohl  natiirliche 
Verwandtschaften,  wie  sekundar  geschaffene  ethisch-padagogische 
"  Schulen." 

Dass  anderseits  vom  Erziehungsziel,  von  den  individuellen 
Anlagen  des  Erziehers  und  des  Zoglings,  endlich  von  den  Kulturbe- 
dingungen  auch  die  Wege  abhangig  sind,  die  zur  Erreichung 
des  Zieles  eingeschlagen  werden  und  werden  miissen,  das  ist 
wiederum  eine  Selbstverstandlichkeit  oder  soUte  doch  nach  gerade 
eine  geworden  sein.  Es  gibt  darum  in  padagogischen  Dingen  kaum 
eine  grossere  Torheit  als  die  :  Normen  und  Lehrsatze  aufzustellen, 
nach  deren  Schematismus  ethische  Erziehung  in  alien  Fallen  sich 
zu  richten  habe.  Wenn  liberhaupt  '*  Methodik  "  im  dogmatischen 
Sinne  etwas  ist,  was  nicht  existieren  sollte,  so  gilt  dies  ganz  besonders 
vonaller  moralpadagogischen  Methodik.  Wer  liber  diese  Dinge 
in  unserer  methodenfrohen  Zeit  offnen  Auges  Erfahrungen  sammelt, 
der  kennt  die  Friichte  derartiger  Methodik  bei  Erziehern,  die  zu 
glauben  scheinen,  der  Mensch  sei  um  der  Methode  willen  da. 
Entweder  weicht  iibrigens  in  der  Praxis  die  Methodik  bei  jeder 
Gelegenheit  den  Notigungen  der  Wirklichkeit — und  dann  hat  sie 
keinen  Sinn.  Oder  sie  wird  starr  festgehalten — und  dann  ist  der 
Schaden  unausbleiblich,  der  Schaden  vor  allem,  den  die  jugend- 
lichen  Personlichkeiten  zu  leiden  haben. 

Dann  diirfte  es  also  liberhaupt  keine  methodischen  Winke  und 
Ratschlage  fiir  die  ethische  Erziehung  mehr  geben  ?  Freilich,  Rat- 
schlage schon,  aber  nicht  Dogmen.  Ratschlage  in  dem  Sinne,  dass 
ein  erfahrener  Padagoge  seine  Erfahrungen  und  die  daraus  fiir  ihn 
und  fiir  seine  spezielle  Aufgabe  entspringende  "  Methodik  "  Andern 
zur  Kenntnis  bringt.  In  diesem  Sinne  konnen  moralpadagogische 
Publikationen  sogar  sehr  wertvoU  sein.  Nicht  als  Vorlagen  zum 
kopieren,  sondern  als  dargestellte  Erlebnisse,  die  ihren  Wert, 
auch  fiir  Andere,  in  sich  selber  haben.  Nur  miissen,  um  diese 
Mission  zu  erfiillen,  die  Erlebnisse  mit  absoluter  Wahrhaftigkeit, 
mit  allem  Respekt  vor  den  Tatsachen  vorgetragen  werden.      Die 
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Darstellung  darf  nur  auf  der  eignen,  sorgfaltig  kontrollierten  Erfah- 
rung  fussen.  Sie  muss  alle  Bedingungen  enthalten,  unter  denen  die 
geschilderte  Erziehung  sich  voUzogen  hat — also  in  erster  Linie  ein 
getreues  Bekenntnis  (nicht  eine  angelernte  oder  intellektuell  zurecht- 
geacliiisterte  Theorie)  von  dem  aus  der  sittlichen  LebensaufEassung 
stammenden  Ziele.  Dann — die  iibrige  personliche  Veranlagung 
des  Erziehers  wird  sich  wohl  aus  den  geschilderten  Erlebnissen  von 
selber  ergeben — eine  physiologische  und  psychologische  Charakte- 
ristik  der  Zoglinge  und  Notizen  iiber  ihr  "  Milieu,"  ihre  Kulturbedin- 
gungen.  Allfallige  Misserfolge  soUen  mit  wissenschaftlicher  Objek- 
tivitat  verzeichnet  sein,ebenso  wie  die  konstatierbarengutenErfolge. 
Endlich  sollte  jede  derartige  Darstellung  sich  ihrer  zunachst  rein 
personlichen  Natur  und  Bedeutung  bewusst  sein.  Der  Schreibende 
sollte  nicht  Becht  haben  woUen;  er  sollte  Andern  dienen  und 
Andere  vielleicht  erziehen  woUen  durch  die  Darstellung  seiner 
erzieherischen  Personlichkeit  und  ihrer  Mittel. 

Die  hier  dem  moralpadagogischen  Autor  gestellte  Aufgabe  ist 
freilich  sehr  schwer — weil  es  schwer  ist,  ein  wirklich  peisonliches 
ethisches  Erziehungsziel  zu  haben — ^schwer,  moralpadagogische 
Erfahrungen  zu  sammeln — ^und  schwer,  ehrlich  gegen  sich  selbst 
zu  sein.  Allein  wer  diese  Forderungen  nicht  erfiillen  kann,  der 
soil  die  Feder  ruhen  lassen.  Es  muss  ja  nicht  um  jeden  Preis  ge- 
schrieben  sein.  In  der  Tat  diirfte  unsrer  schreibseligen  padagogischen 
Welt,  die  so  gerne  und  nicht  ohne  Selbstgefalligkeit  die  Tatigkeit 
des  Erziehers  in  schonen  Worten  mit  der  des  Kiinstlers  vergleicht, 
kamn  eine  Mahnung  notiger  sein  als  diese  : 

Bilde,  Kunstler,  rede  nicht. 

Anmerkung  und  Vorschlag  :  Von  einer  moralpadagogischen 
Centralstelle  konnten  Publikationen  im  angedeuteten  Sinne  gesam- 
melt,  gesichtet  und  in  extenso  oder  auszugsweise  in  Form  einer 
periodisch  erscheinenden  Zeitschrift  oder  eines  Jahrbuchs  heraus- 
geben  werden. 


DER  MORALISCHE  WERT  GUTER 
UNTERRICHTSMETHODEN 

Von  Studienrat  Dr.  ANDREAE  (Kaiserslautern) 

Die  erste  und  wichtigste  Bedingung  fiir  die  moralische  Erziehung 
der  Jugend  ist,  sie  dauernd  in  einer  gewissen  Atmosphare  erhalten. 
Auch  die  sorgfaltigste  Fiihrung  und  Belehrung  vermag  den  Mangel 
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einer  forderuden  Umwelt  niclit  zu  ersetzen.  Zu  iliren  wesentlichen 
Bestandteilen  gehoren  der  Schulgeist,  die  Qualitat  der  Schiller,  der 
Charakter  der  Lehrkrafte,  die  Natur  der  UnterrichtsstofEe.  Beson- 
dere  Bedeutung  kommt  den  Formen  zu,  welche  den  Verkelir 
zwischen  Lehrer  und  Schiller  regeln.  Da  der  unterrichtliche 
Verkehr  die  erste  Stelle  einnimmt,  so  fallt  damit  Licht  auf  den 
Wert  der  Methode — das  Wort  in  der  allgemeinen  Bedeutung  des 
Verfahrens  genommen. 

Die  sittliche  Verfassung  des  Menschen  gleicht  einem  geordneten 
Staatsleben.  Nach  den  Eategorien  von  Unter-  und  Uberordnung, 
von  Herrschen  und  Dienen,  von  Notwendigem  und  Zulassigem  regelt 
sich  inneres  Leben  und  ausseres  Tun.  Unsittlichkeit  ist  immer 
Anarchic. 

Aber  der  ideale  psychische  Zustand  ist  nur  als  Ziel  zu  denken. 
Der  Mensch  muss  sich  in  einer  dauernden  Verteidigungsstellung 
befinden  gegen  den  Einbruch  von  allerlei  Zufallsmachten,  als 
Begierden,  Leidenschaften,  Versuchungen.  Voraussetzung  ist  eine 
so  hohe  Wertschatzung  jenes  Zustandes,  dass  daraus  ein  Bedilrfnis 
erwachst.  Dazu  muss  in  langer  Ubung  erzogen  werden.  In 
diesem  Sinn  ist  das  wichtigste  Ergebnis  des  Unterrichts  die  Diszi- 
plinierung  der  geistigen  Krafte,  die  Herstellung  der  inneren 
Ordnung,  filr  welche  Aufgabe  die  padagogischen  Theorien  ver- 
schiedene  Namen  in  Umlauf  gesetzt  haben.  Sie  stellt  sich  als  die 
sittlich-formale  neben  die  sachliche,  so  jedoch,  dass  diese  erst 
durch  jene  ihren  Wert  erhalt. 

In  der  herkommlichen  Unterrichtspraxis  ilberwiegt  in  der 
Kegel  der  materielle  Zweck.  Man  geht  darauf  aus,  in  einem  andern 
gewisse  Vorstellungs-,  Gedanken-oder  Wissensgruppen  so  zu  erzeu- 
gen,  dass  sie  auf  Anreiz  reproduzierbar  sind  und  sich  damit  als 
Eigentum  des  Unterrichteten  erweisen.  Wie  dies  zu  erreichen 
ist,  erscheint  gleichgiltig,  solange  man  das  Ergebnis  allein  ins  Auge 
fasst,  und  wird  erst  zum  Gregenstand  der  XJberlegung,  wenn  Zeit 
und  Miihe  in  Betracht  kommen.  Aber  der  dabei  mitvrirkende 
psychische  Apparat  ist  auch  filr  das  sachliche  Produkt  von  wesent- 
licher  Bedeutung,  und  wie  im  Evangelium  sind  hier  Weg  und 
Wahrheit,  Mittel  und  Zweck  identisch.  Das  will  sagen  :  Wissen 
hat  nur  dann  filr  den  Menschen  wirklichen  Wert,  wenn  sein  Erwerb 
auf  eine  Weise  erfolgte,  die  ihm  nicht  nur  den  nachweisbaren 
Besitz,  sondern  den  freien  Gebrauch  garantiert.  Wissen,  welches 
lediglich  zu  einem  Niederschlag  von  Eenntnissen  filhrt,  nicht  zu 
einem  funktionellen  Bestandteil  des  geistigen  Lebens  wird,  hat  den 
letzten  und  hochsten  Zweck  nicht  erreicht.  Zur  intellektuellen 
Bildung  tragt  es  wenig,  zur  sittlichen  nichts  bei. 

Ist  das  richtig,  so  folgt  einmal,  das  die  methodische   Fiihrung 
des  Unterrichtsgeschafts  es  ist,  von  welcher  das  geistige  Wachstum 
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vornehmlich  bedingt  ist,  zum  andern,  dass  der  Wert  eines  Unter- 
richtsverfahrens  an  der  Hilfe  zu  messen  ist«  welche  es  dem 
Lemenden  nach  dieser  Seite  bietet. 

Alles  Lernen  voUzielit  sich  in  einer  Beihe  von  Willensakten, 
denen  Erkenntnisakte  entsprechen,  also  in  psychischer  Arbeit, 
deren  Grundform  die  Aufmerksamkeit.  Aber  Arbeit  verbraucht 
Kraft  und  solche  kann  nicbt  nur  ungeschickt  verwendet,  sondern 
auch  ohne  Arbeitserfolg  verschwendet  werden.  In  diesen  wenigen 
Satzen  kommt  die  ganze  Misdre  unserer  Schulen,  das  Ereuz  der 
Jugend  und  die  Laat  der  Lehrer  zum  Ausdruck.  Gute  Unter- 
ricbtsmetboden  sind  Begolatoren  der  psychischen  Arbeit.  Der 
Wissbegierde  ist  es  eigen,  in  stiirmischem  Eifer  sicb  Lehrsatze 
einzupragen  und  Endergebnisse  zu  merken.  Solches  Wissen  mag 
einen  boben  Gebrauchswert  baben,  sofern  es  abfragbar  ist  und  als 
beweiskraftig  gilt.  Aber  es  wohnt  docb  nur  in  der  Peripberie  des 
geistigen  Lebens,  vermag  weder  zu  befrucbten  nocb  anzutreiben,  ist 
eine  tote  Masse,  die  bescbwert  und  bindert.  Ein  Unterrichtsver- 
fahren,  welcbes  diese  Art  geistiger  Arbeit  fordert,  wirkt  direkt 
UBsittlicb. 

Durcb  Anschauung,  Umgang  und  Erfahrung  schaftt  das  Leben 
eine  Menge  von  Vorstellungen  und  Eenntnissen,  der  Zufall  ver- 
kniipft  sie  nacb  Laune  und  Willkiir  und  lasst  sie  gelegentlich 
stiickweise  lebendig  werden.  Aber  der  Disziplin  des  Willens  sind 
sie  entrilckt,  in  ibrer  Zusammenbangslosigkeit  sind  sie  unver- 
wendbar  und  gleichen  dem  nicbt  realisierbaren  Vermogen. 

Die  Aufgabe  des  Unterricbts  ist,  in  diesem  Falle  eine  Dissocia> 
tion  einzuleiten.  Indem  er  das  grundlos  Zusammengeratene  trennt, 
leistet  er  analytiscbe  Arbeit.  Der  scbeinbare  Besitz  wird  Gegen- 
stand  introspektiver  Aufmerksamkeit,  die  Masse  kommt  in  Bewegung 
und  die  Teile  treten  zueinander  in  Beziehung.  Man  vergleicbt,  siebt 
Ahnlicbkeit  und  Gegensatz,  urteilt,  scbliesst  und  erzeugt  Gedanken. 
Indem  der  Unterricbt  so  von  dem  Druck  eines  Besitzes  befreit,  der 
nocb  nicbt  Eigentum  geworden,  entbindet  er  sittlicbe  Kraft.  Denn 
alle  produktive  Tatigkeit  scbafft  sittlicbe  Werte,  aucb  die  Gedan- 
kenproduktion.  So  vermag  der  ricbtig  erteilte  Unterricbt  zu 
erziehen. 

Zweierlei  folgt  bieraus.  Die  Gesundbeit  des  geistigen  Lebens 
gibt  sicb  in  einer  gewissen  Regsamkeit  kund,  welcbe  alien  Erwerb 
organisiert  und  zu  funktioneller  Verwendung  bereit  macbt.  Dadurcb 
wird  sie  zu  einem  der  vornebmsten  Mittel  der  Selbstzucht.  Zum 
andern  erzeugt  sicb  auf  diesem  Wege  das  Bediirf nis  des  Priif ens  und 
Wahlens,  des  Vorziehens  und  Verwerfens  und  damit  der  Trieb  der 
Befreiung  von  niederziebenden  Naturmacbten. 

Ricbtig  geleiteter  Unterricbt  scbaftt  demnacb  das  Bediirfnis 
innerer  geistiger  Ordnung ;    er  gibt  dem  Menschen  das  Mittel  der 
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Aufmerksamkeit,  befreit  und  diszipliniert  ihn  und  hilft  ihin  dadurch 
zur  Selbstzucht. 

Schon  aus  den^  vorausgehenden  Erorterungen  ergibt  sich,  dass 
dieses  Ziel  nur  erreichbar 'wird,  wenn  der  Unterricht  gewisse  For- 
derungen  erfiillt.  Sie  gehen  hervor  aus  der  geistigen  Eigeuart  des 
Schiilers  und  aus  der  Natur  der  Stoffe,  welche  das  zu  behandelnde 
Gedankenmaterial  liefern.  Wie  beide  theoretische  so  in  eins  zu 
arbeiten  sind,  dass  daiaus  eine  sichere  Wegweisung  fiir  die  Praxis 
wird,  bildet  die  schwierigste  Aufgabe  der  Methodik.  Die  schul- 
massige  Gestaltung  der  Lehistoffe,  ihre  didaktische  Praparation 
gleicht  der  Zubereitung  der  Speisen  ;  auch  die  geistige  Verdauung 
bedarf  sorgfaltiger  Vorarbeiten.  Vielleicht  gibt  es  fiir  den  heutigen 
Unterricht  keinen  schwereren,  leider  aber  auch  berechtigteren  Vor- 
wurf  als  den,  dieses  Eardinalgebot  entweder  gering  zu  achten  oder 
ganz  zu  ignorieren.  Seit  Michel  de  Montaigne,  welcher  in  seiner  scharf 
zugespitzten  Art  diesem  Oedanken  zum  ersten  Male  Ausdruck  gab, 
leiden  unsere  Schulen  unter  einer  unverstandigen  Uberfiitterung 
der  Jugend,  vergeuden  und  vemichten  deren  geistige  Kraft  und 
arbeiten,  auch  ohne  es  zu  woUen,  an  einer  demoralisierenden  Ver- 
dummung  derjenigen,  welche  die  Segnungen  der  Vielbildung  zu 
erfahren  glauben.  Hier  sind  die  Ursachen  der  viel  beredeten 
tJberbiirdung  zu  suchen,  nicht  in  dem  Ubermass  von  Lehrstunden 
oder  in  allzugrosser  geistiger  Anspannung.  Daher  werden  all  die 
wohlgemeinten  Ratschlage  und  Bestrebungen  der  *'  Schulgesund- 
heitspfiege  ''  wirkungslos  bleiben,  solange  man  das  tJbel  nicht  an 
der  Wurzel  anpackt  und  dem  Lern-  und  Lehrstoffmaterialismus  zu 
Leibe  riickt.  Dies  geschieht  nicht  dadurch,  dass  man  nur  Schul- 
arzte  anstellt,  sondem  dass  man  nicht  nur  theoretisch  mit  dem 
Dogma,  sondem  auch  praktisch  mit  der  Ubung  bricht,  dass 
Gelehrsamkeit  schon  den  Lehrer  macht,  und  dass  sachliches  Wissen 
auch  die  Fahigkeit  verleiht,  es  in  bildender  Weise  an  die  Jugend 
weiterzugeben. 

Angesichts  der  betriibenden  Erscheinung,  dass  trotz  zahlreicher 
Bildungsanstalten  und  lebhafter  unterrichtlicher  Betriebsamkeit 
so  viele  geistige  Kriippel  von  den  Schulen  ins  Leben  geschickt 
werden,  soUte  endlich  auch  den  Staatsmannern  der  Gedanke 
kommen,  dass  es  eine  schwere  Verfehlung  an  dem  geistigen  Eraft- 
vorrat  einer  Nation  bedeutet,  wenn  man  immer  wieder  die  Jugend 
Leuten  attsliefert,  welche  bei  aller  sonstigen  Tiichtigkeit  die  erste  und 
wichtigste  Bedingung  fiir  den  Jugendunterricht  nicht  erfiillt  haben. 
Denn  das  Unterrichten  ist  eine  Eunst,  die  theoretisch  gelernt  und 
praktisch  geiibt  sein  will,  die  sich  nicht  durch  eine  von  Zufall  und 
Oewohnheit  besorgte  Routine  ersetzen  lasst  und  nicht  auf  Kosten 
einer  durch  die  rohen  Versuche  ungeschickter  Lehrer  geschadigten 
Jugend  erworben  werden  darf. 
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In  der  Tat,  die  Bemiihungen  um  eine  griindliche  methodische 
Bildung  derjenigen,  welche  an  niederen  und  hoheren  Schulen  zum 
Unterrichten  berufen  sind,  beriihren  die  hochsten  sittlichen  Angele- 
genheiten.  Es  handelt  sich  dabei  nicht  nur  um  die  personliche 
Bildung  der  Lehrenden,  sondern  um  ihre  fundamentale  Ausriistung 
fiir  die  Jugenderziehung. 

Erst  auf  solchem  Boden  wird  ein  Unterricht  moglich,  welcher 
selbst  in  der  Ausgestaltung  der  einzelnen  Lehrstunde,  in  dem  ge- 
schickten  Wechsel  der  didaktisch-technischen  Mittel,  in  der  richtigen 
Wahl  des  Tempos,  bald  verweilend,  bald  vorwarts  eilend,  nicht  nur 
den  Fond  sittlicher  Bildung  vermehrt,  sondern  auch  asthetischen 
Bediirfnissen  entgegen  kommt. 

OEGANISATION   DE  L'ECOLE  PRIMAIRE 

Par  H."  POELS 
(Inspecteur  des  Eooles  communales,  Louvain) 

II  est  incontestable  que  Teducation  privee  est  tres  avantageuse  au 
point  de  vue  de  I'acquisition  des  connaissances.  Mieux  qu'aucune 
autre  elle  permet  d'observer  I'enfant  et  de  I'etudier  avec  attention 
et  minutie  de  maniere  a  arriver  a  une  comprehensioii  nette  de  sa 
mentalite.  Mais  il  n'en  est  pas  moins  vrai  que  la  generalisation  de 
ce  systeme  est  impossible,  non  seulement  par  raison  economique, 
mais  parce  qu'il  presente  au  point  de  vue  pedagogique  de  tres 
grands  inconvenients.  En  efEet  I'education  doit  avoir  pour  but  de 
developper  I'intelligence  tout  en  formant  le  coeur,  la  volonte,  le 
caractere.  Ce  n'est  pas  par  une  education  individuelle  et  privee 
que  Ton  atteindra  ce  but,  c'est  a  I'ecole  qu'incombe  la  tache  delicate 
et  difficile  de  preparer  I'etre  vraiment  moral.  Car,  tandis  que 
I'education  privee  ne  produit  en  general  que  I'egol'sme  et  I'ambition, 
I'education  en  commun  initie  I'enfant  aux  grands  sentiments  de  la 
solidarite  humaine,  lui  donne  une  idee  plus  exacte  de  sa  valeur 
personnelle  et  lui  fait  comprendre  la  necessite  d'etre  indulgent  pour 
ses  semblables  et  severe  pour  soi-meme  ;  en  un  mot,  elle  le  prepare 
a  son  role  futur  d'homme  et  de  citoyen. 

Au  point  de  vue  de  I'education  morale  et  sociale,  I'enseignement 
simultane  presente  de  grands  avantages.  II  cree  entre  les  eleves 
une  sage  emulation,  si  necessaire,  si  efficace  dans  les  etudes  ;  I'atten- 
tion  des  uns  incite  les  autres  au  travail,  les  faibles  se  trouvent 
encourages  quand  les  autres  sont  temoins  de  leurs  efforts  ;  ils  pro- 
fitent  autant  des  bonnes  que  des  mauvaises  reponses  de  leurs  con- 
disciples.  De  plus,  I'enseignement  classical  favorise  la  discipline  et 
fait  naitre  des  liens  d'amitie  entre  les  eleves  de  differentes  con- 
ditions sociales. 
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Get  enseignemeut  a  en  outre  une  influence  heureuse  sur 
rinstituteur.  Celui-ci  s'anime  en  voyant  les  yeux  de  cette  multi- 
tude d'enfants  diriges  vers  lui ;  Timportance  de  son  travail,  qui  doit 
donner  au  meme  moment  la  nourriture  intellectuelle  k  tant  de 
jeunes  auditeurs,  le  rend  circonspect  et  exige  de  lui  une  preparation 
consciencieuse.  Les  questions  des  uns  et  les  remarques  des  autres 
lui  montrent  les  lacunes  de  son  enseignement  et  I'incitent  k  etre 
plus  clair  et  k  rechercher  les  moyens  les  plus  efficaces  pour  arriver 
k  son  but.  De  cette  fa9on,  il  augmente  chez  ses  Aleves  Tinteret 
qu'ils  prennent  k  la  lefon  et  il  stimule  leur  activity. 

Mais  toute  m6daille  a  son  revers.  La  pierre  d'achoppement  de 
Tenseignement  classical  est  la  difference  des  aptitudes  chez  les 
enfants  et  rin6galite  du  developpement  de  leurs  facult^s  intel- 
lectuelles.  Si  tons  les  enfants  s'appropriaient  de  la  meme  mani^re 
et  dans  la  meme  proportion  les  notions  enseign6es,  ce  systSme  serait 
un  id6al.  Mais  c'  est  un  fait  av6r6  que  Ton  observera  toujours  chez 
les  enfants  d'un  meme  &ge  une  grande  difference  dans  le  degr6  de 
r6ceptivit6  et  de  developpement  des  facult^s  intellectuelles,  et  cela 
pour  diverses  causes  :  Education  premiere,  milieu  social,  difference 
d'attention,  d'aperception  ou  d'aptitudes,  absent^isme,  action  plus 
ou  moins  grande  de  la  famille,  dfefauts  physiques. 

Ce  sont  1^  des  obstacles  serieux  k  Tenseignement  simultan6, 
mais  qu'une  classification  rationelle  permet  cependant  d'6carter. 

Comment  classer  les  eleves  d'une  fagon  rationnelle  ? 

D'abord  il  est  necessaire  que  les  enfants  d'un  developpement 
general  presque  egal  re9oivent  un  meme  enseignement ;  d'un  autre 
c6t6,  au  point  de  vue  de  I'^ducation  morale  et  sociale,  il  est  indispen- 
sable que  les  Aleves  aient  k  peu  pr^s  le  meme  §,ge,  non  seulement 
parce  que  la  r6ceptivit6  varie  avec  ce  facteur,  mais  aussi  parce  que 
Texperience  nous  a  prouv6  que  les  arrieres  p6dagogiques  sont  tres 
souvent  des  etres  amoraux  et  pr6sentent  done  les  plus  grands 
dangers  pour  la  moralit6  de  leurs  condisciples. 

Mais  comment  r6aliser  c'es  deux  desiderata  en  apparence  si  peu 
conciliables  ?     C'est-ce  que  nous  allons  examiner. 

D'abord  dans  Tenseignement  primaire  il  ne  faudrait  pas  6tablir 
de  caste  par  Torganisation  d'&coles  payantes.  Le  contact  des  enfants 
du  peuple  avec  ceux  de  la  classe  aisee  ne  pourrait  etre  que  f6cond 
en  heureux  r6sultats.  Les  premiers  acquerraient  une  foule  de 
notions  relatives  aux  usages  de  la  vie,  qu'il  est  impossible  de  leur 
inculquer  dans  les  conditions  actuelles,  lis  profiteraient  en  quelque 
sorte  de  Teducation  familiale  mieux  soignee  des  seconds.  Ceux-ci 
de  leur  cdte  apprendraient  k  voir  au  del^  de  Thorizon  etroit  dans 
lequel  ils  sont  confines  ;  ils  apprendraient  k  connaitre  et  k  estimer 
les  fils  des  travailleurs  manuels,  pour  lesquels  ils  n'ont  actuellement 
le  plus  souvent  que  de  Taversion  et  du  dedain. 
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Mais  alors  la  difference  de  preparation,  existant  actuellement 
entre  lea  difE6rents  616ments  de  T^cole  pnmaire,  serait  encore  plus 
accentu^e.  II  serait  done  n^cessaire  d'y  remedier.  Pour  cela  on 
cr6erait  des  groupes  de  classes  nettement  difE6renci6s. 

Le  premier  comporterait  des  classes  destinees  k  recevoir  les 
enfants  6voluant  d'une  fa9on  normale  et  pr6sentant  le  meme  degre 
de  dfeveloppement  intellectuel  et  de  receptivity. 

On  cr6erait  k  leur  intention  un  second  groupe  de  classes,  formant 
une  6cole  complete,  dans  lequel  le  programme  d'6tudes  serait  le 
mSme  que  dans  le  groupe  precedent,  mais  oil  Ton  donnerait  moins  de 
d6veloppement  aux  diverses  branches. 

A  c6t6  de  ces  deux  groupes  on  en  6tablirait  un  troisi&me  k 
programme  moins  etendu,  dans  lequel  seraient  admis  les  enfants 
irrignliers  au  point  de  vue  mental. 

Gette  classification  a  6t6  appliqu6e  dans  ses  grandes  lignes  dans 
une  6cole  primaire  de  la  ville  de  Bruxelles,  et  plus  tard  dans  les 
ecoles  primaires  de  la  ville  de  Mannheim.  Tant  au  point  de  vue  de 
I'education  que  de  Tinstruction  elle  rend  des  tr&3  pr6cieux  services 
et  m6rite  d'attirer  I'attention  des  pouvoirs  publics  et  des  6ducateurs. 
Malheureusement  ce  syst^me  n'est  applicable  que  dans  les  grands 
centres,  ou  le  nombre  de  classes  est  tres  considerable.  Pour  les 
communes  rurales,  celles  surtout  qui  ne  sont  pas  trop  61oign6es  les 
unes  des  autres,  on  pourrait  cr6er  des  groupements  intercom- 
munaux,  qui  seraient  organis&s  d'apr&s  le  systdme  que  nous  venons 
d'esquisser. 

Mais  quel  que  soit  le  systftme  adopte,  pour  que  Finstituteur 
puisse  tenir  compte  de  la  personnalit6  de  chaque  enfant  et  soit  k 
meme  de  s'occuper  s6rieusement  de  I'education  morale,  le  nombre 
d'eldves  ne  sera  jamais  trop  considerable.  Une  trentaine  d'el^ves 
par  classe  doit  toujours  constituer  un  maximum. 

Le  classement  des  61^ves  6tant  fait,  faut-il  attacher  un  institu- 
teur  k  chaque  classe  ou  faut-il  faire  donner  I'enseignement  de 
chaque  branche  par  un  sp^ialiste  ? 

A  premiere  vue  on  serait  tente  de  donner  la  pr6f6rence  au 
second  systdme  ;  un  instituteur  charg6  de  I'enseignement  d'une 
seule  braiiche  se  cr6e  par  1^  une  specialite,  surtout  si  Ton  a  soin  de 
lui  confier  une  matiere  pour  laquelle  il  a  des  dispositions  sp^ciales, 
et  il  parait  Equitable  de  faire  b6n6ficier  de  cette  sp6cialite  tons  les 
el&ves  de  I'^cole.  Mais,  pour  qui  connait  la  valeur  de  la  concentra- 
tion dans  I'enseignement,  pour  qui  sait  que  chaque  branche  doit 
constamment  s'appuyer  sur  la  branche  voisine,  surtout  pour  qui  se 
rend  compte  du  grand  role  moralisateur  que  I'^cole  primaire  est 
appelee  k  jouer  et  de  la  grande  influence  que  I'instituteur  exerce  sur 
ses  61^ves,  le  choix  du  syst^me  ne  pent  etre  douteux. 

II  est  incontestable  qu'i  I'ecole  primaire  proprement  dite  il  ne 
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peut  etre  question  de  confier  renseignement  de  chaque  branche  a  iin 
8p6cialiste,  mais  qu'il  faut  au  contraire  attacher  un  instituteur  a 
chaque  classe.  Du  reste,  tout  instituteur  doit  posseder  les  con- 
naissances  voulues  pour  professer  avec  fruit  le  programme  complet 
de  I'ecole  primaire. 

Mais  ici  se  pose  la  question,  fort  controversee  :  faut-il  ou  non 
laisser  I'enfant  chez  le  meme  instituteur  pendant  toute  la  duree  de 
I'ecolage  ? 

II  est  preferable  de  choisir  un  juste  milieu  en  chargeant 
chaque  instituteur  de  parcourir  avec  les  memes  eleves  les  deux 
annees  d'un  degre  d'etudes.  Ainsi  on  reunit  les  avantages  des  deux 
systemes  :  developper  I'intelligence  et  orner  I'esprit  des  enfants  tout 
en  travaillant  efficacement  h  leur  education  morale  et  sociale. 


DIE  BEDEUTUNG  DES  DIREKTORS  UND  DES 

LEHRERS  BEI  DER  ERZIEHUNG  DER 

MITTELSCHULJUGEND 

Von  Regierungsrat  Dr.  VIKTOR  THUMSER 
(Direktor  des  Mariahilfer  Gymnasiums  in  Wien) 

Der  erziehliche  Einfluss  der  Schule  auf  die  Jugend  ist  im  Vergleich 
mit  dem  des  Hauses  weit  geringer  ;  er  ist  ein  zweifacher  :  ein 
unmittelbarer,  insoweit  die  Schuldisziplin  und  der  Unterrichts- 
betrieb  gewisse  Eigenschaften  den  Zoglingen  anerzieht,  ein  mittel- 
barer,  insofern  der  Inhalt  der  Unterrichtsstofte  auf  sie  irgendwie 
ethisch  einwirkt. 

Unterordnung  des  Eigenwillens  unter  den  Willen  der  Gemein- 
schaft ;  Gehorsam  und  Ehrfurcht  gegeniiber  dem  Lehrer,  Vertrag- 
lichkeit  und  Gemeinsinn  gegeniiber  den  Mitschiilern  ;  Punktlichkeit, 
Ordnungsliebe,  Sinn  fiir  Reinlichkeit  und  Nettigkeit,  ein  gewisses 
massvoUes  Wesen  bei  aller  Munterkeit,  verlangt  schon  die 
Schuldisziplin  von  der  Jugend.  Aufmerksamkeit,  Schlagfertigkeit, 
Entschlossenheit,  Fleiss,  Klarheit,  Sicherheit  und  Selbstandigkeit 
des  Urteils  fordert  anderseits  der  gedeihliche  Fortschritt  des 
Unterrichts  von  ihr. 

Dazu  kommt  der  ethische  Inhalt,  wie  ihn  alle  Disziplinen, 
natiirlich  in  wesentlich  verschiedenem  Masse,  aufweisen,  selbst  die 
Mathematik  mit  ihren  in  Zahlen  ausgedriickten  Abstraktionen,  mit 
denen  sie  bestimmte  Gesotzmassigkeiten  in  der  Natur  voraus 
berechnet  oder  nachtraglich  als  allgemein  giltig  nachgewiesen  hat, 
wie  sie  iiberhaupt  in  ihrer  Abstraktion  dem  Schiiler  die  Grosse, 
aber  auch  die  Schranken  des  Menschengeistes  lehrt. 
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Endlich  wirkt  auch  die  verschiedene  Art,  mit  welcher  der 
'Schiller  die  ihm  in  den  einzelnen  Untemchtsgegenstanden  gestellten 
Aufgaben  zu  losen  hat,  auf  ihn  in  mannigfacher  Weise  erziehlich 
ein,  indem  die  eine  diese,  die  andere  jene  Seite  seines  Geistes 
besonders  in  Spannung  halt.  Man  denke  nur  daran,  welche 
Energie  des  Gedachtnisses,  welche  Kraft  der  Kombination  der 
Gymnasiast  schon  in  den  ersten  Klassen  zu  betatigen  hat,  um  das 
Wortmaterial  sich  rasch  anzueignen  und  sichet  festzuhalten  ;  welche 
Spannkraft  des  Schiilers  Aufmerksamkeit,  welche  Fertigkeit  seine 
Kombination,  welche  Klarheit  sein  Urteil  zu  entwickeln  hat,  damit 
er  die  einzelnen  Satze  richtig  zu  konstruieren  und  den  Zusammen- 
hang  der  Satze  untereinander,  die  Gedankenfolge  zu  erkennen 
vermag ;  welche  Anf  orderungen  f  erner  an  sein  Anschauungsvermogen 
das  richtige  Verstandnis  der  Karte  im  geographischen,  der  raum- 
lichen  Darstellungen  im  geometrischen  und  physikalischen,  der 
verschiedenen  Naturobjekte  im  naturgeschichtlichen  Unterrichte 
stellt,  Anforderungen,  denen  er  nur  dann  nachkommen  kann,  wenn 
ein  rationeller  Zeichenunterricht  sein  Anschauungsvermogen  in 
richtiger  Weise  anregt  und  entwickelt. 

In  welchem  Grade  und  in  welcher  Art  diesen  unmittelbaren  und 
mittelbaren  Einfluss  die  Schule  auf  die  Erziehung  der  Jugend 
aussert,  hangt  natiirlich  im  wesentlichen  von  dem  Lehrer  und  dem 
Leiter  der  jeweiligen  Anstalt  ab. 

Schon  die  Durchfiihrung  der  Disziplin  o£Eenbart  den  Geist,  der 
den  Lehrkorper  beseelt ;  um  nur  eines  zu  erwahnen,  die  sorgsame 
Beachtung  der  Schiilerindividualitaten  bei  der  Erziehung  und  der 
sich  hieraus  entwickelnde  innigere  Kontakt  zwischen  Lehrern  und 
Schiilern  setzt  in  erster  Linie  ein  feines  Empfinden  des  Lehrers 
voraus. 

Ferner  kommt  bei  dem  erziehlichen  Einfluss  der  Schule  auch 
die  Macht  des  Beispiels  wesentlich  zur  Geltung ;  nicht  bloss,  dass 
der  Ernst  und  der  Idealismus  der  Pflichterfiillung,  den  der 
Lehrkorper  ofienbart,  sich  unbewusst  auf  die  Schiller  in  ihrer 
Gesamtheit  iibertragt,  gerade  scharf  ausgepragte  Individualitaten 
wirken  als  Lehrer  erfahrungsgemass  auf  das  nachhaltigste  durch 
ihre  Charaktereigenschaften  auf  die  Jugend  ein,  wie  dies  am 
klarsten  bei  jenen  Lehrern  zu  erkennen  ist,  welche  als  Leiter  der 
Klassen  (Ordinarien)  eine  Reihe  von  Jahren  nicht  nur  durch  den 
Unterricht,  sondern  auch  durch  ihre  unmittelbare  erziehliche 
Tatigkeit  mit  den  ihnen  anvertrauten  Schiilern  in  innigeren 
Verkehr  treten.  Dass  es  aber  in  erster  Linie  von  der  Eigenart 
des  Lehrers  abhangt,  ob  der  ethische  Gehalt  der  Unterrichtsstoffe 
der  Jugend  zu  klarem  Bewusstsein  kommt,  ist  eine  allgemein 
bekannte  Tatsache.  Nicht  darum  wird  es  sich  handeln,  beim 
Unterricht    zu    moralisieren ;    denn    wie    der   Patriotismus    nicht 
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dadurch  am '  besten  gepflegt  wird,  wenn  man  von  ihm  spricht, 
sondern  lediglich  dadurch,  dass  das  Leben  und  Streben  in  der 
Heimat  wahrheitsgetreu,  mit  echter,  warmer  Liebe  fiir  dessen 
Vorziige  und  jnit  olienem  Blick  fiir  dessen  Mangel  geschildert  wird, 
so  aussern  die  verscliiedenen  Disziplinen  ihren  erziebliclien  Einfluas 
auf  die  Jugend  am  sicbersten  keineswegs  dadurch,  dass  mit  plumper 
Hand  immer  wieder  die  Gesetze  der  Moral  zusammengefasst 
werden,  fiir  welche  der  jeweilige  UnterrichtsstofE  ein  konkretes 
Beispiel  bietet,  sondern  nur  dadurch,  dass  unaufdringlich,  wenn 
auch  klar  und  anschaulich  der  ethische  Gehalt  einer  Handlung, 
eines  Charakters,  den  Schiilern  vermittelt  wird. 

Die  hohe  Bedeutung,  welche  dem  Leiter  einer  Anstalt  hinsicht- 
lich  der  erziehlichen  Beeinflussung  der  Jugend  zufallt,  kann  schon 
aus  dem  Vergleich  seiner  Stellung  und  der  eines  Klassenlehrers 
(Ordinarius)  entnommen  werden.  Wie  ein  vorsichtiger  Direktor 
nicht  jeden  tiichtigen  Fachlehrer  ohne  Bedenken  zum  Elassenlehrer 
wahlen,  sondern  bei  der  Zuweisung  der  Ordinariate  die  Eigenart 
der  einzelnen  Klassen  und  der  einzelnen  Lehrer  sorgsam  beachten 
wird,  da  ja  nicht  jeder  Lehrer  in  gleicher  Weise  zur  Leitung  jeder 
Altersstufe  und  jeder  Klassenindividualitat  taugt,  so  muss  auch  die 
Behorde  bei  der  Wahl  der  Direktoren  ihre  Personlichkeit  als  Qanzes 
ins  Auge  fassen. 

Der  Leiter  einer  Anstalt — mag  er  immerhin  als  primus  inter 
pares  gelten — soil  in  jeder  Beziehung  den  einigenden  Mittelpunkt 
des  Lehrkorpers  bilden.  Was  die  erziehliche  Tatigkeit  der  Schule 
anlangt,  so  soil  er  in  erster  Linie  auf  taktvoUe  Art,  nicht  etwa 
durch  starre  Vorschriften,  sondern  durch  die  Autoritat  seiner 
Personlichkeit,  seines  Wissens,  seiner  Erfahrung,  seines  Charakters, 
jenen  Prinzipien  der  Erziehung  zur  einheitlichen  Beachtung  des 
Lehrkorpers  verhelfen,  die  ihm  als  die  einzig  richtigen  erscheinen. 
In  der  Fiihrung  seines  Amtes,  in  dem  Verkehr  mit  den  einzelnen 
Mitgliedern  des  Lehrkorpers,  mit  dem  Elternhause  und  mit  den 
Schiilern,  in  der  Beurteilung  der  mannigfachen  Fragen  des 
Unterrichts  und  der  Erziehung  soil  er  das  mustergiltige  Beispiel 
abgeben,  dem  nachzueifern  der  Lehrkorper  nicht  als  eine  behordlich 
aufgetragene  Last  und  eine  Einschrankung  der  personlichen  Freiheit, 
sondern  als  die  selbstgewahlte  Pflicht  koUegialen  Wettbewerbes 
betrachtet.  Wie  in  Fragen  des  Unterrichts,  so  muss  auch  in 
jenen  der  Erziehung  der  Leiter  einer  Schule,  wenn  der  Mangel 
an  einheitlicher  Anschauung  deren  Erziehungswerk  nicht  von 
vornherein  unmoglich  machen  soil,  in  der  Lage  sein,  seinem 
Lehrkorper  durch  gefestigte  Uberzeugung  allgemeingiltige  Prinzi- 
pien zu  bieten,  anderseits  muss  er  fiir  diesen  das  Forum  bilden,  bei 
dem  er  in  jedem  Falle  personlicher  Unsicherheit  geme  und 
vertrauensvoll  Aufklarung  und  Belehrung  sucht ;    denn  nur  wenn 
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der  Lehrkorper  bei  seinem  Erziehungswerke  von  einheitlicher 
Anschauung  geleitet  wird  und  sie  bei  der  Durchfiihrung  der 
einzelnen  Massnahmen  auch  einigen  Sinnes  betatigt,  kann  der 
erziebliche  Einfiuss  der  Schule  auf  die  Jugend  zur  gedeihlichen  und 
nachbaltigen  Qeltung  gelangen. 

Thesen. 

1.  Der  erziehliche  Einfiuss  der  Schule  auf  die  Jugend  ist 
naturgemass  geringer  als  der  des  Hauses. 

2.  Die  Scbulorganisation  und  der  Unterrichtsbetrieb  wirkt 
unmittelbar,  der  UnterrichtsstofiE  mittelbar  erziehlich  auf  die 
Jugend. 

3.  In  beiderlei  Baziehung  hangt  der  erziehliche  Einfiuss  der 
Schule  auf  die  Jugend  von  der  Personlichkeit  des  Lehrers  im 
allgemeinen,  des  Leiters  der  Schule  im  besonderen  ab. 

4.  Der  Leiter  der  Schule  soil  wie  in  Fragen  des  Unterrichts  so 
auch  in  denen  der  Erziehung  den  einigenden  Mittelpunkt  des 
Lehrkorpers  bilden. 


THE   ETHICAL  VALUE   OF   SELF-GOVERNMENT 

IN  SCHOOLS 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  F.  HORT 
(Harrow  School) 

I  HAVE  been  told  that  once  a  small  boy  was  overheard  on  the 
cricket  field  asking  a  friend's  advice  in  this  dilemma  :  He  had  been 
told  to  come  to  me  at  a  certain  time,  but  at  the  same  time  his 
presence  was  required  by  his  cricket  captain.  Which  authority  was 
he  to  obey  ?  The  friend's  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
certainly  better  obey  the  cricket  captain  and  cut  the  master,  who 
could  not  make  it  so  unpleasant  for  him  as  the  other  authority. 
This  verdict  was  not  flattering  to  my  professional  self-esteem,  but  it 
indicates,  I  think,  an  important  fact,  viz.,  that  a  public  school  boy 
realises  the  power  of  those  of  his  own  kind  more  than  that  of  the 
men  who  are  put  over  him.  Do  what  we  will,  the  bigger  or  abler 
or  stronger  boys  will  obtain  influence.  The  object  of  what  is 
generally  called  the  "  monitorial  system  "  is  to  use  that  influence 
and  to  "  moralise  "  it.  We  masters  have  in  our  hands  the  selection 
of  those  who  are  to  wield  authority  :  at  all  events  we  can  do  some- 
thing to  present  a  due  balance  between  intellect  and  muscle.  Since 
Arnold's  time  we  have  learnt  to  extend  much  further  the  principle 
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of  devolution  of  authority  :  we  have  now,  not  only  our  monitors  or 
prefects,  that  is  the  intellectual  aristocracy,  but  also  below  them 
and  working  with  them,  we  have  officials  chosen  because  they  would 
in  any  case  have  influence,  and  we  wish  both  to  get  them  to  use 
their  influence  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak  (instead  of  merely  to  enhance  their  own  importance),  and  also 
to  give  them  preliminary  training  for  the  higher  positions  which 
some  of  them  will  hereafter  fill,  so  that  greatness  may  not  too 
suddenly  be  thrust  upon  them.  Thus  we  have  "  captains  "  of 
dormitories  and  passages,  and  we  endeavour  to  make  them  work 
with  the  monitors  for  that  common  good  which  all  can  understand, 
but  for  the  service  of  which  a  sense  of  responsibility  is  needed.  There 
is  this  further  advantage  in  the  modern  extension  of  the  Arnoldian 
principle,  that  it  brings  more  of  the  influential  boys  into  close 
relation  with  the  masters,  and  so  helps  to  foster  the  idea — which  is 
now  far  better  recognised,  I  am  sure,  than  it  used  to  be — that  boys 
and  masters  are  working  together  with  a  common  aim.  No  boy 
perhaps  is  really,  in  his  serious  moments,  indifferent  to  the  tone 
and  reputation  of  his  school  or  house  ;  but  by  the  system  of  self- 
government  we  increase  the  number  of  those  who  are  constantly 
reminded  of  that  which  unthinking  boyhood  is  apt  to  forget,  namely, 
that  the  tone  of  the  community  is  only  a  general  expression  of  the 
character  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  community. 

It  is  superfluous  to  point  out  what  virtues  in  the  man  are,  or 
should  be,  fostered  by  this  strengthening  of  the  sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  boy.  If  in  after  life  the  man  thus  trained  proves  after  all 
deficient  in  the  sense  of  what  is  demanded  of  him  as  a  citizen,  the 
explanation  is  perhaps  that  as  a  public  school  boy  he  belonged  to  a 
society  whose  existence  and  whose  claims  were  more  obvious 
than  are  those  of  State  or  Church.  Still  it  is  undeniably  dis- 
appointing that  the  sense  of  corporate  life  once  gained  in  a  miniature 
society  does  not  more  often  develop  into  patriotism  and  similar 
virtues.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  suggestions  towards  the  solution 
of  this  difficulty.  I  have  none  to  offer,  save  of  a  negative  kind. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  fault  lies  in  anything  which  the  public 
schools  do,  though  it  may  lie  in  something  which  they  leave  undone ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  abstract  or  theoretical  teaching  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship  can  replace  the  present  performance  in 
adolescence  on  a  small  scale  of  duties  identical  in  kind  with  those 
which  fall  to  the  adult  man. 
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DE  LIMPORTANCE  DE  UEXEMPLE 

Pae  Madame  F.  E.  LANDOLPHE 
(Professeur  au  Lyc^e  Lamartine,  Paris) 

One  ejEample  is  more  valiable  both  to  good  and  ill,  than  XX 
preceptes  written  in  bookes :  and  so  Plato,  not  in  one  or  two, 
but  in  diverse  places,  doth  plainlie  teach. — Rooer  Ascham, 
"  The  Scholemaster." 

Tin  seul  exemple  a  plus  de  force  et  pour  le  bien  et  pour 
le  mal,  que  20  pr6ceptes  Merits  dans  les  livres  :  et  c'est  ce  que 
Platon,  non  pas  en  un  ou  deux,  mais  dans  divers  endroits, 
nous  enseigne  clairement. — Roger  Ascham, '*  Le  Pedagogue." 

Cette  question  de  Texemple  me  semble  avoir  anjourd'hui  plus 
dMmportance  que  jamais,  depuis  que  Tenseigiiement  est  obligatoire 
pour  tons,  et  que  le  regime  de  I'externat  tend  a  se  d6velopper.  En 
theorie,  Timportance  de  I'exemple  n'est  jamais  ni6e  ;  en  pratique, 
comme  beaucoup  d'autres  verit6s  evidentes,  peut-etre  se  trouve- 
t-elle  un  peu  laiss^e  de  c6t6. 

Prenons  I'exemple  a  la  source,  dans  la  famille. 

Dans  son  livre  sur  Teducation,  Locke  dit  aux  p^res  de  famille  : 
**  Vous  ne  pouvez  pas  vous  attendre  a  ce  que  votre  fils  ait  des 
egards  pour  son  precepteur  s'il  vous  voit,  vous,  sa  mire,  ou  d'autres 
membres  de  la  famille  le  traiter  dedaigneusement."  Ces  paroles, 
sdressees  aux  riches  qui  elevaient  leurs  enfants  k  la  maison, 
s'appliquent  de  nos  jours  k  tons  les  parents  dont  les  enfants 
frequentent  les  externats.  Ce  sent  eux  qui,  en  veillant  k  ce  que 
leurs  enfants  soient  exacts,  propres,  k  ce  que  les  devoirs  k  faire  k  la 
maison  soient  convenablement  f  aits,  sont  les  meilleurs  coUaborateurs 
des  directeurs  et  des  directrices. 

Exactitude,  ordre,  proprete,  politesse — vertus  secondairesj 
superficielles,  disent  quelques-uns  !  Je  crois,  au  contraire,  qu'elles 
ont  des  racines  tr^s  profondes — I'inexactitude  est  une  forme  de 
I'egoisme  ;  on  gene  une  centaine  de  personnes  plut6t  que  de  faire 
un  petit  effort  sur  soi-meme,  I'exactitude  est  done  le  souci  des 
autres  ;  Tordre  c'est  le  respect  des  choses,  souvent  du  bien  d'autrui  ; 
la  proprete  et  la  politesse,  c'est  le  respect  de  soi-meme  et  des  autres 
mis  en  action. 

Si  les  parents  respectent  ceux  a  qui  ils  confient  leurs  enfants, 
ils  s'assureront  que  I'enfant  dit  I'exacte  veritfe  avant  d'accueillir 
une  plainte  ;  et  les  enfants,  sachant  que  leurs  dires  seront  contrdlfes, 
apprendront  a  ne  pas  parler  a  la  legere. 

Herbert    Spencer    attribue    le    manque    de    discipline    dans    la 
famille  k  la  nervosite,  a  I'ignorance,  ou  k  la  faiblesse  des  na&res,  le 
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pere  6tant  gfineralement  trop  occupe,  ou  trop  souvent  absent,  pour 
y  tenir  la  main. 

Esp6rons  que  les  el^ves  des  Lyc^es  et  des  Ecoles  de  Jeunes 
Filles,  devenues  m^res  de  famille,  sauiont  donner  k  leurs  enfants 
Texemple  des  vertus  dont  elles  auront  compris  la  n6cessite. 

II  faut  qu'&  leur  tour  professeurs,  maitres  et  maitresses  donnent 
Texemple  des  vertus  qu'ils  exigent  de  leurs  felftves  ;  puis,  comme  le 
dit  Montaigne :  "  Aux  exemples  se  pourront  proprement  assortir 
tons  les  plus  profitables  discours  de  la  philosophie,  h  laquelle  se 
doivent  toucher  les  actions  humaines  comme  h  leur  rdgle " 
(Montaigne,  "  De  I'institution  des  enfants  "). 

Le  vieux  dicton  nous  apprend  qu'il  faut  prSoher  d'exemple  ;  je 
dirais  volontiers  :  donnez  I'exemple,  et  vous  n'aurez  guire  h  precher  ; 
et  surtout  ne  prechez  pas  si  vous  ne  le  donnez  pas,  ce  serait  nefaste. 
Les  enfants,  aussi  fins  observateurs  qu'ils  sont  imitateuis,  voient 
bientdt  le  disaccord  entre  les  actes  et  les  paroles,  et  le  respect  et 
rautorit6  morale  se  perdent.  "  Qu'est-ce  que  Tfiducation  sinon 
rheureuse  combinaison  de  I'exemple  et  de  Tautoritfi  ?  "  a  dit 
Brunetiftre. 

Dans  les  internats  et  dans  les  demi-pensionnats  oil  les  enfants 
mangent  et  jouent  ensemble,  la  responsabilit6  de  la  famille  est  un 
peu  diminu^e,  celle  du  chef,  des  maitres  et  des  mattresses  en  est 
trds  agrandie.  Proviseur,  principal,  directeur,  directrice,  quel  que 
soit  le  titre  qu'il  porte,  le  chef  a  charge  d'&mes  ;  sa  justice  et  sa 
courtoisie  donnent  le  ton  k  tout  I'^tablissement. 

Les  6gards  que  Locke  reclame  pour  le  precepteur  dans  la 
famille,  sont  dUs  dans  I'internat  aux  maitres  et  aux  maitresses  qui, 
eux  a  leur  tour,  doivent  loyalement  seconder  leur  chef.  S'il  n'y  a 
pas  entente  cordiale  entre  le  chef  et  le  personnel,  les  61ftves  s'en 
aper9oivent  tr&3  vite,  et  se  conduisent  en  consequence. 

Le  role  des  grands  61^ves  est  immense — les  petits  se  disent : 
'^  Lorsque  je  serai  aussi  grand  ou  aussi  vieux  que  mes  professeurs,  je 
deviendrai  raisonnable,  mais  je  suis  si  jeune  !  "  Mais  quand  ils 
voient  des  jeunes  gens  ou  des  jeunes  filles,  qui  n'ont  que  deux  ou 
trois  ans  de  plus  qu'eux,  donner  I'exemple  de  I'obfeissance  voulue  et 
gracieuse,  de  la  politesse  et  du  travail  consciencieux,  ils  se  disent : 
"  Aprte  tout,  je  suis  bien  capable  '  d'en  faire  autant.'  "  Tant  vaut 
la  cinqui^me  ou  la  sixidme  ann6e,  tant  vaudront  la  troisi^me  et  la 
quatri^me. 

Prenons  une  classe  de  vingt-cinq  Aleves,  le  nombre  ideal  trop 
souvent  depasse  ;  ceux  qui  ont  I'experience  de  I'enseignement 
savent  qu'il  s'en  trouve  cinq  ou  six  qui  se  conduiront  toujours  bien, 
quatre  ou  cinq  qui,  malheureusement,  ne  feront  jamais  rien  de  bien, 
et  entre  les  deux  il  y  a  la  grande  majority  flottante  sur  laquelle 
agit  I'exemple,  et  qu'il  faut  entrainer  vers  le  bien.     Que  les  grands 
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eleves  osent  dire  :  "  Cela  ne  se  fait  pas,  et  nous  ne  voulons  pas  que 
cela  se  fasse  dans  notre  lyc6e,  ou  dans  notre  ecole,"  et  la  discipline 
devient  facile. 

On  sait  quelle  importance  Arnold,  le  grand  proviseur  de  Rugby, 
attachait  h  Tinfluence  de  la  sixieme  ann6e. 

Si  Fezemple,  dont  les  effects  salutaires  se  font  sentir  d'abord 
dans  la  famille,  se  retrouve  chez  tons  ceux  qui  ont  de  I'infiuence  sur 
les  enfants,  directeurs,  mattres,  grands  camarades,  nous  aurons  le 
droit  d'en  attendre  les  meilleurs  r6sultats  pour  T^ducation 
nationale. 


BELOHNUNGEN  UND  STRAFEN  IN  DER 
ERZIEHUNG 

Von  Geheimrat  Prop.  Dr.  WILHELM  Mt'NCH 
(Universitat  Berlin) 

Untbb  den  moglichen  erzieherischen  Einwirkungen  haben — ent- 
gegen  der  noch  vorherrschenden  Meinung  —  konkrete  einzelne 
Massnahmen  iiberhaupt  weniger  Wert  und  Bedeutung  als  die 
gesamte  Gestaltung  der  Lebenssphare  und  die  Einfliisse  person- 
licher  Lebensberiihrung. 

Als  die  konkretesten  jener  Massnahmen  miissen  Belohnungen 
und  Strafen  gelten.  Zugleich  sind  sie — oder  ist  im  besonderen  die 
Strafe — das  primitivste  der  Erziehungsmittel  (wie  sie  denn  in  der 
Reaktion  des  starkeren  Erwachsenen  gegen  storende  Regungen  des 
Nachwuchses  ihren  Ursprung  hat).  Jede  Tendenz  zur  Erhohung 
wirklich  erzieherischen  Vermogens  geht  zugleich  auf  moglichste 
Ausschaltung  der  Strafen. 

Es  wirkt  dazu  namentlich  auch  das  zunehmende  Gefiihl  fiir 
den  natiirlichen  Wert  des  Objektes  der  Erziehung,  fiir  die  natiir- 
lichen  Lebensrechte  des  Kindes.  In  der  reichlichen  Verhangung 
von  Strafen,  sowie  in  deren  willkiirlicher  Bemessung,  sieht  man 
gegenwartig  nicht  mit  Unrecht  die  bedauerlichste  Irrung  alterer 
Erziehungsweise,  und  die  grosste  Achtung  geniesst  eine  solche 
Erziehnng,  die  der  Strafen  so  gut  wie  vollig  zu  entbehren 
vermag. 

Gleichwohl  ist  man  mit  Unrecht  vielfach  leichten  Herzens 
bereit,  die  Strafe  in  der  Erziehung  iiberhaupt  zu  bekampfen,  in 
Zusammenhang  mit  der  Neigung  unserer  Zeitgenossen,  alles  natiir- 
lich  Gegebene,  Individuelle  und  Werdende  in  seinem  Wert  und 
seinen  Rechten  zu  iiberschatzen  und  jede  Geltendmachung  von 
Autoritat  misstrauend  abzuwehren. 

Die  Strafe  muss  vielmehr  nicht  bloss  als  legitimes  Mittel  der 
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Lebensgemeinschaft  beziehungsweise  ihrer  autoritativen  Vertreter 
gelten,  um  sich  der  Storung  ihrer  berechtigten  Ordnungen  und 
Interessen  durch  das  Walten  ungeziigelter  Triebe  zu  erwehren, 
sondem  auch  als  natiirliclies  Mittel,  dem  Zogling  zur  erforderlichen 
Eingewohnung  und  Selbstbesinnung  zu  helfen. 

Auch  muss  die  von  Rousseau  datierende  Forderung,  dass  nur 
die  natiirlichen,  wenn  auch  zum  Teil  absichtlich  herbeigefiihrten, 
Folgen  der  Verfehlung  als  Strafe  zulassig  seien,  nebst  der  sehr 
missbrauchlich  angewandten  Bezeichnung  als  "  padagogische  Stra- 
fen,"  ausdriicklich  zuriickgewiesen  werden.  Uber  die  blosse  Natur 
hinaus  soil  der  Zogling  mit  Bestimmtheit  eine  sittliche  Autoritat 
fiihlen,  und  diese  soil  f iir  ihn  ein  weit  volleres  Gewicht  erhalten  als 
die — sehr  unsicheren  und  keineswegs  proportionierten — natiirlichen 
Riickwirkungen. 

Macht  man  mit  Recht  einen  Unterschied  zwischen  solchen 
Strafen,  die  mehr  nur  eine  aussere  Umgewohnung  bezwecken,  und 
solchen,  die  auf  das  Innere  wirken  und  auf  dem  Wege  der  Selbst- 
besinnung zur  Selbstkorrektur  anregen  soUen,  \md  finden  die 
ersteren  ihre  Anwendung  wesentlich  in  dem  friiheren  Lebens- 
stadium,  sowie  weiterhin  behufs  Einfiigung  in  die  ausseren  Ord- 
nungen etwa  einer  Schule,  so  ist  bei  Bestrafungen  mit  dem  letzteren 
Ziele  immer  Riicksicht  zu  nehmen  auf  das  Mass  von  Empfindlich- 
keit,  das  durch  Altersstufe,  soziale  und  nationale  Gewohnung, 
iiberlieferte  Anschauungsweise  oder  auch  personliche  Eigenart 
bedingt  ist. 

Innerlich  verwunden  darf  die  Strafe  mitunter,  aber  nicht 
erbittern  oder  vergiften,  nicht  die  Selbstachtung  tmd  das  Selbst- 
vertrauen  rauben,  oder  gar  innerhalb  der  Lebensgemeinschaft 
ehrlos  machen  (wie  dies  letztere  die  biirgerliche  Strafe  meist  zu 
sehr  im  Gefolge  zu  haben  pflegt). 

Ebenso  darf  die  etwa  auferlegte  Strafe  nicht  hygienisch  oder 
sittlich  schadigen.  Sie  muss  iiberhaupt  einen  wesentlich  symbo- 
lischen  Charakter  haben. 

Korperliche  Bestrafung  aus  den  Befugnissen  oder  Gepflogen 
heiten  der  Lehrer  an  Schulen  auszuschliessen,  scheint  sich,  wie  es 
in  verschiedenen  Landern  mehr  oder  weniger  durchgefiihrt  worden 
ist,  schon  im  Interesse  der  Lehrer  selbst  und  ihrer  Behiitung  vor 
etwaigen  schlimmen  Folgen  der  Bestrafung  zu  empfehlen.  Aus- 
serdem  scheint  damit  eine  Verfeinerung  der  Erziehungsweise  und 
des  inneren  Lebens  der  Zoglinge  selbst  verbiirgt.  Indessen  ist  die 
innere  Stellung  der  verschiedenen  Rassen  dazu  nicht  die  gleiche, 
und  es  ist  bemerkenswert,  dass  zum  teil  gerade  Volker  mit  besonders 
hoch  entwickeltem  Selbstgefiihl  kein  Widerstreben  dagegen  haben. 
Vielleicht  deutet  hier  die  grossere  Empfindlichkeit  doch  schon  auf 
eine  gewisse  Decadenz. 
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Immerhin  wird  Beschrankung  auf  Falle  von  hervortretender 
Rohheit,  Grausamkeit,  von  frecher  Widerspenstigkeit  (wie  solche 
Beschrankung  schon  von  padagogischen  Denkern  alterer  Zeit 
gefordert  zu  werden  pflegte)  die  rechte  Norm  bleiben.  Dass  die 
genannten  Verfehlungen  mitunter  auf  ein^  gewisse  pathologische 
Beschaffenheit  beim  Zogling  deuten,  andert  nichts  an  der  Angemes- 
senheit  solcher  Gegenwirkung. 

So  wird  man  denn  auch  da,  wo  man  von  Korperstrafe  vollig 
absehen  zu  sollen  gemeint  hat,  in  Fallen  jener  Art  sich  schliesslich 
wieder  zu  ihr  zuriickgerufen  fiihlen. 

Die  Aufstellung  eines  festen  Codex  der  Strafen,  wie  sie  nach 
Analogie  des  biirgerlichen  Strafgesetzbuches  auch  fiir  die  Erziehung 
in  offentlichen  Schulen  zum  teil  befiirwortet  wird,  kann  hoheren 
padagogischen  Gesichtspunkten  nicht  geniigen.  Nur  dass  zwischen 
Vergehung  und  Strafe  ein  verniinftiges  inneres  Verhaltnis  bestehe, 
ist  zu  fordern ;  es  darf  sich  nicht  einfach  darum  handeln,  eine 
gewisse  Pein  oder  Unbequemlichkeit  aufzuerlegen. 

An  die  Berufung  einer  Art  von  Jury  der  Mitschiiler  bei  groben 
Vergehungen  diirfte  jedenfalls  nur  unter  den  allergiinstigsten 
moralischen  Verhaltnissen  gedacht  werden. 

Dass  Belohnungen  in  der  Erziehung  als  selbstverstandliches 
Korrelat  den  Strafen  gegeniiberstehen  miissten,  ist  eine  fiir  Laien 
naheliegende  Tauschung.  Im  wesentlichen  muss  der  Zogling  seinen 
Lohn  in  der  Feststellung  und  dem  Bewusstsein  seines  Fortschreitens 
finden  und  etwa  in  dem  Wohlgefallen  verehrter  Erzieher  an  seiner 
Haltung.  Nur  als  Zeichen  solchen  Wohlgefallens  oder  solcher 
Freude  werden  Belohnungen,  soweit  sie  stattfinden,  zu  dienen 
haben,  und  nur  bei  sehr  jungen  Zoglingen  als  Hiilfe  fiir  den  noch 
schwachen  Willen. 

Der  Erteilung  ausserer  Auszeichnungen  (Preise)  stehen  die 
verschiedenen  Nationen  mit  ihren  Uberlieferungen  ungleich  gegen- 
iiber,  und  schwerlich  konnte  eine  grundsatzliche  allgemeine  Nor- 
mierung  gewohnte  Stimmungen  verwandeln. 

Glaubt  man  in  manchen  Landern  dieser  ausseren  Anregungen 
des  Ehrgeizes  nicht  entbehren  zu  konnen,  so  darf  doch  als  der 
eigentlich  wiinschenswerte  Ehrgeiz  nur  derjenige  angesehen  werden, 
der  den  Zogling  treibt,  sich  um  seine  VervoUkommnung  und  um 
moglichst  voile  Leistungen  seines  eignen  Wertes  wegen  zu 
bemiihen. 

So  miissten  gerade  fiir  die  reiferen  Jugendstufen  jene  Hiilfs- 
mittel  ganz  zuriicktreten,  wahrend  allerdings  die  Zuerkennung  von 
konkret  wertvoUen,  durch  ausdauerndes  Streben  zu  verdienenden 
Vorrechten  (wie  Stipendien  und  dergl.)  nicht  mit  jenen  symbo- 
lischen    Auszeichnungen    gleichgesetzt    werden    und    nicht    unter 
gleichem  Gesichtspunkt  angefochten  werden  darf. 
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DES  RECOMPENSES  ET  DES  PUNITIONS  A 

L'ECOLE 

Par  M.  albert  BAYET  (Paris) 

La  question  des  recompenses  et  des  punitions  k  I'^cole  a  6t6  souvent 
discut6e  depuis  un  sidcle.  Mais  I'accord  n'a  pu  se  faire  entre  les 
th^oriciens,  et  les  sjrst^mes  adoptes  dans  la  pratique  sont  aujourd'hui 
encore  nombreux  et  divers.  Non  seulement  la  discipline  scolaire 
est  toute  difE6rente  en  France,  en  Angleterre,  en  AUemagne  ;  mais 
au  sein  d'un  meme  pays,  elle  varie  selon  la  nature  des  6tablisse- 
ments  d'enseignement  et  selon  les  id6es  personnell^s  des  directeurs 
et  des  professeurs. 

Cette  diversity  prouve  assez  qu'aucune  des  solutions  proposSes 
jusqu'^  present  n'est  vraiment  satisfaisante.  De  ]k  vient  peut-etre 
k  ce  qu'on  a  fait  fausse  route  en  se  demandant  toujours  :  Quelles 
sont  les  meilleures  recompenses  ?  Quelles  sont  les  meilleures 
punitions?  Le  vtai  probl^me  semble  plutdt  se  poser  dans  les 
termes  suivants  :   Faut-il  ricompenser  et  punir  les  enfants  ? 

Au  point  de  vue  moral,  je  crois  qu'il  n'est  pas  malaisi  de  r6pondre 
k  une  telle  question. 

Certes,  les  recompenses  et  les  punitions  peuvent  etre  utiles,  k 
condition  qu'il  s'en  serve  avec  adresse,  au  maitre  qui  veut  avant 
tout  avoir  une  classe  bien  disciplin^e.  Mais  elles  sont  plus  utiles 
au  maitre  qu'&  T^l^ve  ;  car  la  discipline  ainsi  fond6e  repose  sur 
deux  sentiments  ^galement  mauvais  :  la  crainte  et  la  vanit6. 
Supposons  que  la  menace  du  chatiment  force  un  enfant  paresseux  k 
travailler  (en  fait,  de  tels  exemples  sont  rares),  aurons-nous  beaucoup 
d'estime  pour  le  caract^re  de  cet  enfant  ?  Et  sa  docilit6  m6me  ne 
sera-t-elle  pas  I'indice  d'une  &me  un  pen  faible  et  basse  ?  De  meme, 
reidve  qu'il  faut  stimuler  sans  cesse  par  Tappd^t  des  recompenses  ne 
deviendra-t-il  pas  trop  souvent  interess^,  s'il  s'agit  de  recompenses 
materielles,  fat  et  glorieux  dans  le  cas  contraire  ? 

Gela  est  si  generalement  compris  que  les  partisans  les  plus 
decides  des  recompenses  et  des  punitions  avouent  n'y  voir  qu'un 
pis-aller.  L'ideal,  disent-ils,  serait  de  s'en  passer  ;  mais  dans  la 
pratique  elles  sont  indispensables.  Si  vraiment  Tenseignement  ne 
pouvait  developper  les  intelligences  qu'au  detriment  des  caracteres, 
il  semble  qu'il  serait  plus  nuisible  qu'utile.  Mais  il  n'y  a  Ik  qu'une 
apparence. 

D'abord,  loin  d'etre  un  moyen  d'action  sfir  et  precieux,  recom- 
penses et  punitions  sont  generalement  inefficaces ;  les  punitions 
surtout  ont  neuf  fois  sur  dix  un  resultat  exactement  contraire  a 
I'efEet  cberche.     De  \k  vient  qu'en  France,  oil  les  vieux  systemes 
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disciplinaires  sont  officiellement  adoptes,  la  plupart  des  professeurs 
evitent  avec  soin  de  s'en  servir. 

Mais  prenons  un  des  cas  ezceptionnels  dans  lesquels  ces  systemes 
peuvent  avoir  du  bon  ;  loAqu'il  s'agit  d'enfants  d'un  naturel  ingrat 
et  turbulent,  qui  doublent  sans  cesse  le  travail  de  leurs  camarades, 
le  maitre  peut  etre,  en  efEet,  contraint  de  recourir  aux  chditiments. 
Et  pr6cisement  parce  qu'il  a  afEaire  k  des  caracteres  m^diocres,  il 
pourra  par  ce  moyen  obtenir  de  bons  r^sultats,  assurer  dans  sa 
classe  Tordre  et  le  calme.  Mais  qui  ne  voit  que  les  enfants  punis 
seront  victimes  d'un  tel  systeme  ?  Loin  de  chercher  k  les  corriger, 
a  les  redresser,  c'est  en  faisant  appel  k  leurs  d6fauts,  k  ce  qu'il  y  a 
de  plus  mauvais  en  euz  qu'on  les  calme.  Bref,  au  lieu  de  les 
"  eduquer  "  on  les  enfonce  avec  soin  dans  Tomidre  dont  il  eftt  fallu 
les  faire  sortir. 

A  ceux  qui  voient  dans  les  punitions  un  moyen  p6dagogique 
indispensable,  on  peut  done  r6pondre  :  neuf  fois  sur  dix  ce  moyen 
ne  sert  k  rien,  et,  la  dixieme  fois,  il  n'est  efficace  qu'en  annihilant 
au  point  de  vue  moral,  ou  corrompant  d6finitivement  celui  auquel  on 
Tapplique. 

Mais  que  faire  pour  assurer  la  discipline  si  on  renonce  k  Tancien 
systfeme  ? 

Bien  que  cette  question  soit  distincte  de  la  pr6cedente,  j'y 
r^pondrai  en  peu  de  mots. 

Lorsqu'on  a  a£Eaire  a  des  enfants  normaux,  c'est  k  dire  dans  la 
grande  majorite  des  cas,  au  lieu  d'essayer  d'obtenir  une  ob6issance 
passive  en  faisant  appel  k  de  mauvais  sentiments,  il  faut  essayer 
d'obtenir  une  ob6issance  active,  en  faisant  appel  k  de  bons  senti- 
ments. Par  le  raisonnement  et  I'afEection  on  agit  plus  et  mieux  sur 
des  61dves  ordinaire^  que  par  la  crainte  et  la  vanite.  Le  vieil 
appareil  soolaire  des  consignes,  des  vers  k  copier,  des  coups,  des 
privations  de  sortie,  des  bonnes  notes,  des  tableaux  d'honneur,  des 
prix,  doit  etre  mis  au  rebut  et  faire  place  a  des  entretiens  particuliers 
dans  lesquels  le  maitre  essaiera  d'encourager  les  bons  et  de  ramener 
les  autres.* 

S'agit-il  de  ces  enfants  anormaux  dont  il  etait  question  plus 
haut  ?  Naturellement  il  ne  faut  pas  soufErir  qu'ils  doublent 
impunement  le  travail  de  toute  une  classe.  Mais  il  faut  les 
renvoyer  dans  des  etablissements  sp6ciaux,  oti,  au  lieu  de  d6velopper 
leurs  mauvais  instincts,  on  s'appliquera  k  les  corriger. 

Si  Ton  pouvait  de  ce  bref  rapport  d^gager  quelques  conclusions, 
je  proposerais  celles-ci  : 

1°.  Tout  systdme  d'6ducation  qui  repose  sur  des  punitions  et 
des  recompenses,  quelles  qu'elles  soient,  fait  appel  k  la  crainte  et  it 

•  C'est  an  systeme  analogue  qu'on  emploie  k  Paris,  iirEcole  Alsacienne. 
n  y  donne  de  bons  resultats. 
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la  vanite.  S'il  donne  parfois  de  bona  resultats  au  point  de  vne 
scolaire,  il  a  des  effets  desastreux  au  point  de  vue  moral.  II  doit 
done  etre  rejete. 

2°.  La  discipline  a  I'^cole  ne  peut  etre  bonne  et  bienfaisante 
que  si  elle  est  libre,  refl^chie,  si  elle  repose  sur  ce  qu'il  y  a  de 
meilleuT  dans  chaque  enfant.  II  faut  done  substituer  aux  recom- 
penses et  aux  punitions  des  conversations  dans  lesquelles  le  maitre 
essaiera  de  prendre  les  eleves  par  leurs  bons  cotes. 

3°.  Les  enfants  anormaux  au  point  de  vue  moral  doivent  etre, 
dans  des  maisons  distinetes,  soumis  a  un  traitement  qui  redresse, 
sans  le  briser,  leur  earaetSre. 


LA  DISCIPLINE  MORALE  A  L'ECOLE  PEIMAIRE 

Par  M.  LEON  LATOUR 
(Inspecteur  de  Tenseignement  primaire  du  Canton  de  Neuch&tel) 

Parlons  de  la  discipline  dans  I'^cole  primaire.  Aussi  bien  est- 
elle  eelle  que  nous  connaissons  le  mieux,  puisque  nous  sommes 
directement  en  rapport  avec  I'ecole  populaire  depuis  pres  de 
quarante  ans. 

L'ecole  populaire  a-t-elle  une  influence  sur  Teducation  de 
Tenfance  ?      Je  reponds  avec  une  conviction  profonde,  Oui. 

Mais  je  me  hate  d'ajouter  que  cette  influence  est  proportionnee 
a  la  valeur  educative  du  maitre.  II  regne  une  grande  difference 
d'aptitudes  chez  les  maitres  de  tons  les  degres  de  l'ecole. 

Tel  maitre  reussit  k  merveille ;  tout  chez  lui  sert  I'education  de 
Tenfance.  Ses  paroles,  ses  actes,  ses  gestes,  son  sourire,  son  regard 
— tout  impressionne  ses  Aleves,  non  pour  Theure  pr^sente,  mais, 
nous  I'avons  constate,  pour  la  vie  entiere.  De  tels  feducateurs  sont 
rares,  qui  ont  plus  d'empire  sur  leurs  eleves  que  la  famille  elle- 
meme,  que  le  milieu  social  ambiant  ou  se  d6veloppe  I'enfant. 

Quel  est  le  secret  de  ce  pouvoir  educatif  ?  Ces  educateurs  aiment 
I'enfant,  ils  ont  conscience  de  leur  pouvoir,  ils  comprennent  leur  res- 
ponsabilite,  ils  ont  une  vision  tres  nette  de  la  constitution  morale  de 
leurs  eleves,  leur  profession  devient  une  mission,  un  apostolat,  le 
devoir  s'impose  a  eux  d'une  fa9on  si  evidente  qu'ils  ne  peuvent  plus 
s'y  soustraire ;  faire  du  bien  est  devenu  pour  eux  I'habitude 
principale  de  leur  vie. 

De  tels  hommes  sont  precieux  ;  on  ne  saurait  jamais  assez  les 
appr6cier.  L'ideal  en  matiere  de  discipline  scolaire  serait  done  de 
perfectionner  la  preparation  professionnelle  des  maitres,  de  procider 
tout  d'abord  k  un  examen  consciencieux  et  complet  du  caractere 
moral  de  ceux  qui  se  presentent  comme  candidats  a  I'enseignement, 
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d'^vincer  impitoyablement  tous  ceux  qui  n'oflErent  pas  les  garanties 
(iemand6e8.  Un  tel  choix  s'imposera  de  plus  en  plus  k  Tavenir, 
puisque  les  idees  morales  6voluent  de  plus  en  plusj^vers  I'abstrac- 
tion  dps  vertus  altruistes,  vers  la  negation  de  la  bonte  et  des  meilleurs 
sentiments  humains. 

J'insiste  done  sur  ce  fait  particuli^rement  important  k  mes 
yeux,  que  le  choix  des  maltres  est  la  condition  essentielle,  absolue, 
du  progres  moral  d'une  nation,  par  I'ecole  populaire. 

Tout  ce  que  Ton  pourra  tenter  en  dehors  du  maitre  pour  le 
perfectionnement  moral  de  I'enfance,  restera  lettre  morte  ;  les  experi- 
ences faites  dans  tous  les  pays  jusqu'a  ce  jour  en  sont  une  preuve 
indiscutable. 

Introduisez  I'enseignement  moral  a  I'ecole  ;  adaptez  les  meil- 
leures  m^thodes  k  cet  enseignement ;  donnez  aux  maftres  les 
manuels  les  mieux  pens6s,  les  instructions  les  plus  mflries,  les  plus 
sagement  congues  ;  laissez  parler  votre  philosophic,  votre  coeur  et 
votre  raison ;  tout  cela  sera  inutile,  si  ceux  k  qui  vous  Vous 
adressez  ne  sont  pas  des  educateurs — c'est  a  dire,  s'ils  n'ont  pas  ces 
qualites  morales  qui  leur  permettront  de  s'61ever  a  la  hauteur  de 
leur  td^che  et  de  leur  mission. 

Pourra-t-on  r6soudre,  dans  I'int^ret  de  I'ecole  populaire,  ce 
probleme  difficile,  du  choix  et  de  la  preparation  professionnelle  des 
educateurs  du  peuple  ? 

Je  le  crois,  mais  aux  conditions  suivantes  : 

1.  II  faut  consid6rer  un  veritable  educateur  comme  un  bien* 
faiteur  du  peuple,  et  le  traiter  comme  un  des  premiers  citoyens 
d'un  pays. 

2.  II  faut  lui  marquer  cette  consideration  en  lui  accordant 
une  retribution  6quivalente  aux  services  considerables  qu'il 
rend. 

3.  II  faut  refuser  impitoyablement  tout  candidat  au  poste 
d'educateur  national,  qui  ne  presente  pas  toutes  les  garanties  de 
caract^re  et  d'aptitudes  morales  reclamees. 

4.  Enfin,  il  faut  placer  Teducateur,  conscient  de  sa  respon- 
sabilite,  dans  une  ind6pendance  absolue  en  regard  des  conditions 
dans  lesquelles  il  doit  accomplir  sa  tache. 

II  faut  considerer,  avons  nous  dit,  un  veritable  educateur  comme 
un  bienfaiteur  du  peuple. 

Nous  sommes  obliges  de  reconnaitre  que,  dans  la  plupart  des 
pays,  le  maitre  d'ecole  occupe  une  situation  sociale  inferieure.  Elle 
s'est  un  peu  elev6e  et  amelior^e  dans  le  dernier  demi-siecle  ;  nean- 
moins,  elle  n'est  pas  encore  consideree  par  la  majority  des  habitants 
d'un  pays  comme  elle  doit  I'etre.  Dfe  lors,  il  est  facile  de  comprendre' 
que  r6cole  populaire  est  d61aiss6e  par  des  esprits  sup^rieurement 
dou^   au   point   de   vue   moral.     La  politique,    le    commerce   et 
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Pindustrie,  attirent  bien  davantage  ceux  qui  aspirent  k  la  con- 
sideration et  aux  honneurs  d'une  position  envi6e. 

Pour  que  I'ecole  devienne  reellement  le  milieu  educatif  par 
excellence  de  I'enfance,  il  faut  que  ceux  qui  la  dirigent  soient 
e8tim6s,  aimes  des  parents  qui  lent  confient  leurs  enfants,  respectes 
ot  consider^  par  les  autoritfe. 

Le  pauvre  magister  d'autrefois,  mal  vetu,  mal  pay^,  mal  nourri, 
ne  pouvait  gudre  avoir  d'influence  sur  ceux  qu'il  6tait  charge 
d'6duquer.  Un  des  plus  pauvres  parmi  les  pauvres,  il  ne  jouissait 
d'aucune  consideration ;  bienheureux  etait-il  quand  il  n'etait  pas 
pers6cut6  par  ceux  auxquels  il  apprenait  k  lire,  ecrire  et  compter ; 
or  ce  pauvre  maitre  d'6cole  ne  pouvait  pas  etre  un  bon  6ducateur. 

Aujourd'hui,  k  I'aurore  du  vingtieme  si^cle,  on  parait  com- 
prendre  mieux  le  role  de  I'^ducateur ;  plus  on  lui  accordera  de 
consideration,  plus  Tinfluence  de  I'^cole  populaire  sera  grande  et 
efficace. 

Ce  qui  a  contribu6  pour  une  grande  part  k  maintenir  Tinstitu- 
teur  dans  un  etat  d'inf6riorite  sociale,  c'est  certainement  la  modicite 
de  son  traitement.  Donner  une  retribution  d^risoire  k  un  serviteur 
auquel  on  confie  une  tliche  si  importante,  c'est  du  coup  I'amoindrir 
aux  yeux  de  ceux  sur  lesquels  il  doit  avoir  une  autorit6  mcnrale 
incontestable — parents  et  enfants. 

Sans  doute,  le  nombre  est  considerable  de  ceux  auxquels  on 
demande  le  sacrifice  de  leur  vie  et  de  leur  intelligence  k  T^ducation 
de  Tenf ance  ;  les  ressources  ont  fait  defaut  a  peu  pres  partout,  et  Ton 
n'a  pu  faire  face  aux  d^penses  les  plus  justifi6es  et  les  plus  urgentes. 
Le  pauvre  magister  a  vu  defiler  devant  lui  tous  les  corps  de 
fonctionnaires,  police,  chemins  de  fer,  industrie,  commerce,  etc. — 
tous  sont  mieux  r6tribues  que  lui  aujourd'hui. 

II  faut  done  convenir  d'une  chose,  c'est  qu'il  est  impossible 
d'exiger  de  Tinstituteur  une  plus  grande  somme  de  d^vouement 
aussi  longtemps  qu'on  le  laissera  au  bas  de  r6chelle  sociale  et  qu'il 
gagnera  k  peine  de  quoi  se  noumr  lui  et  sa  famille. 

Quand  on  aura  compris  enfin  que  I'instituteur,  duquel  on 
reclame  une  grand  somme  de  devouement  et  des  aptitudes 
sp6ciales  k  la  formation  des  hommes,  joue  un  rdle  preponderant 
dans  la  society  humaine,  alors  on  pourra  esp6rer  des  progres 
nouveaux  et  r6els. 

Vouloir  r6soudre  cette  question  considerable  de  I'education 
populaire,  en  dehors  de  la  personnalite  de  I'instituteur,  c'est  b&tir 
une  maison  sans  fondement,  c'est  tourner  une  roue  dans  le  vide. 

Tous  les  congres  nationaux  et  internationaux  pourront  faire  de 
beaux  plans  et  emettre  des  theories  les  plus  philosophiques  et.les 
plus  eievees  ;  tout  cela  sera  de  duI  effet,  si  le  mattre  d'^cole  n'est 
pas  k  la  hauteur  de  sa  t&che.     Et  il  ne  le   sera  que  le  jour  ot  la 
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soci6t^  lui  aura  (lonn6  la  consideration  qu'il  faut.  Alors  il  sera 
possible  d'operer  un  choix  parmi  les  travailleurs  de  I'^cole  popu- 
laire.  Cette  dernidre  attirera  des  hommes  de  valeur  intellectuelle 
et  morale,  qui  se  trouveront  k  leur  place  dansi  un  milieu  oii  ils 
seront  appreci^s  et  consid6r6s. 

Toutes  les  non-valeurs  seront  alors  impitoyablement  renvoy6s, 
et  nous  aurons  alors  k  la  tete  des  classes  des  personnes  ofErant 
toutes  les  garanties  desirables. 

Ce  personnel  d'^lite,  comprenant  sa  mission,  s'y  donnera  de  tout 
son  coBur  et  de  toute  son  ^me  ;  plus  ne  sera  besoin  de  le  conduire 
et  de  le  diriger  jusque  dans  les  details  de  Penseignement.  Une 
grande  liberty  pourra  lui  etre  accord6e,  puisque  de  son  initiative 
intelligente  et  devouee  nous  attendons  les  plus  heureux  efEets. 
Lui-meme  entrera  en  lice,  provoquera  les  6tudes,  s'6Wvera  k  la 
hauteur  des  questions  scientifiques  et  philosophiques,  qui  lui 
deviendront  familidres  ;  la  discipline  morale  aura  les  plus  heureux 
effets  sur  la  formation  des  caracteres,  et  du  coup  vous  solutionnerez 
avantageusement  un  des  probl^mes  les  plus  complexes  et  les  plus 
difficiles  de  la  pedagogic  moderne. 

Les  recompenses,  les  peines  et  punitions,  les  chtbtiments  cor- 
porels,  Penseignement  de  la  morale — tout  cela  sera  alors  r^solu  dans 
le  sens  de  la  sante  morale  de  la  jeunesse. 


LA  COMMEMOEATION  A  L'ECOLE 

Par  M.  L.  DORISON 
(Doyen  de  la  Faculty  des  Lettres  de  I'Universit^  de  Dijon) 

"  La  nature  ^volue  peut-^tre  jusque  dans  son  fond." — Emile  Boutroux. 

L'ecole    neutre    a-t-elle    un    symbole  a  commemorer  ?      S'il    en 
existe  un  qui  ne  disconvienne  pas,  quel  est  ce  synxbole  ? 


DE   LA  JUSTIFICATION   RATIONNEL.L.E   IDEALE 

Depuis  le  dix-huiti^me  si^cle,  la  philosophic  en  France  n'a  pas 
ce8s6  de  pretendre  k  Tinfluence  la  plus  etendue.  L'6chec  relatif 
du  pragmatisme  (objections  de  Boutroux  et  Hoeffding)  parait  offrir 
k  ces  entreprises  une  occasion  nouvelle  et  peut-etre  decisive. 

C'est,  k  vrai  dire,  la  commemoration  qui  constitue  I'enjeu  du 
debat :  elle  est  la  pri^re  du  philosophe  et  une  pri^re  qui  comporte 
des  symboles. 

L'ecole  neutre,  en  France,  envisage  le   monde  hors  des  theismes  : 
la  commemoration  de  la  vie  et  la  mort   des  grands  honimes   u'y 
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peut  done  pas  suffire,  la  commemoration  du  but  de  la  vie  est 
requise. 

En  premier  lieu,  par  consequent,  quel  que  soit  le  contenu  du 
devoir,  comment  s'obliger  sbi-meme  k  Taction  ?  C'est  la  question 
qui  nait  des  premisses. 

La  garantie  de  la  valeur  des  actes  repose  sur  la  f  oi  meme  a  Taction. 

.  Berthelot  en  ces  matieres  donnait  gain  de  cause  au  sentiment, 

sous  condition  de  la  science  ideale  :    quoique  ces  problemes  ne 

puissent  pas  etre  resolus  avec  certitude,  il  n'est  pas  expedient  de 

les  chasser  du  domaine  de  la  science. 

Dans  la  meme  voie,  le  philosophe  Guyau  con9oit  le  fond  des 
cboses  sur  Timage  meme  de  Tacte  qu'il  veut  accomplir — quand  il 
s'agit  d'un  acte  qui  depasse  la  morale  moyenne  et  scientifique. 
Etant  donn6  Tinconnaissable,  ecrit-il,  il  faut  que  je  cr6e  moi-mSme, 
en  definitive,  la  raison  m6taphysique  de  mon  acte.  II  faut  que 
] 'objective  le  sentiment  qui  me  fait  agir  ;  et  je  m'y  sens  rationnelle- 
ment  oblige  aussi  longtemps  que  Thypothese  me  parait  la  plus  vraie 
pour  moi. 

Si,  comme  on  Ta  dit,  rien  ne  caract6rise  mieux  Thomme  que  la 
possibilite  de  fonder  sa  vie  sur  un  peut-etre,  Thomme,  du  moins,  sait 
ainsi  qu'il  entre  dans  **  le  nuage." 

L'hypoth^se  done  produit  pratiquement  le  meme  effet  que  la 
foi,  et  elle  engendre  une  foi  subs6quente. 

En  termes  pragmatiques,  les  valeurs  dynamog6niques  de  nos 
concepts  doivent  pouvoir  se  justifier  sans  se  prevaloir  de  leurs  effets 
pratiques.  La  garantie  en  releve  de  la  foi  philosophique  selon  la 
definition  suivante  que  M.  Boutroux  a  donn6e  du  postulat  de  la  vie  : 
"  Tandis  que  le  postulat  de  la  science  est  cette  proposition  :  '  Tout 
se  passe  comme  si  tons  les  phenomenes  n'etaient  que  la  r6p6tition 
d'un  phenom^ne  unique,'  le  postulat  de  la  vie  peut  etre  ainsi 
i^nonce  :  Agir  comme  si,  parmi  Tinfinite  des  combinaisons,  toutes 
egales  entre  elles  au  point  de  vue  scientifique,  que  produit  ou  peut 
produire  la  nature,  quelques  unes  possedaient  une  valeur  singuliere 
et  pouvaient  acquerir  une  tendance  propre  a  etre  et  a  subsister." 

D'apres  ce  qui  precede,  la  confiance  dans  la  port6e  infinie  du 
devoir  parait  impliquer  deux  elements  :  un  acte  d'abstraction  et 
une  hypothese  de  surcroyance. 

1°.  Suivant  la  theorie  de  M.  Marcel  Hebert,  des  lors  qu'on 
attribue  k  Tappreciation  qualitative  des  choses  une  valeur  id6ale,  il 
s'ensuit  que,  si,  par  abstraction,  on  isole  cet  id6al  de  son  imparfaite 
et  toujours  incomplete  realisation,  on  constitue  ainsi  dans  la  Realite 
un  aspect  aussi  objectif  que  tout  autre  aspect  de  cette  meme 
R6alite  directement  saisi  par  Texperience  :  c'est  que,  ajoute-t-il,  la 
meme  vie,  avec  la  meme  Loi,  anime  nos   consciences  et  le  monde. 

2^,  Une    hypothese    de    surcroyance — la    representation    d'un 
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ideal  figure  non  seulement  ce  qui  est,  mais  a  I'occasion,  "  ce  qui 
n'est  pas  encore  ;  ce  qui  ne  semble  pas  devoir  etre,  ce  qui  peut-etre 
serait  impossible  sans  cette  foi  meme "  (Boutroux) ;  on  pent 
appliquer  cette  remarque  a  Tambition;  aussi  humaine  que  ration- 
nelle,  de  "  se  depasser."  Or,  comme  I'Ecriture  appelle  6nergique- 
ment  Moise  un  "  dieu  de  I'homme,"  la  nature,  de  meme,  semble 
donner  raison  k  Pambition  de  I'espece,  consistant  k  se  surpasser 
dans  sa  voie  propre.  A  travers  les  periodes  de  son  existence  et 
suivant  un  processus  du  simple  au  complexe,  la  terre  met  au  jour 
la  serie  progressive  de  ses  types  organiques.  Comme  jadis  Vhomo 
sapiens  ne  se  rencontrait  pas  sous  notre  soleil,  mais  seulement,  pour 
ainsi  parler,  Vhomo  simius,  ainsi  Vhomo  deus  travaillerait  a  naitre  aux 
flancs  de  cette  M^re. 

Cette  surcroyance  n'acquerrait,  il  est  vrai,  toute  sa  force  que 
par  une  theorie  convenable  de  la  survie  des  valeurs  individuelles 
Belon  la  protestation  c61ebre  de  Henry  George. 

Mais  une  telle  theorie  ne  semble  pas  impraticable.  De  meme 
que  I'acide  tartrique  ofire  une  double  polarisation  sans  changer 
pour  cela  de  nom  ni  de  nature,  ainsi  se  congoit  I'enregistrement  de 
modifications  infinies  dans  la  combinaison  des  facteurs  fonda- 
mentaux  de  la  vie. 

Ces  facteurs  ne  re9oivent  pas  le  meme  traitement  sur  le  tr^pied 
de  Torganisme  humain  que  dans  la  vie  vegetale  ou  meme  animale. 
Quelque  chose  des  valeurs  individuelles  eprouvees  au  creuset  de  la 
vie  pourrait  ainsi  echapper  au  grossier  mecanisme  de  la  mort. 


II 

QUELQUES   THESES    SUR   l'iDEALISATION   POSITIVE 

1.  L'idealisation  positive  n'est  qu'un  procede  pratique  pour 
commemorer  la  valeur  ideale  des  actes. 

L'idee  a  peu  d'efficacite  sur  Tacte,  k  defaut  du  concours  du 
sentiment  (theorie  de  I'image  kinesthetique). 

2.  L'idealisation  reposerait  sur  une  commemoration  relative  a 
I'etat  permanent  de  la  vie  humaine  en  general,  et  particulierement 
a  I'etat  social  present  de  I'Occident. 

3.  Le  symbole  de  la  Terre  comme  d'une  mere  a  pour  lui 
Tautorite  d'une  tradition.  II  exprimerait  aujourd'hui  I'enfante* 
ment  d'un  monde  nouveau. 

4.  Un  symbole  douloureux  stimulerait  chez  I'enfant  la  volonte 
de  se  rendre  utile  et  ferait  naitre  en  lui  I'etre  social.  La  musique 
de  Beethoven  exprime  I'ambition  douloureuse  propre  a  notre  age. 

5.  La  commemoration  sociale  aurait  sa  place  naturelle  a  la  tin 
des  etudes  primaires. 
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PLEASURES  OF  THE  MIND  AS  A  FACTOR 
IN  EDUCATION 

By  Dr.  EUGENE  GA.AL  (Budapest) 

It  is  essential  that  we  should  try  with  the  aid  of  social  institutions, 
and  above  all  of  education,  to  render  it  possible  for  abilities  and 
good  inclinations  to  develop  naturally  and  spontaneously  even 
among  the  largest  classes  of  the  community,  so  that  these  classes 
also  may  be  better  equipped  for  securing  their  happiness  in  life. 
The  task  of  finding  the  right  way  to  this  end  belongs  to  pedagogy, 
which  must  be  based  upon  psychology  and  penetrated  by  a  social 
spirit. 

Pedagogy  demands  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  its  possibilities  as  well  as  of  its  limits.  It  must  never  lose 
sight  of  three  facts.  One  is  that  man  has  a  physical,  an  intellectual, 
and  a  moral  nature,  and  these  three  natures,  though  connected, 
are  to  some  extent  separate,  and  governed  by  laws  of  their  own. 
The  second  is  that  these  separate  kingdoms,  as  they  may  be  called, 
although  possessing  a  large  measure  of  autonomy,  are  not  of  a 
sovereign  character,  for  full  sovereignty  only  belongs  to  the  entire 
personality.  Accordingly,  the  laws  which  govern  them  are  not 
efficacious  in  isolation,  but  only  in  combination  with  each  other. 
The  third  truth  is  that  the  laws  governing  the  three  kingdoms  are 
equal  in  rank,  partly  because  one  is  the  condition  of  the  existence 
of  the  other,  so  that  they  are  all  equally  indispensable.  As, 
however,  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  the  more  readily  influenced, 
and  gives  life  its  prevailing  tone,  it  is  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
part  of  our  nature  that  education  should  especially  be  directed. 
Without  going  into  details,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  necessary  moral 
qualities  are,  even  for  the  mere  preservation  of  life,  and  how 
largely  their  presence  or  absence  determines  whether  life  is  happy 
or  despicaUe.  How  often  it  happens  that  even  healthy,  rich,  and 
talented  people,  when  once  their  moral  balance  is  destroyed,  throw 
their  life  away.  Our  very  talents  are  made  more  valuable  and 
fertile  by  moral  discipline  and  regular  exercise,  and  in  cases  of 
creative  work  it  is  only  our  readiness  to  devote  all  our  strength  to 
it,  and  to  give  up  all  else  for  it,  that  brings  success. 

However,  even  in  the  realm  of  morality,  man  is  still  himself, 
and  is  influenced  partly  by  selfish,  partly  by  social  motives. 
Education  itself  can  do  little  to  alter  this,  but  one  thing  it  can 
achieve,  namely,  it  can  elevate  the  feelings  which  play  so  great  a 
part  in  our  lives.    Among  the  various  moral  factors  the  most 
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efficacious  are  pleasures  of  the  mind,  the  kind  of  pleasure  which  is 
experienced  after  the  performance  of  some  good  deed.  If  a  man 
has  the  sense  for  such  pleasures  and  if  this  sense  is  cultivated, 
these  spiritual  pleasures  are  not  less  delightful  than  those  of  the 
body,  while  they  are  far  more  lasting  and,  consequently,  give 
greater  happiness.  Further,  spiritual  pleasures  are  consistent  with 
other  kinds  of  pleasure  and  even  with  the  renunciation  of  all  other 
pleasures.  Spiritual  pleasures,  again,  are  available  for  all,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  the  strong  and  the  infirm.  They  can  be  more 
widespread  and  more  permanent  than  any  other  pleasures.  More- 
over, they  have  an  independent  value,  whereas  the  desirability  of 
all  other  forms  of  pleasure  depends  upon  whether  they  are  consistent 
with  spiritual  pleasures.  In  the  case  of  spiritual  pleasures  our 
egoism  blends  with  our  altruism,  so  that  no  element  in  our  nature 
is  paralysed.  They  exalt  our  egoism,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
our  happiness.  In  all  the  circumstances  of  our  life  they  elevate  us 
and  support  us,  strengthen  us  and  compensate  us  for  much.  They 
are  therefore  man's  greatest  blessing  and  the  most  powerful  factor 
in  his  culture.  The  root  of  spiritual  pleasures  lies  in  our  feelings, 
and  the  appreciation  of  such  pleasures  can  be  cultivated  along  with 
our  feelings,  not  only  in  the  individual,  but  also,  and  still  more,  in 
successive  generations.  Efforts  to  this  end,  in  spite  of  its  idealistic 
character,  are  in  harmony  with  man's  physical  and  intellectual 
nature,  though  not  in  a  utilitarian  sense. 

Gtmclusions :  i.  In  the  realm  of  moral  education,  the  pleasures 
of  the  mind  and  heart  should  be  regarded  and  valued  as  one  of  the 
most  important  educative  factors. 

2.  All  those  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  should 
be  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  such  pleasures. 

3.  All  the  various  institutions  should  make  a  point  of  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  create  and  develop  the  taste  for  pleasures  of  the 
mind  and  heart. 


CHILDREN'S    AMUSEMENTS 

By  ILONA  GINEVER  (n^e  GYORY) 

It  was  about  fifteen  years  ago  that  in  the  educational  world  the  cry 
arose  :  "  Children's  lives  are  dull;  they  are  taught  in  a  dull  way;  the 
hours  at  home  on  which  school  tasks  cast  their  shadow,  are  dull. 
Let  us  bring  joy  into  their  lives  ;   let  us  amuse  the  children." 

However,  the  question  now  begins  to  arise,  whether  amusement 
has  not  been  overdone,  and  whether,  although  in  an  opposite 
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direction,  we  are  not  drifting  away  again  from  the  goal,  which  is  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  the  child's  faculties. 

Look  around  you  ;  where  is  it  nowadays  that  you  do  not  see 
children  when  excitement  is  to  be  gained  ?  The  concert-room,  the 
theatre,  bazaars,  racecourses  ;  there  they  are,  hie  et  vJnque.  And 
in  music-halls,  too.  Children's  bazaars,  tableaux  vivamJbs,  and  fancy- 
dress  balls,  abound  everywhere.  Yet  we  ask,  does  the  child's 
nature  require  all  this  elaborate  and  complex  amusement  ?  Think 
of  a  good  game  of  rounders,  or  twos  and  threes,  in  a  school  yard : 
or  think  of  a  cartload  of  sand,  or  the  old  doll,  which  became  all  the 
dearer  as  it  grew  more  dilapidated. 

No ;  a  child's  mind  never  really  requires  anything  out  of  the 
way,  anything  remote  from  Nature,  in  the  way  of  amusements. 
Our  mind,  as  it  comes  from  the  Creator,  is  just  as  divinely  healthy 
and  pure  a£i  is  our  body  ;  neither  requires  strong  stimulants,  but 
once  let  either  taste  them  and  the  craving  appears.  And  it  is  here 
that  the  schools  ought  to  say  to  the  parents  :  *"*"  You  entrust  to  us 
the  talents  and  character  of  your  children,  but  what  if  one  holiday 
destroys  the  work  of  weeks  or  months  ?  "  How  can  talents  be 
developed  if  the  child's  mind  is  too  full  of  recollections  and  anticipa- 
tions of  costly  pleasures,  and  what  if  the  character  is  marred  outside 
the  school  by  vanities,  affectations,  and  distorted  ideas  regarding  the 
rich  and  the  poor  ? 

Psychology  tells  us  that  books  and  pictures  ought  to  leave 
something  unsaid,  something  unrevealed,  because  it  is  in  the 
working  of  our  own  imagination  that  we  find  delight.  Toys  and 
amusements  are  becoming  so  entirely  devoid  of  simplicity  that  we 
must  ask  :  *"*"  Are  we  not  with  respect  to  them  committing  the 
mistake  of  leaving  no  scope  for  the  child's  imagination  ?  " 

Dancing  lessons,  skating,  when  carried  on  in  surroundings 
which  constantly  suggest  the  questions  :  What  dress  will  you 
wear  ?  Will  you  drive  or  walk  ?  may  mean  just  as  much  loss  as 
gain  to  the  child.  All  these  forms  of  recreation  should  be 
controlled  by  the  schools,  and  be  well  and  enjoyably  organised, 
that  they  may  really  count  for  amusement  and  not  as  additional 
lessons.  Afternoons,  at  very  little  cost,  might  be  arranged,  not  in 
the  school  necessarily,  but  under  the  auspices  of  the  school. 
Little  concerts,  got  up  by  the  children,  parties,  theatricals,  all 
might  find  place.  But  let  the  school  control  them  for  a  twofold 
reason.  First,  because  if  school  and  amusement  are  hot  more 
closely  connected  than  they  are  now,  the  sunshine  si  the^  latter 
will  certainly  cast  a  shadow  on  the  former,  while  if  the  school 
gains  a  part  of  the  merriment  of  life,  its  hold  on  the  child  will 
but  grow  in  strength.  The  second  reason  is  evident ;  the  school 
will  have  control  over  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  child's 
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amuBements,  and  so  will  be  able  powerfully  to  educate  the  taste  of 
both  children  and  parents. 

Another  danger  of  too  many  and  costly  amusements  is  the 
precocious  recognition  of  the  importance  of  money.  The  little 
Paul  Dombeys  of  our  times  will  hardly  ask  :  "  Papa,  what  is 
money  ?  "  They  know.  Connected  with  this  is  the  disregard  for 
those  who  are  poor,  because  to  the  child  of  rich  parents  money 
seems  to  give  all  that  makes  life  beautiful.  Another  result  is  an 
exaggerated  dread  of  the  smallest  sad  experience  or  sight  which 
seems  to  disturb  the  soft  and  caressing  hothouse  atmosphere. 

To  sum  up  the  disadvantages  of  the  too  elaborate  amusements 
of  the  present  day,  they  are  :  the  fostering  of  an  unhealthy  craving 
for  pleasure  ;  the  loss  of  our  own  inner  resourcefulness  ;  and 
distorted  ideas  about  rich  and  poor. 

Condition  :  The  schools  ought  to  be  more  closely  connected 
with  the  amusements  of  children,  partly  to  gain  a  stronger  hold 
over  the  children,  and  partly  to  control  their  pleasures.  Let  the 
schools  claim  a  right  to  discuss  with  the  parents  even  the  amuse- 
ments which  the  latter  wish  to  give.  Thus  only  can  we  hope  that 
children  may  enjoy  real  mirth  instead  of  mere  excitement,  and  that, 
at  the  same  time,  there  may  be  developed  in  them  true  feeling  and 
consideration  for  others,  and  that  warmth  of  which  the  Hungarian 
thinker  Eotvos  says  :  "  Like  air  and  water,  so  our  hearts,  the  warmer 
they  are,  the  higher  they  rise." 


CHILDKEN  AND  LIBRARIES 

By  REGINALD  A.  BRAY 
(London  County  Council) 

Children  will  be  found  to  enjoy,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  three 
kinds  of  books.  From  the  standpoint  of  moral  training,  each  kind 
of  book  has  a  value  of  its  own,  and  should  therefore  be  well  repre- 
sented on  the  shelves  of  a  child's  library.  I  may  briefly  speak  of 
them  as  books  which  describe  the  world  of  material  facts,  books 
which  preach  rebellion  against  this  world  of  material  facts,  and  books 
which,  in  a  sense,  combine  and  reconcile  the  two  by  showing  this 
world  of  material  facts  brought  under  the  rule  of  the  world  of 
ideals. 

The  first  kind  of  books  satisfies  a  certain  amount  of  the  child's 
curiosity.  Whatever  shape  they  take,  whether  pictures  or  history 
or  science,  they  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  the  world  he  inhabits, 
fill  in  details  of  the  picture,  and  give  coherence  to  the  grouping  of 
scenes  or  the  procession  of  events.     In  their  best  form  they  present 
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an  orderly  account  of  certain  connected  groups  of  natural  phenomena 
or  human  actions  ;  in  their  worst  they  contain  those  scrappy 
fragments  of  isolated  facts  so  popular  in  the  columns  of  the  penny 
weeklies.  Provided  that  the  books  tell  the  children  the  sort  of 
things  they  want  and  ought  tfl  know,  and  avoid  the  subjects  con- 
cerning which  we  should  prefer  them  to  remain  ignorant,  we  need 
trouble  ourselves  no  further.  The  principal  requisite  of  this  portion 
of  the  child's  library  must  be  sought  in  variety,  in  order  that  varied 
tastes  may  find  on  the  shelves  varied  interests  to  stimulate  and 
attract.  Thus  in  easy  fashion  will  be  acquired  a  considerable  amount 
of  useful  knowledge — that  sort  of  knowledge  acquired  for  right 
action  in  the  thousand  and  one  decisions  that  crop  up  in  the  course 
of  our  lives.  The  chief  result  of  such  knowledge  is  to  be  found 
in  a  growing  consciousness  that  all  things  are  caught  up  in  an 
inextricable  chain  of  cause  and  effect. 

But  the  child's  mind  instinctively  rebels  against  such  a  picture. 
Such  a  world  is  either  tedious  or  trivial,  and  lacks  all  romance. 
This  rebellion  against  the  -pitiless  flux  of  material  things  finds  its 
expression  in  the  demand'  for  fairy  tales.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  the  fairy  tale  lies  in  its  accorunt  of  creatures  who  can  at  will 
break  through  thfe  narrow  limitations  of  ordinary  existence  and 
introduce  new  and  fascinating  effects.  It  is  probable  that  children 
never  quite  belietfe  that  fairies  exist,  any  more  than  the  girl  quit« 
believes  that  her  doll  is  alive  ;  but  they  are  sure  that  fairy  stories 
contain  a  much  truer  picture  of  the  world  than  can  be  found  in 
any  library  of  entertaining  knowledge.  They  appeal  to  that 
elemental  feeling  which  declares  that  wonder  is  hidden  in  the 
heart  of  things,  and  to  that  primitive  intuition  which  affirms  that 
man  is  the  master  and  not  the  slave  of  his  material  surroundings. 
Let  our  libraries,  then,  be  well  stocked  with  fairy  tales  of  all  kinds. 
We  are  often  told  that  many  of  the  older  fairy  tales  contain  no 
moral  lessons,  or  that  such  lessons  as  could  be  drawn  from  them 
do  not  make  for  edification.  This  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  is 
altogether  irrelevant.  The  essence  of  a  fairy  tale  lies  not  in  its 
application,  but  in  its  protest  against  a  crude  view  of  the  world  ;  if 
the  note  of  protest  is  there  we  need  ask  for  no  more.  At  a  time 
when  people  are  year  by  year  in  increasing  numbers  herded  into 
towns,  and  so  far  removed  from  the  appeal  of  nature  and  all  this 
signifies,  we  need  more  than  ever  to  keep  alive  the  rebellion  against 
the  material  facts  of  the  world  ;  and  with  children  fairy  tales 
admirably  serve  the  purpose. 

The  first  type  of  book  pictures  the  world  in  its  setting  of  hard, 
brute  reality ;  the  second  peoples  it  with  the  wildest  products  of 
the  imagination  ;  while  the  third  represents  it  as  at  once  real  and 
ideal,  but  shows  the  element  of  the  ideal  supreme  over  the  element 
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of  the  real,  and  so  unites  and  reconciles  the  two  discordant  factors. 
To  this  class  belong  the  best  stories  of  adventure.  They  all  lay 
stress  on  the  distant  object,  to  secure  which  no  efEort  is  deemed  too 
great,  and  no  act  too  trivial  to  be  without  influence.  They  are 
instinct  with  what  may  best  be  called  the  note  of  the  heroic  ;  and  the 
note  of  the  heroic  seldom  appeals  in  vain  to  the  child  for  a  response. 
He  lives  in  the  future,  and  is  ever  busy  with  the  plans  of  what  he 
will  do  when  he  is  a  man.  He  himself  is  the  hero  of  the  stories 
that  he  reads — ^the  bold  explorer  that  presses  onward  to  the  North 
Pole,  or  the  doughty  champion  that  slays  the  dracgon  and  rescues 
the  lady  in  distress.  Mere  material  considerations  leave  him 
unmoved.  It  is  the  big  things  in  existence,  the  overlapping  events, 
the  life  of  strenuous  efEort,  the  disregard  of  personal  pain  and  danger, 
and  the  sublime  death,  which  fire  his  imagination  and  set  the  hot 
blood  coursing  through  his  veins.  Let  the  child's  library,  then, 
be  well  filled  with  works  of  this  last  class. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  few  books  can  be  said  to  belong 
exclusively  to  one  of  these  classes  ;  there  is  always  some  overlapping, 
and  the  best  belong  to  all  three.  But  none  the  less  they  admit  of 
some  such  rough  classification.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  cover  the 
entire  subject  of  moral  teaching.  Each  is  its  own  lesson,  and  should 
be  allowed  to  teach  its  own  lessons.  Moral  lessons  drawn  from  books 
are  an  abomination  or  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  and  in  either  case 
fail  of  fruitful  result.  Let  the  child  see  himself  going  forth  to 
battle  with  the  red  cross  blazoned  on  his  shield,  and  the  teacher 
need  trouble  no  further. 


JUGENDLITERATUR 

Von  Rektor  HEINRICH  WOLGAST  (Hamburg) 

Aus  dem  Eifer,  durch  moglichst  eindringlich  geschilderte  Beispiele 
moralisch  zu  erziehen,  hat  sich  seit  reichlich  hundert  Jahren  ein 
ganzer  Literaturzweig  (ich  glaube  in  alien  Landern)  entwickelt : 
die  moralische  Jugendschrift.  Sie  borgt  den  Schein  der 
Dichtung,  um  eine  sittliche  Lehre  zu  veranschaulichen  oder 
sittliche  Antriebe  zu  geben.  Diese  Absicht  in  alien  Ehren  !  Aber 
es  ist  augenscheinlich,  dass  weder  die  Dichtung  noch  die  Moral 
dabei  auf  ihre  Eosten  kommt.  Die  moralische  Jugendschrift  ist 
ein  Tummelplatz  der  literarischen  Ohnmacht.  Ihr  verpflichtet  zu 
sein,  entspricht  weder  dem  Ernst  noch  der  Wiirde  der  moralischen 
Erziehung.  Und  was^  die  Wirkung  dieser  Lektiire  betrifEt,  so  kenne 
ck  keiuQ  Beispiele  daf  ii  r,  dass  aus  literarisch  wertlosen  Dichtungen 
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moraliscli  wertvolle  Anregungen  geflossen  sind.  Aus  den  Meister- 
werken  der  Literatur  sind  oft  entscheidende  Anstosse  zur  moralischen 
VervoUkommnung  entsprungen,  das  wird  uns  hundertfach  bezengt ; 
von  moralischen  Jugendschriften  finden  wir — soweit  ich  sehe — eine 
solche  Bekundung  nirgends. 

Die  Achtung,  die  man  in  den  padagogisch  interessierten  Kreisen 
und  bei  der  Jugend  dieser  Literaturgattung  entgegenbringt  (selbst 
da,  wo  sie  als  langweilig  empfunden  wird),  gilt  der  moralischen 
Tendenz  ;  sie  iibertragt  sich  aber  leicht  auch  auf  die  Wertschatzung 
der  Form  and  schafft  so  in  dem  jugendlichen  und  urteilslosen  Leser 
eine  f alsche  Norm  fiir  die  Beurteilnng  und  Einschatzung  der  grossen 
Dichtung.  Dadurch  tut  die  moralische  Jugendschrilt  der  Lektiire 
der  grossen  Dichtung  Abbruch. 

'Aus  dem  gleichen  Streben,  den  Neigungen  des  Kindes — hier 
meist  erst  kiinstlich  hervorgenifen — genug  zu  tun,  ist  die 
Schundliteratur  hervorgegangen.  Die  in  einer  gewissen 
Periode  der  Kindheit  hervortretenden  atavistischen  Neigungen — 
Grausamkeit,  Abenteuerlust  und  dergleichen — bilden  den  Nahrboden 
fiir  die  Indianergeschichte,  den  Rauberroman  und  die  Detektivge- 
schichte.  Die  Erziehung  muss  dem  Kinde  iiber  diese  gefahrliche 
Periode  so  schnell  und  imbemerkt  wie  moglich  hinweghelfen. 
Auf  keinen  Fall  darf  sie  dulden,  dass  diese  Neigungen  grossgefiittert 
und  konserviert  werden.  Das  geschicht,  wenn  Abenteurerge- 
schichten  die  Phantasie  des  Kindes  unnatiirlich  erhitzen  und  seine 
Gtedanken  weit  iiber  die  fragliche  Periode  hinaus  bei  den  Nacht- 
seiten  des  Lebens,  bei  Gewalttat  und  blindem  Zufall,  festhalten. 
Anstatt  die  Phantasiekrafte  ausarten  zu  lassen,  soUte  man  der 
scheinbaren  Verirrung  der  Natur  die  guten  Seiten  abgewinnen, 
indem  man  die  atavistische  Neigung  benutzt,  um  die  erfindenden 
und  forschenden,  die  korperlichen  und  geistigen  Krafte  zu  fordem. 
Der  Enabe,  der  Abenteuer  ausdenkt,  um  sie  zu  erleben,  bleibt  in 
den  Gren^en  seiner  realen  Welt,  wenn  anders  nicht  die  Phantasie 
schon  auf  falsche  Wege  gelockt  ist.  Umherstreifen  in  Wald  und 
Feld,  um  die  Heimat  zu  erforschen  und  das  Wunderbare,  das  dem 
Kinde  hinter  jedem  Hiigel  hockt,  zu  erleben,  Tages-  und  Nacht- 
marsche  mit  Kampieren  und  Abkochen  unter  freiem  Himmel,  gut 
vorbereitete  und  mit  allem  Eifer  betriebene  Wett-  und  Kampfspiele 
durch  Berg  imd  Tal — das  sind  Dinge,  die  der  Abenteuerlust  in  jedem 
Falle  genug  tun  und  zu  gleicher  Zeit  den  Tatigkeitstrieb  anf  eine 
im  hochsten  Grade  bildende  Art  befriedigen.  Einem  Knaben,  der 
sie  zu  erleben  in  der  Lage  ist,  fehlt  es  ebensowohl  an  Zeit  wie  an 
Lust,  im  Zimmer  zu  hocken  und  ausgekliigelte,  aller  Wirklichkeit 
bare  Abenteurergeschichten  zu  lesen. 

Die  Bekampfung  der  schlechten  und  der  literarisch  minder- 
wertigen   Jugendliteratur  ist   die   eine,   die    Propaganda  for  die 
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Lektiire  der  guten  Dichtung  die  andere  Seite  einer  Arbeit,  die 
im  Interesse  der  moralischen  Erziehung  ebenso  notwendig  ist,  wie 
im  Interesse  der  Kultur  iiberhaupt.  Solange  der  Leseunterricht 
in  den  Schulen  die  mechanische  Lesefertigkeit  vermittelt,  ohne 
zugleich  die  Fahigkeit  und  Neigung,  gute  Biicher,  zu  lesen,  sicher 
und  entschieden  zu  begriinden,  muss  er  als  unzureichend,  vielleicht 
gar  als  schadlich  bezeichnet  werden.  Die  lebendige  Teilnahme  an 
der  guten  Literatur  muss  das  Ziel  des  Leseunterrichts  sein.  In 
der  Literatur  sind  die  besten  und  eigensten  geistigen  Krafte  eines 
Volkes  dargestellt  und  wie  in  einem  Extract  vereinigt.  Dichtung 
ist  geistige  Muttermilcb.  Mit  der  Industrialisierung  der  Welt  ist 
die  Zeit  voriiber,  wo  man  ein  echter  Franzose,  ein  wahrer  Englander 
Oder  ein  guter  Deutscher  sein  konnte,  ohne  von  dem  Oeist  der 
grossen  nationalen  Dichtung  befrughtet  zu  sein.  Der  Mensch,  der 
von  der  Scholle  und  der  Tradition,  meist  auch  von  der  Religion 
losgerissen  ist,  braucht  einen  neuen  Halt,  der  innerlich  organi* 
sierende  Kraft  hat.  Das  ist  der  Geist  der  Humanitat  in  nationaler 
Form,  der  am  vollkommensten  in  der  Dichtung  zum  Ausdruck 
kommt.  Damit  ist  der  moralische  Ertrag  der  Lektiire  guter 
Dichtung  gekennzeichnet.  Nicht  um  das  lockende  Beispiel  und 
das  abschreckende  Gegenbeispiel  kann  es  sich  handeln,  sondem  um 
Kraftigung  und  Klarung  des  Rein-Menschlichen. 

Das  ist  freilich  ein  Gesichtspunkt  von  vorwiegend  stofficher 
Art,  und  man  wird  damit  dem  Wesen  und  der  Wiirde  der  Kunst 
durchaus  nicht  vollig  gerecht.  Aber  vielen  Menschen  ist  das 
FornuJe  verschlossen,  wahrend  das  Stoffiche  doch  noch  ihre 
Gedanken-  und  Gefiihlswelt  befruchtet.  In  jedem  Falle,  ob  nun 
die  Nationalliteratur  kiinstlerisch  oder  bloss  stofflich  genossen 
wird,  schafit  ihre  Lektiire,  wenn  sie  mit  Liebe  und  Verstandnis 
betrieben  wird,  ausser  einer  individuellen  idealen  Welt  von 
Gedanken,  Gefiihlen  und  Willensimpulsen  ein  geistiges  Binde- 
mittel  unter  den  heimat-,  traditions-  und  religionslos  gewordenen 
Menschen,  das  vielleicht  berufen  ist,  den  nationalen  Zusammenhalt 
der  Volker  neu  und  in  edlerer  Weise  als  bisher  zu  begriinden. 

Was  der  neu  aufwachsenden  Generation  einen  hoheren  geistigen 
Grehalt,  einen  engem  und  vergeistigten  Zusammenhalt  mit  der 
Nation  und  einen  veredelten  Lebensgenuss  bereitet,  ist  wohl  wert, 
als  ein  wichtiges  Ziel  des  Uterrichts  anerkannt  zu  werden.  Dies 
Ziel  kann  gewiss  auf  mannigfache  Weise  erreicht  werden ;  auf  die 
Methode  des  Leseunterrichts  in  diesem  hoheren  Sinne,  so  wichtig 
sie  ist,  ist  hier  nicht  einzugehen.  Aber  eine  Forderung,  die  sowohl 
nach  der  negativen  als  nach  der  positiven  Seite  hin  zu  umfangreicher 
praktischer  Tatigkeit  aufruf t,  darf  ich  hier  zum  Schluss  aufstellen  : 
Es  muss  alles  daran  gesetzt  werden,  dass  die  schlechte  und  litera- 
risch  minderwertige  Lektiire  als  den  Geschmack  und  den  natiirlicheu 
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Sinn  verderbend  vom  Kinde  ferngehalten  werde  und  dass  die  Schule 
im  Leseunterricht  nnd  durch  die  SchiUerbibliotliek  den  Kindem 
geniigend  Gelegenheit  biete,  das  Lesen  solcher  Biicher  zu  lernen 
imd  lieb  zu  gewinnen,  die  geeignet  aind,  stufenweise  hinaufzufiihren 
zu  einer  den  individuellen  Kraften  angemessenen  Teilnahme  an  der 
Nationalliteratur. 

Aus  dieaen  Darlegtmgen  ergeben  aich  folgende  praktiache 
Vorachlage  : 

1.  Zur  Erreichung  des  Hauptzielea  im  Leaeunterricht,  das  in  der 
Fahigkeit  und  Neigung,  gute  Biicher  zu  leaen,  beatehen  muss,  werden 
die  Schulen  ausser  mit  einer  Schiilerbibliotbek,  die  den  Schiilem 
die  freie  Wahl  der  Lektiire  nach  der  individuellen  Neigung 
innerhalb  der  Schranken  des  guten  Geschmacks  erlaubt,  mit 
Einrichtungen  auageatattet,  die  es  ermoglichen,  dass  auf  jeder  in 
Frage  kommenden  Jahresstufe  eine  kleine  Anzahl  (zwei  oder  drei) 
der  besten  und  eindrucksvollsten  Biicher  von  alien  Schiilern 
zugleich  (im  Hause  oder  in  der  Schule)  gelesen  werden  kann. 

2.  Die  Neigung  der  Jugend  zu  Abenteuer  und  (Jewalttat  wird 
(statt  durch  Lektiire)  durch  Wanderungen  und  Wettkampfe 
befriedigt  und  in  rechte  Bahnen  gelenkt ;  die  Veranstaltung 
derselben  muss  ein  notwendiger  Teil  der  offentlichen  Erziehung 
werden. 

3.  Die  Schule  muss  versuchen,  es  der  Jugend  zu  einer 
Ehrensache  zu  machen,  dass  sie  keine  schlechte  Schriften  liest. 

4.  Die  Eltern  werden  durch  Flugblatter,  durch  immer  wieder- 
holte  Warnungen  in  der  Presse  und  durch  Vortrage  iiber  Lektiire 
flir  die  Kinder  aufgeklart  und  durch  Listen  guter  Biicher  bei  der 
Auswahl  der  Biicher  fiir  ihre  Kinder  beraten. 

5.  Gute  Biicher  werden  in  grossen  Massenauflagen  hergestellt 
und  der  lesehungrigen  Jugend  auf  die  billigste  und  bequemste  Art 
zuganglich  gemacht.  (Reiche  Philanthropen  konnen  hier  Kul- 
turarbeit  ersten  Ranges  leisten.) 

6.  Es  wird  durch  Gesetz  ein  aus  alien  politischen  und 
religiosen  Parteien  zusammengesetztes  literarisches  Sachver- 
standigenkoUegium  gebildet  mit  dem  Rechte,  solche  Unterhal- 
tungsschriften  fiir  die  Jugend,  deren  Schadlichkeit  einstimmig 
anerkannt  wird,  vom  offentlichen  Verkauf  auszuschliessen. 

DIE  HAUSLEKTURE  DER  SCHULER 

VoN  Professor  Dr,  FRITZ  JOHANNESSON 
(Realschuldirektor  in  Berlin) 

Das  Lesen  ist  ein  hochbedeutsames  Bildungs-  und  Erziehungsmittel, 
dem  zum  Schaden  des  heranwachsenden  Geschlechts  nur  selten  die 
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ihm  gebiihrende  Beachtung  zu  teil  wird.  In  der  Jugend  ist  die 
Seele  eindrucksfahiger  und  bildsamer  als  im  spateren  Leben.  In 
djeser  Zeit  zeigt  sie  sich  deshalb  den  Einwirknngen  des  Lesens  am 
leichtesten  zuganglich.  Von  guter  Lektiire  kann  reicher  Segen 
ausgehen ;  sie  vermag  die  intellektuelle,  die  ethische  und  die 
asthetische  Bildung  iiberaus  wohltuend  zu  beeinflussen.  Schlecbte 
Lektiire  dagegen  kann  in  der  Kinderseele  eine  unbeilvolle,  manchmal 
sogar  eine  ganz  unheilbare  Verwirrung,  Verwilderung  und  Ver- 
wahrlosung  anrichten.  Es  ist  demnacb  eine  unabweisbare  Pflicht 
der  Erziehung,  das  Lesen  der  Jugend  als  einen  wesentlichen  und 
wichtigen  Teil  des  Erziehungsvorganges  anzuerkennen  und  die 
Hauslektiire  ebenso  planvoll  und  zielbewusst  zu  leiten  wie  die 
Schullektiire, 

Zunachst  und  vor  allem  muss  dafiir  Sorge  getragen  werden,  dass 
das  Kind  nicht  zu  friib  mit  dem  hauslichen  Lesen  beginne.  Die 
Kindematur  wird,  wie  die  Betrachtung  eines  jeden  gesunden  Kindes 
lehrt,  von  dem  Triebe  zur  Bewegung  und  zur  Selbstbetatigung 
beherrscht.  Die  Schule  aber  hemmt  diesen  Trieb.  Es  muss  hier 
also  ein  starker  Ausgleich  geschafEen  werden,  soUen  nicht  Eorper 
und  Geist  in  ihrer  natiirliclien  Entwickelung  beeintrachtigt  werden. 
Deshalb  muss  wahrend  der  ersten  Schuljahre  die  gesamte  freie  Zeit 
des  Kindes  unverkiirzt  dem  Spiel  imd  der  korperlichen  Bewegung 
gehoren,  und  erst  wenn  die  Kunst  des  Lesens  miihelos  gemeistert 
wird  und  das  Spielbediirfnis  zuriicktritt,  mag  man  das  hausliche 
Lesen  gestatten.  Indessen  darf  es  zunachst  nur  beschrankte  Zeit 
m  Anspruch  nehmen,  jedenfalls  in  der  Woche  nur  wenige  Stunden. 
Spater  mag  es  in  dem  Masse,  wie  die  Widerstandskraft  des  Korpers 
und  die  Aufciahmefahigkeit  des  (Jeistes  wachsen,  eine  allmahliche 
und  zwar  ziemlich  betrachtliche  Steigerung  erfahren.  Doch  darf 
uber  dem  Lesen  nie  die  leibliche  Ausbildung  vemachlassigt  werden, 
und  vor  allem  darf  es  nie  zur  Vielleserei  ausarten. 

Die  Vielleserei  ist  eine  weitverbreitete  Krankheit  unserer  Zeit 
die  jedem,  der  von  ihr  befallen  wird,  hochst  gef ahrlich  werden  kann. 
Wird  ihr  dauemd  nachgegeben,  so  wird  der  Korper  verweichlicht, 
die  Sinne  verlieren  an  Scharfe,  das  Gedachtnis  und  der  Verstand 
aUmahlich  geschwacht,  die  Phantasie  wird  iiberreizt,  der  Wille  zum 
Aufmerken  wie  zu  jeder  emsthaften  Tatigkeit  wird  gebrochen.  Sie 
gefahidet  also  das  leibliche  wie  das  geistige  Gedeihen  des  Kindes 
auf  das  emstlichste,  und  eine  wohlmeinende  Erziehung  wird  alle 
2u  Gebote  stehenden  Mittel  in  Anwendung  bringen,  um  ihr  vorzu- 
beugen.  Dagegen  wird  sie  massvoUes  Lesen  um  der  grossen  und 
guten  Wirkungen  willen,  die  davon  ausgehen  konnen,  zum  Nutzen 
der  Jugend  beglinstigen  miissen. 

Aber  nicht  jede  Lektiire,  die  der  Jugend  geboten  wird,  los 
gtOBse  und  gute  Wirkungen  aus.     Im  Gegenteil.     Unserer  Jugend 
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wird    vielfacli    iiberaus    schadlicher    Lesestoff    zugefiihrt.      Das 
geschieht  zumal  in  den  Grossstadten,  in  denen  die  Kinder  auch  in 
der  Befriedigung  des  Lesebediirfnisses  den  schwersten  Gefahren 
auBgesetzt  sind.     Um  sich  hiervon  zu  iiberzeugen,  braucht  man  nur 
an  das  Schaufenster  eines  der  zahlreichen  Buch-  und  Papierladen  zu 
treten,  die  sich  mit  dem  Vertrieb  der  niederen  Literatur  befassen. 
Dicht  gedrangt  stehen  Jungen  und  Madchen  davor.    Sie  verscUingen 
mit  den  Augen  die  schreienden  Titelbilder  der  Auslagen  und  den 
letzten  Groschen  geben  sie  her,  um  sie  zu  erstehen.     Und  was 
sind  das  fiir  Auslagen  ?      Es  sind  die  neuesten  Buffalo  Bill-,  Nick 
Carter-,  und  Sherlock  Holmes-Hefte.     Es  sind  ganze  Serien  von 
"  Intimen  Geschichten,"  "  Kitzlichen  Geschichten,"  "  Geschichten 
auf  der  Chaiselongue  "  und  wie  die  verheissungsvoUen  Titel  sonst 
noch   lauten   mogen.     Es    sind    "  belehrende " .  Werke,    die    den 
wissbegierigen  Leser,  und  auf  dies  em  G^biet  ist  die  Jugend  sehr 
wissbegierig,  so  ziemlich  iiber  alle  Aeusserungen  des  menschlichen 
Geschlechtslebens    aufklaren,    iiber   die   gesunden   wie     iiber   die 
ungesunden  und  widernatiirlichen.     Es  sind  endlich  die  letzten 
Nummem  der   beriichtigten   Groschenwitzblatter,   die   nicht  nur 
durch  ihren  zotigen  Text  und  ihre  anziiglichen   Bilder,   sondern 
vornehmlich  durch  ihre  Inserate  Schaden  stiften. 

Von    dieser    vielgestaltigen    Schund-    und    Schmutzliteratur 
werden  nun  an  tausenden  von  Verkaufsstellen  Unmassen  an  die 
Jugend    abgesetzt.     Am    verderblichsten    wirken    natiirlich    die 
Erzeugnisse   der   Pornographic.     Die   gewissen-   und   schamlosen 
Verfasser,   Verleger  und   Verkaufer  dieser  Schriften  versiindigen 
sich  unausgesetzt  an  der  Reinheit  der  Kinderseele,  und  es  ist  tief 
zu  beklagen,   dass  die  Gesetzgebung  der  meisten  Lander  keine 
wirksame  Handhabe  zur  Unterdriickung  eines  Gewerbes  bietet,  das 
dem    sittlichen    Leben    des    Volkes    einen    ganz    unermesslichen 
Schaden  zufiigt.    Aber  auch  von  der   Indianer-   und  Detektiv- 
literatur  droht  der  Jugend  eine  Gefahr,   die  nicht  unterschatzt 
werden  darf.    Die  romantische  Schilderung  des  Abenteuer-  und 
Verbrecherlebens  vermag  auf  jugendliche  Seelen  mit  der  zwingenden 
Gewalt  der  Suggestion  zu  wirken  und  verschafft  erwiesenermassen 
der  Vagabunden-    und    Verbrecherzunft    fort    und    fort    neuen 
Zuwachs.     Freilich  wird  sie  eine  so  verhangnis voile  Macht  nur  da 
gewinnen  konnen,  wo  ihr  durch  einen  empfanglichen  Sinn  und 
einen  schwachen  Willen  ein  giinstiger  Boden  bereitet  ist.     Ueberaus 
schadlich  aber  ist  sie  auf  jeden  Fall.    Denn  sie  richtet  ihre  Absicht 
allein  auf  die  Befriedigung  des  Sensationsbediirfnisses  und  auf  die 
Erregung  immerwahrender  Spannung,  und  es  gilt  ihr  ganz  gleich 
wie  sie  diese  Absicht  erreicht,  ob  durch  kiinstlerische  oder  unkiinst* 
lerische   Mittel.     Gewohnlich   geschieht   es   auf   die   roheste   Art, 
die  man  nur  denken  kann.     Wenn  diese  Literaturgattung  tiefeea 
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and  dauemden  Einfiuss  auf  den  jugendlichen  Geistjgewinnt,  so 
kann  sie  den  asthetischen  Sinn  vollendsi  zu  Grunde  tichten  und 
zadem  dem  sittlichen  Empfinden  schweren  Schaden  znfiigen. 

Ausser  dem  unmittelbar  scliadlichen  LesestofI  wird  der  Jugend 
vielfach  noch  andere  wertlose  Lektiire  geboten.  Als  solche  sind 
die  meisten  von  den  zahllosen  Jugendschriften  zu  bezeichnen,  die 
die  zweifacbe  Absicht  verfolgen,  den  Leser  zu  unterhalten  und 
zugleich  sein  Wissen  zu  bereichern  oder  auf  seine  moraliscbe, 
religiose  oder  politiscbe  Gesinnung  Einfiuss  zu  iiben.  Sie  sind 
zwar  nicht  gefahrlicb  im  Sinne  der  Schmutz-  und  Schund- 
literatur.  Sie  sind  aber  schleclite  Geschmacksbildner.  Nur  wenige 
unter  ihnen  konnen  auf  literarische  Bedeutung  irgend  welchen 
begriindeten  Anspruch  erheben.  Die  meisten  sind  Tendenz- 
schriften,  die  auf  einem  niedrigen  spiacbliclien  und  kiinstle- 
rischen  Standpunkte  stehen  und  iiberdies  eine  sehr  kiimmer- 
liche  Moral  vertreten. 

Wie  kann  nun  die  Jugend  der  Einwirkung  der  schlecliten  Lektiire 
entzogen  werden  ?  Am  besten  dadurch,  dass  wir  sie  an  die  gute 
gewohnen.  Bieten  wir  ihr  asthetisch  wertvoUe  Werke,  die  ibrem 
Verstandnis  und  ibrem  Grescbmack  entsprechen,  so  wird  sie  nacb 
scblecbten  gar  kein  Verlangen  tragen.  Freilicb  ist  es  nicbt  leicbt, 
die  rechte  Auswahl  zu  trefEen,  zumal  die  Lektiire,  soil  sie  die  Leser 
wixklich  befriedigen,  an  ihre  innersten  Lebensinteressen  ankniipfen 
muss.  Die  Lebensinteressen  der  Jugend  sind  aber  durchaus  andere 
als  die  des  Alters.  Sie  verlangt  kraftige  Wirkungen,  reicbliche 
Handlung  und  zwar  spannende,  packende  Handlung,  unablassige 
Beschaftigung  ibrer  regen  Einbildungskraft.  Diesem  Verlangen 
mussen  wir  nachgeben,  und  das  Bemiihen  der  Erziehung  muss  nur 
darauf  gerichtet  sein,  es  in  gesunde  Babnen  zu  lenken.  Fiir  die 
untere  Stufe  bilden  dann  die  Marchen  und  Fabeln,  die  alten 
Volksbiicher  und  Heldensagen,  fiir  die  mittlere  die  Indianerge- 
schichten  und  Seeromane,  natiirlich  nur  die  kiinstlerisch  wertvoUen, 
die  Reisebeschreibungen  und  romantiscben  Erzahlimgen  den  gege- 
benen  Lesestoff.  Der  oberen  Stufe  konnen  wir  die  erlesensten 
Schatze  der  gesamten  Literatur,  zunachst  der  nationalen,  sodann 
der  auslandischen  anbieten,  nur  miissen  wir  Sorge  tragen,  dass 
aucb  die  neuere  und  neueste  Zeit  zu  ibrem  Recht  kommt. 
Denn  gerade  ihr  bringen  die  Jiinglinge,  die  in  das  Leben  eintreten 
woUen,  die  regste  Teilnabme  entgegen. 

Die  Scbule  besitzt  ein  sebr  wirksames  Mittel,  die  Jugend  der 
Segnungen  der  guten  Lektiire  teilhaftig  werden  zu  lassen.  Es  ist 
die  Scbulerbibliothek.  Diese  soUte  in  keiner  niederen  oder  hoheren 
Schule  feblen.  Sie  sollte  nacb  Altersstufen  gegliedert  und  so 
eingericbtet  sein,  dass  sie  von  alien  Schiilern  ohne  Ausnabme 
benutzt  wird  und  dass  sie  gern  von  ihnen  benutzt  wird.    Eosten 
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nnd  Miihe  diirfen  bei  ihrer  Einriclitung  und  Verwaltung  nicht 
gespart  werden.     Beides  wird  sich  reichlicli  belohnen. 

Au8  den  vorstehenden  Darlegungen  ergeben  sich  diese  Forde- 
rungen  ; 

1.  Die  Erzieliung  sollte  der  Hauslektiire  der  Jugend  in  Zukun{t 
weit  mehr  Beachtung  schenken,  als  es  bisher  geschehen  ist. 

2.  In  den  ersten  drei  oder  vier  Schuljahren  sollte  die  scbulfreie 
Zeit  der  Kinder  unverkiirzt  dem  Spiel  und  der  korperlichen 
Bewegung  geboren.  Alsdann  sollte  die  Hauslektiire  gestattet 
werden,  doch  sollte  sie  stets  massvoll  betrieben  erden  und  nie  zur 
Vielleserei  ausarten. 

3.  Die  Hauslektiire  sollte  planvoU  geleitet  werden.  AUe 
schadliche  und  alle  minderwertige  Literatur  sollte  der  Jugend 
sorglich  ferngehalten  werden  ;  nur  literarisch  wertvolle  Werke,  die 
dem  Verstandnis  und  dem  Gesclimack  der  jeweiligen  Altersstufe 
entsprechen,  soUten  ihr  zugefiihrt  werden. 

4.  Die  Schule  sollte  die  Fiirsorge  fiir  die  Hauslektiire  ihrer 
Zoglinge  iibernehmen. 


THE  MODE  OF  OPENING  SCHOOL 

By  F.  p.  B.  SHIPHAM 
(London  County  Council  Inspector) 

At  most  elementary  schools  in  England,  school  is  opened  in  the 
morning,  occasionally  also  in  the  afternoon,  with  some  religious 
observances. 

If  there  is  a  large  hall,  the  whole  school  usually,  but  not  always, 
assembles  in  the  hall ;  otherwise  the  teachers  conduct  the  obser- 
vances in  the  several  class-rooms.  The  scholars  march  into  the  hall 
without  speaking,  often  to  the  strains  of  music,  generally  secular, 
sometimes  religious,  played  either  on  the  piano  by  teacher  or 
scholar,  or  by  the  school  band,  if  there  be  one,  or  sung  by  a  selected 
class,  which  takes  up  its  position  in  the  hall  first. 

As  a  rule  the  scholars  all  face  the  head  teacher,  but  are  some- 
times imposingly  arranged  on  three  sides  of  a  square,  so  that  they 
have  a  view  of  human  faces  of  many  types,  so  much  more  inspiring 
than  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  religious  observances  consist  of  (a)  prayer  only,  not  extem- 
porary ;  usually  (6)  hymn-singing  and  prayer  ;  occasionally  (c)  the 
reading  of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  by  teacher  or  scholar,  besides 
prayer  and  singing. 

The  hymn  is  generally  well  practised  beforehand,  and  sung 
with  remarkable  correctness,  sometimes  with  a  remarkable  degree 
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of  sweetness  and  expression.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  sometimes 
intoned,  sometimes  said  little  above  a  whisper,  with  an  extreme 
softness,  which  startles  the  unaccustomed  ear.  Great  pains  are 
taken  to  secure  correct  enunciation. 

The  ceremony  concluded,  the  headmaster  (or  mistress)  says 
"  Good-morning  !  "  to  the  children,  and  the  children  respond  in 
complete  unison,  "  Good-morning,  Governess  !  "  "  Good-morning, 
Teachers  !  "  and  "  Good-morning,  Sir  !  "  if  an  inspector  or  other 
visitor  be  present. 

Then  the  head  teacher  gives  orders  for  the  administration  of  the 
day's  work,  or  admonitions  on  matters  of  conduct  suggested  by 
breaches  of  discipline  or  other  circumstances  ;  sometimes  inspects 
the  hands,  faces,  hair,  boots  and  clothes  of  the  children,  to  ensure 
cleanliness  and  tidiness ;  sometimes  speaks  of  current  events,  or 
anniversaries  of  great  events,  of  human,  national  or  municipal 
importance,  and  enforces  the  claims  of  altruism  and  patriotism. 

Then,  class  by  class,  to  the  strains  of  music  the  children  proceed 
to  their  several  rooms  for  the  registration  of  early  attendance,  and 
for  the  first  lesson  of  the  day,  which  is  generally  Scripture. 

This  brief  description  contains  all  the  essential  details,  and  none, 
I  believe,  that  are  unimportant. 

This  simple  religious  ceremony,  orderly  to  a  degree,  fosters 
a  belief  in  a  great  wonderful  Unseen,  ruling  and  protecting  ;  demand* 
ing,  promoting,  rewarding  good  conduct,  and  punishing  evil-doers. 
It  places  teachers  and  children  on  an  equality,  giving  to  the  children 
confidence,  to  the  teachers  a  spirit  of  humility. 

At  this  assembly  the  personality  of  the  head  teacher  shines 
forth  upoR  the  children,  clear  and  strong,  so  that  in  time  the  whole 
school  maV  come  to  reflect  his  image.  Thus  an  early  outlet  is 
given  to  tine  English  instinct  for  recognising  a  lofty  character,  and 
soberly  fojllowing  a  strong  lead. 

The  aiBsembling  of  the  whole  school  for  a  common  purpose  gives 
cohesion  and  a  sense  of  unity,  foi^ters  the  corporate  spirit,  and 
prepares  for  life  in  a  great  community. 

This  "  opening  "  may  be  either,  as  in  some  cases,  the  first  in  a 
series  of  disconnected  acts,  the  first  item  in  a  miscellaneous  pro- 
gramme, or,  at  its  best,  the  first  in  a  series  of  correlated  acts,  the 
keirnote  of  the  day's  music.  It  creates  or  purifies  the  atmosphere 
in  f which  the  school  lives  throughout  the  day. 
/  The  children  learn — what  haply  they  do  not  learn,  or  learn  imper- 
fcpctly,  at  home — the  difference  and  the  connection  between  private 
vnd  public  life,  between  the  claims  of  the  individual  and  the  claims 
of  the  community  :  they  learn  the  importance  of  order  ^and  dis- 
cipline, of  manners  and  conduct,  and,  in  a  word,  of  character. 
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SCHOOL  PETS  AS  A  HELP  TO  MORAL 
TRAINING 

By  ALYCE  L.  SANDFORD 
(Christchurch  Infant  School,  Blackfriar^) 

Wb  are  a  school  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Slum  Land. 

How  then  are  Mother  Nature  and  her  wonderful  works  to  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  our  little  folks  ? — how  are  they  to  be 
taught  that  a  cat  exists  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  having  its 
tail  pulled  and  forming  a  target  for  the  ever-handy  stone  ;  that 
birds  are  not  happier  for  having  feathers  and  tails  pulled  out  when 
alive ;  that  a  worm  need  not  be  crushed  beneath  a  foot  as  con- 
temptible, but  rather  viewed  as  showing  more  wonderful  construc- 
tion than  any  complicated  piece  of  machinery  conceived  by  man  ? 
Here  then  was  material  ready  to  hand,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  requiring  no  enormous  apparatus,  and  promising  abundant 
reward  in  the  softening  and  humanising  of  little  minds — ^always  on 
the  alert  for  new  impressions  and  ready  to  be  swayed  in  the  direc- 
tion most  attractive  at  the  moment.  Our  first  experiment  was 
very  humble.  We  purchased  a  pair  of  doves  in  a  sniall  wicker 
cage,  giving  them  periodical  freedom  in  the  class-rooms,  aiid  attend- 
ing to  their  wants  with  scrupulous  regularity,  pointing  out  their 
beauty,  and  incidentally  the  moral  appropriate  to  the  keeping  of 
birds  in  cages. 

One  is  delighted  to  find  that  a  far-reaching  result  of  this  is  that 
the  fashion  of  keeping  larks  and  thrushes  in  cages  ^n  Black- 
friars  is  rapidly  dying  a  natural  death,  for  the  cruelty^  of  such  a 
proceeding  is  insisted  on  in  no  measured  terms  by  sterA  but  tiny 
humanitarians  !  Soon  the  truth  that  to  call  a  dove  an  emblem  of 
peace  is  a  misnomer,  was  only  too  truly  proved,  with  the  result 
that  a  particularly  skilful  colleague  of  mine  quickly  built  a  large 
aviary  and  fitted  it  cleverly  into  a  wide  window-ledge.  The  sole 
ingredients  of  the  cage  were  egg-boxes  and  wire,  with  a  window*' 
behind  and  a  movable  tray  beneath,  feeding,  drinking  and  bathimg 
troughs,  and  natural  perches  formed  of  boughs  of  trees  stripped  Jof 
their  leaves.  Not  until  the  doves  were  transferred  to  their  nelw 
home  were  small  keepers  appointed,  at  first  chosen  for  thew 
gentleness  and  trustworthiness. 

Soon  a  "  helper  "  was  necessary  to  assist  the  keeper  and  a 
"  choice  spirit  "  was  selected  with  a  view  to  taming,  with  wholly 
successful  results.  Another  aviary  was  made  and  fitted,  and  this 
time  housed  pigeons,  given  by  a  grateful  parent.  Proudly  they 
were  exhibited  and  talked  about — uo  attempt  was  made  to  ill-treat 
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and  tease  them — again  indirectly  the  moral  was  pointed,  that  the 
birds  were  made  by  the  same  Creator  and  had  as  much  right  to 
kind  treatment  and  happiness  in  life  as  the  children. 

And  now  requests  and  offers  poured  in.  "  Mother  says,  can  you 
do  with  a  rabbit  ?  "  and  my  colleague  went  to  work  hutch-making — 
now  we  have  four  rabbits,  each  in  its  own  hutch,  and  each  having 
its  own  three  attendants.  Next  came  a  white  rat — such  a  beauty, 
and  here  much  natural  aversion  had  to  be  overcome,  for  that  there 
could  be  any  beauty  in  a  rat,  or  that  it  could  exist  for  other  pur-  * 
poses  than  that  of  legitimate  sport  for  dogs,  seemed  absurd.  Soon, 
however,  the  rat  became  "  the  fashion  "—and  to  join  in  a  rat-hunt 
in  some  of  the  numerous  stables  and  cellars  of  Blackfriars  is  not 
now  the  height  of  bliss,  and  many  are  the  discussions  which  take 
place  relative  to  the  extinction  of  rats,  when  a  pest,  by  more 
humane  methods. 

White  mice  proved  easy  pets  to  keep,  and  many  small  families 
were  reared  and  given  as  rewards  to  trustworthy  guardians,  while 
two  guinea-pigs  have  proved  a  perpetual  source  of  joy.  In  every 
case  comfortable  and  roomy  homes  were  provided,  much  stress 
being  laid  on  the  cruelty  of  keeping  so-called  ^'  pets  "  in  inhuman 
habitations.  Habits  and  adaptation  were  freely  commented  on,  diet 
explained,  and  the  giving  of  too  much  food  shown  to  be  equally 
as  objectionable  as  neglect. 

Then  some  visitors  from  the  University  Settlement  came  to 
see  us  and  our  methods,  and  next  day  arrived  tangible  proof  of 
their  approval  in  the  shape  of  a  glorious  aquarium.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  visit  from  one  of  our  managers  resulted  in  the  gift  of  a 
fine  canary — quite  a  baby,  but  now  fully  grown  and  making  our 
working  hours  glorious  with  song  and  trill.  Bight  royally  he  pays 
for  care  bestowed  on  him — and  he  will  never  die  of  neglect.  A 
hedgehog  given  us  by  a  devoted  country  admirer  proved  at  once  a 
puzzle  and  a  trial — ^his  hibernation  was  a  source  of  wonder  and  of 
awe,  while  his  mode  of  negotiating  a  staircase  elicited  unbounded 
admiration.  His  hours  of  exercising  were  fraught  with  much  peril, 
and  a  staff  of  loyal  watchers  had  to  be  employed  to  circumvent  his 
masterly  tactics — ^it  was  a  point  of  honour  with  them  never  to  inter- 
fere unless  absolutely  obliged,  and  then  to  do  so  as  gently  as 
possible. 

The  rest  of  our  Zoo  consists  of  a  promising  family  of  young 
frogs  who  have  successfully  negotiated  the  various  stages  of  life  in 
our  baby-room,  an  aviary  which  forms  a  home  for  invalid  birds 
found  in  almost  every  part  of  London,  a  young  cockerel  who  is 
visiting  us  pro  tern,  before  proceeding  to  a  permanent  home,  and  a 
parrot  whose  sole  aim  appears  to  be  to  inculcate  the  sins  of 
greediness  and  vanity,  for  she  spends  the  entire  day  in  admiration 
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of  herself  in  a  small  piece  of  looking-glass,  and  in  feeding.  And 
in  spite  of  our  unusual  undertaking  I  think  we  have  been  fairly 
successful — ^for  the  aim  and  results  are  more  far-reaching  than  at 
first  apparent.  Animal  and  bird  attendants  have  to  be  at  school 
at  least  twenty  minutes  before  other  children — ^that  in  itself  is  good, 
the  regularity  of  feeding  and  cleansing,  the  realisation  of  the  dumb 
dependence  of  the  creatures  on  their  little  masters  and  mistresses, 
the  recognition  of  the  pets  by  their  attendants,  the  absolute  cleanli- 
ness insisted  on — all  these  have  their  effects — ^for  what  orderly 
would  come  dirty  to  school  to  make  his  pet  clean  and  tidy  ?  The 
spirit  of  wholesome  rivalry  and  emulation  among  the  various 
keepers  is  in  itself  a  distinct  gain,  while  the  fund  of  amusement 
to  be  derived  from  the  pets  themselves  tends  to  promote  good 
spirits  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  human  beings  are  not 
alone  in  having  "  funny  little  ways."  Sympathetic  managers,  an 
enthusiastic  staff,  and  helpful  caretakers  do  much  toward  over- 
coming difficulties,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  holidays  and  week- 
ends, which  now  have  no  terrors  for  us. 

The  encouragement  of  those  in  authority  has  been  particularly 
helpful,  while  the  winning  of  the  only  prize  given  for  the  exhibit  of 
"  Animals  under  control "  at  the  Nature-Study  Exhibition  did 
much  to  cheer  us. 


FOURTH   SESSION 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  MORAL  INSTRUCTION 
PROBLEMES  BE  LINSTRUCTION  MORALE 
DIE  PROBLEME  DES  MORALUNTERRICHTS 

IDEAS  AS  MORAL  FORCES 

By  Professor  JOHN  ADAMS 
(University  of  London) 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  such  ideas  as  evolution  and  liberty  are 
moral  forces.  But  we  feel  that  these  form  part  rather  of  the  social 
environment  than  of  the  equipment  of  the  individual.  In  moral 
education  we  are  more  interested  in  those  ideas  that  the  individual 
regards  as  specially  his  own.  The  plain  man  usually  regards  his 
ideas  as  a  sort  of  possession.  He  has  worked  for  them ;  he  has 
them ;   they  are  his  property.    This  attitude  of  mind  clearly  cone- 
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sponds  to  the  psychological  view  of  the  ideas  aa  presented  content, 
as  material  on  which  the  soul  works,  as  the  furniture  of  the  soul. 
From  this  standpoint  ideas  are  inert  things  that  can  be  manipulated 
by  some  force  outside  themselves,  but  that  have  no  force  of  their 
own.  The  newer  view  is  that  ideas  are  in  themselves  forces.  In 
dealing  with  ideas  there  is  danger  of  that  hypostatisation  to  which 
we  are  all  tempted.  The  man  who  regards  ideas  as  his  possessions 
naturally  treats  them  as  if  they  have  in  some  sort  an  existence 
apart  from  himself  ;  and  even  when  the  newer  view  is  adopted  this 
tendency  remains.  Psychologists,  even  while  warning  others  of 
the  dangers  of  hypostatisation,  are  frequently  led  into  speaking  of 
ideas  as  if  these  were  independent  entities.  They  talk,  for  instance, 
of  ideas  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other  :  an  obvious  impossi- 
bility unless  they  have  an  independent  existence. 

The  true  view  is  that  the  soul  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  the 
ideas  are  the  manifestations  of  its  activity.  In  their  fight  against 
the  faculty  psychology  recent  writers  have  striven  to  avoid  hypo- 
statisation by  referring  to  what  are  usually  called  faculties  as 
"  modes  of  being  conscious."  The  expedient  admits  of  further 
application.  An  idea  is  as  much  a  mode  of  being  conscious  as  is, 
say,  memory  or  imagination.  The  ideas  are  indeed  only  highly 
specialised  faculties.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  newer  way  of 
describing  the  concept.  The  old  view  was  that  by  a  process  of 
abstraction  and  generalisation  We  contrived  to  reach  a  general  idea 
that  formed  a  part  of  our  stock  of  knowledge.  The  concept  was 
static.  The  new  view  id  that  the  concept  means  the  acquiring  of 
the  power  to  deal  intelligently  with  certain  contingencies  that  arise 
in  a  more  or  less  tiniform  way.  My  concept  of  a  dog,  for  example, 
is  the  power  I  have  acquired  of  behaving  myself  more  or  less 
intelligently  towards  dogs.  Thus  our  ideas  cannot  properly  be 
described  as  our  possessions.  It  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  say  that 
they  possess  us  as  that  we  possess  them.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
common  to  hear  such  an  expression  as  "  he  is  completely  possessed 
by  that  idea."  The  truth  is  that  we  are  our  ideas,  and  cannot  be 
separated  from  them.  Whatever  force  an  idea  has,  comes  from  the 
soul  of  which  it  is  a  manifestation.  But  ideas  are  forces  none 
the  less,  and  can  be  manipulated  from  without  as  well  as  from 
within-  Their  importance  in  moral  education  cannot  well  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  process  of  moral  education  is  well  expressed  in  a  word  that 
used  to  be  very  popular  in  religious  writing — edification.  It  is  the 
educator's  business  to  build  up  the  soul,  and  the  ideas  are  the 
forces  at  his  disposal.  From  this  point  of  view  ideas  are  the  paid- 
up  capital  of  experience.  They  are  the  power  left  behind  as  the 
result  of  the  exercise  of  function.    The  ideas  that  form  the  equip- 
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ment  of  a  person  at  any  given  moment  correspond  to  the  world  of 
his  experience.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  any  resemblance 
between  mental  content  and  the  external  world.  We  do  not  carry 
about  in  our  souls  tiny  replicas  of  our  material  environment. 
What  we  have  acquired  is  an  organised  system  of  reactions  that 
enables  us  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  an  experience  that  is  continually 
varying,  but  varying  according  to  certain  reasonably  uniform  laws. 

The  moral  application  may  be  made  clear  by  a  consideration  of 
what  takes  place  in  temptation.  What  we  have  here  is  the  attempt 
of  some  external  influence  to  call  into  activity  certain  ideas  that 
already  exist  in  the  soul  that  is  under  temptation.  It  does  not 
consist  in  the  putting  of  evil  ideas  into  the  soul — ^this  would  only 
be  the  preparation  for  future  temptation.  "  For  from  within,  out 
of  the  heart  of  men,  proceed  evil  thoughts  "  and  the  rest. 

To  strengthen  our  pupils  against  the  hour  of  temptation,  it  is 
not  enough  to  supply  them  with  a  mental  content  of  ideas  that 
are  good.  It  is  the  force  of  the  ideas  that  counts.  In  the  ultimate 
resort  no  idea  can  be  regarded  merely  as  presented  content ;  every 
idea  has  some  presentative  activity,  however  small.  The  way  to 
increase  the  presentative  activity  of  an  idea  is  to  arrange  that  it 
shall  be  frequently  brought  into  consciousness.  This  secures  a 
quantitative  increase  ;  but  if  we  wish  to  give  the  activity  a  bias  to 
act  in  a  given  direction,  we  must  regulate  the  conditions  under 
which  we  present  the  idea.  The  same  idea  presented  to  different 
souls  will  produce  different  exercises  of  activity  according  to  the 
previous  experience  of  the  souls  in  question. 

The  educator  has  not  the  power  to  restrict  completely  the  ideas 
that  may  be  presented  from  without  to  the  souls  of  the  pupils. 
Even  if  the  monastic  ideal  is  applied  in  its  most  drastic  form  there 
remains  the  moral  surd  of  that  relative  non-ego  that  we  call  the 
body.  "  Dir  kannst  du  nicht  entfliehen."  The  teacher's  negative 
work  is  to  reduce  undesirable  presentations  to  a  minimum.  On 
the  positive  side  he  has  to  build  up  all  the  ideas  into  a  whole  that 
is  organised  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  those  forms  of  activity  that 
he  desires.  Ideas  of  evil  may  be  present  in  the  soul  of  the  pupil, 
but  they  may  be  so  related  to  ideas  of  good  that  the  total  resultant 
of  the  idea-forces  is  morally  satisfactory. 

This  deUberate  moral  organisation  is  the  best  way  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  those  who  are  never  tired  of  complaining  that  a 
knowledge  of  right  by  no  means  secures  that  right  shall  be  done. 
It  is  well  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  that  it  is  too  frequently 
forgotten  that  knowledge  of  evil  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
evil  will  be  done.  The  sight  of  means  to  do  good  deeds  may  have 
as  powerful  effects  as  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds.  As  a 
process,  temptation  works  both  ways,  though  custom  has  limited 
the  word  to  the  less  desirable  application.    The  chief  lever  at  tbe 
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teacher's  disposal  in  manipulating  ideas  is    suggestion — see  Mr. 
Keatinge's  paper. 

ConcliLsions :  (i)  Ideas  are  never  wholly  passive  ;  (2)  the  pre- 
sentative  activity  of  ideas  can  be  deliberately  increased  by  the 
teacher ;  (3)  character  can  be  formed  by  the  manipulation  of  the 
idea-forces  quantitatively  and  qualitatively. 


LE  PROBLEME  PREMIER  DE  LA  PEDAGOGIE 

MORALE 

Pab  m.  gustave  belot 

(Professeur  au  Lyc^e  Loui£-le- Grand) 

I. — L'Etat  normal  ou  rationnel  de  la  volonte  est  celui  dans  lequel 
les  motifs  sont  tires  des  fins  memes  que  Ton  poursuit.  C'est  alors  que 
le  vouloir  est  Ji  la  fois  le  plus  energique,  le  plus  constant,  le  plus 
joyeux. 

L'activite  morale  est  &  cet  %ard  sous  la  meme  loi  que  toute 
autre  activite  (art,  metier). 

La  moraliti  vraie  est  done  celle  de  Thomme  qui  prend  im  interet 
direct  aux  fins  sociales  que  present  la  morale,  et  leur  attribue  une 
valeur  propre. 

Mais  si  cet  ^at  de  la  volonte  est  celui  auquel  il  faut  tendre,  il 
est  difficile  d'admettre  qu'il  puisse  etre  initial.  Car  il  faut  d^k 
etre  moral  k  quelque  degre  pour  sentir  la  valeur  des  fins  morales 
(Aristote).  Le  probl^me  de  former  une  volonti  morale  se  prfeente 
done  sous  la  forme  d'un  veritable  paradoxe.  Car  on  ne  pent 
considerer  comme  des  solutions  satisfaisantes  : 

(a)  Ni  rid6e  que  la  conscience  morale  est  innee  (Kant),  solution 
toute  verbale  et  qui  ne  fait  qu'enoncer  la  difficulte. 

(b)  Ni  I'idee  qu'elle  se  cree  du  dehors  par  la  contrainte,  car  la 
contrainte  ne  suscite  pas  le  motif  moral  chez  celui  qui  la  subit. 

II. — ^La  realite  de  cette  difficulte  est  mise  en  evidence  : 

1^.  Par  la  lenteur  du  progres  moral  dans  Thumanite,  qui  attest e 
que,  dans  une  certaine  mesure,  chacun  est  oblige  de  refaire  pour 
son  compte  I'effort  moral,  sans  que  les  progres  puissent  se  trans- 
mettre  et  s'accumuler  de  generation  en  generation  comme  dans 
I'ordre  intellectueL 

D'ailleurs,  historiquement,  presque  toute  I'Mucation  morale  de 
rhumanite  s'est  faite  au  moyen  de  motifs  faux  (c'est  k  dire  ne  repr^- 
sentant  pas  les  fins  r^elles.) 

2^.  Par  I'imperfection  relative  de  la  pedagogic  morale.  Car 
Tempirisme  p^dagogique  n'a  gu^re  su  la  resoudre  jusqu'ici  que  de 
deux  manieres  : 
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(a)  On  par  la  creation  de  motifs  extrinsdqiteSy  tantot  simplement 
factices  (chsbtiments  et  recompenses),  tantot  faux  ou  incertains 
(croque-mitaine,  peur  de  I'enfer,  etc.). 

(6)  On  par  la  suppression  de  tout  motif  explicite  (appel  a  I'autorite, 
le  devoir  pour  le  devoir  de  Kant).  Mais  alors,  reduite  finalement  a 
la  simple  suggestion,  cette  methode  ne  peut  tenir  devant  la  reflexion, 
et  se  trouve  vite  obligee,  en  pratique  et  en  tli6orie,  de  revenir  a  la 
premiere. 

III. — ^Du  probl^me  ainsi  pose  la  solution  complete  constituerait 
un  systeme  entier  de  pedagogie  morale. 

Le  principe  en  serait  la  necessite  d'eviter  ou  de  faire  cesser  au 
plus  tot  I'ecart  entre  les  motifs  et  les  JI71S,  et  d'en  obtenir  la  fusion 
aussi  complete  que  possible.  Car  toute  moralite  est  precaire  dans 
laquelle  la  liaison  entre  les  motifs  et  les  fins,  reduite  en  fin  de 
compte  a  une  habitude,  est  en  realite,  pour  la  conscience  reflechie,  une 
liaison  nuUe.    Done  : 

A. — Negativement. 

(a)  On  evitera  absolument  I'emploi  de  motifs  faux,  c'est  a  dire 
fondes  sur  des  croyances  injustifiees,  dont  la  chute  entrainerait  celle 
de  la  moralite. 

(6)  On  limitera  au  minimum  I'usage  de  motifs  eairins^ques 
(sanctions)  qui  encourage,  en  les  utilisant,  des  impulsions  que  par 
ailleurs  I'education  morale  est  obligee  de  refrener  (peur,  sensualite, 
vanite). 

B. — POSITIVEMENT. 

(a)  On  s'appuiera  sur  degr  sentiments,  qui  meme  sans  lien 
direct  avec  les  actions  commandees,  sont  du  moins  homogines  d 
ceux  que  requerra  la  moralite  (sentiments  de  sociabilite)  :  tels  les 
sentiments  de  respect  ou  d'affection  pour  les  parents,  les  maitres, 
les  camarades.  Le  sentiment  a  d'ailleurs  cet  avantage  de  n'etre 
jamais  proprement  faux  ;  il  ne  compromet  pas  la  moralite  dans  une 
croyance  caduque. 

(6)  On  considerera  que  tout  ce  qui  prepare  Tenfant  a  une  vie 
normale  et  saine,  toutes  les  acquisitions  physiques  ou  intellectuelles 
qui  Taident  a  se  tirer  d'affaire,  tous  les  gouts  delicats  qui  lui 
epargnent  I'ennui,  sont  aussi  une  garantic  de  moralite,  indirecte, 
il  est  vrai,  mais  peut-etre  la  plus  sure. 

Et  par  la,  I'education  tout  entiere  fait  partie  de  I'education 
morale. 
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ETHISCHE  ERZIEHUNG  DURCH   PRAKTISCHEN 

UNTERRICHT 

Von  Prof.  Dr.  HANS  KLEINPETER 
(Gmunden,  Ober-Osterreich) 

Familie  und  Kirclie  bildeten  bisher  die  beiden  machtigsten,  ja 
fast  einzigen  Erziehungsfaktoren  in  sittlicher  Beziehung.  In  dem 
Masse,  als  beide  ihrer  Aufgabe  immer  weniger  sich  als  gewachsen 
erwiesen,  gewann  die  Schule  als  Erzieher  an  Bedeutung.  Ein 
zweiter  Umstand,  der  im  gleiclien  Sinne  wirkte,  war  das  machtige 
Anschwellen  der  europaischen  Bevolkerung  und  die  Entstehung  von 
Volksstaaten  an  Stelle  der  friiheren  Monarchien. 

Die  Erziehung  des  Volkes  und  zwar  vor  allem  in  sittlicher 
Richtung,  d.  h.,  in  Bezug  auf  den  Willen  oder  Charakter,  wurde 
dadurch  zu  einer  hochwichtigen  Angelegenheit. 

Nun  ist  die  Schule  durchaus  nicht  in  dieser  Absicht  gegriindet 
worden ;  ihr  Zweck  war  vielmehr  der  Unterricht  und  nicht  die 
Erziehung  ;  Verbreitung  niitzlicher  Kenntnisse  bildete  anfangs  ihr 
alleiniges  Ziel. 

Die  Versuche,  die  Schule  auch  der  Erziehung  dienstbar  zu 
machen,  greifen  allerdings  ziemlich  weit  zuriick,  aber  immer  geschah 
dies  in  engster  Verbindung  mit  der  Pflege  der  Religion.  Der 
eigentliche  Erziehungsfaktor  blieb  die  Kirche,  die  sich  lediglich  der 
Schule  als  ihres  Mittels  bediente. 

Den  ersten  Anlauf  zur  Erhebung  der  Schule  zu  einem  selb- 
standigen  Erziehungsfaktor  unternahmen  im  Zeitalter  der  Auf- 
klarung  die  Philanthropisten.  Hier  wurde  zum  ersten  male 
interkonfessionelle  Religion  gelehrt,  d.  h.,  im  wesentlichen  Moral. 
Auch  in  ihrer  sonstigen  Einrichtung  gingen  diese  Schulen  darauf 
aus,  selbstandige  Charaktere  zu  erziehen.  Das  Uberhandnehmen 
der  literarischen  Geistesrichtung  im  damaligen  Deutschland  war 
diesen  auf  Pflege  der  realen  Wissenschaften  gegriindeten  Schulen 
nicht  giinstig.  Die  neuhumanistische  Bewegung  f iihrte  die  Lektiire 
der  alten  Schriftsteller  als  Erziehungsmittel  ein,  und  Herbart 
schuf  die  Theorie  vom  erziehenden  Unterricht,  die  bis  zum  heutigen 
Tage  in  Geltung  blieb. 

In  unseren  Tagen  beginnt  sich  nun  ein  zweiter  Umschwung 
vorzubereiten.  Die  Uberzeugung  bricht  sich  immer  mehr  und 
mehr  Bahn,  dass  die  Lektiire  der  schonsten  und  erhabensten 
Klassikerstellen  auf  die  Bildung  des  Charakters  nur  einen  sehr 
bescheidenen  Einfluss  iibt.  Ebenso  wissen  wir,  dass  sich  Patriotismus 
nicht  durch  Lektiire  patriotischer  Schriften  ;  Religion  nicht  durch 
Auswendiglemen  von  Katechismen  oder  Bibelspriichen   anerziehen 
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lasst.  Dem  aufmerksamen  Beobachter  kann  es  nicht  entgehen, 
dass  alle  diese  Mittel  gekiinstelt  sind,  und  nicht  zu  dem  gewiinscliteii 
Ziele  fiihren,  ja  unter  Umstanden  sogar  das  Gegenteil  fordern. 

Auch  theoretische  Betrachtungen  iiben,  selbst  dann  wenn  sie 
wirklich  iiberzeugend  wirken,  nicht  die  gewUnschte  Wirkung  aus. 
Der  Saufer  ist,  z.  B.,  trotz  besserer  Einsicht,  von  3einem  Laster 
nicht  abzubringen,  sondern  bedarf  einer  eigenen  Behandlung  in 
gesonderten  Anstalten,  um  von  der  Trunksucht  geheilt  zu  werden. 

Im  Grunde  genommen  spielt  hier  der  alte  Irrtum  der  antiken 
Ethik  mit,  die  Tugend  fiir  lehrbar  ansah.  Tatsachlich  lasst  sich 
unsere  Handlungsweise  auf  dem  Umwege  iiber  den  Verstand  nur 
miihsam  und  in  unzureichender  Weise  beeinflussen. 

Dieser  Irrtum  findet  sein  Gegenstiick  in  der  Entwicklung 
unserer  psychologischen  Einsichten  ;  Herbart,  der  Schopfer  der 
Lehre  vom  erziehenden  Unterricht,  war  zugleich  der  Begriinder 
einer  rein  intellektualistischen  Psychologic  ;  galten  ihm  nun  die 
Vorstellungen  als  das  Reale,  so  musste  er  konsequenterweise  von 
der  Zufuhr  der  richtigen  Vorstellungsmassen  alles  Heil  in  der 
Padagogik  erwarten.  Dagegen  hat  sich  die  moderne  Psychologie 
immer  mehr  und  mehr  daran  gewohnt,  den  Menschen  als  handelnden 
Organismus  zu  begreif en.  Auf  unsere  Handlungsweise  ninmit  aber 
die  Gewohnung  weit  mehr  Einfluss  als  die  Uberlegung.  Nur  durch 
praktische  Ubung  lassen  sich  zweckmassige  Gewohnheiten  heran- 
bilden,  die  ja  in  ihrer  Gesamtheit  das  zusammenfassen,  was  wir 
gewohnlich  mit  dem  einen  Worte  '^  Charakter "  zu  bezeichnen 
pflegen.  .         - 

Auf  Grund  dieser  Uberlegungen  kann  ich  mir  nun  von  einem 
theoretischen  Moralunterrichte,  wie  er  in  einigen  Staaten  bereits 
eingefiihrt  wurde,  nicht  viel  versprechen  ;  man  bedenke  doch  nur 
den  geringen  Wert  ebensolchen  Religionsunterrichtes.  Die  Eirche 
iibt  ihren  grossen  Einfluss  nicht  durch  ihn,  sondern  durch  ilire 
Beeinflussung  des  ganzen  Schullebens  aus.  Will  also  die  Schtde 
unabhangig  von  der  Kirche  und  irgend  einer  Eonfession  einen 
Einfluss  auf  die  moralische  Erziehung  iiben,  so  kann  dies  nur 
durch  direkte  Beeinflussung  des  Handelns  des  Zoglings  geschehen. 

Das  Einzige,  was  bisher  auf  diesem  Gebiete  geschieht,  ist  die 
Handhabung  gewisser  Disziplinarvorschriften.  Aber  diese  stellen 
nur  die  negative  Seite  des  Problems  vor ;  sie  haben  eine  rein 
polizeiliche  Bedeutung. 

Wir  miissen  trachten  dariiber  hinaus  zu  einer  positiven  Beein- 
flussung der  Handlungsweise  des  Zoglings  zu  gelangen.  Das  ist 
nur  moglich  dadurch,  dass  wir  ihn  praktisch  arbeiten  lassen  zum 
Zwecke  seiner  moralischen  Erziehung. 

Aus  diesen  Erwagungen  hinaus  ist  der  Sloyd  entstanden,  der 
gerade  diesen  Zweck  verfolgt.    Sein  Wert  besteht  in  dem  Segen, 
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der  jeder  zielbewussten  Arbeit  eigen  ist.  Vor  jeder  rein  theore- 
tischen  Beschaftigung  besitzt  er  den  grossen  Vorzug  voraus,  dass 
er  nicht  einseitig  nur  die  teinen  Verstandeskrafte  in  Anspruch 
nimmt,  und  ferner  den,  dass  das  Ergebnis  den  Arbeit  in  greifbarer 
Form  vor  dem  Scbiiler  erscheint  und  deshalb  von  ihm  selbst 
gewertet  werden  kann.  Aus  diesem,  sowie  aus  noch  vielen 
anderen  Griinden  (Scharfung  der  Sinne,  Ubung  der  Hand, 
Erziehung  zur  Wertschatzung  korperlicher  Arbeit,  Moglichkeit 
einer  Individualisierung,  u.s.w.)  verdient  dieser  Unterricht  die 
lebhafteste  Forderung  nnd  Unterstiitzung  von  Seite  aller 
Moralpadagogen. 

Vielleicht  der  einzige  Einwand,  der  sich  gegen  ihn  erheben 
lasst,  ist  der,  dass  er  kein  an  sich  wertvolles  Wissen  erzeugt ; 
denn  natiirlicherweise  liegt  ziemlicb  wenig  daran,  dass  der  Scbiiler 
die  Fahigkeit  gewinnt,  derlei  Arbeiten  wirklich  ausfiihren  zu 
konnen.  Nicht  in  dem  Endziel  liegt  das  WertvoUe,  sondern  auf 
dem  Wege  zu  demselben.  Das  heisst,  der  Wert  des  Sloyd 
besteht  in  der  Vermittlung  formal  er,  nicht  materialer 
Bildung. 

Insofern  bedeutet  es  noch  einen  we  iter  en  Schritt  nach 
vorwarts,  wenn  an  Stelle  von  Arbeiten,  die  wenigstens  in  ihrem 
Resultat  fiir  die  Bildung  ziemlich  belanglos  sind,  eine  praktische 
Betatigung  tritt,  die  auch  rein  materiell  betrachtet,  von  hoher 
Bedeutung  ist.  Dass  ist  der  Fall  bei  praktisch-naturwissenchaft- 
hchen  Ubungen.  Es  ist  hier  nicht  der  Ort,  auf  ihre  hohe 
Bedeutung  in  anderen  Beziehungen  ausfiihrlich  zuriickzukommen  ; 
es  mag  hier  die  kurze  Bemerkung  geniigen,  dass  sie  fiir  den 
naturwissenschaftlichen  Unterricht  voUig  unentbehrlich  sind. 
Ein  naturwissenschaftlicher  Unterricht  ohne  eigene  praktsiche 
Tatigkeit  fordert  nur  ein  Scheinwissen  zutage.  Trotzdem  ist 
die  erziehliche  Bedeutung  solcher  Ubungen  eine  noch  weit 
hohere. 

Von  den  andern  Gegenstanden  des  gewohnlichen  Unterrichtes 
lasst  sich  noch  wenigstens  an  einigen  dazu  besonders  geeigneten 
Orten  die  Geschichte,  wenn  auch  nicht  mit  Ubungen  im 
engeren  Sinne  des  Wortes,  so  doch  mit  Ausfliigen,  Besichtigungen, 
U.8.W.,  verbinden.  In  den  fremden  Sprachen  ware  ausser  der 
schon  bisher  geiibten  Schreibfertigkeit  auch  Sprechfertigkeit  zu 
dben  und  in  der  Muttersprache  das  Vortragen,  Aufiiihren  von 
Szenen,  u.s.w. 

Auf  diese  Weise  wird  es  moglich,  den  ganzen  Unterricht  mit 
dem  Leben  des  Zoglings  im  innigen  Kontakt  zu  bringen ;  und 
durch  eine  weise  Auswahl  verschiedener  Arbeiten  eine  harmo- 
nische  Entwicklung  seiner  Fahigkeiten  zu  erzielen.  Vor  allem 
wird  es  moglich  sein,  durch  Leitung  seiner  praktischen  Betatigung 
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ihm  jene  Gewohnheiten  anzuerziehen,  die  fiir  das  Leben  wertvoll 
sind. 

Ein  wichtiger  Gesichtspunkt  darf  dabei]nicht  ausser  Sicht 
gelassen  werden  ;  das  eintrachtige  Zusammenarbeiten  mehrerer 
Schiiler  an  einem  gemeinsamen  Werk.  Es  wird  dies  schon  aus 
Ersparungsriicksichten  notwendig  sein  ;  gerade  hier  aber  erfiillt 
sich  der  Spruch,  dass  aus  der  Not  eine  Tugend  wird.  Die  Schule 
wUrde  ihrer  Erziehungspflicht  nur  halb  geniigen,  wenn  sie  die 
soziale  Erziehung  links  liegen  liesse.  Gerade  ibre  Sache  soil 
es  sein,  die  Menscben  einander  naber  zu  bringen,  sie  znm 
eintrachtigen  Zusammenhalt  zu  erziehen.  Und  aucb  da  giebt 
es  kein  scboneres  und  festeres  Band  als  gemeinsame  Arbeit. 

Es  wird  vielleicbt  manchem  scbeinen,  als  ob  die  hier  vorge- 
schlagenen  Wege  zu  einer  wahrbaft  sittlichen  Erziebung  zwar 
niitzlicb  sind,  aber  doch  eigentlicb  erst  in  zweiter  Linie  in 
Betracbt  kommen,  sozusagen  Nebenwege  sind.  Icb  glaube  darauf 
mit  der  Bemerkung  entgegnen  zu  miissen,  dass  nirgends  mebr  der 
Satz  sich  erfiillt,  '*  Man  merkt  die  Absicht  und  wird  verstimmt " 
als  bei  der  Jugend. 

Wer  seinen  Zweck  wirklich  erreichen  will,  darf  seine  Absicht 
nicht  merken  lassen.  Nur  durch  unbewusst  bleibende  Einwirkung 
lassen  sich  Erziehungserfolge  erzielen. 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  DIRECT  AND 
INDIRECT  MORAL  INSTRUCTION 

By  Dr.  F.  H.  HAYWARD 
(London  County  Council  Inspector) 

I  MUST  first  state  succinctly  the  assumptions  that  underlie  the 
practical  suggestions  which  conclude  this  essay. 

I.  /  assume  that  the  child  needs  moral  instruction^  or  {if  the  ^phrase 
he  'preferred)  moral "  suggestion^  The  phraseology  commonly  used  in 
some  educational  circles  goes  counter  to  this  assumption  ;  we  are 
told  that  human  nature  is  "  bom,  not  made  "  ;  that  the  task  of 
education  is  one  of  "  drawing-out "  from  the  child  what  is  already 
latent  in  him.  I  dissent  from  this  view,  at  any  rate  with  regard  to 
the  moral  nature  of  the  child,  and  I  assume  that  we  are  agreed  upon 
the  following  :  that  man  is  distinguished  from  other  animals  by 
moral  dirigibility  ;  that  while  the  instincts  of  other  animals  are 
more  or  less  rigid,  those  of  man  are  more  or  less  plastic  ;  that 
"  man  is  an  educable  animal "  ;  and  that  even  his  imperious  sex- 
instinct  is  capable  of  such  transmutation  and  etherealisation  as  to 
lose,  in  many  cases,  the  most  distinctive  features  which  it  possesses 
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among  brutes.  I  admit  that  the  instincts  are  at  the  root  of  all,  or 
almost  all,  human  action  ;  but  I  urge,  and  I  assume  that  you  agree 
with  me,  that  man's  instincts  are  capable  of  diversion  in  almost  any 
direction  ;  that  man's  nature  can  therefore  be  "  moulded  "  in  a 
sense  that  the  nature  of  no  animal  can  be  ;  and  that  the  task  of 
education  is  to  ensure  that  the  moulding  is  of  the  right  kind. 

2.  /  (issume  next  that  the  moulding  agency  consists  in  ideas  or  ideals 
that  are  impressed  on  the  child^s  mind  by  edttcation  and  environment  ; 
that  these  ideas  or  ideals  are  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  or 
through  books  ;  that,  indeed,  apart  from  language  they  would 
scarcely  exist  at  all ;  that  man's  moral  judgments  are  rooted  in  a 
Uving  tradition  which  gives  form  and  direction  to  the  vague  instincts 
which  he  shares  with  animals  ;  that  if  this  tradition  were  blotted 
out  by  the  destruction  of  books  or  by  the  wholesale  failure  of 
human  speech  or  memory  man  would  be  morally  less  efficient  than 
a  brute  ;  that  one  of  the  main  tasks  of  education  must  therefore  be 
to  hand  down  an  enlightened  moral  tradition  ;  and  that  if  education 
refuses  this  task  a  moral  tradition  will  still  be  handed  down,  and 
will  still  "  mould  the  child's  nature,"  but  the  tradition  may  be  of  a 
corrupt  or  imperfect  kind.  , 

3.  /  assume  that  mere  '*  trainin^g  " — if  by  this  we  mean  a 
course  of  unreflecting  drill  in  certain  habits — is  morally  inadequate 
lor  such  a  being  as  the  one  above  described,  namely,  a  being  with 
instincts  so  plastic  as  to  be  capable  of  taking  almost  any  direction, 
pernicious,  neutral,  or  beneficial  ;  that  experience  and  also  recent 
educational  statistics  show  that  the  dogma  of  "  formal  training  " 
(training  in  "habits  of  industry,"  **  habits  of  observation,"  ** habits 
of  neatness,"  "  habits  of  accuracy,"  "  habits  of  reasoning,"  and  so 
forth)  is  a  false  dogma  if  it  means  that  these  habits  can  generalise 
themselves  into  virtuous  tendencies  apart  from  any  element  of 
insight  ;  *  that  such  a  dogma  is  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
separate  faculties,  and  that  this  doctrine,  as  commonly  understood, 
is  also  false ;  that  we  "  observe,"  "  remember,"  "  reason  about," 
"  attend  to,"  "  will,"  and  so  forth,  the  things  we  have  an  "  apper- 
ceptive interest "  in  ;  that,  indeed,  all  our  faculties,  including  "  will  " 
and  "  conscience,"  are  "  rooted  in  the  circle  of  thought "  ;  that 
therefore  (once  again)  the  task  of  education  must  be  to  provide  the 
child  with  ideas,  with  a  circle  of  thought. 

4.  I  assume,  lastly,  that  ideas  are  of  different  degrees  of  effieacy, 
some  being  less  operative  on  conduct  than  others  ;  that  the  lack  of 
efficacy  in  some  moral  ideas  t  has  given  rise  to  the  fallacious  view 
that  ideas  are  morally  unimportant,  the  true  view  being  that  all 

*  See  for  a  summary  of  the  evidence  Bagley's  Educative  Process,  or  the 
present  writer's  Education  and  the  Heredity  Spectre  (Watts,  1908). 
t  "  Video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor," 
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ideas  are  operative,  but  that  there  are  frequent  conflicts  between 
them  ;  that  the  task  of  education  must  therefore  be  to  endow  moral 
ideas  with  such  weight  and  significance  that  they  will  overbear  all 
rivals  and  pass  into  action. 

If  these  assumptions  can  be  justified,  the  case  for  moral 
instruction  in  some  form  is  established.  But  what  form  shall  the 
instruction  take  ? 

1.  With  regard  to  a  multitude  of  simple  habits,  hygienic  and 
other,  the  method  must  be  frankly  imperative.  Now  an  imperative 
method  is  a  direct  method,  though  it  may  not  be  called  a  method 
of  moral  instructiony  the  latter  term  usually  implying  an  element 
of  elucidation.  Sooner  or  later  the  habit  must  b'e  explained  and 
justified  to  the  child,  and  this  process  constitutes  one  form  of  direct 
moral  instruction. 

2.  Such  moral  instruction  as  is  given  in  connection  with  religious 
instruction  seems  also  essentially  ''  direct."  I  would  emphasise  this 
point,  because  there  are  many  people,  especially  secondary  masters, 

'  who  seem  to  regard  the  proposal  of  direct  moral  instruction  as 
something  revolutionary.  Almost  every  primary  school  in  England 
has  given  this  direct,  though  somewhat  unsystematic,  moral  instruc- 
tion  for  years,  and  I  invite  all  critics  to  explain  their  silence  during 
that  time. 

3.  In  upper  classes  and  in  secondary  schools  there  seems  need 
of  lessons — perhaps  one  a  week  would  be  enough — on  the  duties 
of  life  and  citizenship.  Such  lessons  would  naturally  take  the 
"  direct "  form. 

Where,  then,  does  "  indirect  moral  instruction  "  come  in  ? 

Let  me  point  out  that  by  "  indirect  moral  instruction  "  is  not 
here  meant  ''  moral  training,"  which,  as  already  indicated,  is  not  of 
general  efiicacy  apart  from  insight.  Nor  is  "  atmosphere  "  meant. 
I  have  not  the  smallest  confidence  in  the  average  boy  or  girl 
learning  the  refinements  of  moral  duty  from  pictures  of  Constable 
or  Raphael,  or  from  the  singing  of  songs.  I  believe  that  the 
English  mind  is  usually  unable  to  perceive  subtle  moral  analogies 
or  to  draw  any  but  the  most  obvious  moral  generalisations.  Hence 
we  come  across  case  after  case  of  what  passes  for  "  hypocrisy  "  or 
"  inconsistency,"  but  what  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  lack  of  moral 
lucidity  or  of  precision  in  the  application  of  a  moral  terminology. 
Almost  every  one  desires  to  be  "  temperate,"  "  just,"  "  patriotic," 
and  so  forth,  yet  nearly  every  one  fails  more  or  less  merely  through 
inability  to  recognise  all  the  ramifications  of  these  virtues.  The 
present  writer,  for  example,  though  a  teetotaler  and  non-smoker, 
is  alleged  to  be  "  intemperate  "  (or  even  "  enthusiastic  ")  in  matters 
of  controversy.  Though  moral  inconsistency  is  not  confined  to  the 
English  nation  (as  the  plays  of    Ibsen    sufficiently  show),  it  is 
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perhaps  more  characteristic  of  this  nation  than  of  any  other,  owing 
to  the  inveterate  distrust  of  system  and  of  idea?  which  is  known  as 
English  "  common  sense." 

If  "indirect  moral  instruction"  is  neither  "training"  nor 
"  atmosphere,"  what  is  it  ? 

It  is  the  provision  of  abundant,  varied,  and  appropriate  material 
in  the  form  of  stories,  poems,  and  the  like,  taken  from  sacred  and 
profane  literature  and  history. 

I  suggest  that  this  material  be  so  re-organised  and  enriched 
that  every  moral  idea  be  copiously  illustrated,  though  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  ideas,  89sthetic,  utilitarian,  &c.  Up  to  the  age  of 
about  twelve,  the  use  of  this  material  need  not  be  accompanied  by 
any  argumentative  or  systematic  elucidation  of  the  implicit  moral 
ideas,  though  there  will  inevitably  be  casual  elucidations.  Our 
pupils  will  be  thus  acquiring  a  moral  terminology,  or — what  is  much 
the  same  thing — accumulating  apperception  material  for  moral  judg- 
ment. They  will  be  learning  to  call  this  good  and  this  bad,  but 
they  will  be  learning  to  do  so  informally  ;  at  any  rate,  they  will 
be  unconscious  that  behind  the  various  subjects  will  lie  a  deeply 
laid  scheme  for  the  creation  in  them  of  a  conscience. 

At  about  the  age  of  twelve,  however,  the  various  moral  ideas 
may  be  brought  into  the  focus  of  consciousness  ;  distinctions  may 
be  drawn ;  ambiguities  removed ;  arguments  adduced ;  other 
examples  given,  and  so  forth.  In  other  words,  "  direct  and 
systematic  moral  instruction "  will  begin.  And  if  such  awful 
words  as  "  moral  "  and  "  systematic  "  send  a  cold  shiver  down  any 
English  dorsum,  I  suggest  that  its  owner  try  to  invent  a  superior 
terminology,  which  is  indeed  badly  needed. 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  that  the  relation  between  indirect  and 
direct  moral  instruction  is  the  same  as  that  between  "  nature 
study  "  and  science,  and  between  the  practical  study  of  a  language 
and  the  formal  study  of  its  grammar.  Similar  difficulties  and 
dangers  exist  in  all  three  cases,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  premature 
introduction  of  the  second  factor.  Fortunately,  however,  the  most 
earnest  advocates  of  direct  moral  instruction  usually  admit  that 
such  instruction  needs  for  its  success  a  large  amount  of  indirect 
moral  instruction. 

SUGGESTION 

By  M.  W.  KEATINGE 
(Reader  in  Education,  University  of  Oxford) 

Moral  education,  in  its  widest  sense,  includes  every  environmental 
influence  that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  individual  from  birth. 
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These  may  be  roughly  divided  into  :  (a)  social  influences  ;  (b)  in- 
tellectual influences.  It  is,  however,  not  easy  completely  to  separate 
these  two  classes  from  one  another,  as  intellectual  influences  are 
frequently  conveyed  through  a  social  medium,  while  social  influences 
are  often  realised  in  consciousness,  and  often  when  not  so  realised 
tend  to  foster  the  growth  of  a  half -formed  idea. 

The  aim  of  moral  education  is  to  promote  the  control  of  conduct 
and  it  has  in  view  :  (i)  The  restraint  and  guidance  of  the  passions. 
(2)  The  cultivation  of  the  concept  of  truth.  (3)  The  training  to 
social  sympathies  and  duties. 

Schools  of  thought  differ  widely  in  their  views  of  the  part  to 
be  played  in  moral  training  by  social  and  intellectual  influences 
respectively.  The  English  tradition  has  been  to  lay  stress  on  the 
influence  of  the  surroundings  at  home  and  at  school ;  the  intellectual 
associationists,  on  the  other  hand,  as  exemplified  by  the  followers 
of  Herbart,  tend  to  emphasise  the  value  of  ideas  as  controls  of 
conduct,  and  in  this  connection  recommend  "  direct  moral  in- 
struction." 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  influence  of  ideas  on  conduct 
may  in  certain  cases  be  considerable,  but  it  needs  only  a  short 
experience  of  life  to  show  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  conduct 
stands  in  but  little  relation  to  moral  codes,  and  seems  to  be  actuated 
by  motives  other  than  the  ideas  in  consciousness.  If  we  take  the 
elements  in  moral  training  mentioned  above,  it  appears  that  they 
depend  in  varying  degrees  upon  the  presence  of  ideas. 

1.  The  passions,  arising  as  they  do  out  of  deep-seated  instincts, 
need  for  their  control  a  long  period  of  inhibition.  This  may  be 
carried  on  in  connection  with  ideas  in  consciousness,  but  these 
ideas  are  not  the  most  powerful  factor,  and  alone,  before  habit  has 
suppressed  some  instincts  and  brought  others  to  the  front,  they 
may  have  little  influence.  It  is  these  deep-seated  passions  that 
writers  like  J.  H.  Newman  have  in  view  when  they  deny  that  the 
intellect  can  have  any  influence  over  the  passions. 

2.  The  concept  of  truth  can  probably  best  be  cultivated  in 
connection  with  the  teaching  of  accuracy  that  is  involved  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  ideas  given  through  linguistic  and  scientific 
instruction.  Without  such  formal  instruction  the  notion  of  truth 
may  remain  very  vague,  and  the  inaccurate  man  is  always  prone  to 
deceive  himself. 

3.  Social  sympathies  and  duties  can  undoubtedly  be  promoted 
directly  by  intellectual  instruction  as,  e,g.,  by  means  of  civic  manuals, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  influence  of  ideas  upon  conduct  can  most 
directly  be  observed. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  dealing  with  the  control  of  the  passions, 
the  most  difiicult,  as  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  school- 
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master's  duties,  the  assistance  given  by  the  ideas  introduced  through 
school  work  is  at  its  minimum.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  value  of 
direct  moral  instruction  has  been  laid  stress  on  chiefly  by  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  elementary  education.  In  this  case,  as  the  boys  are 
removed  from  school  control  before  the  age  of  puberty,  or  at  any 
rate  before  the  most  difficult  stage  for  the  educator  is  reached,  the 
problem  is  a  relatively  simple  one,  and  its  solution  does  not  neces- 
sarily hold  good  for  higher  schools. 

But  although  ideas  may  appear  to  have  less  efficacy  in  this 
department  of  moral  training  than  in  others,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
to  the  utmost  what  power  they  possess.  When  they  are  introduced 
with  the  object  of  influencing  the  deeper  passions,  their  vaue 
largely  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  introducer  and  the  mode 
of  introduction. 

The  mind,  when  in  a  healthy  state,  tends  naturally  to  criticise 
and  to  question  the  validity  of  the  ideas  placed  before  it.  The 
sturdier  the  mind,  and  the  more  it  is  capable  of  asserting  itself,  the 
greater  is  its  tendency  to  react  in  this  manner.  The  minds  of 
boys  from  the  prosperous  classes  are  very  critical  and  contrariant 
during  the  period  of  adolescence,  and  in  particular  they  react  strongly 
against  ideas  that  are  in  any  way  connected  with  morality  or  con- 
duct. It  is  on  account  of  these  contrariant  ideas  that  so  much  of 
the  moral  teaching  given  remains  inoperative,  and  if  its  effectiveness 
is  to  be  increased  the  opposition  of  such  ideas  must  be  removed. 

This  may  be  done  in  two  ways  :  (i)  The  idea  may  be  intro- 
duced by  a  teacher  of  strong  character.  In  this  case  the  emotional 
tone  connected  with  the  idea  may  be  so  great  that  the  contrariant 
idea  to  which  it  naturally  gives  rise  is  checked  at  the  outset. 
(2)  The  idea  may  be  introduced  so  indirectly  and  gradually  that 
the  contrariant  idea  is  not  aroused  at  all.  In  this  case  the  new 
idea  which  is  unconsciously  assimilated  develops  later  on  into  an 
auto-suggestion,  and  thus  has  on  its  side  to  give  it  additional  force 
the  self-esteem  which  is  always  present  when  we  think  that  the 
idea  by  which  we  are  actuated  is  entirely  our  own.  The  idea  that 
is  not  opposed  by  contrariant  ideas,  or  which  is  able  to  overcome 
them,  may  be  called  a  suggestive  idea,  and  the  process  of  introducing 
ideas  so  that  their  maximal  influence  on  conduct  is  assured  may  be 
called  suggestion. 

The  suggestiveness  of  an  idea  is  greatly  strengthened  if  its 
acquisition  entails  such  strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mind 
that  contrariant  ideas  are  given  no  opportunity  to  arise.  The 
moral  truths  conveyed  through  history  will  be  far  more  effective  if 
the  history  is  taught  in  accordance  with  a  logical  technique  which 
involves  a  considerable  output  of  reasoning  power  on  the  part  of 
the  learner ;  the  moral  truths  conveyed  through  the  Latin  and 
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Greek  classics  have  in  the  past  frequently  been  effective  because  of 
the  very  considerable  effort  involved  in  the  mastery  of  the  syntax 
and  grammar  of  these  languages.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion 
as  the  attitude  of  mind  invited  by  the  method  of  presentation  is  a 
receptive  one,  the  moral  ideas  presented  will  tend  to  be  inhibited 
where  sturdy  and  critical  minds  are  concerned. 

Intellectual  instruction,  then,  while  it  has  less  power  over  the 
control  of  the  passions  than  in  the  other  departments  of  moral 
training,  can  still  be  suggestive  and  therefore  operative  if  it  is  given 
either  by  men  of  great  force  or  by  a  process  of  indirection.  As  a 
general  rule  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  since  much  direct  moral 
teaching  of  the  forcible  kind  might  tend  to  weaken  the  character. 

[A  fuller  treatment  of  this  topic  may  be  found  in  the  writer's 
"^Suggestion  in  Education,'*  A.  and  0.  Black,  1907.] 


THE  BALANCE  OF  STUDIES 

By  ARTHUR  C.  BENSON 

(University  of  Cambridge) 

A  PROBLEM  that  weighs  heavily  upon  the  artist  and  the  critic  and 
the  teacher  alike,  is  the  problem  of  accumulation.  As  the  world 
grows  older — and  the  world  is  probably  yet  in  its  first  youth — ^the 
treasures  of  art  and  literature  tend  to  accumulate  in  an  almost 
portentous  fashion.  We  happen  to  be  at  present  in  a  peculiarly 
perplexing  stage,  the  stage  when  it  is  still  possible  to  gain  a  kind 
of  cursory  acquaintance  with  a  considerable'  amount  of  human 
knowledge,  and  to  throw  a  sketchy  and  hazy  glance  over  the 
majority  of  human  masterpieces.  The  result  is  that  in  education 
we  are  still  haunted  by  an  absolutely  unattainable  ideal,  and  a 
wholly  impossible  programme.  We  still  think  that  we  ought,  if 
possible,  to  try  to  give  a  child,  under  the  title  of  a  liberal  education, 
a  washy  infusion  of  all  that  is  best  worth  knowing  and  appreciating 
in  literature  ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  think  that  we  must  make 
his  processes  of  thought  firm  and  exact  by  means  of  mathematics, 
and  initiate  him  into  modern  ideas  of  progress  by  means  of  science  ; 
and  further,  to  widen  his  outlook  there  are  the  elements  both  of 
the  physiography  and  sociology  of  the  world  to  master ;  then,  too, 
religious  teaching  has  to  hold  its  due  place,  together  with  the  finer 
nuances  of  denominational  teaching  ;  it  is  desirable  a  child  should 
learn  a  handicraft,  or  at  all  events  be  invigorated  by  a  course  of 
Swedish  gymnastics,  and  that  a  boy  should  be  familiarised  with 
military  tactics,  or  at  least  be  able  to  use  a  rifle  ;  and  then 
athletics,  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  nation's  life,  must  claim 
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their  share  ;  and  so  the  programme  continues  to  grow,  until  it  is 
obvious  that  the  only  result  can  be  a  fussy  sciolism — ^if  the  system 
be  conscientiously  administered — and  a  sciolism  which  is  not 
even  fussy,  if  it  be  cynically  applied.  What  is  the  conceivable 
remedy  ?  It  must  lie  in  a  certain  process  of  selection,  made  with 
the  view  of  meeting  the  needs  of  different  tj^es  of  individualities. 
What  has  not,  I  think,  ever  been  sufficiently  grasped  is  that  no 
system  is  formative  which  does  not  attract  even  more  than  it 
fortifies.  The  old  classical  type  of  education  lingers  belatedly  in 
far  too  many  of  our  schools.  If  it  is  assailed  on  its  literary  side, 
its  defenders  fall  back  on  the  fact  that  the  classical  training  affords 
the  best  of  mental  discipline  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
majority  of  boys  turned  out  by  the  strict  classical  system  are 
neither  cultivated  nor  even  practically  effective.  They  are  not 
only  imperfectly  trained  for  ordinary  careers,  but  the  appetite  for 
the  things  of  the  mind  is  lacking.  What  I  myself  believe  is 
the  only  cure  for  our  evils  is  to  reduce  the  central  and  invariable 
core  of  education  to  a  minimum,  and  then  to  give  each  boy  a 
special  subject  or  subjects  according  to  his  taste  and  capacity. 

What  I  desire  to  see  realised — and  it  is  not,  I*  think,  an 
impossible  ideal — is  that  all  boys  should  be  turned  out  effective 
members  of  a  commonwealth,  able  at  all  events  to  do  their  share 
of  the  world's  work,  and  to  live  by  -their  labour  ;  that  first ;  for 
whatever  idealistic  claims  an  educational  programme  makes,  it 
remains  unjustified  and  unjustifiable  if  it  does  not  produce  capable 
and  efficient  members  of  the  body  politic. 

But  when  that  is  once  secured,  then  I  believe  that  the  aims  of 
education  ought  to  be  far  wider,  more  liberal,  more  sympathetic, 
more  idealistic  than  they  are.  A  hard  and  austere  scheme  of 
mental  training  is  enunciated  by  classicists  and  scientists  alike, 
which  professes  to  combine  both  mental  stimulus  and  mental 
discipline,  but  which  in  reality  sacrifices  the  former  to  the  latter, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  few  specialists  to  whom  the  scheme  is 
naturally  adapted. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  we  pitch  our  educational  standard  too 
high  ;  we  do  not  condescend  enough  ;  we  drive  when  we  ought  to 
be  guiding  ;  we  compel  when  we  ought  to  attract.  We  do  not 
study  individual  taste  enough  ;  we  tend  to  crush  personality,  and 
call  the  process  "  fortifying." 

The  first  duty  of  the  educationist  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  make 
the  child  efficient ;  but  no  less  important  is  it  to  teach  him  to  make 
a  right  use  of  leisure,  to  train  his  appreciation,  to  develop  his 
imagination.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  doctor  the  effect  of 
whose  medicines  was  to  destroy  his  patient's  appetite  ?  and  yet  the 
result,  in  countless  cases,  of  our  rigid  curricula,  our  deep-seated 
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mistrust  of  anything  which  simply  amuses,  or  attracts,  or  interests, 
is  to  imbue  our  boys  with  a  frank  dislike  for  things  intellectual, 
because  we  have  habitually  made  them  hard  and  dreary  and 
unsatisfying.     As  Tennyson  wrote  many  years  ago  of  Cambridge,  we 

Profess  to  teach 
And  teach  them  nothing,  feeding  not  the  heart. 

Here,  I  am  sure,  lies  one  of  the  chief  defects  of  our  educational 
system  ;  efficiency  once  secured,  we  ought  at  all  risks  to  interest, 
to  stimulate,  to  attract,  to  captivate.  If  we  cannot  do  it  on  one 
level,  we  must  go  lower  and  lower  still,  until  we  have  found  the 
right  medium.  We  must  not  involve  ourselves  in  our  principles, 
and  continue  to  believe  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  children  that  we 
cannot  satisfy  them  with  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock,  as  the 
psalmist  says.  The  fault  is  that  we  conscientiously  administer  the 
rock,  and  expect  our  pupils  to  find  the  honey  for  themselves. 

And  lastly,  we  must  not  be  content  to  have  given  our  children 
merely  a  taste  for  things  intellectual,  a  sense  of  beauty  in  nature 
and  art.  We  must  not  rest  till  we  have  communicated,  or  tried  to 
communicate  to  them,  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  civic  ideals.  No  one  was  ever  really  converted  by 
abstract  propositions,  nor  is  our  sense  of  truth  and  righteousness 
based  upon  the  infallibility  of  geometry  !  The  thing  ought  to  be 
made  to  glow,  to  throb,  to  breathe.  The  saints  are  not  the  people 
who  have  learnt  the  rules  of  holiness  out  of  a  manual,  but  the 
men  and  women  who  have  loved  passionately  all  that  was  pure 
and  true.  Such  passion  cannot  be  simulated  ;  no  one  can  teach 
another  to  love  virtue  unless  he  at  least  desires  to  love  it  himself. 

Efficiency,  intellectual  pleasure,  the  love  of  virtue.  It  seems  to 
me  sometimes  that  we  make,  in  our  educational  systems,  very  little 
attempt  to  secure  any  one  of  the  three.  We  muddle  away  the  first 
by  sacrificing  common  sense  to  austerity  of  ideal ;  we  despise  and 
suspect  the  second  ;  we  are  shy  and  reticent  about  the  third.  And 
yet  I  hold  that  these  three  things  are  like  the  trinity  of  Christian 
Graces,  the  three  underlying  aims  of  all  education  worth  the  word. 
Let  us  try  to  hold  them  all  more  simply  in  view,  and  not  be  misled 
or  shamed  by  being  called  emotional,  or  sentimental,  or  easy-going, 
or  any  other  of  the  epithets  with  which  the  Pharisees  of  the  world 
have  always  tried  to  stone  the  prophets. 

If  we  can  get  a  child  to  feel,  generously  and  swiftly,  and  not  to  be 
afraid  or  ashamed  of  feeling,  we  have  done  all  that  can  be  done; 
it  is  like  the  Gospel  caution  about  seeking  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
first :  afterwards,  all  things  are  added  to  the  faithful  seeker,  as  long 
as  he  has  not  sought  the  Kingdom  for  the  sake  of  the  ensuing 
conveniences,  but  for  itself. 
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STUDIES  UTILISED   FOR  MORAL  INSTRUCTION 

By  Professor  JOHN  WILLIAM  ADAMSON 
(Yice-Chairman  of  the  Congress  Executive) 

The  time-honoured  division  of  the  studies  of  the  school-room  into 
"  subjects  "  which  are  humanist  and  those  which  are  not,  may  be 
made  helpful  to  clear  thinking  upon  the  present  topic,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  too  stringently  insisted  upon.  •  This  paper,  therefore, 
assumes  the  following  distribution  of  subjects  : 

(i)  A  non-moral  group,  of  which  mathematics  and  the  branches 
of  knowledge  denoted  by  the  term,  science,  are  chief, 

(2)  The  humanist  or  moral  group,  best  represented  by  literature 
and  history. 

(3)  A  group  whose  express  mention  is  demanded  by  practical 
considerations  rather  than  by  logical  principle,  which  latter  indeed 
it  contravenes  ;  "  nature  study,"  geography,  and  scientific  training 
in  the  domestic  arts  are  most  typical  of  this  group.  Whether  such 
studies  are  more  correctly  classified  under  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  foregoing  groups  is  a  question  to  be  answered  in  the  light  of 
the  aims  and  methods  of  the  instruction  itself. 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  have  here  an  arbitrary  division 
which  denies  the  essential  unity  of  all  knowledge,  and  ignores  the 
fact  that  what  a  man  knows,  say,  of  natural  science,  may  aSect  his 
behaviour,  and  in  that  way  may  acquire  ethical  value.  The  answer 
seems  to  be  that  conduct  is  not  the  object  of  prime  importance  for 
which  natural  science  or  mathematics  is  studied,  and  that  neither 
concerns  itself  with  the  moral  reasons  for  conduct.  Each  of  these 
studies  has  its  own  particular  function  to  serve  in  the  total  educa- 
tional process,  and  their  possible  effect  upon  behaviour  is  of  quite 
secondary  importance  to  these  functions.  The  principal  reference 
in  such  studies  is  not  to  human  conduct,  but,  in  convenient  phrase, 
to  "  material  nature,"  or  to  certain  systems  of  purely  intellectual 
ideas. 

It  is  often  urged  that  the  study  of  science  fosters  such  qualities 
as  the  habit  of  perseverance,  that  it  demands  a  cautious  exercise  of 
judgment  and  that  it  tends  in  general  to  a  disinterested  love  of 
truth.  All  this  may  be  admitted  without  allowing  that  the  study 
can  therefore  be  made  a  direct  and  forceful  agent  of  moral  education. 
Such  pleas  for  the  ethical  value  of  the  study  are  illustrations  of  the 
fallacy  of  asserting  simpliciterwhsit  should  be  said  with  qualifications. 
They  assume  that  a  man,  or  boy,  who  is  cautious  in  forming 
a  judgment  on  one  class  of  facts  constantly  brought  under  his 
notice,  will  be  equally  wary  when  dealing  with  all  other  classes  of 
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fact  and  circumstance.  They  assume  that  a  consistent  love  of 
truth  and  of  righteousness  entirely  general  in  character  must  inevit- 
ably follow  a  readiness  to  accept  consequences  in  a  more  or  less 
limited  sphere  of  physical  investigation.  Surely  experience  con- 
tradicts such  crude  d  priori  assumptions,  and  shows  that  the 
particular  habits  and  modes  of  feeling  in  question  have  no  such 
diffusive  power,  but  at  the  most  constitute  a  disposition  towards 
action  in  those  fields  only  which  are  very  similar  to  those  in  which 
the  habits  themselves  were  acquired. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  non-moral  studies  claim  their  place  in  the 
curriculum  on  grounds  other  than  ethical  ?  There  are  more 
purposes  than  the  strictly  moral  to  be  achieved  by  education.  "  On 
ne  pent  sans  danger  rester  6tranger  aux  choses  de  son  temps."  A 
man  of  the  Western  races,  living  in  the  twentieth  century,  who  is 
quite  ignorant  of  natural  science,  and  who  knows  nothing  of 
scientific  method,  cannot  be  regarded  as  educated  in  accordance 
with  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

For  the  school-room  literature  and  history,  with  their  auxiliary 
studies,  constitute  the  group  distinctively  moral.  Religious  instruc- 
tion is  at  once  an  instruction  in  literature,  in  history  and  in  much 
else  which  is  neither  of  these  ;  but  its  relation  to  moral  instruction 
is  a  matter  too  important  to  be  discussed  as  a  side  issue,  and,  in 
any  case,  it  will  be  treated  elsewhere.  The  same  may  be  said 
respecting  any  form  of  instruction  that  endeavours  to  handle 
systematically  those  great  questions  of  conduct  which  force  them- 
selves upon  the  attention  of  pupils  who  are  passing  beyond  the 
confines  of  boyhood  and  girlhood.  Civics,  social  economy  and  the 
like  are  not  familiar  in  England  at  least  as  ''  ordinary  school 
subjects." 

Literature  and  history,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  especially 
typical  of  studies  having  a  moral  content.  These  are  conversant 
with  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men.  They  picture  conduct  in  all 
its  forms  and  not  infrequently  pass  judgment  upon  it,  directly  or 
inferentially.  To  study  these  is  to  extend  the  individual  horizon 
almost  indefinitely  ;  in  history  and  in  literature  our  intercourse 
with  our  fellow  men  is  not  only  broadened  and  deepened,  but 
ennobled  also,  since  these  studies  bring  us  into  contact  with  a 
company  of  great  souls  more  numerous- than  the  most  fortunate  of 
us  can  ever  hope  to  know  in  the  flesh. 

Of  all  literatures,  that  which  is  written  in  the  vernacular  is  most 
capable  of  touching  men's  hearts,  enlightening  their  intelligence 
and  inspiring  their  acts.  The  intimacy  of  a  mother  tongue  makes  it 
a  power  in  this  connection  which  may  compensate  even  for  some 
inferiority  in  the  literature  itself.     But  where  the  vernacular  is 
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rich  on  the  side  of  letters,  these  utterances  of  the  native  spirit 
deserve  to  be  recognised  in  their  true  character  as  amongst  the 
most  potent  educators  of  those  who  speak  the  native  tongue.  It 
must  be  added  that  a  purely  linguistic  study,  grammatical,  philo- 
logical, in  a  word,  scientific,  sinks  into  a  very  inferior  place,  so  far 
as  moral  instruction  is  concerned,  when  compared  with  the  simply 
human  aspect  of  literature. 

"  To  know  men  and  cities  "  is  still  the  recognised  mode  in  which 
character  is  most  powerfully  influenced.  In  letters  and  in  history 
we  have  "  men  and  cities  "  on  the  great  scale,  their  failures  and 
follies,  weakness  and  imrighteousness  no  less  than  their  well-doing 
and  triumphs.  The  mingling  of  tares  amongst  the  wheat  makes 
these  studies  true  mirrors  of  the  society  of  men  and  women  which 
from  childhood  onwards  it  is  our  business  to  get  to  know.  This 
catholic  aspect  must  be  preserved  if  the  studies  are  to  discharge 
their  educational  function  satisfactorily. 

But  while  both  history  and  literature  deal  primarily  with  human 
conduct,  and  on  that  ground  are  to  be  distinguished,  let  us  say, 
from  arithmetic  and  chemistry,  the  chief  object  of  neither  is  to  be 
"  moral."  Literature  is  first  and  foremost  a  fine  art ;  history  is  a 
science  which  reconstructs  the  past.  The  educator  must  respect  as 
such  the  literary  and  historical  material  with  which  he  deals.  Selec- 
tion of  that  material  there  must  be,  according  to  the  many  diverse 
conditions  under  which  different  schools  work  ;  but  the  selection  of 
matter  shoxdd  always  be  justifiable  on  literary  or  historical  grounds. 
"  Cooking  "  history  for  the  sake  of  edification  is  not  permissible 
from  the  point  of  view  of  historical  study  ;  neither  is  it  effective 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  disciplining  of  character.  We  may  not 
omit  all  references  to  war  and  bloodshed  from  the  story  of  human 
progress  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  morals 
to  recall — 

The  scorned  delights,  the  lavished  life, 
The  pain  that  serves  a  oation's  will. 

We  are  not  justified  in  passing  the  summary  judgment  of  a  phrase 
upon  a  Julius  Csasar,  a  Charlemagne,  a  Napoleon.  We  are  not 
true  to  morality  when  we  withhold  from  boys  and  girls  such  a  story 
as  that  of  Lear,  because  it  represents  a  defeat  of  the  good  by  the 
forces  of  evil. 

In  literature  and  in  history  there  are  "  morals  "  of  the  kind  which 
he  who  runs  may  read  ;  others  less  obvious  may  be  pointed  out  by 
a  teacher  who  is  a  sound  student  of  the  one  subject  or  the  other. 
In  all  cases  there  is  the  problem  of  judicious  choice  of  material. 
How  far  any  school  subjects  can  be  utilised  for  moral  instruction  is 
partly  a  question  of  the  teacher's  fitness  to  use  them.      If  he  is  to 
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manipulate  the  ethical  material  which  may  be  found  in  letters  and 
history,  he  must  himself  be  a  properly  instructed  literary  or 
historical  student,  his  own  moral  standard  and  character  being  of 
course  supposed. 

Teachers  who  have  received  a  "  scientific  "  education  are  indis- 
pensable in  the  school,  but  for  other  and  less  cogent  reasons  ;  but  a 
teacher  himself  educated  on  lines  foreign  to  those  of  the  humanist 
is  rarely  capable  of  giving  humanist  instruction  with  success.  If 
those  studies  which,  by  their  very  nature,  are  most  readily  utilised 
for  the  purposes  of  moral  instruction,  are  to  be  taught  with  the 
moral  purpose  in  view,  more  room,  not  less,  ought  to  be  found  for 
humanist  training  in  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  teach. 
That  condition  is  nowhere  more  necessary  than  in  the  case  of  those 
who  teach  boys  and  girls  whose  school  life  is  but  a  brief  one. 

For  the  teacher  counts  in  this  business.  It  is  only  the  rarer 
minds  amongst  his  pupils  who  will  get  all  that  is  possible  from  mere 
juxtaposition  to  a  "  subject."  The  greater  number  require  the 
positive  action  of  another  mind  interposed  between  the  subject  and 
themselves,  suggesting,  discriminating,  guiding  and  inspiring.  To 
ignore  the  teacher's  personaUty  as  a  factor  of  moment  in  the  educa- 
tion of  school  children  seems  to  be  a  mistake  of  general  occurrence 
in  our  time.  Everywhere  money  is  found  in  abundance  to  rear 
handsome  buildings  and  to  set  up  a  lavish  supply  of  apparatus — 
buildings  and  apparatus  which  will  grow  obsolete  long  before  they 
are  worn  out.  But  side  by  side  with  this  not  always  necessary 
expenditure  there  is  a  disposition  to  cut  down  the  sum  to  be  spent 
in  paying  teachers.  It  may  be  a  true  insight  which  prompts  the 
belief  that  those  who  find  their  vocation  in  teaching  are  persors 
somewhat  careless  of  material  reward.  The  belief,  however,  is 
dangerous  as  public  policy,  and  is  fairly  certain  to  overreach  its  If 
in  the  long  run. 

In  sum,  the  humanist  "  subjects  "  are  peculiarly  the  studies  which 
can  be  utilised  for  moral  instruction.  Their  value  lies  in  the  fact 
that  beyond  their  own  special  functions  they  extend  and  magnify 
the  human  intercourse  of  those  who  study  them.  If,  however,  they 
are  to  be  utilised,  it  must  be  in  most  cases  through  the  agency  of 
teachers  who  themselves  are  possessed  by  the  humanist  spirit.  It 
is  to  the  public  interest  that  a  competent  body  of  teachers  of  this 
kind  should  be  maintained  in  schools  of  every  grade  and  type. 
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THE  ETHICAL  UTILISATION  OF  ORDINARY 
SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 

By  GUSTAV  SPILLER 
(General  Secretary  to  the  Congress) 

Educationists  agree  that  every  lesson  must  be  an  ethical  lesson, 
yet  ordinary  lessons  scarcely  seem  to  produce  the  striking  ethical 
results  which  we  might  anticipate  from  the  prevalence  of  such  a 
point  of  view.  Besides,  the  curricula  of  schools  show  no  definite 
sign  of  the  incorporation  of  such  an  idea,  nor,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  do  repeated  visits  to  schools.  We  must  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  presence  of  goodwill,  important  in  itself  and  certain  to 
have  a  good  influence,  is  as  a  general  rule  almost  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  indirect  moral  instruction.  Given,  however,  an  agreement 
among  teachers  that  ethical  results  should  flow  from  every  lesson, 
the  question  is  how  this  might  be  best  achieved. 

One  obvious  way  is  the  introducing  of  ethical  matter  into  the 
lessons.  Yet  this  is  often  emphatically  repudiated  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  mean  the  introduction  of  extraneous  matter,  and  that 
it  would  mar  the  lesson  proper. 

But  why,  we  may  ask,  should  ethical  matter  be  considered 
as  something  extraneous  ?  In  the  arithmetic  lesson  numerous 
examples  referring  to  business  are  to  be  met  with.  In  geography 
we  discuss  the  products  of  the  different  countries.  In  literature 
we  select  pieces  of  prose  and  poetry  to  stimulate  the  sense  of  art. 
Why,  then,  logically,  should  not  the  arithmetic  lesson  give  illustra- 
tions of  temperance,  of  well-doing,  of  wise  expenditure,  and  why 
should  not  the  geography  lesson  refer  constantly  to  the  inter- 
dependence of  nations  in  the  most  vital  matters  ?  Or  why  should 
not  the  history  lesson  point  primarily  to  what  has  been  achieved 
by  united  and  peaceful  efforts  ? 

It  is  sometimes  contended  in  this  connection  that  we  must 
neither  falsify  facts  nor  dilute  them  for  ethical  ends.  However, 
all  depends  as  to  what  we  choose  to  call  fact.  Why  is  the  ethical 
life  less  of  a  fact  than  the  commercial  or  the  military  life  ?  Why 
should  not  the  ethical  facts  displace  these  relatively  less  important 
facts  ?  The  suggestion  here  is  that  what  is  taught  as  fact  is  simply 
what  is  regarded  by  men  as  socially  important,  and  that  when  the 
ethical  life  comes  to  be  regarded  as  socially  the  most  important,  com- 
mercial and  military  interests  will  be  looked  upon  as  quite  secondary 
in  the  school 

Having  gone  thus  far,  I  should  like  to  go  a  step  further  and 
plead  that  every  lesson  should  be   primarily  an   ethical  lesson. 
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Let  me  explain.  The  mathematics  leBson  should  be  in  many  ways 
an  ethical  lesson,  for  the  rigour,  the  coolness  and  the  impartiality 
of  mathematical  reasoning  are  the  very  opposite  of  the  looseness, 
the  passionateness,  and  the  partiality  of  ordinary  thought.  The 
teacher  of  mathematics  who  conceives  his  subject  aright,  will 
attempt  by  a  never-ending  series  of  varied  illustrations  to  give  to 
the  whole  of  the  child's  thought  a  mathematical  bent,  that  is  an 
ethical  bent.  He  will  check  rash  observation,  rash  generalisation, 
rash  deduction,  and  he  will  encourage  thought  being  as  nearly 
mathematically  exact  as  possible. 

As  a  rule  there  is  no  suspicion  that  things  can  be,  and,  there- 
fore, should  be,  verified  or  settled,  and  that  all  the  factors  in  many 
a  problem  are  ettsily  collected  where  there  is  a  wish  that  our 
thought  should  be  mathematical.  Even  where,  as  is  often  the 
case,  enumeration  is  impossible,  we  may  get  as  near  to  certainty  as 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  facts  and  factors  will  allow.  But 
there  is  a  still  further  ethical  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  arith- 
metical teaching.  Already  facts  referring  to  industry  and  commerce 
are  much  employed  in  arithmetic,  and  illustrations  of  a  hygienic 
character  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  We  suggest,  then,  as  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  course,  that  the  more  particularly  arithmetical  or 
mathematical  aspects  of  the  good  life  should  be  plentifully  illus- 
trated in  the  lesson.  Considering  that  conduct  is  the  most 
widespread,  the  most  salient  and  the  most  interesting  fact,  this 
should  require  no  apology. 

The  geography  lesson  is  not  less  a  purely  ethical  lesson.  It 
acquaints  us  with  villages,  towns,  districts  and  countries,  and  this 
prevents  that  gross  ignorance  in  the  shadow  of  which  fellow  hatred 
flourishes.  Geography  shows  men  the  world  over  to  be  pretty 
nearly  alike,  shows  them  to  be  men  first  and  countrymen  after- 
wards. However,  it  should  perhaps  be  said  that  geography  ought 
to  show  this,  or  rather  that  in  future  it  will  show  this.  Geography 
should  prove  how  dependent  one  people  is  on  another,  and  how  we 
should  be  worms  but  for  the  common  heritage  and  the  common 
endeavour.  It  should  show  that  any  country  cutting  itself  com- 
pletely off,  and  also  rejecting  what  it  had  received  from  other 
countries  in  past  times,  would  become  a  barbarous  horde.  It 
should  also  prove  that  men  are  essentially  alike,  and  that  there  is, 
therefore,  no  reason  for  hating  or  despising  the  stranger.  It 
should  illustrate  how  individuals  and  groups  of  men  may  co- 
operate.    And  all  this  without  any  sermonising. 

Similarly  with  history  as  a  school  subject.  Here,  too,  we  meet 
with  an  ethical  lesson  pure  and  simple,  for  the  one  great  fact  of 
history  is  the  development  of  man  from  the  brute  stage  to  the 
civilised  state,  the  working  out  of  the  beast,  the  gaining  control 
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over  nature  and  ourselves.  The  goal  that  history  points  to  is  a  con- 
tinuous development,  until,  through  the  strenuous  endeavours  of 
individuals  and  groups  of  individuals,  mankind  grows  to  consist 
of  men  and  women  fully  developed  intellectually,  physically  and 
morally. 

Moral  progress,  then,  is  the  keynote  of  history,  and  thus  the 
history  lesson  should  be  primarily  an  ethical  lesson,  stimulating  to 
strenuous  personal,  social  and  civic  activity. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  deal  with  other  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  Sufficient  to  say  that  the  reasoning  in  the  above 
paragraphs  may  be  applied,  with  similar  cogency,  to  every  achool 
subject.  Only  this  should  be  added,  that  the  line  of  thought  in 
this  paper  implicitly  assumes  that  every  school  Aibject  represents 
to  a  certain  extent  a  world  of  its  own,  and  that  unless  the  teacher 
builds  bridges  from  one  subject  to  another  his  pupils  will  either 
not  generalise  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired,  or  generalise  it 
recklessly  and  to  no  purpose. 

Conclusions  :  (i)  A  careful  consideration  of  the  topic  of  this 
paper  shows  that  not  only  should  every  lesson  be  enveloped  in  an 
ethical  atmosphere,  but  that  it  should  be  primarily  an  ethical 
lesson.  (2)  A  revolution  of  the  kind  suggested  would  not  imply 
an  arbitrary  subordination  of  facts  to  ethical  ends,  but  a  deeper 
appreciation  and  evaluation  of  facts. 


SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  UTILISED  FOR  MORAL 
INSTRUCTION 

By    A.    SIDGWICK 
(Oxford  XJDiversity) 

In  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  above  subject,  it  is  as  well  to  state  at 
once  what  my  school  experience  has  been.  It  is  confined  to  six 
years  as  a  boy  and  fifteen  years  as  a  master  at  Rugby,  in  the  time 
of  Dr.  Temple  and  of  three  other  headmasters. 

The  moral  instruction  explicitly  given  to  the  school  was  in  those 
days  as  follows  :  Two  hours'  "  Divinity  "  lessons  weekly  ;  the 
regular  sermon  by  the  headmaster  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  service  ; 
special  addresses  by  him  to  Confirmation  candidates,  or  in  preparation 
for  the  Communion  ;  and  short  Sunday  evening  addresses  in  some 
boarding-houses  by  the  housemaster  or  tutor.  The  latter  had  the 
special  ^value  that  they  were  private,  and  informally  given,  by  a 
master  who  knew  well  every  boy  whom  he  was  addressing,  and  who, 
speaking  generally,  had  their  confidence. 
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The  last  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  important  part  of  all,  if 
we  wish  to  estimate,  not  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  moral  instruction, 
but  its  real  efficacy.  If  the  boys  know  their  teacher  well,  and 
believe  in  his  sincerity,  and  in  his  real  interest  in  them  and  desire 
to  help  them,  an  occasional  address  may  be  of  real  value  as  a  moral 
influence,  all  the  more  perhaps  for  being  brief  and  informal. 

And  if  this  is  so,  as  I  believe  was  generally  the  case,  then  the 
suggestion  naturally  arises  that  the  teacher's  opportunity  is  in  no 
way  restricted  to  those  special  religious  occasions,  but  is  widely 
distributed  over  the  hours  of  the  ordinary  secular  school  subjects. 
For  "  moral  instruction,"  properly  understood,  is  not  a  discus  ion  of 
virtues  and  of  duties,  a  commentary  on  the  Decalogue  or  other  codes 
of  conduct,  or  a  formal  inculcation  of  principles  of  any  sort.  It  may 
incidentally  include  some  or  all  of  these,  when  occasion  offers  ;  but 
these  are  not  the  main  things  which  the  boy  chiefly  needs.  What 
he  wants  is  a  standard,  an  aspiration,  an  aim  for  his  ener^es,  a  high 
enthusiasm.  It  is  a  mistake,  in  dealing  with  the  young,  to  separate 
too  sharply  the  intellectual  from  the  moral  enthusiasm  ;  they  are 
closely  connected  and  react  on  each  other.  The  most  obvious  duty 
of  a  schoolboy  is  to  give  his  heart  to  his  work  ;  and  '*  the  inspiring 
teacher,"  as  we  justly  call  him,  is  one  who  converts  this  duty  into 
an  enthusiasm.  In  this  case  the  teacher  is  giving,  and  the  pupil 
receiving,  a  great  moral  stimulus — both  of  them,  perhaps,  without 
knowing  it.  Of  course,  teachers  differ  largely  in  their  native  power 
to  apply  this  moral  stimulus,  but  every  one  can  do  something  to 
acquire  it.  And  of  all  powers  it  is  the  most  abundantly  pro- 
ductive. 

Apart  from  this  first  and  most  notable  kind  of  moral  help  to  the 
young,  which  is  equally  open  to  the  teachers  of  all  subjects,  there  is 
the  other  important  duty  laid  upon  all,  to  give  unfailing  and  dis- 
criminating care  towards  judging  their  pupils'  work — not  to  let 
any  one  fall  below  his  best,  which  breeds  indifference  and  neglect, 
nor  to  expect  too  much,  which  breeds  despair.  But  this  duty  needs 
few  words,  as  it  is  always  with  us,  and  no  teacher  can  long  be 
ignorant  of  the  double  danger,  or  indifferent  to  the  possible  ways  of 
meeting  it. 

For  other  opportunities  of  moral  instruction,  it  is  evident  that 
the  various  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum  are  suitable  in  widely 
different  degrees.  In  science  and  mathematics  there  cannot  be 
said,  without  straining  the  phrase,  to  be  any  such  opening.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  history  and  literature,  dealing  as  they  do  with 
human  character,  feelings,  actions,  passions,  and  their  consequences, 
there  is  much  larger  scope.  The  use  of  such  material  for  this  end 
is,  however,  open  to  grave  dangers,  which  (to  judge  by  examination 
papers  and  their  consequences)  are  not  always  avoided.     One  among 
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the  many  reasons  for  encouraging  the  class-reading  of  plays,  whether 
in  ancient  or  modern  literature,  is  that  they  initiate  the  young  into 
the  study  of  characters  and  their  mutual  action,  in  a  way  which  is 
at  once  healthy,  natural,  and,  if  the  teacher  will  only  allow  it  to  be 
so,  delightful.  The  worst  enemy  of  such  study  is  the  cut-and-dried 
schedule  of  the  different  characters,  dictated  by  the  teacher,  noted 
by  the  class,  and  reproduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  outside  examiner. 
Help  is  doubtless  wanted,  but  it  should  be  carefully  limited,  and 
sparingly  administered.  I  need  not  go  into  detail ;  my  point  is 
that  both  from  history  and  literature  moral  instruction  (that  is,  the 
eliciting  and  strengthening  of  the  pupil's  embryo  feelings  and 
judgments  on  the  persons  and  actions)  can  be  profitably  obtained, 
if  the  teacher  is  skilled  and  careful,  especially  to.  encourage  and 
evoke  taste  and  study,  and  to  avoid  excess  of  any  kind,  particularly 
in  dictating  and  formulating  his  own  estimates. 

Lastly,  another  side  of  literary  teaching,  which,  in  my  view, 
ought  to  be  included  under  moral  instruction,  is  the  initiation  of  the 
young  into  some  sort  of  real  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the  best 
poetry.  This  again  requires  great  vigilance  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  do  it  in  the  right  way,  and  is  rather  a  taste  which 
can  be  caught  by  suggestion  and  sympathy,  than  a  truth  which 
can  be  argued  and  proved.  Some  boys  are  born  possessing  it ;  but 
the  majority  catch  it  from  one  another,  a  sympathetic  friend,  or  a 
teacher  of  insight  and  skill. 

In  brief  summary,  my  view  is  that  moral  instruction  in  schools, 
apart  from  the  special  forms  which  it  naturally  takes  in  connection 
with  the  religious  services,  has  also  diverse  opportunities  in  the 
ordinary  school  life  and  lessons,  where,  though  it  may  be  generally 
called  by  a  different  name,  the  effect  produced  is  really  a  moral 
advance  of  inestimable  value.  If  a  teacher  can  help  or  encourage 
a  boy  to  set  a  high  aim  before  himself,  to  be  no  longer  content  with 
indifference  and  half-excited  energy,  to  care  deeply  for  something 
requiring  pains  and  persistence,  and  so  to  put  his  whole  strength 
into  the  daily  demands  on  his  industry,  then  it  is  idle  to  say  that 
the  teacher's  influence  on  that  boy  may  not  properly  be  called  moral 
instruction. 


HISTORY  AND  MORAL  INSTRUCTION 

By  G.  P.  GOOCH,  M.P.  (London) 

In  no  department  of  education  is  there  more  scope  for  moral 
instruction^or  greater  prospect  of  ^a  rich  harvest  than  in  the  teach- 
ing of  history  ;   but  few  provinces  have  been  less  cultivated.    That 
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historical  instruction  must  be  graded  according  to  age  and  aptitude, 
that  it  must  begin  with  stories  and  work  up  through  men  to  move- 
ments and  problems,  has  been  long  insisted  on  by  Herbartians  and 
is  now  a  commonplace ;  but  a  good  deal  of  patient  reflection  and 
discussion  will  be  needed  before  a  workable  scheme  for  extracting 
the  moral  lessons  of  history  can  be  elaborated.  Slightly  amending 
Bolingbroke's  famous  phrase,  we  may  say  that  history  is  ethics 
teaching  by  example.  The  lessons  thus  taught  may  be  considered 
under  the  following  three  heads,  which  roughly  correspond  to  the 
main  periods  of  development  in  the  child. 

I.  Direct  Influence  on  Character. — The  awakening  mind 
approaches  the  past  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination,  not 
through  the  judgment  or  the  moral  sense.  It  conceives  it  not  as 
history  but  as  story,  focussing  by  a  natural  affinity  on  the  legends 
which  tell  of  the  childhood  of  the  world  and  preserve  the  living 
spirit  of  earlier  ages,  and  taking  the  keenest  interest  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  legendary  heroes,  Achilles  and  Hector,  Ulysses  and 
Romulus,  Abraham  and  Moses,  Eang  Arthur  and  Merlin.  But 
directly  we  pass  from  legend  to  biography,  the  training  of  the  moral 
judgment  can  begin.  ^  Every  child  is  a  partisan.  His  natural 
leaning  is  to  the  victor,  the  bold  warrior  or  statesman  who  sweeps 
the  obstacles  from  his  path.  He  rejoices  in  the  prowess  of  the 
hero  and  has  few  tears  to  spare  for  the  vanquished.  But  the  child, 
under  skilful  guidance,  is  soon  willing  to  look  beyond  mere  success. 
The  praise  of  noble  deeds  excites  instantaneous  response,  the  censure 
of  baseness  and  treachery  evokes  repugnance  and  contempt.  It  is 
when  the  "  great  men  "  of  history  come  within  the  orbit  of  his  pupil 
that  all  the  teacher's  skill  will  be  required.  He  must  attempt  to 
break  the  spell  and  temper  the  fascination  of  the  "  great  man,"  by 
directing  attention  to  the  details  of  his  career  and  suggesting  that 
crimes  are  not  less  criminal  when  committed  by  great  men  than 
by  any  one  else.  He  must  further  explain  that  they  must  be 
judged  not  only  by  their  achievements,  but  by  the  cause  which 
they  served  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  acted.  There  ought  to 
be  no  real  difficulty  in  bringing  home  the  difference  between  the 
egoists  and  the  altruists  of  history,  between  Napoleon,  whose 
insane  ambition  deluged  Europe  with  blood,  and  Washington, 
who,  after  saving  his  country  in  the  field  and  serving  it  in  the 
council-chamber,  retired  to  the  position  of  a  private  citizen.  It  will 
be  unnecessary  in  these  early  stages  to  go  into  the  nuances  of 
character.  The  teacher's  task  is  rather  to  suggest  tests  than  to 
impose  judgments.  He  will  have  laid  a  solid  foundation  if  he  can  set 
the  childish  mind  on  its  guard  against  the  worship  of  military  glory 
and  convince  it  that  true  greatness  does  not  work  for  itself  alone. 
Other  types  of  greatness  must  be  introduced  to  his  attention,  and 
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he  must  learn  from  the  lives  of  King  Alfred,  Joan  of  Arc,  or  Francis 
of  Assisi,  that  there  is  no  true  greatness  without  service.  Youthful 
ideals  thus  founded  on  example  may  well  develop  into  habits  of 
thought  and  rules  of  life. ' 

II.  Civics. — ^As  Civics  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  paper,  it 
will  be  enough  to  say  here  that  they  must  be  founded  on  history. 
From  the  fascination  of  watching  great  careers  and  great  events  it 
is  only  a  step  to  a  dawning  interest  in  the  actors  and  movements  of 
to-day.  The  transition  occurs  when  the  truth  crudely  but  clearly 
expressed  in  Freeman's  phrase,  "  History  is  past  politics  and  politics 
present  history,"  begins  to  be  grasped.  To  an  intelligent  and 
imaginative  mind  the  idea  of  the  continuity  of  the  present  with 
the  past,  of  growth,  of  development,  of  a  life  wider  and  greater  than 
the  life  of  the  individual,  is  in  the  highest  degree  bracing  and 
stimulating.  The  conception  of  causation  gradually  takes  shape, 
and  the  necessity  of  knowing  how  things  come  to  be  what  they  are 
is  apprehended.  The  child  must  be  aided  to  realise  his  relation  to 
the  community,  to  learn  how  the  business  of  his  country  is  carried 
on,  to  understand  how  its  institutions  grew,  and  how  its  privileges 
were  won,  in  what  relation  it  stands  to  other  countries,  and  what 
part  it  plays  on  the  stage  of  the  world.  The  conception  of  civilisa- 
tion as  implying  certain  standards  of  morality,  order,  justice,  liberty, 
culture  and  material  comfort  dawns  on  him,  and  the  conviction 
that  it  is  built  up  by  the  efforts  of  myriads  of  undistinguished  men 
and  women  should  lead  to  a  determination  to  help  in  the  great 
forward  movement. 

III.  Indirect  Influences. — In  the  highest  classes  the  teaching 
of  history  will  serve  the  purpose  of  moral  instruction  chiefly  by  the 
training  of  what  are  in  the  main  intellectual  faculties.  I  have 
only  space  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  directions  in  which  moral 
advance  may  be  expected. 

(a)  The  study  of  history  conceived  as  a  record  of  civilisation, 
a  knowledge  of  the  forces  that  have  made  the  world  what  it  is, 
opens  doors  and  windows  in  the  mind,  creates  a  horizon,  suggests 
great  issues.  Though  intellectual  interests  cannot  destroy  littleness 
of  thought  and  conduct,  they  actively  counterwork  it. 

(6)  It  encoiirages  the  student  to  seek  and  tell  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth,  to  ask  for  evidence,  to  suspect  equivocation  and  to  allow 
for  bias. 

(c)  It  teaches  him  to  apply  the  same  standards  to  his  own 
country  as  to  others,  to  the  Irish  Penal  Laws  as  to  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  thus  disciplines  and  purifies  his  patriotism. 

{d)  The  study  of  other  epochs,  nations,  races,  religions,  institu- 
tions and  customs,  leads  to  the  toleration  of  differences,  to  a  con- 
ception of  civilisation  as  an  accumulation  of  effort  and  achievement 
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working  along  many  lines,  and  to  a  healthy  and  intelligent  cosmo- 
politanism. 

(e)  History  is  the  great  healer  of  past  quarrels,  and  a  perpetual 
rebuke  to  immoderate  partisanship.  We  can  now  see  what  Motley 
could  not,  that  Philip  II.  was  on  the  whole  a  good  man,  trying  to 
do  his  best  according  to  his  lights ;  and  Gardiner  has  related  the 
great  struggle  between  Puritan  and  Royalist  with  equal  sympathy 
and  respect  for  the  leaders  and  ideals  of  both  parties.  History 
leads  us  to  study  the  origin  and  strength  of  systems  which  we 
reject  and  the  better  motives  of  men  who  were  wrong.  Without 
history  there  can  be  no  perspective,  and  without  perspective  there 
can  be  no  justice. 

•  {/)  Thus  we  come  to  look  on  history  as  a  judge,  juster  and 
wiser  than  any  one  man,  without  passion,  fear  or  hope,  neither 
moved  by  race,  religion  or  party,  nor  overawed  by  worldly  greatness, 
success  or  flattery,  a  corrector  of  injustice,  an  avenger  of  innocence, 
a  witness  for  the  paramountcy  of  principle  over  interest. 

.  (g)  Some  would  claim  for  history  that  its  main  contribution  to 
ethics  is  that  it  vindicates  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  But  this  is 
no  matter  for  the  curriculum  or  the  text-book.  Every  teacher, 
and  when  the  time  comes  every  pupil,  must  answer  for  himself  the 
greatest  of  all  questions  that  history  suggests.  To  the  believer  in 
the  guiding  hand,  the  increasing  purpose,  history  is  the  grandest 
of  ethical  object-lessons  ;  and  even  without  such  belief  it  is  rich  in 
the  moral  stimulus,  warning,  discipline  that  the  growing  mind  and 
character  require. 


DIE  CENTRALE  PADAGOGISCH-DIDAKTISCHE 

BEDEUTUNG  DER  GESCHICHTE  IN  DER 

MITTELSCHULE 

Von  Db.  STEPHAN  SCHNELLER 
(Universitatsprofessor,  Kolozsvar,  XJngarn) 

Unser  Mittelschulwesen  krankt  an  manchen  Gebrechen.  Der  auf 
naturwissenschaftUcher  Basis  grossgezogene  Intellektualismus 
will  vom  Glauben,  vom  Leben  und  Weben  im  Reiche  der  Ideale 
nichts  wissen,  dringt  auf  Wissen,  nur  auf  exaktes  Wissen,  womit 
Fachlehrer  riicksichtslos  die  Schiiler  iiberbiirden.  Kein  Wunder, 
dass  nur  zu  oft  statt  wissbegierigen,  von  geistiger  Kraft  strotzenden 
Jiinglingen — wissensmatte  und  wissenssatte  Horer  die  Hochschule 
aufsuchen. 

Und   doch   trotz   dieser  Mattigkeit    und     Sattigkeit  auf   dem 
Gebiete  des  Studiums :    welch  ein  Trotz  der  Selbstiiberb^bung* 
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welch  hungrigbegierige  Sucht  sich  geltendj|[za  machen !  Mit 
Rousseau  wurde  das  Becht  der  Individualitat,  die  Gleichberech- 
tigung  aller  Individuen  proklamiert.  Frei  soli  sich  jedes  Indivi- 
duum  entwickeln  !  Das  Jahrhundert  des  Eandes  ist  angebrochen  ; 
das  Kind,  dieser  Biirge  der  Zukunft,  steht  im  Mittelpunkt !  Seine 
Individualitat  soil  sich  frei  entwickeln,  unbekiimmert  um  die 
altvaterischen  Wiinsche  der  Eltern,  um  die  steife  Pedanterie  der 
Lehrer,  um  die  moralische  Filisterhaftigkeit  der  Umgebung  !  Die 
Individualitat  mit  alien  ihren  Trieben  imd  Instinkten,  mit  ihrer 
urspriinglichen,  kraftigen  Genialitat  soil  sich  frei  entwickeln  und 
auf  den  Ruinen  der  Gegenwart  soil  sich  das'  Standbild  des  Uber- 
menschen  stolz  erheben  ! 

Wir  Padagogen  fragen  ims  betroffen,  was  denn  die  eigentliche 
Ursache  dieser  eigenartigen  Erankheitssymptome  sei  und  dringen 
auf  eine  Antwort :  wie  die  Erankheit  selbst  zu  beheben  ist  ? 

Wir  sind  mit  unserem  Wissensstreben  im  Reiche  des  Bedingten, 
des  Endlichen  stecken  geblieben.  Die  Welt  wurde  uns  demnach 
in  fachmassig  gruppierte  Einzelkenntnisse  zerstiickelt  und  das 
wissende  Einzel-Ich  wurde  in  seinem  empirisch  gegebenen  Sein 
isoliert  der  Ausgangspunkt  und  Massstab  jeder  menschlichen 
Betatigung.  Man  vergass,  dass  nur  ein  einheitliches  Wissen  der 
Einheit  des  Bewusstseins  entspricht  und  dass  das  Wissen  nicht 
in  seiner  exakten  Facticitat,  sondern  nur  das  Wissen  in  seinem 
Werden  zu  einem  lebendigen  Wissen,  einer  belebenden  Eraft  im 
Wissenden  wird. 

Und  man  vergass,  dass  dieses  empirische  Ich  unter  normativer 
Wirkung  des  intelligiblen  Ichs  der  Ausgangspunkt  einer  neuen 
Entwickelung  ist,  deren  Ziel  nicht  die  riicksichtslose  Evolution  des 
Individuums,  sondern  jenes  besseren  Ichs  im  Individuum  ist,  das 
demselben  im  Ausbau  der  Gesammtcultur  der  Menschheit  einen 
unbedingt-einzigartigen  Wert  verleiht,  und  eben  dadurch  die 
Individualitat  zur  Personlichkeit  verklart. 

Personlichkeit  ist  das  Ziel  der  Erziehung  ;  Erziehung  selbst 
ist  die  Einleitung  und  Pflege  jenes  Werdeprocesses,  durch  welchen 
I  das  bessere  Ich  im  Individuum  unter  Einwirkung  der  geschicht- 
'  lichen,  der  socialen  Machte  als  Personlichkeit  Gestalt  gewinnt. 

Lebendiges  Wissen  ist  das  Ziel  des  Unterrichts  ;   Unterricht 

selbst  ist  die  Einleitung  und  Pflege  jenes  Werdeprocesses,  durch 

welchen  der  Schiiler  das  Werden  unserer  Cultur  innerlich  nacher- 

lebt  und  ebendeshalb  in  den  Besitz  dieser  Cultur  als  einer  lebendigen 

befreienden  und  erhebenden  Macht  gelangt. 

*         Durch  jenen  Process  wird  der  Zogling  als  Personlichkeit  zum 

I  wahren  Homo  ;    durch  diesen  gelangt  der  Schiiler  in  den  Besitz 

)  wahrer  Humanitat ! 

Selbst  erlebte,  nacherlebte  Geschichte  fiihrt  zu  jenem  Homo, 
zu  dieser  Humanitat. 
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Und  diese  Gescliichte,  ist  wesentlicli  ein  und  dieselbe,  denn 
das  Leben  eines  Menschen  ist  das  Leben  des  Menschen. 

Die  Geschiclite  bekommt  in  dieser  Beleuchtung  erst  einen 
wirklichen  Sinn,  ein  wirkliches  Ziel ! 

I.  Sie  hat  zu  zeigen  wie  sich  der  Mensch  von  der  Stnfe  des 
sinnlichen  Ichs  entfernt,  auf  welcher  das  Individuum  in  seiner 
sinnlichen  Bestimmtheit  mit  seinen  Instincten  und  Trieben  alien 
Wert  umfasst,  und  alles  Andere  zum  blossen  Mittel  wird  ;  auf 
welcher  ebendeshalb  gut  nur  das  Angenehme,  Nutzliche,  wissens- 
wert  nur  das  Auffallende  ist ;  auf  welcher  alle  Vorstellungen  nur 
durch  das  sinnliche  Schema  (Zeit  und  Raum)  verbunden  oder 
durch  Lieblingsvorstellungen  in  fantastischer  Form  appercipiert 
werden ;  auf  welcher  das  uns  Wunderbare  zur  Natur,  das  Willkiir- 
liche  und  Zuf allige  zum  Motiv,  das  Leben  zum  Kampfe  AUer  gegen 
Alle  wird. 

II.  Die  Geschichte  hat  zu  zeigen,  wie  sich  der  Mensch  zuerst  in 
der  Familie  auf  die  Stufe  des  geschichtlichen  Ichs  erhebt ; 
wie  sich  diese  Urzelle  erweitert  und  difEerenziert ;  wie  das  Vater- 
haus  endlich  zum  Vaterland,  die  Familientradition  zur  Wissenschaft, 
die  Familiensitte  zum  Gesetz  und  der  Familiensinn  zur  Vater- 
landsliebe  wird  ;  wie  alle  die  ¥actoren,  die  im  Paterfamilias  vereint 
waren,  sich  im  Priestertum,  im  Monarchen,  im  Richter  und  Beam- 
tenstande  differenzieren  ;  und  wie  alle  diese  Entwickelungsetappen 
des  geschichtlichen  Ichs  gemeinschaftlich  das  characterisiert, 
dass  aller  Wert  nunmehr  in  dem  Culturschatz  der  Gemeinschaft 
liegt,  der  Einzelne  bloss  ein  Mittel  dieser  geschichtlichen  Machte 
nur  insofern  eine  Existenzberechtigung  und  einen  Wert  hat,  als  er 
sich  mit  den  dogmatisch  gegebenen  Gulturschatzen  der  Gemein- 
schaft vertraut  macht  und  sie  in  vorgeschriebener  Weise  ins  Leben 
umsetzt.  Unbedingter  Gehorsam,  Unterwerfung,  reiner,  volUger 
Altruismus  ist  die  Pflicht  und  Tugend  des  Einzelnen  ;  anerkannt 
und  gepriesen  zu  werden,  das  Ziel  und  Motiv  seines  Handeln^ 
(Ambition) ;  logische  Verarbeitung  des  dogmatisch  Gegebenen 
seine  theoretische  Aufgabe  ;  Gesetzlichkeit  und  Correctheit  die 
Form  seines  an  sich  wertlosen  Lebens. 

Der  Einzslmensch  ist  wohl  auf  dieser  Entwickelungsstufe  in 
seiner  sinnlichen  Natur  discipliniert,  in  seinem  Geiste  cultiviert 
und  doch  in  seinem  eigentlichen  Ich,  in  seiner  Individualitat, 
gebrochen,   vernichtet. 

III.  Die  Geschichte  zeigt  endlich,  wie  die  uniformen  Gebilde 
wohl  gross  und  gewaltig  erscheinen  :  in  Wirklichkeit  aber  den 
StUrmen  der  Zeiten  nicht  gewachsen  in  sich  selbst  zerfallen ;  dass 
ein  Organismus  desto  voUkommener  und  widerstandsfahiger  ist, 
jemehr  er  sich  in  seinen  Organen  individuell  gliedert.  Und  dass 
der  Wert  der  Organe  fiir  den  Organismus  sich  umsomehr  steigert. 
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je  eigenartiger,  je  einzigartiger  die  Leistung  dieses  Organes  ist. 
Die  geschichtlichen  Iche  verlieren  ihren  ucdformen,  dog- 
matischen,  gesetzlichen  Character,  weiden  selbst  zu  beseelten  in- 
dividuellen  Oebilden,  die  in  letzter  Reihe  dem  Organismus  der 
Humanitat,  dem  Reiche  Gottes  als  Organe  dienen. 

Auch  in  jedem  Einzelwesen  zeigt  sich  ein  den  Gesamt* 
organismus  eigenartig  bauendes,  besseres  Ich,  das  durch  die 
disciplinierende  imd  cultivierende  Arbeit  der  geschichtlichen 
Machte  geweckt  als  eine  hohere,  gottliche  Macht,  als  unser 
gottlicher  Zweckgedanke  bewusst  wird.  Die  auf  der  ge- 
schichtlichen Stnfe  gebrochene  IndividuaUtat  tritt  ims  jetzt 
wieder,  aber  in  reiner  Gestalt  entgegen ;  die  von  diesem  reinen 
Ich  bestimmte  IndividuaUtat  verklart  sich  auf  dieser  Stufe  des 
reinen  Ichs  zur  Personlichkeit.  Dieses  unser  reines  Ich  ist 
nunmehr  bestimmend :  wir  sind  in  dieser  Gebundenheit 
f  rei !  Indem  wir  dieses  unser  Selbst  setzen,  dienen  wir  in 
einziger  Art  den  Andem.  Egoismus,  Altruismus  sind  keine 
Gegensatze!  Je  tiefer  wir  in  Gott  wurzeln,  in  desto  weiteren 
Kreisen  dienen  wir  dem  Nachsten.  Religion,  Moral  erganzen 
sich  !  Auch  unser  Wissen,  unsere  Wissenschaft  andert  Gegenstand 
und  Methode.  Das  an  sich  WertvoUe  ist  ihr  Gegenstand  :  alles,  oft 
das  Unscheinbarste  ist  fiir  sie  von  hochster  Bedeutung !  Gerade 
die  Anfange  des  Entstehens  sind  entscheidend  fiir  das  kiinftige 
Werden.  Im  Werden  expliciert  sich  das  eigentiimliche  Wesen  des 
Dinges,  das  Gesetz  seiner  Entwickelung.  Nur  selbstvergessene 
Hingabe,  ein  Sinnen  undLebenim  Andem,  kurz :  nur  die  Liebe 
erschliesst  uns  das  unendliche  Gebiet  des  Wissens,  damit  auch  durch 
diese  Arbeit,  durch  die  Beherrschung  der  Natur,  durch  die  Bewertung 
jedes  Einzelnen  als  eines  individuellen  Organs  der  Gesamtheit — 
das  Reich  der  Liebe,  das  Reich  Gottes — erbauet  werde. 

Die  Geschichte  in  dieser  Beleuchtung  giebt  uns  ein  einheit- 
liches,  ein  lebendiges,  in  die  Zukunft  weisendes  Wissen  ;  und  bewirkt 
zugleich  in  uns,  indem  wir  sie  nacherleben,  die  Erhebung  unserer 
IndividuaUtat  zur  Personlichkeit. 

Dieser  Geschichtsimterricht  ist  somit  an  sich  ein  erziehender. 

Wenn  nun  die  Mittelschule  eine  hohere  allgemeine  Bildung 
vermitteln  soil  (wenn  wir  nun  als  Aufgabe  der  Mittelschule  im 
Unterschiede  zu  den  Fachschulen  doch  die  Vermittelung  einer 
hohem  allgemeinen  Bildung  und  die  Vorbereitung  fiir  das 
Hochschulstudium  beibehalten):  so  muss  nach  Beibringung  der 
notwendigen  Elemente  der  Sprachen,  des  Rechnens  in  den  unteren 
Elassen,  die  Geschichte  der  centrale  Lehrgegenstand  derselben 
werden. 

ReUgion,  Litteratur,  Geografie,  Singen,  Zeichnen,  Turnen  vertie- 
fen,  beziehungsweise  iUustrieren  in  Nebenstunden  die  Geschichte. 
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Naturwissenschaften  reclinen  wenigstens  durch  ihre  geschicht- 
liche  Methode  nvit  dem  Concentrationsgedanken. 

Logik,  Grammatik,  Mathematik,  Geometrie,  stehen  in  ganz 
loser  Verbindung  mit  der  Geschichte  und  eignen  sich  schon  deshalb, 
aber  auch  mit  Riicksicht  auf  die  Klage  der  tjberbiirdung  und 
auf  die  Forderung  individuell-freier  Entwickelung  in  den  hoheren 
Elassen  zu  wahlfreien  Gegenstanden. 


THE  ETHICAL  VALUE  OF  THE  TEACHING  OF 
ENGLISH  LITEKATURE 

By  Miss  ALICE  WOODS 
(Principal  of  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College,  London) 

Ik  80  short  a  paper  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  one  side  of 
literature  teaching  is  to  be  considered. 

The  training  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  as  such,  will  be  omitted 
altogether,  and  attention  concentrated  entirely  on  the  actual  moral 
value  to  tlie  pupil  of  a  study  of  English  literature. 

"  What  is  our  ethical  aim  in  education  ?  " 

Herbart  and  his  followers  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  the  training 
of  the  character  of  the  child  as  an  individual.  The  production  of 
a  good  will  was  the  supreme  necessity.  This  idea  is  more  and  more 
widening  out  into  the  training  of  the  child  as  a  member  of  society. 
The  action  of  the  child  on  his  social  environment,  his  duties  as  a 
citizen,  are  dwelt  upon  ;  the  ideal  of  the  perfected  individual  leads 
on  to  the  ideal  of  that  individual  as  a  social  being.  This  evolution 
is  strongly  marked  in  American  books  on  education.  Possibly  we 
may  agree  with  Dr.  Felix  Adler  when  he  indicates  in  his  book, 
"  The  Religion  of  Duty,"  that  our  educational  aim  should  be  the 
production  of  "  a  vigorous  unique  personality  in  right  relationship 
to  other  personalities."  If  so,  how  can  any  one  attain  to  these 
right  relationships  ?  He  must,  at  least,  be  a  servant  of  others. 
But  for  a  wise  and  righteous  servant  to  contribute  an  original 
element  to  his  life's  work  there  must  be  at  least  four  essential 
qualities,  a  vivid  imagination,  a  wide  sympathy,  a  sound  judgment, 
and  constant  self-control.  It  is  just  these  four  qualities  that  are 
specially  fostered  by  the  right  teaching  of  English  literature. 

We  human  beings  fail  more,  perhaps,  morally  from  our  want 
of  imagination  than  from  any  other  cause ;  we  do  not  foresee  the 
results  that  will  follow  our  selfish  abstinence  from  interference 
with  evil,  the  pain  that  is  given  by  the  unkind  word,  or  the  harm 
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done  by  a  lack  of  moral  courage,  just  because  we  have  not  imagina- 
tion enough  to  "  put  ourselves  into  our  neighbour's  shoes."  The 
child  is  almost  bound  to  identify  himself  with  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  'literature.  He  is,  for  the  time  being,  Ulysses  or 
Nausicaa,  Sigurd  or  Signy,  the  Red-Cross  Knight  or  Una,  Amyas 
Leigh  or  the  adventurous  heroes  of  Stevenson's  stories.  The  world 
around  him  supplies  him  insufficiently  with  types  and  characters  : 
the  world  of  literature  gives  him  abundantly  what  he  needs. 

At  the  same  time  his  sympathies  widen  out.  Throujgh  litera- 
ture the  child  of  wealthy  parents  is  introduced  to  the  struggles 
and  pains  of  poverty,  the  country  child  to  the  joys  and  horrors  of 
town  life,  and  vice  versd.  The  prosaic  child  learns  of  fairy  land 
and  its  wonders,  the  retiring  child  of  fight  and  struggle,  and  the 
young  combatant  of  quiet  paths  and  still  waters.  Boys  learn  about 
adults  and  girls,  girls  of  adults  and  boys,  gaining  far  more  know- 
ledge than  there  is  at  present  any  chance  for  them  to  gain  with  our 
monastic  system  of  education. 

It  behoves  the  teacher,  no  doubt,  to  utilise  the  sympathies  thus 
roused,  but  the  seed  at  least  is  sown  in  the  literature  lesson. 

Mr.  Stanley  Hall's  dismay  because  girls  choose  heroes  and  not 
heroines  for  their  models  seems  groundless,  for  their  choice  is  surely 
a  sign  that  they  admire  those  qualities  which  are  essentially  human 
and  desirable  for  all  of  us,  in  whichever  sex  they  appear. 

Sound  judgment  is  as  needful  an  element  in  service  as  imagina- 
tion and  wide  sympathy.  This  too  grows  through  a  study  of 
English  literature.  Evil  deeds  need  not  be  shirked.  The  child 
must  be  brought  face  to  face  with  evil  as  well  as  with  good,  for  it  is 
only  by  the  contrast  that  we  can  learn  to  appreciate  the  difference. 
The  conduct  of  tl^e  characters  brought  forward  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  child  and  teacher  ;  the  causes  of  failure,  the  reasons 
for  success,  the  apparent  failure  and  the  real  triumph.  The  con- 
trasts and  comparisons  necessarily  all  help  to  a  habit  of  weighing  and 
considering  the  conduct  of  self  and  others. 

The  self-control  that  is  held  to  be  gained  from  the  right 
teaching  of  English  literature  is  less  obvious.  It  comes  chiefly 
through  reading  aloud  and  recitation. 

A  sense  of  the  beauty  and  the  power  of  the  human  voice  can 
be  brought  to  all  by  judicious  training.  Voice  management  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  forms  of  self-control,  and  affords  an  interesting 
field  for  moral  work  of  great  importance.  To  be  truly  successful, 
shyness  and  self-consciousness  must  be  overcome,  the  emotional 
nature  developed,  and  moderation  exercised. 

To  have  learned  to  express  beautifully  the  beautiful  ideas  of 
great  writers,  is  one  means  by  which  we  may  take  refuge  from  care 
and  worry,  and  gain  control  over  wrath  and  passion. 
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So  far,  all  the  moral  training  values  mentioned  in  the  teaching 
of  English  literature  have  been  indirect,  but  though  it  is  in  indirect 
moral  training  that  the  greatest  help  to  the  child's  ethical  develop- 
ment is  to  be  found,  I  would  by  no  means  refuse  to  allow  the 
teacher  opportunity  for  direct  moral  teaching  in  the  literature 
lesson. 

Children  on  intimate  terms  with  their  teacher  respond  readily 
to  the  direct  lessons  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  parable  or 
allegory.  They  do  not  object  to  consider  how  they  can  resemble 
their  chosen  heroes  in  daily  life,  and  will  follow  eagerly  the  applica- 
tion of  the  downfall  of  Macbeth  to  the  gradual  giving  way  to  evil  of 
modem  characters. 

To  sum  up  :  the  great  value  of  English  literature  teaching  in 
regard  to  morality  is  indirect.  Indeed,  such  teaching  can  hardly  be 
omitted  in  some  form  from  a  single  lesson.  But  there  are  occasions 
when  the  teacher  can  use  his  or  her  opportunity  for  giving  as  direct 
a  moral  lesson  as  in  ''  lessons  on  conduct,"  and  with  far  less  danger 
of  being  unpalatable  and  obtrusive  from  the  pupil's  point  of  view. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

By  Canon  GLAZEBROOK  (Ely) 

By  way  of  preface  I  must  offer  two  observations.  Being  profoundly 
convinced  that  no  substantial  moral  teaching  can  be  given  apart 
from  religion,  I  cannot  altogether  avoid  references  to  religious 
questions.  The  limits  of  space  making  it  impossible  to  speak  of  the 
whole  Bible,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  Old  Testament,  which 
raises  the  main  problems. 

In  the  art  of  life,  as  in  the  other  arts,  the  teacher  has  to  deal 
not  only  with  ultimate  principles  but  also  with  those  media 
axiomata  which  are  useful  and  necessary  guides  to  the  beginner. 
The  teacher  of  painting  is  content  at  first  to  give  empirical  rules, 
leaving  the  higher  truths  of  beauty  to  be  recognised  when  the 
pupil  is  ripe  for  them.  The  teacher  of  geometry  lays  down  rules 
and  definitions  which  are  not  exact,  and  teaches  the  pupil  to 
regard  them  as  absolute  until  he  can  understand  how  they  are  all 
modified  by  the  conception  of  a  plane  as  part  of  an  infinite  sphere. 
But  the  teacher  of  morality  is  in  a  different  position;  He  knows 
that  his  pupils  are  familiar  at  least  with  the  phrases  of  higher 
principle  even  while  they  have  not  mastered  the  lower.  He 
knows  that  youth  has  its  77iedia  aodomata,  its  imperfect  principles 
and  motives,  to  which  appeal  must  be  made  by  all  who  wish  to 
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have  a  real  influence  ;  and  yet  he  cannot  ignore  the  absolute 
principles  of  truth,  purity,  and  unselfishness,  which  are  summed  up 
in  such  a  familiar  sentence  as  "love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
He  is  therefore  daily  face  to  face  with  the  problem  :  How  is  it 
possible  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  persons  to  recognise 
two  sets  of  motives  and  standards.  Where  can  he  find  a  text- 
book which  treats  different  stages  of  morality  as  connected  in 
spite  of  their  differences  ;  which  recognises  unity  without  confusing 
the  moral  sense  ?  The  only  text-book  for  which  this  merit  can  be 
claimed  is  the  Bible.  There  alone  are  to  be  found  within  the  same 
covers  examples,  beautifully  simple  and  concrete,  of  the  preparatory 
and  the  final  stages  of  moral  principle.  For  the  Bible  is  the  record 
of  the  way  in  which  one  of  the  most  gifted  races  of  mankind  was 
led  upward  from  a  very  low  standard  of  conduct  to  the  highest. 
It  presents  each  standard  in  turn  as  absolute,  yet  it  implicitly 
reconciles  them  by  ascribing  them  all  to  the  same  authority. 
Without  formal  reasoning,  but  by  the  simple  force  of  dramatic 
narrative,  it  shows  how  the  savage  patriotism,  which  cried 
"  Blessed  shall  Jael  (the  murderess)  be  above  woinen  in  the  tent," 
may  be  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  that  human  brotherhood  which 
declares  that  in  Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  barbarian  nor 
Scythian,  bondman  nor  freeman,  but  all  are  one  in  Him. 

Only,  if  this  ordered  progress  is  to  be  felt  as  a  reality  and  used 
as  an  instrument  of  moral  training,  the  real  sequence  of  thought 
must  be  followed.  For  the  history  of  the  earliest  times,  for 
instance,  we  must  use  the  earliest  documents,  not  those  which 
read  into  patriarchal  stories  the  afterthoughts  of  post-exilic  piety. 
The  teacher  must  frankly  assume,  but  never  obtrude,  the  assured 
results  of  modern  scholarship.  In  the  Pentateuch  he  must 
separate  the  early  and  the  late  narratives  of  the  same  events 
which  a  post-exilic  editor  has  interwoven  with  misguided 
ingenuity.  He  must  not  allow  the  vivid  narratives  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  to  be  confused  by  the  revisions  of  the  chronicler  ;  nor 
apply  to  the  age  of  the  early  prophets  the  standards  which  were 
set  up  by  their  disciples  who  wrote  the  books  of  the  law. 

Without  these  precautions  he  will  repeat  the  error  which  fifty 
or  even  thirty  years  ago  made  Old  Testament  lessons  generally 
ineffective  and  often  harmful.  The  child  who  was  taught  that  all 
the  Bible  stories  were  literal  history,  and  on  the  same  moral  level, 
was  either  disabled  from  perceiving  moral  distinctions,  or  prepared 
for  a  rejection  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  For  if  the  Jehovah 
who  instructed  Jacob  to  cheat  Laban,  bade  Joshua  to  massacre  the 
women  and  children  of  Canaan,  sent  bears  to  kill  the  children  who 
mocked  Elisha,  or  accepted  such  homage  as  is  offered  in  the  69th 
Psalm,   were  to  be  regarded    not    as  a  conception  relative  to  a 
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barbarous  age,  but  as  an  authoritative  picture  of  the  one  true  God, 
then  it  would  inevitably  follow  that  the  ruler  of  the  world  was  not, 
in  the  modern  sense,  a  moral  being.   :«;«^^ 

That  method  is  happily  becoming  [extinct ;  but  it  has  a 
successor  in  the  modern  Euhemerism  which  turns  everything  into 
allegory.  In  the  story  of  Samson,  for  example,  the  simple  motives 
and  rude  actions  of  the  hero  are  explained  away  until  the  humorous 
irresponsible  giant  appears  as  a  prophet-like  patriot  with  a  high 
sense  of  a  mysterious  mission.^i  So  that  which  even  Milton's  genius 
could  not  make  poetically  plausible  is  presented  crudely  and 
dogmatically  in  text-books  for  pupil  teachers.  Such  unreality 
tends  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  morality  and  religion 
alike. 

Granted  that  the  teaching  is  to  be  simple,  frank,  and  historical, 
let  us  consider  some  of  the  advantages  which  the  Old  Testament 
possesses  as  a  moral  text-book.  First  of  all,  it  is  interesting. 
The  epics  of  Joseph  and  David,  the  tragedies  of  Elijah  and  Isaiah, 
have  an  undying  charm  which  nothing  can  destroy.  Secondly,  it 
is  full  of  variety.  It  offers  examples  of  almost  every  stage  of 
moral  development.  Whatever  the  pupil's  moral  attitude,  there  is 
some  Jewish  hero  that  appeals  to  him.  That  hero's  actions  can  be 
traced  to  their  motives  and  followed  to  their  consequences.  He 
can  be  treated  with  sympathy  in  so  far  as  he  attains  the  standard 
of  his  times,  and  yet  criticised  in  so  far  as  his  motives  are  not  those 
which  we  recognise  as  absolute.  So  the  pupil  may  learn  at  once  to 
appropriate  those  media  axiomata  which  fit  him  and  yet  to  realise 
that  there  is  something  beyond  and  above  them.  And  any  sense 
of  inconsistency  which  might  arise  is  checked  in  his  mind  by  the 
fact  that  both  standards  find  a  place  in  the  sacred  volume. 

Man's  ideal  of  duty  for  himself  is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
his  conception  of  God's  nature  and  providence.  Any  advance  in 
the  one  must  correspond  to  an  advance  in  the  other.  Here  again 
the  Bible  offers  what  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  :  for  it  shows  in  a 
simple  concrete  fashion  how  the  moral  standard  for  individuals  and 
for  nations  has  always  borne  a  direct  relation  to  that  which  they 
believed  about  the  character  of  God  and  the  order  of  his  govern- 
ment. Whether  we  speak  of  these  beliefs  objectively  as  revelation 
or  subjectively  as  the  evolution  of  religious  faith,  it  is  certain  that 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  Israel  present  conceptions  of  God 
which  have  a  natural  adaptation  to  the  childhood  and  youth  of 
every  individual.  Each  of  these  conceptions  can  be  used  in  turn  as 
a  help  and  suggestion,  while  all  alike  are  regarded  as  steps  leading 
to  that  which  is  highest.  So  the  tribal  God  who  dwelt  amid  the 
clouds  of  Sinai,  and  the  Lord  of  the  nations  in  whose  hand  Assyria 
was  but  as  a  rod,  are  brought  into  relation  with  -the    heavenly 
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Father  who  makes  his  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good, 
and  sends  his  rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  So  it  is  that, 
owing  to  the  happy  constitution  of  the  Bible,  the  di£ELCulties 
of  a  double  standard,  apparently  so  formidable,  solvuntur 
ambulando. 


THE  ETHICAL  USE  OF  THE  BIBLE  IN  SCHOOLS 

By  STANTON  COIT,  Ph.D.  (London) 

I  WISH  first  to  specify  six  effects  which  I  conceive  that  school 
education  ought  to  produce  within  the  mind  of  the  child  by  the 
time  he  is  eighteen.  Then  I  shall  try  to  show  that  these  effects  would 
be  best  securedby  a  system  of  all-round  school  education  culminating 
in  the  daily  study  of  the  Bible  from  a  freely  critical  and  yet  domi- 
nantly  ethical  point  of  view. 

1.  One  of  the  ends  to  be  achieved  by  school  education  is  that 
the  youth  by  the  age  of  eighteen  shall  be  filled  with  a  sense  of  the 
universal  validity,  inexorableness  and  reality  of  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect.  He  must  realise  vividly  that  no  event,  mental  or 
physical,  happens  except  as  the  resultant  of  the  sum-total,  mental 
and  physical,  of  the  ordered  cosmos  ;  he  must  know  that  the  pre- 
sent in  every  detail  is  the  child  of  the  past  and  the  parent  of  the 
future ;  that  nothing  happens  which  is  not  due  to  precedent  events, 
and  that  because  we  cannot  trac^  any  given  occurrence  to  its 
''  secondary  causes  ''  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  it  was  not  due 
to  such  causes. 

2.  A  second  desideratum  is  that  the  youth  by  the  age  of 
eighteen  shall  have  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  fact  that  the 
events  of  physical  nature  are  never  "signs"  or  "portents,"  or  fraught 
with  occult  psychic  influences,  or  with  hints  and  messages  to  guide 
us  in  the  carrying  out  of  human  desires.  The  youth  must  feel  no 
possible  interest  of  an  astrological  as  distinct  from  an  astronomical 
nature,  or  of  an  alchemistic  as  opposed  to  a  chemical,  or  of  a 
spiritistic  or  psychical-research  order  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  most 
rigorously  scientific  psychology. 

3.  Thirdly,  it  is  necessary  that  the  child  when  he  leaves  the 
secondary  school  shall  have  no  belief  in  the  significance  of  dreams. 
He  must  not  think  that  they  might  furnish  clues  to  one^s  spiritual 
destiny  or  revelations  of  an  unseen  spirit-world,  or  that  they  should 
be  respected  and  followed  in  preference  to  the  perceptions  and 
thoughts  of  waking  life  ;  but  he  must  count  them  as  by-products 
of  general  mental  and  physical  conditions,  and  as  having  no  meaning 
except  as  symptoms  of  these. 
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4.  A  fourth  end  devoutly  to  be  worked  for  is  that  the  youth  on 
leaving  school  shall  have  come  to  perceive  the  organic  spiritual  unity 
of  human  beings  in  society,  and  that  he  shall  have  learnt  to  count 
his  inmost  spiritual  experiences — ^aspirations,  enthusiasms  and 
regrets — as  his  own  reactions  in  meeting  the  influences  which  stream 
in  upon  him,  often  at  the  moment  altogether  unperceived,  from 
the  corporate  life  and  thought  of  society. 

5.  Accompanying  the  teacher's  efforts  towards  the  producing  of 
this  impression  upon  the  child's  mind  must  be  a  continual  attempt 
to  awaken  in  the  youth  a  desire  to  serve  human  society  as  the 
chief  end  of  existence,  and  a  sense  of  the  imperative  responsibility 
of  following  those  lines  of  conduct  and  developing  those  disposi- 
tions of  the  will  which  contribute  to  the  efl&ciency,  health  and 
perpetuity  of  families,  cities  and  States,  in  so  far  as  these  embody 
the  principles  of  organic  life. 

6.  And  lastly,  in  the  interests  of  every  nation  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  its  youth  by  the  age  of  eighteen  shall  accept  as 
the  essence  of  true  religion,  reverence  for  the  ideal  of  a  perfected 
humanity  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  its  realisation  upon  earth. 

Experience  shows  that  the  historical  and  critical  study  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments — as  embodied,  let  us  say,  in  the  method, 
spirit  and  results  given  in  the  "  Encyclop89dia  Biblica  " — constitutes 
the  finest  conceivable  discipline  in  concrete  reasoning,  in  using  the 
moral  judgment,  in  cultivating  a  sense  of  literary  proportion,  in 
realising  the  sublime  human  purpose  in  history,  in  respecting  and 
loving  high  types  of  character;  and  in  fostering  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  social  justice.  > 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  past  the  Biblical  instruction  of 
children  has  been  the  chief  means  by  which  the  very  opposites  of 
the  first  four  effects  of  education  which  I  have  specified  have  been 
produced.  The  Bible  has  been  used  to  teach  that  the  order  of 
nature  might  be  continually  interrupted  by  events  due  to  no  pre- 
cedent finite  happening,  that  physical  occurrences  might  be  signs  and 
portents,  warnings  and  hints,  that  dreams  have  sometimes  been  sent 
from  a  transcendent  sphere  as  revelations  or  forebodings  of  danger 
or  as  prophecies  of  success  to  mortals,  and  that  one's  deepest  moral 
perceptions  and  aspirations  emanate  not  from  within  the  spiritual 
organism  of  society,  but  from  beyond  it  and  uncaused  by  it. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  assert  that  the  book  which  has 
best  served  to  bring  about  these  unscientific  and  anti-social  effects 
is  also  the  very  book  which  can  best  produce  the  directly  opposite 
ones.  Yet  upon  second  thought  it  will  be  found  that,  if  in  the 
hands  of  a  teacher  who  believes  in  the  occurrence  of  events  not 
naturally  caused  the  Bible  was  elBSicacious  in  producing  such  beliefs, 
it  will  be  equally  so  in  the  contrary  direction  when  the  teacher's 
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object  is  to  instil  a  belief  in  the  universality  of  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect.  For  the  Bible  furnishes  in  its  stories  the  very  material, 
by  reasoning  critically  about  which  men  have  been  led  to  reject 
miracles  altogether.  A  child  will  not  grow  into  the  scientific  habit 
of  thinking,  if  all  reference  to  miracles  and  the  history  of  so-called 
supernatural  events  is  barred  out  from  his  systematic  consideration 
in  school  hours  ;  indeed,  to  hear  nothing  of  pre-scientific  views  of 
life  is  not  the  way  to  become  fortified  against  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  necessary  early  to  become  acquainted  and  to  grow  year 
by  year  more  intimately  familiar  with  them.  I  will  not  say,  as 
many  do,  that  it  is  necessary  in  early  childhood  to  believe  them  ; 
but  it  certainly  does  no  harm  if  at  the  beginning  they  are  believed, 
provided  the  teacher  is  continually  encouraging  a  freely  critical  and 
dominantly  ethical  examination  of  them. 

I  have  only  space  to  give  with  briefest  mention  the  ethical  and 
religious  advantages  which  would  issue  from  the  Higher  Criticism 
of  the  Bible  in  schools.  Moral  instruction  should  always  reveal 
not  only  the  inner  sanctions — the  satisfaction  of  doing  right  and 
the  love  of  right  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity — 
but,  side  by  side  with  these  highest  motives  and  always  interpene- 
trating them,  should  be  presented  politics,  history,  biography  and 
literature,  in  order  that  the  child  might  never  fall  into  the  error  of 
imagining  that  the  judgment  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  desire  to 
do  right  and  eschew  evil,  are  activities  that  spring  into  the  mind 
full-grown  from  some  transcendent  source  or  from  some  inmost 
centre  of  the  isolated  individual.  The  child  must  know  that  morality 
has  been  a  slow  social  growth,  due  to  struggle  and  experience  in 
families,  cities  and  States.  Now,  the  Bible,  more  than  any  other 
literature,  presents  the  growth  of  justice  through  the  long  cen- 
turies of  a  nation's  struggles,  and  the  evolution  of  human  insight 
into  the  requirements  of  justice. 

English  history  has  not  yet  Jbeen  written  from  this  Bible  point 
of  view,  or  with  the  Bible  motive  of  disciplining  a  people  to  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  nation's  ideal  cause.  It  might  be  so  written  ;  and, 
when  it  is,  it  would  deserve  to  supersede  the  Bible  if  as  well  done ; 
but  even  then  it  could  not  be  of  equal  value  with  the  Higher 
Criticism  as  a  discipline  in  concrete  reasoning  and  as  a  warning 
against  occultism. 
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-     THE  CONTKIBUTION  OF  NATURE-STUDY 
TO  MORAL  EDUCATION 

By  Miss  C.  von  WYSS 
(London  Day  Training  College) 

In  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  nature-study  can  definitely  aid 
moral  development. 

The  nature-sturdy  stage  of  science,  though  frequently  entered 
upon  by  adults,  is  most  perfectly  experienced  by  the  little  child,  to 
whom  the  world  is  new.  Nature  is  to  him  truly  "  natura,"  the 
about-to-be-born,  revealed.  Each  discovery  calls  for  undifferen- 
tiated mental  states,  the  response  being  partly  intellectual  and 
partly  emotional.  At  first  he  simply  experiences  and  remembers, 
and  these  processes  are  accompanied  by  pleasurable  or  painful 
emotions.  At  the  very  early  stage  the  response  which  he  shows  to 
the  unknown  is  the  desire  for  intellectual  control — ^to  understand, 
and  interpret,  and  explain.  There  is  a  feeling  of  distinct  discomfort 
relatively  to  something  interesting  but  wholly  strange,  and  he 
hastens  to  dispel  it.  He  notices  sights,  and  sounds,  and  movements 
similar  to  those  which  come  into  his  own  life — he  understands  the 
latter,  and  transfers  the  same  meaning  to  the  former  and  is 
relieved — ^hence  the  animistic  interpretation  of  nature.  Now 
comes  school,  in  its  widest  sense,  with  its  peculiar  training,  and 
the  child  is  told  many  things  and  supplied  with  explanations  of  a 
different  kind  and  more  essentially  logical.  At  this  time  he  is  in  a 
most  precarious  condition — bereft  of  his  former  spontaneous  simple 
interpretations,  partly  because  they  are  to  him  no  longer  satisfying, 
and  partly  because  the  instruction  he  receives  in  no  way  sanctions 
them. 

At  this  stage  in  child-development  nature-study  has  an  im- 
portant character-forming  function  to  perform.  The  great  tendency 
that  the  child  shows  in  his  passing  weakness  is  to  cling  to  some 
authority,  some  tradition,  and  to  accept  it  unquestioningly.  Not 
only  is  he  less  inclined  to  investigate — ^the  monkeyish  curiosity  is 
passing,  but  even  when  he  perceives  some  phenomenon  he  often 
dare  not  read  it  aright,  because  his  interpretation  does  not  tally 
with  the  teaching  received.  Thus,  at  noon  the  sim  is  inmiediately 
overhead  is  a  lesson  taught,  and  the  boy  who  has  watched  the  sun 
and  has  never  seen  it  overhead  repeats  this  lesson.  In  nature-study 
we  develop  the  habit  of  observing  and  investigating  directly  without 
the  intervention  of  other  minds  in  the  shape  of  teacher,  book,  or 
picture,  and  of  stating  simply  the  fact  seen  actually,  not  inferred. 
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Every  such  observation  is  in  a  sense  an  interpretation,  and  forms 
the  mpst  solid  elements  for  the  more  elaborate  logical  constructions 
which  characterise  exact  science. 

The  moral  worth  of  such  study  is  obvious — to  think  alone,  to 
dare  to  stand  apart  in  an  opinion,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  wrong 
in  the  end,  to  realise  more  and  more  vividly  that  the  knowledge 
acquired  may  have  to  be  modified,  even  rejected,  as  experience 
increases — all  this  goes  towards  forming  a  character  at  once  self- 
reliant,  morally  brave,  and  wholesomely  humble. 

Again  it  becomes  evident  that  in  the  study  of  nature  generally, 
and  living  things  in  particular,  seed  of  moral  worth  is  formed  which 
other  pursuits  bring  to  maturity.  Half  unconsciously  new  and  high 
values  are  put  upon  health,  and  strength,  and  beauty,  which  among 
all  living  things  go  hand  in  hand  with  effectual  response  to  environ- 
ment, depending  on  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  wholesome  simple  food, 
neither  in  excess  nor  in  ascetic  scarcity.  This  response,  on  the 
human  plane,  means  self-government  in  the  widest  sense. 

All  little  children  show  interest,  if  only  transitory,  in  animals 
and  plants.  This  interest  nature-study  utilises  and  easily  leads 
them  from  casual  acquaintance  by  steps  of  intellectual  achievement 
and  aesthetic  enjoyment  to  a  sympathetic  relationship  with  other 
lives  ;    this  goes  towards  altruistic  training. 

Finally,  is  not  the  biological  approach  to  sexual  problems  most 
conducive  to  moral  chastity  ?  The  children  become  acquainted 
with  these  problems  in  a  simple,  natural  way,  and  regard  them 
from  a  purely  impersonal  point  of  view.  What  is  observed  and 
openly  spoken  of  as  pure  and  good  in  flowers,  what  holds  wherever 
reproduction  is  efficient,  will  surely  not  become  tainted  when  the 
child-naturalist  grows  up  to  face  them. 

Conclusion :  Nature-study  may  be  a  most  valuable  means  in 
developing  the  ethical  and  moral  nature  of  the  child,  since  it 
tends  to  develop  in  him  habits  of  exact  thought  and  speech, 
presents  opportunity  for  altruistic  behaviour,  and  prepares  the  way 
for  right  conduct  when  life  makes  greatest  demands  on  his  moral 
nature. 


LE  r6le  des  sciences  naturelles  dans 

L'EDUCATION  MORALE 

Par  le  Dr.  GEORGES  BEAUVISAGE 
(Professeur  k  la  Faculty  mixte  de  M^decine  et  de  Pharmacie  de  Lyon) 

La  m^thode  suivie  dans  I'education  intellectuelle  des  enfants  exerce 
une  grande  influence  sur  leur  cUvdoppement  moral.     C'est  ainsi  que  la 
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methode  fondee  sur  la  memoire  des  textes  (entendus,  lus,  copies  et 
recites)  tend  k  entraver  repanouissement  naturel  de  la  personnalite, 
k  etoufier  rinitiative,  a  encourager  la  paresse  intellectuelle,  la 
credulit6  et  le  fanatisme. 

Au  contraire,  la  methode  fondee  sur  Tobservation  directe  des 
choses  tend  k  d^velopper  la  curiosite,  Tesprit  de  recherche  et  de 
critique,  la  confiance  prudente  en  soi-meme  et  Tinitiative  person- 
nelle  sagement  ponderee. 

Or  la  methode  d'observation  a  pour  objet  immediat  I'etude  des 
choses  materielles,  qui  appartiennent  toutes  k  I'un  des  trois  regnes 
de  la  nature,  soit  qu'on  examine  les  substances,  les  etres  et  les 
phenomdnes  sous  leur  forme  spontanee,  soit  qu'on  envisage  les 
produits,  les  objets  et  les  applications  que  I'industrie  humaine  a  su 
en  tirer.  Si  done  on  veut  former  des  esprits  libres  et  entreprenants 
par  la  methode  des  le9ons  de  choses,  on  devra  s^appuyer  constamment 
sur  les  sciences  natwrdles  et  donner  k  celles-ci  une  importance  de 
premier  ordre. 

II  faut  les  considerer  comme  un  moyen  d'education  k  la 
fois  el6mentaire  et  fondamental;  comme  une  gymnastique  intel- 
lectuelle, aussi  facile  qu'attrayante,  exer9ant  k  la  pratique  d'une  foule 
de  procedes,  physiques  et  psychiques,  indispensables  pour  la 
recherche  de  la  verite,  que  les  enfants  doivent  apprendre  de  tres 
bonne  heure  a  d6couvrir  par  eux-memes. 

Pour  cela,  au  d6but  du  moins,  il  ne  faut  pas  de  livres :  d'ailleura 
les  tout  petits  enfants  peuvent  apprendre  dans  cette  direction  une 
grande  quantite  de  choses  avant  de  savoir  lire.  Le  maitre  devra 
leur  enseigner  k  voir,  en  eveillant  leur  curiosite,  et  en  appelant  leur 
attention  sur  les  objets  d'etude  mis  sous  leurs  yeux  et  dans  leurs 
mains  ;  a  regarder,  c'est-i-dire  vouloir  voir  ;  enfin  a  observer,  c'est-a- 
dire  k  regarder  les  objets  en  sachant  ce  qu'il  faut  chercher  a  y  voir, 
leurs  caractires,  leurs  attributs,  leurs  proprietes,  de  fa9on  a  pouvoir 
les  decrire,  apres  en  avoir  fait  par  eux-memes  la  constatation. 

Le  maitre  les  dirigera  en  leur  posant  des  questions ;  pour  etre 
capable  de  bien  proceder  k  ces  interrogatoires,  si  elementaires  qu'ils 
soient,  il  faudra  d'abord  qu'il  soit  lui-meme  tr&  fort  en  sciences 
naturelles,  et  ensuite  qu'il  soit  bien  penetre  des  principes  philo- 
sophiques  de  la  methode  d'observation. 

Pour  analyser  I'objet  k  observer,  il  faut  etre  guide  par  des  idees 
generales  preaiablement  acquises  ;  il  faut  avoir  connaissance  d'un  grand 
nombre  de  ces  idees  generales  et  de  leur  hierarchic,  pour  savoir 
diriger  ses  propres  observations,  et  surtout  diriger  celles  des  elfeves. 
Les  idees  generales  sont  d'autant  plus  accessibles  aux  enfants, 
qu'elles  sont  plus  generales :  les  plus  generales  sont  celles  qui 
servent  de  base  aux  sdences  mathematiques,  celles  de  nombre,  d^Stendue, 
de  mouvement,  de  duree,  de  force,  qui,  suffisamment  meditees,  con- 
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duisent  aux  conceptions  rationnelles  de  I'infini,  de  Fespace,  de  la 
matiere,  du  temps,  de  I'energie  et  de  la  cause. 

L'idee  de  nombre  est  la  plus  generale  de  toutes,  celle  d'etendue 
ne  vient  qu'ensuite,  puisqu'il  y  a  des  choses  qu'on  pent  compter 
et  qui  n'ont  pas  d'etendue ;  celles  de  mouvement,  de  duree  et  de 
force  sont  moins  generates  encore,  et  moins  rapidement  accessibles, 
parce  qu'elles  exigent  des  efforts  d'attention  plus  prolonges.  A 
ce  point  de  vue  nous  pouvons  distinguer,  dans  ces  idees,  deux 
categories  :  d'abord  celles  qui  se  sont  f  ormees  a  la  suite  des  remarques 
faites  sur  les  objets  au  repos,  idees  statiques,  le  nombre  et  Petendiie  ; 
puis  celles  qui  derivent  de  la  contemplation  soutenue  des  objets 
en  voie  de  deplacement,  le  mouvement,  la  duree  et  la  force,  Hies 
dynamiques. 

D'autres  idees,  servant  de  hsse  e^ix  sciences  physicO'Chimiqiies,  sont 
moins  generales  et  moins  accessibles  k  I'analyse  que  les  premidres, 
dont  elles  derivent ;  ce  sont  d'ailleurs  toutes  des  idees  djoiamiques. 

Les  sciences  naturelks,  beaucoup  plus  compliquees,  sont  pourtant 
beaucoup  plus  aisement  accessibles,  parce  qu'on  pent  les  aborder 
directement  au  debut,  en  s'appuyant  sur  les  idees  statiques  de 
nombre  et  d'etendue,  qui  permettent  I'etude  approfondie  de  Fana- 
tomie,  en  reservant  pour  une  epoque  beaucoup  tardive  de  I'enseigne- 
ment  I'etude  de  la  physiologies  enti^rement  dynamique,  et  reposant 
sur  des  connaissances  physico-chimiques  plus  difficilement  accessibles. 

Labsolu  n^existe  pas  dans  la  nature  ;  mais  il  a  etc  invente  par 
I'esprit  humain  pour  etudier  la  nature,  la  connaitre,  la  comprendre 
et  la  dominer.  Ce  qu'il  faut  vouloir  voir  dans  la  nature,  c'est 
precisement  cet  absolu  qui  n'y  est  pas,  pour  cela  il  faut  pour  ainsi 
dire  se  le  mettre  devant  les  yeux  pour  regarder  au  travers  :  les 
mathhnatiques  sont  les  lunettes  de  Vobservation, 

L'absolu,  c^est  le  nombre  !  Dans  la  realite  rien  n'est  absolu,  tout 
n'est  que  rapports  et  proportions,  tout  est  relatif !  Ce  qu'il  faut 
chercher,  en  observant  la  nature,  pour  en  tirer  des  notions  precises,  ce 
sont  des  rapports,  toujours  numeriques  :  or  la  numeraiion  est  le  point 
de  depart  de  Va^ithmMique,  mecanisme  invente  par  I'homme  et  aboutis- 
sant  a  la  theorie  des  proportions,  d'ou  derivent  I'algdbre,  la  geometric 
et  les  autres  sciences  mathematiques  ;  mais  ce  n'est  qu'un  mecanisme 
abstrait  dont  il  faut  avoir  appris  k  se  servir  dans  le  domaine  concret. 

II  ne  suffit  pas  d'avoir  appris  a  compter,  et  ensuite  a  calculer,  il 
faut  compter  des  realites  et  pratiquer  sur  les  choses  de  la  nature  la 
numeration,  ou  Varithmetique  concrete  ;  et  quand  on  aura  compte  ces 
choses,  on  sera  en  possession  de  nombres  concrets,  avec  lesquels  on 
pourra  faire  des  calculs  et  d^couvrir  des  rapports  naturels  entre  ces 
choses.  La  numeration  est  la  base  de  toutes  les  sciences  pures  et 
appliquees,  et  il  n'y  a  pas  un  progres  scientifique  qui  ne  soit  dfi  a 
Tacquisition  d^  nouvelles  unites  numerables. 
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Mais  si,  forts  de  ces  principes  theoriques,  nous  revenons  k  Tecole 
et  aux  petits  enfants,  nous  verrons  que  la  principale  tdx;he  du  maitre 
sera  de  faire  remarquer  a  ceux-ci  les  innombrables  categories 
d'unites  organiques  num&ables  que  Ton  peut  decouvrir  en  regwdant 
les  animaux  et  les  plantes :  on  peut  compter  des  individus,  des 
parties  du  corps,  et  des  subdivisions  de  ces  parties,  ou  des  organes 
complexes  formes  par  le  groupement  de  plusieurs  d'entre  elles. 

Abordant  I'idee  d'etendue  et  la  pratique  de  la  mensuration,  ou 
gSom^rie  concrUe,  le  maitre  fera  compter  sur  tous  ces  etres  et  toutes 
leurs  parties  des  unites  de  mesure  de  longueur,  de  surface,  de 
volume,  et  initiera  I'el^ve  k  la  notion  de  forme,  tiree  de  la  com- 
paraison  avec  les  solides  geometriques,  surtout  le  parallelipipede 
rectangle  qui  fait  voir  les  trois  dimensions  de  I'espace,  dont  la  con- 
naissance  pratique  est  si  indispensable  a  la  formation  d'un  esprit 
bien  equilibre.  II  leur  fera  compter  aussi  des  unites  de  mesure 
angulaire.  II  est  a  remarquer  que  dans  les  sciences  naturelles,  les 
nombres  k  constater  ne  sont  r6ellement  importants  que  quand  ils 
sont  peu  elev6s,  et  dans  les  rapports  assez  simples  les  uns  avec  les 
autres. 

Par  cette  pratique,  sur  nature,  de  rarithmetique  et  de  la 
geometric  concretes,  Tenfant  sera  de  bonne  heure  initie  a  la  vraie 
methode  d'observation,  non  seulement  sans  peine,  mais  avec  plaisir, 
et  peu  k  peu,  grdce  aux  nombres  constates,  aux  rapports  qu'ik 
revfelent,  et  aux  raisonnements  a  posteriori  que  Ton  en  tire,  il  aura 
appris  et  compris  les  grandes  lignes  de  la  classification  des  etres,  en 
meme  temps  qu'il  aura  acquis,  grace  k  la  notion  g^nerale  du  relatif, 
derivee  des  exceptions  frequentes  aux  regies  generales  apparentes, 
I'habitude  de  ne  plus  croire  a  Tabsolu,  et  de  ne  plus  rg^ler  ses  juge- 
ments  et  sa  conduite  sur  des  affirmations  a  priori  et  des  formules 
temeraires,  sur  des  lieux  communs  et  des  prejuges,  non  contrdl^s 
par  Tobservation  et  Texperience. 

II  aura  acquis,  des  le  debut,  I'amour  du  travail,  I'habitude  du 
soin,  de  la  reflexion,  de  la  precision  dans  les  idees,  de  la  concision 
dans  leur  expression,  du  doute  methodique,  de  la  saine  critique,  et 
du  raisonnement  appuye  sur  les  meditations  d'un  esprit  eclaire  par 
la  coimaissance  des  verites  naturelles.* 

Conclusions  pratiques : 

I. — Les  sciences  naturelles  sont  eminemment  6ducatrices  des 
sens  et  du  jugement,  initiatrices  de  I'observation,  de  I'esprit  critique, 
de  la  curiosite  et  de  I'activite. 

II. — II  faut  les  enseigner  de  tres  bonne  heure  aux  enfants, 
d'aprfe  la  methode  scientifique  d'analjrse  concr^  comparative  des 

*  Voir  "  La  Methode  d'Observation,  fondle  sur  rArithmetique  et  la 
G6om6trie  concretes,'*  par  le  Dr.  G.  Beauvisage,  Troisi^me  Edition,  Paris, 
1904  (Librairies-imprimeries  reunies,  rue  Saint-Benoit^  7). 
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caracteres  et  le  proced6  p^dagogique  des  interrogations,  qui  provoque 
les  exercices  d'elocution  descriptive  et  encourage  a  la  recherche  de 
la  verite. 

in. — ^n  faut  diriger  ces  exercices  d'observation  directe  sur  les 
etres  vivants,  en  appliquant  k  Tetude  analytique  de  leur  anatomic 
Tarithmetique  et  la  geometric  concretes,  c'est-i-dire  la  numeration 
des  unites  organiques  et  des  unites  de  mesure. 

rV. — II  ne  faut  aborder  que  beaucoup  plus  tard  Tanalyse  des 
fonctions  physiologiques,  que  leur  caractere  dynamique  rend  beau- 
coup  moins  accessibles. 

V. — ^H  faut  toujours  avoir  en  vue  I'application  graduelle  des 
rapports  numeriques  observes  k  I'etude  des  classifications,  syn- 
these  supreme,  et  y  preparer  peu  k  peu  les  eldves  par  I'habitude  du 
raisonnement  inductif ,  contrepoids  necessaire  du  raisonnement  mathe- 
matique  deductif,  dans  la  formation  d'un  esprit  harmonieusement 
equilibre. 

MANUAL  TKAINING 

By  F.  W.  ROWE  (London) 

Manual  training  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  mere  substitute 
for  the  apprenticeship  system,  or  even  as  a  preliminary  training  for 
industrial  pursuits,  but  is  now  recognised  as  a  highly  valuable  educa- 
tional method.  Its  advocates  regard  the  child  as  more  an  active 
"  doing  "  creature  than  a  "  thinking  "  one,  and  knowing  how  capable 
its  brain  is  of  being  developed  through  bodily  activities  in  general 
and  hand-training  in  particular,  they  wish  to  employ  this  rational 
and  concrete  method  in  the  training  of  the  young.  They  regard 
the  mind  as  an  organ  capable  of  doing  its  own  work  of  storing 
experiences  and  impressions,  of  abstracting  and  generalising,  if  it  is 
allowed  to  function  naturally,  especially  if  adult  interference  with 
its  legitimate  processes  is  limited  to  supplying  the  developing  child 
with  a  suitable  environment,  and  then  standing  by  to  be  of  real 
service  if  required.  So  far,  in  practice,  manual  training  has  been 
little  else  than  work  in  wood,  but  with  this  recognition  of  its  capa- 
bilities as  a  method,  it  may  reasonably  select  its  materials  and 
activities  on  a  basis  as  broad  even  as  that  suggested  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  various  stages  passed  through  by  the  race  in  working 
out  its  own  civilisation ;  and  be  guided  by  our  best  knowledge  of 
the  child,  its  st€iges  of  development,  and  the  formal  studies  associated 
with  it  in  a  rational  scheme  of  education.  Like  most  school  sub- 
jects, manual  training  has  no  moral  content,  but  its  influence  makes 
strongly  for  moral  action.  Its  chief  moral  value,  even  in  its 
present  immature  form,  is  that  it  tends  to  restore  certain  necessary 
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factors  that  have  been  grossly  overlooked  hitherto.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  insisted  on  the  exercise  of  the  emotions  and  the  will  as 
most  essential  features  of  education.  In  our  own  day  August 
Forel  assures  us  that  "  one-sided  mental  culture  with  neglected 
emotions  and  will,  often  breeds  distorted,  abnormal  people,  or  at 
least  allows  better  possibilities  to  go  to  seed  for  the  sake  of  cultiva- 
ting worse."  To  one  who  has  witnessed  the  joy  when  time  for 
wood-work  arrives,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  agreeably 
stimulating  emotion  of  all  is  here  harnessed  to  the  school  work. 
Instructors  tell  of  boys  begging  to  be  allowed  to  work  during  recess 
or  dinner  time,  and  this  tells  its  own  tale.  When  interesting  and 
suitably  organised  activities  become  the  basis  of  our  too  bookish  and 
abstract  education,  we  may  hope  to  bring  a  harmonising  feature 
into  school  life,  that  is  too  often  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Joy 
in  work  stands  the  greatest  chance  of  producing  the  best  of  which 
the  child  is  capable.  Even  the  motor-habit  of  connecting  "  feeling  " 
with  "  doing  "  may  be  forped  here,  and  not  as  Tennyson  sings  : 

Divorce  the  Feeling  from  her  mate  the  Deed. 

But  even  more  potent  is  its  influence  in  training  the  will.  A  child 
engaged  in  making  an  object  it  wants  to  make,  especially  if  he 
needs  it  for  a  purpose  of  his  own,  is  undertaking  a  sequence  of 
logical  and  closely  connected  acts,  each  of  which  the  mind  suggests, 
accompanies,  judges  of,  and  finally  passes  sentence  upon  when  com- 
plete, and  this  in  the  child  relation  is  will-training  of  a  high  order. 
Its  motive  power  is  from  within — ^not  without.  The  important 
motor-habit  of  following  "  thought "  with  "  act "  becomes  per- 
manently lodged  within  the  very  muscle  itself,  so  that  the  child 
so  trained  is  less  likely  to  feel  an  emotion,  or  conceive  a  practical 
idea  without  the  strongest  impulse  to  corresponding  action.  Apart 
from  this  ability  of  manual  training  to  secure  all-sided  develop- 
ment, it  is  impregnated  with  moral  influence  that  can  only  be 
briefly  referred  to  here.  In  the  workshop  the  dullard  of  the  class- 
room often  regains  self-respect.  By  a  beautiful  natural  compensa- 
tion, the  boy  whose  period  of  mental  development  does  not  coincide 
with  the  school  divisions — is  often  a  clever  and  handy  boy  with 
his  fingers,  and  he  can  be  trained  through  them  better  than  by  the 
usual  methods.  This  is  the  secret  of  our  special  schools,  where 
children  who  cannot  be  trained  in  the  usual  way  are  developed  by 
organised  occupation.  Presently,  we  shall  probably  find  that  the 
bulk  of-  Elementary  children  are  "  specials,"  in  the  sense  of  being 
more  or  less  mentally  defective,  and  then  make  this  method  the 
basis  of  all  our  school  work.  A  child  who  has  put  a  part  of  itself 
in  the  making  of  a  definite  object,  feels  that  it  is  its  very  own,  the 
property  sense  is  aroused,  and  only  those  who  have  this  sense  of 
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ownership  are  likely  to  realise  the  meaning  of  possession,  and 
respect  it  in  others.  The  atmosphere  of  the  workroom  is  one  of 
exactitude  and  squareness — suhject  to  frequent  easy  testing — ^and 
is  likely  to  influence  toward  the  same  in  thought  and  word.  The 
strenuous  endeavour  so  apparent  here  is  a  moral  atmosphere,  and 
such  is  the  true  medium  for  the  communication  of  moral  ideas. 
The  contact  with  real  things  brings  the  child  into  touch  with  its 
material  environment,  and  if  these  have  a  definite  purpose,  it  may 
readily  understand  and  appreciate  the  activities  by  which  its  fellows 
live  and  have  bent  the  forces  of  Nature  to  human  purposes.  If 
the  aim  be  training  rather  than  utility,  the  child  stands  some 
chance  of  discovering  the  kind  of  work  he  is  best  fitted  for,  thus 
minimising  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  social  waste.  It  also 
tends  to  restore  the  wrongful  idea  engendered  by  a  purely  bookish 
education,  as  to  the  relative  values  of  manual  toil  and  other  occu- 
pations, correcting  false  and  snobbish  notions,  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  the  appreciation  of  all  honest  work,  in  the  most  vivid 
and  convincing  way  possible.  Dealing  with  the  substance  as  well 
as  with  the  shadow,  it  shows  in  the  most  unmistakable  way  any 
divergence  from  truth,  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
demanding  frequent  judgment,  and  so  making  for  intellectual 
honesty.  The  pleasure  of  success  lies  nearer  the  grasp  here  than 
elsewhere  in  the  curriculum,  and  this  stimulates  to  further  success, 
aud  with  the  acquisition  of  skill  comes  rightful  pride  in  its  posses- 
sion, together  with  the  power  and  willingness  to  recognise  it  in 
others.  The  knowledge  that  is  appropriated  through  the  fingers, 
is  real  knowledge,  and  with  will  and  memory  resident  in  the 
muscles,  as  well  as  in  the  brain,  the  child  is  more  likely  to  put  this 
knowledge  to  its  best  use. 


THE  ETHICAL  VALUE  OF  A  SCIENTIFIC 
TRAINING  IN  THE  DOMESTIC  ARTS 

By  ALICE  RAVENHILL 

(King's  College,  Women's  Department) 

I  DESIRE  to  enlarge  upon  the  ethical  value  of  the  domestic  arts 
when  inculcated  by  really  scientific  methods.  By  these  I  imderstand 
the  cultivation  of  a  certain  attitude  of  mind  towards  a  subject :  the 
acquirement  of  a  way  of  thinking,  of  knowing,  and  of  doing,  which 
results  in  the  constant  and  intelligent  exercise  of  the  intelligence  ; 
which  seeks  and  finds  intellectual  stimulus  and  interest  in  all  good 
work  ;  which  perceives  that  skilful  and  accurate  performance,  coupled 
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with  understanding,  dignifies  so-called  menial  duties — ^which  realises 
that  it  is  the  privilege  of  trained  minds  to  transform  uncertain 
instinct  into  intelligent  practice. 

Those  science  teachers  who  have  tried  the  experiment  of  linking 
this  branch  of  school  work  to  home  life,  by  utilising  familiar 
domestic  operations  as  the  points  of  application,  vouch  with  no 
uncertain  voice  for  the  excellent  results  which  manifest  themselves ; 
while  the  encouragement  lent  to  experimental  courses  of  this 
character  by  men  of  high  scientific  attainments,  attests  to  their 
strictly  educational  worth.  Professor  Smithells,  for  instance,  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  the  household  we  possess  a  "  hitherto 
neglected  laboratory  of  applied  science,  ready  to  the  hand  of  every 
teacher,"  which  can,  in  his  opinion,  be  most  suitably  explored  in 
schools  by  the  aid  of  scientific  method,  when  it  offers  a  peculiarly 
appropriate  and  fruitful  training-ground  for  girl  students.  "  Those 
people  are  strangely  ignorant,"  he  writes,  "  who  fail  to  see  what 
cultivation  of  the  mind  and  what  d&oation  of  the  whole  being  may  be 
gained  by  this  teaching,  when  given  in  the  best  tvay.^* 

The  emphasis  Professor  Smithells  lays  on  the  ethical  influence 
of  such  correlated  study  is  noteworthy ;   it  is  supported   by  every 
teacher  who  has  given    the   method  a  fair  trial.      The  stimulus 
which  results  to  intellectual  effort  is  by  no  means  the  first  result  of 
a  scientific  training   in  the  domestic  arts,  which  is   mentioned  in 
Great  Britain   and  Ireland,   in  Germany  or  the    United    States. 
Teachers  in  girls'  secondary  schools,  to  which  so  far  this  method  has 
been  almost  wholly  confined,  invariably  refer  first  to  the   ethical 
influence  exercised  through  these  courses  of  applied  science.     Many 
are  the  moral  qualities  which  have  been  enumerated  to  me  as  being 
directly  developed  or  fostered  by*  a  sufficiently  prolonged  training  of 
this   character.      The   growth   of   some   of   these    is    immediately 
obvious  :   such  as  more  orderly  methods  of  work  ;   a   better  sense  of 
time  ;   patient  accuracy  in  details  ;   the  exercise  of  more    foresight, 
judgment,  self-control,  and  perseverance  ;     more   alertness,  greater 
resourcefulness,  an  appreciation  of  and  pride  in   manual   skill.     In 
how  many  households  does  the  absence  of  just  these  qualities  spell 
extravagance,  disorder,  ill-health,  and  unhappiness.     But  the  ethical 
results  are  not  confined  to  the  recognition  that   neatness  is  a  form 
of  respect  for  all  work  done,  or  that  accuracy  is  a  duty  to  truth  in 
all  matters.     Economy  and  thrift   in  the    use  of   time,  money,  or 
materials  now  assume    the  form  of    reasonable    restraints,  which 
make  for  health  of  body  and  mind  ;  skill  and  capacity  are  observed 
to  be  the  resultant  of  many  qualities,  such   as   discretion,  adapta- 
bility, judgment,  or  strict  attention  to   minute   details.     The  sense 
of  responsibility  for  others,  and  especially  for    the  young    or    the 
dependent,  is  usually  quickened  and  a  powerful   incentive   is   given 
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to  form  liigher  ideals  of  living  ;  ideals  which,  when  put  into  active 
practice,  become  what  Mr.  Lewis  Paton  calls  the  **  essence  of 
morality."  The  foundations  of  well-knit  human  society  are  also 
firmly  laid  by  the  vital  spirit  of  sympathy,  of  co-operation,  and  of 
community  of  interest,  which  are  called  into  being  by  this  class  of 
work,  when  school  is  thus  intelligently  used  as  the  vestibule  to 
adult  life  and  responsibilities.  Daily  duties  have  their  horizon 
extended,  and  the  position  of  home  as  a  fundamental  factor  in 
civic  and  national  life  and  as  a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
intellectual  faculties  as  well  as  of  manipulative  skill,  surrounds  it 
with  a  new  and  ennobling  atmosphere.  Some  conception  of  the 
true  significance  and  great  scope  of  household  economics  also  dawns 
on  the  young  minds. 

Finally,  the  constructive  value  of  such  training  must  not  be 
overlooked  :  it  essentially  correlates  otherwise  diffused  knowledge  ; 
and  incidentally  demonstrates  that,  if  reliable  practical  conclusions 
are  to  be  drawn,  more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  first 
principles  is  required.  The  imperfectly  disciplined  mind  is  found  to 
be  the  slave,  not  the  master,  of  matter. 

Students  are  led  on  to  see  that  freedom  is  the  reward  of 
efficiency  ;  more  especially  perhaps  moral  freedom  from  the  bondage 
of  superstition,  drudgery,  and  unwise  convention  ;  though  physical 
emancipation  from  the  fetters  of  ignorance,  illness,  and  vice,  does 
not  remain  unemphasised.  How  often  in  the  immedate  past  have 
woman's  foes  been  those  of  her  own  household,  from  which  a 
knowledge  of  these  truths  shall  set  her  free. 

It  has  been  said  that  civilisation  is  measured  in  terms  of 
woman's  liberties  and  activities.  How  urgent  therefore  is  the 
importance  of  training  her  early  in  their  right  use  and  employment. 
Those  who  have  so  far  tentatively  tested  the  results  of  training  girls 
in  the  domestic  arts  by  means  of  true,  not  8purious,8cientific  methods, 
record  with  satisfaction  that,  as  an  agent  in  character  formation,  as 
well  as  in  its  demands  on  general  knowledge,  it  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  school  subjects. 

Conclusion. — In  addition  to  its  immediate  moral  influence  upon 
the  individual,  by  raising  the  standard  of  conduct,  the  association 
of  scientific  method  to  practical  domestic  applications  develops 
a  greater  interest  in  and  sense  of  responsibility  for  all  that  is 
concerned  with  family  and  municipal  housekeeping,  dignifies  and 
enlarges  the  scope  of  woman's  economic  relations  to  her  home  and 
society,  and  releases  from  the  bondage  of  ignorant  drudgery  and 
preventable  ill-health. 
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TEACHING 

By  Prop.  J.  H.  MUIRHEAD 
(University  of  Birmingham)  • 

Assuming  that  we  understand  what  we  mean  by  moral  teaching, 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  relation  between  it  and  the 
teaching  of  religion  must  depend  on  what  religion  is  taken  to  mean. 
There  is  a  wide  sense  in  which  it  has  recently  become  common 
to  use  it  for  the  feeling  of  devotion  with  which  any  ideal  object 
may  be  regarded.  Thus  we  have  the  religion  of  art,  of  science,  of 
nature.  More  particularly  the  word  has  been  claimed  for  the  feel- 
ing inspired  in  the  individual  and  the  recognition  of  his  relationship 
to  the  corporate  whole  of  which  he  is  a  part.  In  this  sense  we  are 
told  Socialism  is  a  religion.  It  is  at  this  point  that  it  comes  into 
definite  relation  to  morality.  Positivism  especially  has  had  the 
merit  of  bringing  into  prominence  the  truth  that  the  individual 
draws  his  substance  from  the  life  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs 
— in  the  last  resort  from  humanity  as  a  whole — and  of  perceiving 
the  ethical  significance  which  attaches  to  it.  To  have  pointed  this 
out  was  from  its  own  point  of  view  to  have  solved  the  problem  of 
the  relation  in  question.  To  teach  morality  is  to  inculcate  the 
conduct  which  is  in  harmony  with  social  requirements.  To  teach 
religion  is  to  bring  home  to  heart  and  mind  the  true  relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  society  which  claims  to  dominate  his  actions  :  to 
teach  what  each  owes  to  the  corporate  efforts  of  past  generations  and 
to  train  the  affections  round  objects  that  make  for  the  welfare  of  the 
present  and  the  future  ;  more  particularly  it  is  to  bring  the  maxims 
of  our  conduct  into  conscious  relation  to  the  organic  iorms  of 
social  life,  the  family,  city,  state,  and  the  commonwealth  of  nations. 
Religion,  from  this  point  of  view,  may  be  said  to  be  related  to  morality 
as  content  is  to  form.  It  is  not  merely  morality  touched  with 
emotion  ;   it  is  morality  touched  with  the  consciousness  of  its  social 
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significance  and  with  the  particular  emotion  which  this  brings  along 
with  it. 

The  point  of  view  here  indicated  is  one  with  which  secularism, 
and  even  dogmatic  atheism,  in  any  form  which  they  are  likely  in 
these  days  to  assume,  can  hardly  fail  to  sympathise.  So  far  as  they 
recognise  and  act  up  to  it  the  Positivist  is  right  in  holding  that 
they  have  already  passed  beyond  anything  that  can  be  called  irre- 
ligious in  the  sense  of  seeking  to  rest  morality  in  an  appeal  merely 
to  the  seen  and  the  temporal  fact — and  phenomenon — ^to  the 
exclusion  of  the  unseen  and  the  enduring — ^idea  and  substance. 

But  to  take  this  line  would  probably  be  felt  to  be  an  evasion  of 
the  question  that  is  here  submitted  to  us.  By  religion  nine  out  of 
every  ten  people  mean  belief,  not  only  in  the  unity  and  common 
purpose  of  humanity,  but  in  the  unity  and  purposefulness  of  the 
world  as  a  whole.  More  particularly  for  Western  nations  it  means 
the  interpretation  of  this  belief  in  a  theistic  sense  as  impljdng  a 
Supreme  Being  whose  mode  of  operation,  though  everywhere  recog- 
nisable to  the  eye  of  faith,  has  been  particularly  manifested  in  the 
history  and  inspired  writings  of  the  Jews,  and  more  particularly 
still  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Our  question 
is,  what  value  for  morality  do  those  who  share  these  ideas — broadly, 
who  believe  in  God — claim  for  them  ?  What  place  ought  the 
teaching  of  them  to  occupy  in  a  system  of  education  which  makes 
the  formation  of  good  character  a  central  object  ?  That  upon 
the  assumption  of  the  truth  of  religious  ideas  they  must  be  of 
8uprem.e  ethical  value  has  alwaj^  been  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
of  human  beliefs.  "  In  ancient  and  modem  times  alike,"  writes 
Hegel,  "  you  find  the  idea  that  a  town.  State,  family  or  individual, 
has  been  doomed  to  destruction  because  of  neglect  of  religion  ;  that 
religious  reverence  and  adoration,  on  the  other  hand,  preserve  States 
and  make  them  prosperous,  and  that  the  happiness  and  advance- 
ment of  individuals  is  furthered  by  their  liking  religions."  We  have 
long  left  behind  us  the  idea  of  a  connection  between  a  man's  re- 
ligious devoutness  and  his  temporal  prosperity.  But  we  have  not 
yet  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  fundamental  connection  between  the 
belief  in  God  and  the  tone  and  purposes  of  life.  How,  for  purposes 
of  education,  might  this  connection  be  conceived  of  ? 

The  ordinary  view  is  familiar  and  comes  out  strongly  in  some  of 
the  papers  published  in  connection  with  the  recent  searching  in- 
vestigation under  Professor  Sadler's  leadership,  into  the  whole 
subject  of  moral  education.  Morality,  it  is  held,  is  the  will  of  God. 
Obedience  to  its  requirements  may  be  shown  to  make  on  the  whole 
for  individual  happiness,  and  good  reasons  can  be  urged  for  it  on  this 
ground  alone.  But  at  critical  points  these  reasons  are  apt  to  break 
down.     Neither  temperance,  nor  honesty,  nor  love  of  our  fellow  men 
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can  be  made  universally  and  absolutely  binding  on  the  heart  unless 
they  are  seen  in  the  light  of  religious  belief  to  have  the  support  of 
divine  sanctions.  Sin  can  only  be  brought  home  in  all  its  enormity 
when  conceived  by  exposing  us  to  the  wrath  of  God ;  righteousness 
in  all  its  bindingness  except  as  the  passport  into  eternal  blessedness. 
Such  a  view,  if  it  can  be  maintained,  introduces  great  simplicity 
into  life.  Unfortunately  it  has  suffered  fatally,  and  is  likely  still 
more  to  suffer,  from  the  revision  of  the  whole  circle  of  our  moral  and 
speculative  ideas,  which  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  present 
time.  It  is  coming  to  be  perceived  that  the  belief  in  future  rewards 
and  punishments  is  not  a  real  part  of  religion,  and  still  more  clearly 
that  the  conduct  founded  on  it  is  not  real  morality.  So  far  from 
being  a  support  to  religion  and  morality  this  doctrine  destroys  them 
at  their  roots  by  making  them  into  means  for  something  other  than 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  intellectual  difficulty 
which,  to  a  growing  degree,  attaches  to  a  view  which  rests  on  a  purely 
anthropomorphic  idea  of  the  Deity.  In  what  sense  and  with  what 
conviction  can  any  one  who  is  touched  with  the  modern  spirit  teach 
that  God  is  a  person  standing  in  relation  to  other  persons  as  a  task- 
master to  his  slaves,  or  a  judge  to  his  prisoners  ?  While  those 
who  approach  it  from  the  side  of  ethics  and  philosophy  find  this 
view  of  the  relation  more  and  more  untenable,  those  who  approach 
it  from  the  side  of  pedagogy  realise  that  the  insistence  upon  reU- 
gious  sanctions  in  the  above  sense  is  a  survival  of  a  quite  inadequate 
appreciation  of  the  real  springs  of  moral  action,  the  power  which 
the  better  class  of  ideas  and  sentiments  can  be  made  through  sound 
methods  of  education  and  wholesome  environment  to  possess  over 
the  minds  of  young  people  at  the  character-forming  age. 

It  is  in  view  of  this  profound  alteration  of  moral  and  intellectual 
outlook  that  we  must  seek  to  understand  the  set  of  opinion  in  the 
direction  of  separating  moral  from  religious  instruction  altogether. 
Having  outgrown  the  old,  teachers  have  not  yet  accommodated 
themselves  to  any  new  method  of  religious  instruction.  "  Teachers," 
says  Hegel  sarcastically,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  "  who  do  not 
know  how  to  set  about  teaching  religion,  hold  that  instruction  in 
the  doctrines  of  religion  is  out  of  place."  For  such  a  secularisation 
it  is  easy  to  find  arguments.  It  gives  reality  to  our  teaching  by 
connecting  our  duties  with  the  actual  facts  of  life  ;  it  gives  simplicity 
to  our  appeals  ;  more  particularly  it  avoids  the  distraction  and 
confusion  that  come  from  the  division  of  allegiance  between  Church 
and  State  ;  it  gives  security  to  moral  principle  by  detaching  it  from 
all  dependence  upon  changes  in  theological  opinion  ;  it  preserves 
the  purity  of  morality  by  exclusion  of  the  ordinary  appeals  to 
superstitious  fears.  On  the  other  hand,  recent  discussion  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  is  a  deep  underlying  conviction  among 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  this  is  not  the  last  word  in  the  matter. 
Herein  I  believe  that  popular  instinct  is  right,  and  that  religion  is 
needed  to  add  completeness  to  what,  if  we  may  trust  the  signs  of 
the  times,  we  seem  likely  to  attempt  in  the  way  of  a  reorganised 
system  of  moral  education.  What  this  touch  of  completeness  is 
likely  to  be  comes  into  view  when  we  compare  the  teaching  of 
the  Positivism  of  the  last  century  with  that  of  what  seems  likely  to 
stand  for  the  higher  Christianity  of  our  own  time.  Positivism  sees 
in  humanity  the  embodiment  of  a  corporate  mind  and  will,  but 
refuses  to  recognise  any  relation  between  the  organism  of  humanity 
and  the  physical  environment  or  order  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
While  it  is  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  able  to  give  a  definite  direction 
to  morality  and  to  touch  it  with  a  dignified,  albeit  a  pathetic  note,  it 
necessarily  fails  to  impart  into  it  the  note  of  faith  in  the  ultimate  and 
absolute  reality  of  the  spiritual  world,  which  morality  is  the  attempt 
to  establish.  Truth,  beauty  and  goodness,  with  all  the  subordinate 
ideals  that  depend  upon  them,  are  apt  to  turn  to  grey  in  the  cold 
light  that  Positivist  metaphj^ics  casts  upon  them.  They  lack  the 
warmth  and  colour  of  ideas  that  find  support  in  the  general  order 
of  the  universe,  the  triumph  of  which  depends  not  upon  the  futile 
struggles  of  a  race  set  adrift,  for  all  it  knows,  on  a  hostile  and 
unappeasable  ocean.  Following  upon  this  there  goes  the  feeling  of 
separation  from  the  deeper  beliefs,  not  only  of  the  great  mass,  but 
of  the  wisest  and  the  greatest  of  mankind.  Positivism  has  always 
found  its  strength  in  the  appeal  to  the  unity  of  the  human  race, 
more  particularly  to  the  ",  choir  invisible,"  of  those  who  have 
laboured  in  all  ages  to  further  the  human  ideal.  But  with  this 
appeal  there  inevitably  enters,  like  the  rift  in  the  lute,  a  note  of 
dissent  in  the  conviction  that  what  has  seemed  essential  to  the  vast 
majority  of  labourers  is  to  a  truer  insight  not  only  unessential  but 
false  and  misleading. 

>  It  is  just  in  these  respects  that  the  higher  religious  thought  of 
the  present  time  seeks  to  supplement  and  correct  the  teaching  of 
Positivism.  It  appropriates  with  gratitude  all  that  Positivism  has 
so  nobly  taught,  but  seeks  in  addition  to  raise  this  teaching  to  a 
higher  power  by  its  faith  in  the  ideals  of  humanity  aA  something 
to  which  the  universe  itself  is  pledged.  If  it  comes  with  no  addi- 
tion to  the  content  of  morality,  no  "  duties  to  God,"  which  are  not 
also  duties  to  ourselves  and  our  fellow  men,  it  is  prepared  to  give  a 
deeper  significance  to  it  by  connecting  its  laws  with  the  general 
purposes  of  the  universe  so  far  as  we  can  understand  them  in  the 
light  of  the  best  science  and  philosophy.  Following  on  this,  it 
brings  with  it  a  new  form  of  emotion  in  the  confidence  it  inspires 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good.  ^'  A  man's  confidence  in 
himself,"  it  has  been  truly  said,   "  is  very  much  the  same  as  his 
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confidence  in  God,"  and  what  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  of 
humanity.  Without  confidence  in  God,  in  the  sense  above  explained, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  with  what  ultimate  convincingness  appeals  to 
the  ideals  of  humanity  can  be  made  ;  with  it  we  are  beginning  to 
see  how  a  new  inspiration  can  be  brought  to  the  work  of  moral 
education,  as  the  development  in  souls  prepared  by  the  deepest 
instincts  within  them  to  respond  to  our  efforts,  of  an  attitude  of 
mind  and  will  which  shall  be  true,  not  only  to  their  own  manhood 
and  womanhood  in  what  is  seen  and  temporal,  but  to  that  which  is 
unseen  and  eternal  in  the  world  at  large.  From  this  follows  the 
further  advantage  that  we  can  appeal  in  an  unqualified  way  to  the 
unity  of  the  faith  in  all  countries  and  all  times,  and  by  the  free  use 
of  the  Scriptures  of  all  the  great  religions  of  the  world  endeavour  to 
infuse  into  ethical  teaching  the  note  of  authenticity  and  authority 
that  comes  from  its  being  seen  to  be  founded  on  a  great  and 
universal  tradition. 

The  proof  of  a  view  like  the  foregoing  must  depend  of  course 
upon  its  applicability  to  the  details  of  actual  moral  instruction,  into 
which  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted 
to  refer,  in  conclusion,  to  my  own  article  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Hibbert  Journal  in  the  present  year  for  some  suggestions  as 
to  methods  which  may  be  employed  in  giving  effect  to  it  in  the 
practice  of  the  school. 


THE  RELATION  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
TO  MORAL  EDUCATION 

By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  EDWARD  LYTTELTON 
(Headmaster  of  Eton) 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  not  to  persuade  readers  of  the  truth  of  the 
principles  which  are  set  forth,  so  much  as  to  make  plain  what  those 
principles  are,  and  then  to  point  to  their  corollaries.  Its  object 
will  be  attained  if  a  little  more  agreement  as  to  the  corollaries 
shall  be  secured  among  those  who  already  agree  on  the  funda- 
mental principles,  though  they  may  not  know  it.  W 

It  is  hardly  worthy  of  a  rational  being  to  set  about  training  a 
child  without  first  settling  with  himself  on  what  ground  he  is  going 
to  plant  the  moral  maxims  which  he  knows  to  be  necessary  to 
growth.  The  early  Jewish  Christians  were  great  people  for  moral 
maxims.  They  called  them  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  ultimately  got 
almost  to  worship  them,  not  as  revelations  of  the  character  of 
Jehovah,  but  as  dead  law.     The  Apostle  Paul  fought  against  their 
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system  of  moral  training,  and  many  of  us  think  that  he  was,  in  the 
main,  right.  Nevertheless,  there  is  still  in  Western  Europe  and 
elsewhere  a  strong  body  of  opinion  which  holds  that  we  may 
contemplate  and  deal  with  our  moral  law  in  something  of  the  same 
way  as  the  Judaisers  did  with  the  Rabbinical  traditions,  viz.,  as  a 
claim  upon  our  conduct,  against  which  there  is  no  appeal,  but  which 
has  nothing  necessarily  to  do  with  a  Personal  God.  It  might  be 
expressed  as  Martensen  puts  it,  as  the  ideal  of  the  collective  wills 
and  personalities  of  the  world.  But  however  it  be  worded  it  differs 
from  mere  Naturalism  on  the  one  hand  as  recognising  man's  will 
and  personality,  and  from  religion  on  the  other,  as  refraining  from 
conceiving  of  the  ideal  as  the  divine  Person.  And  further,  it  some- 
times finds  expression  in  the  belief  that  moral  teaching  and  training 
are  enough  without  religion. 

Now  clearly  this  idea  involves  the  belief  that  we  know  what 
good  is,  and  in  what  direction  the  ideal  lies.  This  is  an  admission 
which  is  pretty  generally  made,  but  is  made  unreservedly  by  those 
who  in  any  way  conceive  of  morality  as  suflBicient  without  religion. 
But  what  an  immense  admission  this  is  !  From  what  quarter  or 
under  what  influence  has  come  the  consensus  of  feeling  that  virtue 
is  a  glorious  thing,  and  that  the  striving  after  it  is  the  life  that  is 
admirable,  when  all  the  time  the  striving  means  saying  No  to  natural 
desires.  The  general  consensus  embraces  unselfishness  as  an  ideal ; 
in  other  words,  we  are  all  called  to  snub  our  own  natures.  But 
called  upon  by  whom  or  by  what  ?  There  can  be  no  answer  to 
this  question  except  that  we  postulate  an  Archetype  of  all  person- 
alities and  wills.  We  find  within  us  two  tremendous  facts  :  inclina« 
tions  powerful  and  practically  universal ;  and  a  conviction  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  these  inclinations  must  be  resisted  :  that  if 
the  resistance  is  thorough  and  persistent,  the  result  is  heroism. 
But  how  did  such  a  conception  of  heroism  ever  grow  unless  it  was 
planted  in  us  from  outside  ? 

Still,  it  is  answered,  as  long  as  the  consensus  about  the  ideal 
holds  its  ground  we  have  enough  to  go  upon.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  live  by  an  ethical  abstract  ideal  without  puzzling  our  heads  as 
to  how  we  came  to  conceive  it.  It  is  true  that  individuals  have 
professed  themselves  satisfied  with  an  abstract  ideal,  but  if  we  are  to 
defend  it  by  talking  of  a  consensus  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrongs 
it  is  a  sinister  fact  that  the  consensus  shows  signs  of  breaking 
down.  And,  again,  as  a  working  creed,  the  belief  in  an  abstract 
ideal  must  fail  to  touch  the  root  difficulties  of  an  infirm  will,  and  of 
sufiering.  Faith  in  a  Personal  God  is  hard  to  acquire.  But  faith 
in  the  power  of  an  abstract  moral  ideal  to  brace  the  human  will 
and  give  it  strength  when  every  fall  weakens  it,  is  practically 
impossible  to  acquire*    And  against  suffering  it  c%n  only  preach 
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stolid   resignation,    whicli,    as   Martensen   says,   is   really   a   self- 
contradiction. 

However,  in  spite  of  reasoning,  which  to  some  seems  irresistible, 
the  sufficiency  of  the  moral  ideal  is  asserted  by  others  for  adults. 
But  when  they  come  to  train  a  child  they  hesitate,  and  practically 
acquiesce  his  learning  about  a  Personal  God  as  a  temporary 
precaution.  There  is  something  profoundly  unsatisfactory  about 
this,  especially  to  those  moralists  who  believe  that  there  was 
wisdom  in  the  well-known  words  about  the  need  for  all  to  become 
like  little  children.  Moreover,  it  can  hardly  be  right  that  we  agree 
in  presenting  the  abstract  ideal  in  as  personal  a  form  as  we  can, 
short  of  religion.  We  train  children  by  reverence  for  their  parents  ; 
we  kindle  the  higher  natures  of  boys  by  stories  of  great  deeds  ;  and 
yet  we  hold  back  from  that  very  thing  in  religion  which  consists  in 
letting  ourselves  go  freely  and  trustfully  to  a  Personal  God.  Up  to 
the  time  when  our  training  ends  we  rely  on  Personality.  Then  we 
discard  it.  We  shrink  from  telling  our  boys  and  girls  about  inter- 
course with  a  Perfect  Being  which  claims  to  grow  more  health- 
giving  through  life,  and  fall  back  on  the  finite  partial  blemished 
examples  among  mankind,  knowing  all  the  time  that  these  must  be 
found  out  before  long,  and  then  abandoned. 

I  would  urge,  then,  that  in  so  doing  we  are  contradicting  the 
principles  we  all  of  us  really,  though  sometimes  unconsciously,  hold. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  feel  fascinated  by  the  child-nature,  especially  when 
it  survives  in  the  adult,  and  yet  to  imagine  that  that  nature  can  be 
thought  of  as  divorced  from  its  dependence  on  a  person  ?  How  if 
the  really  beautiful  thing  in  humanity  be  after  all  its  childlikeness  ? 
and  if  the  essence  of  childlikeness  be  dependence  ?  And  if  it 
should  be  answered  to  this  line  of  reasoning,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  heroic  loyalty  to  a  principle  ;  that  Duty  produces  saints  as 
well  as  Religion  does,  I  would  not  contest  the  assertion,  but  would 
reply  that  Duty  so  conceived  is  something  which  is  worshipped  ; 
and  that  in  being  worshipped  it  is  really  personified,  though  we 
may  do  all  we  possibly  can  to  strip  it  of  the  idea  of  Personality. 
In  short,  that  just  where  Duty  becomes  something  like  an  adequate 
stimulus  to  human  efiort  it  is  because  it  is  really  a  conception  of 
the  divine.  And  lastly,  however  much  we  may  persuade  ourselves 
that  adult  spiritual  life  can  be  maintained  by  the  abstract,  there  are 
facts  in  child-  and  boy-nature,  patent,  admitted,  and  obvious,  which 
oppose  an  invincible  obstacle  to  our  ever  supposing  that  the  training 
of  the  young  can  proceed  successfully  on  a  barren  impersonal  creed. 
Anyhow,  something  would  be  gained  if  we  made  quite  clear  to 
ourselves  whether  we  expect  boys  and  girls  to  grow  into  virtue  and 
understanding  in  the  strength  of  their  own  unassisted  nature,  or 
into   perfection,   by   gradually   receiving   renewal   of  their  inner 
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faculties  from  a  source  infinitely  above  them,  but  infinitely  near  ; 
such  a  renewal  as  becomes  their  own  as  soon  as  it  is  distinctly  felt 
to  be  from  Another.  Something,  perhaps  much,  would  be  gained 
if  we  resolutely  thought  which  of  these  two  positions  we  really 
hold,  because  a  vast  amount  of  abortive  efEort  in  education  comes 
from  muddled  conceptions  of  the  problem  before  us,  and  of  the  end 
in  view.  And  in  no  part  of  the  subject  is  this  so  true  as  in  the 
question  in  which  we  must  take  sides  every  time  we  try  to  exhort 
or  rebuke,  viz.,  the  question  whether  the  feeling  within  us  "  we 
ought,  therefore  we  can,"  is  based  upon  facts  of  natural  develop- 
ment or  upon  a  revealed  relation  to  God. 

By  way  of  summary  the  following  points  may  be  stated.  Belief 
in  the  teaching  of  morality  without  religion  is  found  in  practice  to 
rest  on  the  personification  of  an  abstract  ideal,  first  through  the 
parental  influence,  next  through  other  human  examples.  If  by 
these  means  a  child  is  enabled  to  apprehend  an  abstract  ideal  in 
any  vital  way  he  is  being  trained  in  religion  as  well  as  in  morals, 
though  there  may  be  no  profession  of  religion.  Only,  the  grasp  of 
principle  is  apt  to  be  feeble  and  uncertain,  since  there  is  no  clear 
statement  made  whether  a  human  being  draws  renewal  of  his  inner 
life  from  above,  or  can  develop  in  independence.  Now  the  growing 
man  is  strongly  inclined  towards  self-assertion  and  fancied 
independence  of  a  higher  power ;  and  yet  virtue,  which  wins 
allegiance,  is  essentially  non-self-assertive,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is 
dependent  is  able  to  transmute  suffering  and  even  sin  into  things 
fraught  with  meaning  and  pregnant  with  hope.  Hence  we  con- 
clude that  the  real  divergence  of  opinion  is  not  as  to  whether  a 
child  ought  to  be  taught  religion  but  how  he  can  best  learn  it ; 
and  that  there  is  a  vast  unanimity  of  opinion  in  England  at  the 
present  day  as  to  the  greatest  desideratum  in  education  being  such 
a  presentment  of  religion  as  will  satisfy  the  fundamental  universal 
needs  of  childhood,  youth  and  maturity. 


THE  RELATION  OF  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

By  FATHER  MICHAEL  MAHER,  S.J. 
(St.  Mary's  Hall,  Stonyhurst) 

By  moral  education  I  understand  the  whole  process  of  aiding  and 
directing  the  development  of  the  child  as  a  moral  being.  Its  out- 
come should  be  the  creation,  in  the  individual  mind,  of  an  elevating 
and  sustaining  moral  ideal,  and  the  formation  of   strong   moral 
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character.  It  includes  instruction  of  the  intellect  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  duty  and  its  grounds,  the  cultivation  of  moral  conscience 
and  moral  sensibility  in  the  easy  discernment  of  duty,  and  the 
building  up  of  habits  of  virtue,  or  permanent  dispositions  in  the 
will  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  moral  reason. 

Religious  education,  as  I  understand  it,  is  on  the  one  hand  an 
integral  part  of  moral  education,  whilst  on  the  other  it  should 
animate,  qualify  and  colour  the  moral  education  of  the  human  being 
as  a  whole.  Religion  itself  I  take  to  mean  a  body,  of  truths  or 
beliefs  respecting  God  and  our  relations  to  Him  ;  and  flowing  from 
these  a  collection  of  duties  which  have  God  for  their  primary  object. 
These  are,  in  the  main,  functions  of  the  will  in  the  form  of  exercises 
of  internal  and  external  worship.  Out  of  these  beliefs  and  volitions 
there  emerge  feelings  and  emotions  which  we  call  religious  senti- 
ments. They  include  love,  gratitude,  sorrow,  joy,  fear,  hope,  awe, 
veneration  and  allied  forms  of  consciousness. 

For  the  Christian,  the  beliefs  of  the  intellect,  the  feelings  of  our 
emotional  nature,  and  the  volitions  of  the  will  are  determined  within 
the  sphere  of  religion  by  the  Christian  Revelation,  and  centre 
round  the  personality  of  Christ.  His  teaching  defines  our  duty.  It 
provides  that  duty  with  a  rational  foundation,  and  supplies  adequate 
motives  for  its  performance.  His  life  illustrates  in  a  heroic  degree 
practically  all  the  ethical  virtues.  His  character  is  the  embodiment 
of  the  highest  ethical  ideal. 

Furthermore,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Christian  religion  has  been 
the  greatest  moralising  agency  known  to  us  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  The  morality  of  the  modern  civilised  world,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  a  Christian  morahty. 
Its  most  fundamental  principles  and  its  most  fruitful  conceptions 
derive  their  illumination  from  Christian  teaching.  The  notions  of  | 
moral  obligation,  the  intensity  of  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  | 
the  sinfulness  of  action  against  the  authority  of  conscience,  the 
equality  of  man,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  elevation  of  woman, 
the  establishment  of  monogamy,  the  esteem  of  moral  purity,  as  well 
as  many  other  of  the  most  universally  prized  virtues  which  contrast 
the  ethical  life  of  Europe  to-day  with  that  of  two  thousand  years 
ago,  are  indisputably  the  fruit  of  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel. 

Such  being  the  actual  relation  of  ethics  to  the  religious  teaching 
which,  in  spite  of  many  difierences  in  point  of  doctrine,  is,  in  its 
main  precepts  of  morality,  common  to  all  Western  civilisation,  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  any  attempt  to  divorce  ethical  teaching 
from  the  religious  instruction  given  in  these  nations  would  be 
pedagogically  unwise  and  morally  disastrous.  In  such  circumstances 
I  contend  that  at  all  events  a  large  part  of  moral  teaching  will  be 
most  efficaciously  given  in  connection  with  religious  instruction. 
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In  the  ethical  instruction  of  the  young  we  have  to  keep  steadily 
in  view  the  creation  in  the  mind  of  a  high  and  inspiring  moral  ideal. 
We  find  this  set  before  us  as  the  central  topic  of  religious  instruction 
in  the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  )^  In^  moral  education  we  have 
to  develop  the  appreciation  of  moral  principle,  the  ^necessity  of 
adhesion  to  moral  law,  of  loyalty  to  duty  in  the  hour  of  present 
temptation.  But  moral  law  and  duty  find  entrance  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  child  in  their  most  efficacious  and  most  intelligible 
form  when  expounded  in  harmony  with  the  Scripture  teaching,  as 
the  just  will  and  command  of  an  All  Holy  God,  Who  is  our  Creator 
and  Father.  Some  writers  seem  to  deprecate  the  appeal  to  the  ethical 
sanctions  of  reward  or  punishment  for  observance  or  violation  of  duty 
presented  to  us  in  the  Christian  creed.  But  as  long  as  human  nature 
— and  especially  human  nature  as  exhibited  in  youth — ^remains  what 
it  is,  the  reasonable  use  of  these  motives,  after  the  example  of  the  great 
ethical  Teacher  Himself,  will  be  approved  by  the  practical  experience 
of  the  vast  majority  of  those  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  moral  edu- 
cation. Furthermore,whatever  aid  can  be  derived  from  the  religious 
sentiments  and  feelings  awakened  by  Divine  worship,  and  from  the 
spiritual  yearnings,  aspirations  and  impulses  of  the  soul,  which  are 
both  fostered  and  satisfied  by  the  exercises  of  religion,  is  assuredly, 
even  on  the  merest  psychological  grounds,  a  most  valuable  reinforce- 
ment in  the  early  struggles  for  the  formation  of  virtuous  habits  and 
the  difficult  conquests  of  the  passions  of  youth. 

On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  specificially  doctrinal  parts  of 
religious  instruction  which  have  not  some  ethical  bearing  will 
occupy  but  relatively  small  time  in  the  earlier  stages  of  religious 
instruction,  every  competent  catechist  or  instructor  in  religious 
doctrine,  when  dealing  with  the  yoimg,  will  quite  naturally  expand 
and  dwell  most  on  those  topics  of  his  subject  which  are  at  the 
same  time  most  easily  apprehended  by  his  pupils  and  most  obviously 
bear  on  their  conduct.  Poor  teaching  and  defective  method  may, 
of  course,  be  met  with  in  the  handling  of  all  topics,  literature  and 
science  as  well  as  ethics  and  religion ;  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  subject,  nor  a  cogent  reason  why  the  two  last  should  be 
separated.  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  His  authority  over  us.  His 
claim  on  our  love  and  service,  the  exposition  of  the  Commandments, 
the  story  of  the  life,  work,  and  character  of  Christ,  even  the 
explanation  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  His  sacraments  as  helps  to 
sanctification,  brief  exercises  in  prayer,  hymns  and  worship  suitable 
to  the  age  of  the  child,  exhortation  to  holiness  of  life  and  closer 
imitation  of  the  divine  teacher  in  meekness,  charity  or  self-denial — 
these,  or  most  of  them,  I  presume,  form  the  chief  materials  of  the 
religious  instruction  given  to  their  children  by  all  those  bodies 
which  profess  some  or  other  form  of  the  Christian  faith.     And  my 
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contention  is  that  a  better  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ethical 
truths  most  important  for  the  young  to  assimilate  has  not  yet  been 
found.  After  all,  the  vital  thing  in  moral  instruction  at  all  periods 
of  life,  but  especially  when  dealing  with  the  young,  is  to  influence 
the  will.  In  these  circumstances  to  discard  the  assistance  of  so 
powerful  a  moral  agency  as  religion  seems  unwise  in  the  highest 
degree. 

To  sum  up  in  brief  :  I  hold  that  religious  instruction  provides 
the  best  vehicle  for  introducing  to  the  intelligence  of  the  young 
the  most  important  part  of  the  moral  truths  and  principles  at 
present  generally  accepted  as  the  basis  of  our  social  life.  Further, 
I  would  contend  that  the  mental  attitude  fostered  by  the  exercises 
of  religion  and  the  ideas  and  feelings  associated  with  religious  topics, 
when  properly  handled,  are  best  suited  for  the  fruitful  apperception 
of  ethical  truths.  I  would  argue  also  that  the  great  fimdamental 
conceptions  of  natural  religion — ^the  notions  of  God  and  His 
relations  to  man — provide  a  rational  and  intelligible  foundation  and 
an  adequate  authority  and  sanction  for  duty  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
I  would  contend  that  such  an  intelligible  foundation  and  adequate 
authority  are  of  specially  vital  importance  when  inculcating  moral 
precepts  and  establishing  moral  habits  which  often  come  into  conflict 
with  the  passions  and  inclinations  of  our  lower  nature.  Further,  I 
would  urge  that  the  human  life  and  character  of  Christ,  as  revealed 
in  the  Gospel  story,  offers  us  in  definite  and  concrete  form  the  most 
attractive  and  potent  as  well  as  incomparably  the  most  perfect 
ethical  ideal  that  can  be  held  up  before  the  mind  of  the  young. 
Finally,  I  would  maintain  that  the  more  thoroughly  ethical  conduct 
can  be  animated  by  religious  motive,  and  the  more  efficaciously 
ethical  instruction  can  be  strengthened  by  the  authority  which 
religion  carries  to  the  soul  of  the  child,  the  stronger  and  more 
enduring  will  be  the  adhesion  to  moral  principle  in  the  future  hour 
of  trial  and  temptatioi^. 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  RELIGIOUS  AND 
MORAL  EDUCATION 

By  ALICE  OTTLEY 

The  relation  between  ethics  and  religion  is,  in  my  view,  so  vital 
and  so  essential  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them,  even  in 
thought ;  the  former  is  truly  a  department  of  the  latter,  and 
derives  from  their  union  its  living  force.  Hence  it  has  been 
that,  in  all  nations,  and  at  all  times,  men  who  have  been  capable 
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of  ethical  thought,  have  based  their  systems  upon  the  sanctions  of 
religion. 

The  teaching  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  surprising  moral 
standards  of  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Epictetus,  of  a  Buddha,  a 
Confucius,  a  Zoroaster ;  all  pre-suppose  that  human  action  is 
pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  gods,  while  the  force  and  permanence 
of  Mohammedanism  lies  in  its  insistence  upon  the  ^'  Will  of  God  " 
as  the  law  of  the  universe. 

Naturally  the  higher  and  purer  the  conception  of  the  Divine 
Being,  the  nobler  was  the  moral  system  educed  ;  and  if,  asi  a  nation, 
the  Greeks,  for  instance,  failed  to  realise,  in  their  public  and  private 
life,  the  ideals  of  their  philosophers,  was  it  not  because  the  gods  of 
popular  thought  were  themselves  immoral,  and  the  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  was  inevitably  lowered  accordingly  ? 

For,  what  is  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  ?  What  makes 
an  action  good  or  bad  ?  Christianity  replies,  "  It  is  the  Eternal 
Will  of  the  All  Holy  God,  expressed  in  His  own  pure  Being,  as 
revealed  in  His  written  Word,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time,  in  the 
human  life  of  His  Incarnate  Son." 

Then,  at  last,  there  was  an  ideal  which  could  appeal  to  every 
human  soul ;  for  the  Christ  was  not  merely  a  negatively  faultless 
Person,  but  a  positively  perfect  Man,  Whose  claim  to  be  also  perfect 
God  was  verified  by  every  act  of  His  wondrous  life  ;  and  Whose 
ethical  teaching,  summarised  in  the  Gospels,  has  been  the  rule  oi 
life  for  millions  who  have  lived  and  died  with  the  one  object  :  to 
carry  out  His  will.  Religion  then  supplies  the  standard  of  right  and 
wrong. 

But  if  the  abstract  right  is  to  be  attained,  and  the  wrong 
restrained,  in  the  concrete  acts  of  men,  religion  has  a  further 
function  to  fulfil ;  it  must,  in  a  double  sense,  supply  the  motive ; 
an  incentive  strong  enough  to  make  a  man  desire  and  strive  to  live 
in  accord  with  the  highest  ideal  he  has  perceived  ;  and  this  must 
be  at  the  cost  of  self-sacrifice,  of  self-control,  of  self-discipline  ;  and 
where  is  such  an  incentive  to  be  found  ? 

What  is  the  strongest  and  most  all-conquering  of  earthly 
motives  of  action  ?      Is  it  not  love  ? 

Of  what  utter  self-sacrifice,  what  heroic  effort,  what  patient 
persevering  toil  the  man  who  loves  a  worthy  object  worthily,  is 
capable  !  Such  an  object,  highest,  worthiest,  noblest,  man's  nature 
demands,  and  he  finds  it  in  his  God  ;  and  in  none  else. 

This  is  the  true  motive  of  the  Christian  life.  A  passionate 
love  for  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  the  inspiration  of 
myriads  of  lives  ;  has  made  thousands  welcome  toil  and  privation, 
suffering  and  death,  right  joyfully  in  the  service^  of  others,  if  so 
they  might  express  their  love  to  Him  for  Whose  sake  they  call  all 
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men  brothers.  Religion  then  supplies  the  incentive  for  the  highest 
ethical  effort. 

But  further,  it  would  be  a  fatuous  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  facts  of 
life  not  to  recognise  that  there  is,  in  the  constitution  of  man,  a 
tendency  which  makes  wrong-doing  easier  to  him  than  right ;  a 
something  which  drags  him  down,  and  weakens  his  will,  so  that  he 
fails  to  be  and  to  do  what,  at  his  best,  he  fain  would  be  and  do. 
The  paralysing  sense  of  incapacity  to  live  up  to  recognised  ideals ; 
the  hopelessness  of  attaining  to  what  conscience  dictates  ;  the 
terrible  force  of  evil  he  finds  in  himself  and  in  the  world  around 
him  ;  how  is  this  to  be  met  and  mastered  ? 

Here  again  it  is  the  function  of  religion  to  supply  the  enabling 
force  which  can  brace  the  will  and  make  the  good  prevail.  Recog- 
nising fearlessly  the  fact  of  sin  and  failure,  Christianity  yet  holds 
out  a  boundless  hope  ;  for  (ideally)  every  Christian  soul  is  con- 
sciously, joyously  in  actual  personal  union  with  the  perfectly  Divine 
yet  perfectly  human  life  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  sharing  that  life, 
has  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  strength,  limited  only  by  the 
spiritual  capacity  of  the  recipient ;  he  says  boldly,  "  I  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ  Who  strengtheneth  me."  Religion  supplies 
then  the  motive  force  for  moral  effort. 

Even  supposing  (for  argument's  sake)  that  all  this  were  delusion ; 
what  have  we  to  take  its  place  ?  Who  can,  without  self-delusion, 
iove  "  humanity  "  in  the  abstract  ?     Is  not  love  concrete  and  personal  ? 

What  can  curb  the  violent  passion,  restrain  the  strong  desire, 
sustain  the  life-long  arduous  effort,  re-kindle  the  flame  of  dying 
hope,  if  this  dim  life  be  all,  and  no  circumambient  love  raise  us 
from  the  transient  to  the  eternal,  from  the  variable  to  the 
unchanging  ?  In  religion  we  find  the  basis,  the  ideal,  the  incentive, 
and  the  motive  force  of  moral  action. 

Since,  then,  the  formation  of  character  is  the  primary  object 
of  all  education,  and  religion  is  the  main  factor  in  moulding 
character,  it  is  plain  that  the  religious  training  of  the  child  is  of 
the  highest  possible  importance ;  and  this  training  must  begin 
with  the  earliest  dawn  of  consciousness.  Long  before  any  logical 
power  is  developed,  the  child  can  learn  at  its  mother's  knee  to 
pray,  as  it  learns  to  walk  by  walking,  and  to  talk  by  talking ;  for 
prayer  is  a  primary  function  of  the  *rv€v/*a,  as  these  are  of  the 
y^vxn  and  the  awfia  ;  and  practice  must  come  before  theory.  The 
habit  of  regarding  God  as  a  loving  Father,  and  of  loving  Him  as 
such,  once  formed,  will  strike  deep  roots,  and  outlive  the  counter 
influences  which  may  arise  later,  if  fostered  and  not  stifled  during 
the  impressionable  years  of  school  life. 

It  matters  little  whether  "  Divinity  "  is  made  a  school  subject ; 
it  matters  infinitely  that  the  child  should  be  surrounded  at  home 
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and  at  school  by  a  religious  *riBos ;  that  the  persons  it  loves  and 
respects  should  be  men  and  women  moulding  their  own  lives  on  the 
Will  of  God ;  in  fact,  not  that  religion  should  be  taught  as  a 
branch  of  education,  but  that  education  should  be  steeped  in  the 
spirit  of  religion. 

To  my  mind,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  divorce  between  religious 
and  moral  education,  because  the  latter  depends  upon  the  former 
for  its  true  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  its  sufficient  incentive  to 
right  action,  and  the  motive  power  to  translate  the  right  theory 
into  the  right  practice.^  Which  of  us  will  not  endorse  Mr.  Quick's  ♦ 
conclusion  ?  '^  In  practice  I  find  I  can  draw  no  line  between 
moral  and  religious  education ;  so  the  discussion  of  one  without 
the  other  has  not  much  interest." 


THE  STATE  AND  THEOLOGICAL  MORAL 
EDUCATION 

By  the  secretary  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 
OF  ETHICAL  SOCIETIES 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  right  conduct  is  something  which 
vitally  furthers  the  well-being  of  the  State  and  which,  therefore, 
the  State  is  compelled  to  be  greatly  concerned  about.  Whether, 
for  instance,  men  are'* or  are t not  idle,  reckless  of  their  health, 
violent,  intemperate,  gamblers,  contemptuous  as  to  keeping  their 
word,  self-absorbed,  callous,  indifiEerent  to  their  country's  welfare, 
makes  an  enormous  difEerence  to  the  State. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  Churches  cannot,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  State,  justly  contend  that  what  morals  a  person,  a 
family,  or  a  Church  teaches,  is  no  concern  of  the  State,  or,  to  take 
the  extremer  position^,  that  the  State  must,  without  any  supervision 
or  control,  leave  the  teaching  of  morals  to  the  churches. 

This  being  so,  the  State  must  consider  it  as  its  duty  to  make 
certain  that  the  moral  training  o^  the  citizen-to-be  shall  be  efficient, 
that  is,  that  every  child,  no  matter  what  the  philosophy  or  the 
religion  of  its  parents  might  be,  shall  develop  into  an  adult  who 
will  be  self-respecting,  show  good  will,  and  serve  the  public  weal. 

Only  on  one  condition  could  the  State  leave  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  the  young  to  the  churches,  i.e.,  if  all  the  churches  were 
equally  and  wholly  successful  in  the  moral  task  which  they  under- 
took.    Now  so  far  as  equality  of  success,  and  fair  success,  is  in 

•  Rev.  E.  H.  Quick's  *'  Essays  on  EduQational  Roformers  '* — Paper  on 
Herbert  Spencer, 
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question,  that  may  be  said  to  exist ;  but  with  regard  to  the  possible 
plea  that  the  churches  are  wholly  or  highly  successful  in  rearing 
men  and  women  of  sterling  character,  that  must  be  disputed,  seeing 
the  painfully  imperfect  nature  of  the  society  we  are  living  in. 

Yet  it  may  be  argued  that  the  imperfection  of  society  results 
from  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  and  that  without  the 
reference  to  an  all-seeing  deity,  whom  nothing  escapes,  and  who 
ensures  that  the  just  shall  be  rewarded  and  the  unjust  punished,  if 
not  in  this  life  then  in  another,  our  social  condition  would  be  far 
worse  than  it  is.  For  this  reason,  it  is  sometimes  said,  the  State 
should  support  supernatural  religions,  or  rather  should  adopt  one 
of  those  religions. 

The  State  is  here  in  a  dilemma,  for  if  the  last  contention  were 
defensible,  the  State  would  have  to  insist  that  every  one  of  its  units 
should  be  a  devout  Lutheran  or  Comtist,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Under  these  trying  circumstances  the  State  will  naturally 
endeavour  to  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  shall  not  force 
upon  it  the  task  of  settling  which  out  of  very  many  religions  is 
morally  the  best,  and  shall  not  lead  it  into  wholesale  religious  per- 
secution. It  will,  therefore,  entertain  the  possibility  of  a  system  of 
non-theological  moral  training  that  shall  be  as  good,  and  possibly 
better,  than  the  one  ofEered  by  the  churches. 

The  State,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  will  probably 
argue  as  follows  : 

"  My  aim  must  be  to  make  it  easy  for  men  to  become  and  t-o 
be  moral ;  I  must  not  expect  them  to  be  ethical — any  more  than 
healthy  or  intelligent — in  the  teeth  of  desperate  and  irrational 
circumstances.  Parents  must  no  longer  be  left  to  their  own 
devices,  but  be  trained  to  understand  their  children  and  to  bring 
them  up  in  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  manner.  It  is  by  means 
of  training  and  scientific  knowledge,  guided  by  sympathy,  that  the 
physical  welfare  of  infants  is  nowadays  secured,  that  Kindergarten 
nurses  succeed,  and  that  well-prepared  teachers  achieve  their  noble 
end.  These  reflections  suggest  that  when  love  will  be  reinforced 
by  trained  intelligence  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  school,  and 
when  society  will  set  a  premium  on  being  just  and  helpful 
instead  of  on  "  getting  on  in  life,"  harsh  words,  threats,  references 
to  a  superior  will,  to  a  more  perfect  being,  or  to  rewards  and 
punishments,  will  be — quite  apart  from  theology — considered  out 
of  place  (as  they  are  now  where  the  moral  conditions  are  favourable). 

"  Human  nature  is  not  depraved.  Let  men  attend  to  the 
human  soil  as  they  attend  to  the  agricultural  soil,  let  them  apply 
scientific  methods  here  as  they  apply  them  there,  and  their  diffi- 
culties will  be  reduced  well-nigh  to  zero.  Children  are  imitative 
and  reasonable.     Where  they,  therefore,  observe  reason  and  kind- 
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ness  about  them,  there  they  themselves  acquire  these  qualities. 
The  fundamental  problem  of  moral  education,  then,  is  not  how  to 
deal  with  unfortunate  children,  whose  parents  and  teachers  are  in- 
sufficiently prepared  and  whose  general  environment  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  but  rather  how  to  elaborate  a  sound  system  of  moral 
education  based  on  scientific  considerations  and  reasonable  social 
conditions. 

"  What,  however,  of  offering  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
moral  law  ?  Without  presuming  on  a  final  answer,  it  may  yet  be 
put  forward  that  morality  is  the  cement  which  ensures  the  com- 
pactness of  society,  that  it  embodies  the  only  line  of  conduct 
which  the  common  reason  assents  to,  and  that  it  is  the  expression 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  primarily  social  beings.  It  is,  therefore, 
unlikely  that,  while  men  have  lived  and  died  for  art,  for  science,  for 
intellectual  convictions,  for  their  honour,  and  for  their  country,  they 
should  not  be  prepared  to  live  and  die  for  the  right.  Besides,  the 
will  of  the  deitycannot  be  the  ground  of  morality,  for  it  is  the  rule  of 
right  within  men  which  judges  the  deity  of  one  religion  to  be  good  and 
of  another  to  be  bad,  which  approves  of  the  one  deity  and  condemns 
the  other,  which  stamps  the  one  as  God  and  the  other  as  Devil." 

In  speaking  in  this  way,  the  State  could  be  in  no  E(ense  regarded 
as  animated  by  hostility  to  religion,  for  even  while  it  insisted  that 
every  child,  whatever  might  be  the  religion  of  its  parents,  should 
be  morally  trained  according  to  methods  deduced  from  careful 
experiments  and  comparisons,  it  would  show  all  the  greater  respect 
for  the  various  philosophies  of  existence  which  we  call  religions. 
The  churches  continued  to  flourish  after  they  had  ceased  to  furnish 
the  statesmen,  the  lawyers,  the  doctors,  and  the  poor-relief  officers 
of  the  world  ;  they  will  very  likely  continue  to  find  large  support 
when  they  have  handed  over  to  the  State  the  moral  training  of  the 
young  in  schools,  as  not  a  few  devout  church  people  counsel  even 
now.  If  it  should  seem  that,  by  taking  such  a  course,  the  State 
reflects  unfavourably  on  the  moral  training  given  by  the  churches, 
the  reply  is  that  the  tendency  for  States  to  take  over  the  moral 
education  of  the  young — and,  in  doing  so,  to  avoid  all  references  to 
superior  persons  and  wills  as  a  basis  for  such  education,  or  to 
rewards  and  punishments  in  any  form — is  due  to  scientific  and  social 
advance  which  is  dominating  the  best  thought  of  our  age,  and 
which  is  finding  increasing  welcome  among  theologians.  In  fact, 
men  in  every  walk  of  life  are  coming  more  and  more  to  assert  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  moral  factor  in  all  the  relations  of  life 
— ^personal  and  social,  national  and  international — apart  from 
theology  or  metaphysics,  without  feeling  that  they  are  therefore 
less  religious  than  they  used  to  be  ;  and  they  are  beginning  to 
insist  that  the  only  genuine  moral  motive,  and  the  most  powerful 
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one  at  the  same  time,  is  "  the  passion  of  humanity,"  as  Seeley  well 
phrases  it. 


THE  RELATION  OF  RELIGIOUS  TO  MORAL 
EDUCATION 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  M.  WILSON,  D.D. 
(Canon  of  Worcester) 

First  come  definitions  of  the  two  related  things. 

The  scope  and  methods  of  moral  education  are  so  accurately 
defined  in  a  recently  published  paper  that  I  venture  to  quote  it* 
words  :  "  Moral  education  seeks  to  give  a  dominant  ethical  tendency 
to  the  whole  process  of  the  child's  training  in  the  home  and  school  " 
— this  is  the  scope — "  by  lessons  that  call  out  the  social  sentiments, 
by  studies  that  exercise  the  moral  judgment,  by  occupations  that 
discipline  the  will  to  mutual  consideration  and  service,  and  by 
impressing  on  the  imagination  the  duty  of  subordinating  all 
intellectual  and  practical  activity  to  the  common  welfare  " — ^these 
are  the  methods. 

.Moral  education  uses  among  its  methods  moral  instruction. 
We  are  told  by  the  advocates  of  moral  instruction  that,  negatively, 
moral  instruction  is  not  fault-finding  ;  not  a  body  of  precepts  ;  not 
mainly  negative  ;  not  an  encouragement  of  morbid  introspection  ; 
not  narrow  in  scope  ;  and  does  not  dwell  on  philosophical  or  theo- 
logical sanctions,  but  on  the  inculcation  of  practical  good  conduct. 
It  is,  positively,  an  interesting  presentation  of  the  facts  of  the  moral 
life  ;  it  trains  the  judgment  by  reasoning  and  questions  ;  it  draws 
from  an  unrestricted  variety  of  sources  ;  and  its  area  is  co-extensive 
with  all  ages  and  nations. 

Every  advocate  of  religious  education  desires  these  ethical  ends, 
and  uses  these  methods.  But  religious  education  has  further  ends, 
additional  methods,  starts  from  a  different  view  of  human  nature, 
and  has  an  inspiration  of  its  own.  The  advocates  of  moral  education 
as  apart  from  religious  education,  base  their  sjnstem  upon  a  certain 
view  of  ethics  and  of  human  nature  which  ignores,  if  it  does  not 
repudiate,  the  point  of  view  of  the  religious  educationists.  This 
latter  appears  to  be  dismissed  by  these  advocates  by  such  phrases 
as  "  supernatural  revelation,"  "  morbid  introspection,"  "  ultimate 
sanctions  of  morality,"  "  inner  experiences." 

What  is  Religious  Education  ? 

Religious  education  tacitly  assumes,  and,  as  the  child's  mind 
grows,  explicitly  teaches  that  human  nature  springs  from  a  spiritual 
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origin  which  we  call  God,  and  regard  as  Personal ;  as  a  Being  best 
thought  of  and  reverenced  as  our  Father  in  Heaven.  It  assumes 
and  teaches  that  we  all  inherit  something  of  the  powers  of  mind 
and  will  and  spirit  of  that  Father  and  Creator.  It  is  this  assump- 
tion of  spiritual  origin  and  continuity  that  explains,  what  has  not 
otherwise  been  explained,  our  sense  of  Personality ;  it  explains  our 
partial  powers  of  unravelling  the  laws  of  nature,  of  enjoying  its 
beauty,  and  of  sympathy  with  animals,  and  with  our  fellow  men. 
This  assumption  explains  the  conscience  of  mankind.  It  is  the  key 
to  human  nature,  in  all  its  manifestations,  as  the  theory  of  the  law 
of  gravitation  is  the  key  to  the  motions  and  perturbations  of  the 
solar  system  ;  and  it  rests  securely  on  similar  inductive  evidence 
and  reasoning. 

Religious  education,  in  its  desire  to  make  good  human  beings 
and  good  citizens,  aims  at  developing  in  children  this  divine  germ 
of  spiritual  life,  seeing  in  that  life  a  manifestation  of  the  life  of  God. 
This  aim  fills  the  teacher  with  reverence,  and  patience,  and  high 
endeavour.  In  the  heart  of  every  child  is  the  possibility  of  a  noble 
life  ;  for  the  Spirit  of  God  is  there. 

Such  is  the  basis  and  scope  of  religious  education.  This  paper 
does  not  profess  to  deal  with  its  methods.  But,  in  brief,  in  addition 
to  all  the  methods  which  moral  instruction  has  adopted,  religious 
education  endeavours  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  child  to  its  spiritual 
environment ;  to  see  God  in  nature,  God  in  Christ,  God  in  our  own 
conscience,  and  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  therefore  God  in  history 
and  literature.  It  teaches  the  child  to  pray  and  worship  ;  it 
associates  him  in  deeds  of  self-denial  and  charity  ;  to  recognise 
some  faults  and  omissions  as  sins  ;  and  unites  him  to  others  in  the 
sacramental  bonds  of  the  Church. 

Next  comes  the  relation  between  these  two  theories  of 
education. 

They  are  not  alternative,  not  mutually  exclusive.  The  theory 
of  the  religious  educationist  includes  that  of  the  moral  educa- 
tionist ;  but  that  of  the  moral  educationist,  as  commonly  stated, 
excludes  that  of  the  religious.  Of  the  fact  of  this  exclusion  there  can 
be  no  dispute,  or  doubt ;  from  the  total  omission  in  programmes  of 
moral  education  of  all  reference  to  God,  to  Christ,  and  to  conscience. 
Such  omission  is  exclusion,  and  nothing  less. 

The  relation,  then,  is  that  religious  education  supplements  and 
completes  moral  education,  and  strengthens  its  sole  trustworthy 
motive.  It  supplements,  because  it  recognises  and  trains  powerful 
human  faculties  which  the  advocates  of  moral  education  neglect. 
It  completes,  because  it  gives  to  their  system  coherence  and 
intelligibility.  And  it  deepens  the  soil  in  which  those  virtues  of 
character  chiefly  flourish,  which  all  alike  desire  to  see  widespread. 
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These  facts  are  so  obvious  that  the  distrust  of  religious  educa- 
tion felt  by  many  seems  in  general  only  explicable  on  the  hypothesis 
of  distorted  and  false  early  teaching,  which  we  all  deplore,  producing 
in  them  first  misunderstanding,  and  then  aversion,  and  finally  a 
prejudice  which  can  only  see  the  evil  and  not  the  good.  Some  such 
cause  has  alienated  noble  souls  ;  and  converted  into  opponents  some 
who  might  otherwise  have  welcomed  us  as  their  best  allies. 

The  relation  between  the  two  sjrstems  cannot  yet  be  obtained 
by  a  comparison  of  results.  For  the  advocates  of  moral  but  non- 
religious  education  naturally  contrast  their  ideal,  not  with  our 
ideal  as  religious  educationists,  but  with  the  results  of  our  imperfect 
practice  on  imperfect  material ;  while  we  are  forced  to  contrast  our 
results  not  with  theirs — for  there  are  none  on  a  sufficient  scale — but 
with  their  imaginary  ideal,  an  ideal  undiscredited  by  demonstrated 
failure  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  unattested  by  success. 

Comparative  criminology,  however,  and  that  not  in  Christian 
countries  only,  is  throwing  some  light  on  the  results  on  nations  of 
the  two  systems  of  education. 

We  regard  progress  as  the  product  of  two  chief  factors,  acting 
and  reacting  on  one  another  :  the  one  spiritual,  leavening  men's 
motives  and  hearts — ^Christianity ;  the  other  intellectual,  affecting 
men's  minds  and  circumstances — science  ;  and  we  believe  that  the 
neglect  in  education  of  the  spiritual  faculties,  which  we  regard  as 
characteristically  human,  can  only  tend  to  impoverish,  distort,  and 
ultimately  to  degrade  human  nature. 

To  ignore  spiritual  genius,  to  ignore  religion,  in  a  theory  of 
education  is,  surely,  as  irrational  and  misleading  as  it  would  be  to 
teach  the  theory  and  work  of  the  locomotive  without  reference  to 
s*team. 

Further,  omission  is  exclusion  ;  and  the  result  of  exclusion 
must  be  the  dissolution  of  religious  sanctions  for  morality.  We 
regard  the  attempt  to  dethrone  in  the  heart  of  Christendom  the 
ancient  moral  sanctions  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  hope  that 
some  new  motive  may  take  its  place,  as  gambling  away  a  great 
inheritance. 

To  sum  up.  Religious  education  recognises  an  important 
sphere  of  human  faculties,  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  so-called 
moral  education.  It  supplies  the  only  motive  tested  by  experience 
which  assists  human  nature  to  live  the  life  of  love  and  brotherly 
service,  which  is  the  essence  of  good  citizenship. 

Moral  and  non-religious  education  is  setting  up  elaborate 
machinery  and  has  forgotten  the  motive  power.  It  has  forgotten 
that  education  is,  in  the  words  of  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
five  hundred  years  ago,  une  chose  espirituelle. 
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L'ENSEIGNEMENT  LAIQUE  DE  LA  MORALE 
EN  FRANCE 

Par  FERDINAND  BUISSON  (Paris) 

Jusqu'en  1882  la  loi  scolaire,  en  France  comme  partout,  inscrivait 
en  tete  des  matieres  de  Tenseignement  primaire  : 

L'instruction  morale  et  religieuae. 

Une  seule  fois  avant  cette  date  rinstructian  morale  avait  et6 
separee  de  Vinstriiction  religieuse.  C*etait  pendant  la  courte  periode 
ou  s'appliqu^rent  les  lois  scolaires  de  la  Revolution  fran9aise. 

La  seconde  Republique,  celle  de  1848,  n'eut  pas  le  temps  de 
reprendre  I'oeuvre  de  la  premiere. 

Mais,  depuis  1848  et  pendant  tout  le  second  Empire,  ce  fut  un 
des  themes  constants  de  I'opinion  republicaine  et  meme  de  ce  qu'on 
appelait  I'opinion  liberale  de  reclamer  la  separation  des  deux 
enseignements  h,  peu  prds  comme  on  reclamait  la  separation  de 
rfiglise  et  de  I'fitat. 

Theoriquement,  la  question  fut  posee  vers  i860  par  les  vifs 
debats  sur  la  "  Morale  independante,"  dont  un  des  principaux 
champions  fut  M.  Henri  Brisson  (aujourd'hui  President  de  la 
Chambre  des  Deputes). 

Pratiquement  et  politiquement,  Edgar  Quinet  posa  le  principe 
du  nouveau  regime  scolaire,  la  separation  de  I'ecole  et  de  I'eglise  : 
nulle  eglise  particulidre  n'etant  I'ame  de  la  France,  Tenseignement 
qui  doit  former  Tame  de  cette  soci6te  doit  etre  independante  de 
toute  eglise  particulidre  ;  I'enseignement  laique  se  suffit  a  lui-mfeme. 
Jean  Mace,  en  creant  la  "  Ligue  de  I'Enseignement,"  popularisa 
cette  idee  et  lui  fit  prendre  corps  dans  la  formule  :  enseignement 
obligatoire,  gratuit  et  laique. 

Des  le  debut  de  la  troisieme  Republique  tons  les  projets  de  loi 
pr6sentes  par  les  groupes  r^publicains  tendaient  a  ce  changement  de 
la  legislation  scolaire.  Apres  plusieurs  annees  de  lutte,  les  lois  qui 
portent  le  nom  de  Jules  Ferry  (de  1879  a  1883)  et  dont  Paul  Bert 
fut  le  rapporteur  et  le  principal  redacteur,  confirmees  par  la  loi 
organique  du  30  October  1886  (sous  le  ministere  Rene  Goblet)  ainsi 
que  la  loi  sur  I'enseignement  secondaire  des  jeunes  filles,  due  a 
I'initiative  de  Camille  S6e,  consommdrent  la  separation  de  I'ecole  et 
de  I'eglise,  et  par  suite  la  separation  de  l'instruction  morale  et  de 
l'instruction  religieuse. 

Ces  lois  inscrivaient  comme  matiere  obligatoire  de  I'enseignement 
dans  les  ecoles  publiques  : 

L'instruction  morale  et  oivique 
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et  supprimaient  du  programme  rinstruction  religieuse,  en  reservant, 
outre  le  dimanche,  un  jour  de  la  semaine  "  afin  de  permettre  aux 
parents  de  f aire  donner,  s'ils  le  desirent,  a  leurs  enfants  rinstruction 
religieuse  en  dehors  des  edifices  scolaires." 

Pourquoi    cette   transformation    dans    le    regime    des    ecoles 
publiques  ? 


EUe  r^sulte  avant  tout  de  la  creation  par  la  loi  d^un  enseignement 
obligatoire. 

La  loi  designe  certaines  connaissances  comme  formant  le 
minimum  de  ce  que  nul  homme  ne  pent  ignorer.  La  loi  decide 
que  I'Etat  a  le  droit  et  le  devoir  de  veiller  a  ce  que  tout  homme 
poss^de  ce  minimum  de  culture.  Ce  sont,  dit  la  Convention,  "  les 
connaissances  indispensables  k  tons  les  hommes." 

L'enseignement  religieux  pouvait-il  en  faire  partie  ? 

Oui,  sans  doute,  dans  les  pays  qui  ont  encore  une  religion 
d'Etat.     Non  dans  les  autres. 

Meme  dans  ceux  oil  I'Etat  reconnait,  protege  et  subventionne 
plusieurs  cultes  a  la  fois,  il  est  manifeste,  que  I'Etat  ne  doit  pas 
prendre  parti  entre  eux.  II  doit  rester  neutre.  L'6cole  entretenue 
par  I'Etat  doit  done  aussi  etre  neutre.  Elle  ne  pent  I'etre  si  le 
maitre  est  charge  d'enseigner  une  religion,  car  il  ne  saurait  en 
enseigner  plusieurs  k  la  fois.  Mais  s'il  enseigne  la  sienne,  c'est 
6videmment  une  pression  qui  s'exercera  sur  les  enfants  appartenant 
k  d'autres  confessions  ou  n'appartenant  k  aucune.  II  se  fera  done, 
meme  contre  le  gre  du  mattre,  une  propagande  en  faveur  d'une  des 
religions  au  detriment  des  autres.  La  seule  solution  est  que  I'Etat 
et  que  le  maitre,  representant  de  I'Etat,  s'abstienne  de  tout  interven- 
tion dans  le  domaine  religieux. 

A  combien  plus  forte  raison  cette  solution  s'impose  dans  un 
pays  qui  tend  et  qui  est  enfin  arrive,  comme  la  France,  a  la  separa- 
tion definitive  de  I'Eglise  et  de  I'Etat  !  Du  moment  que  les  deux 
pouvoirs,  pouvoir  civil  et  pouvoir  religieux,  n'ont  plus  rien  de 
commun  dans  aucun  domaine  social,  ils  ne  sauraient  demeurer 
confondus  ou  associes  dans  I'ecole.  L^,  comme  dans  la  soci6te  tout 
entidre  l'id6e  religieuse,  le  sentiment  religieux,  la  pratique  religieuse 
doivent  etre  consid6res  comme  choses  sacr6es,  c'est-a-dire  comme 
choses  intimes  dont  I'&me  individuelle  toute  seule  est  juge  et  que 
nuUe  "autorite  ext6rieure  ne  pent  ni  imposer  ni  interdire.  La 
societe  n'a  pas  plus  le  droit  de  s'en  meler  que  de  se  meler  des 
sentiments  et  des  actes  intimes  de  la  vie  de  famille  ou  de  la  vie 
priv6e  de  I'individu.  L'Etat  ignore  la  religion  pr^cisement  par 
respect  pour  la  conscience  de  chacun.  II  n'a  pas  plus,  il  a 
moins  encore  le  droit  de    propagande  et  de  pression  directe  ou 
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indirecte  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  enfants  que  dans  ceux  avec 
les  adultes.  *  *•*-  1 

Par  consequent  I'^gale  liberty  due  k  toutes  les  croyances,  Tin-  | 

competence  de  TEtat  pour  en  juger,  le  danger  de  toute  intervention  i 

du  pouvoir  civil  en  cette  mati^re  et  le  devoir  absolu  de  respecter  la 
conscience  de  tons  sans  exception  suffiraient  a  motiver  I'exclusion 
de  I'enseignement  religieux  du  programme  des  etudes  dont  I'Etat  a  j 

la  charge  et  la  direction.  | 

Mais  s'il  doit  s'interdire  toute  ingerence  dans  I'education 
religieuse,  I'Etat  peut-il  de  meme  se  d6sinteresser  de  Teducation 
morale  ? 

Jusqu'au  moment  de  la  separation  des  deux  domaines,  civil  et 
religieux,  il  etait  admis  que  I'education  morale  ne  faisait  qu'un  avec 
Teducation  religieuse.  Et  il  est  certain  que  I'education  religieuse  y 
gagnait.  Si  elle  donnait  aux  pr6ceptes  de  la  morale  un  fondement 
m^taphysique  et  une  sanction  supra-humaine,  elle  en  tirait  en 
retour  I'incomparable  avantage  de  revetir  un  caractSre  pratique,  de 
rend/e  un  service  social,  de  dieter  des  regies  de  conduite  k  I'individu, 
a  la  famille,  k  la  society. 

L'Etat  pouvait-il  abandonner  aux  6glises  le  magistdre  de  la 
morale  et,  en  cessant  de  s'occuper  de  I'education  religieuse,  renoncer 
aussi  k  diriger  I'education  morale  ?  C'eiit  ete  acquiescer  k  la  these 
chere  aux  eglises,  les  reconnaitre  comme  instruments  n^cessaires  et 
presque  exclusifs  de  la  culture  morale.  C'eut  et6  avouer  qu'il  n'y 
a  pas  de  morale  sans  religion. 

L'Etat  frangais  a  cru  au  contraire  :  i°  que  la  morale  est  une 
des  ''  connaissances  indispensables  a  tons  les  hommes  " ;  2°  que 
cette  morale  pent  etre  et  par  consequent  doit  etre  enseign6e  a 
l'6cole,  ind6pendamment  des  d6veloppements  qui  pourront  y  Stre 
ajout^s  ailleurs  par  la  religion  et  par  la  philosophic. 

En  d'autres  termes,  la  France  a  consid^re  comme  certain  qu'en 
I'etat  actuel  de  la  civilisation  il  existe  un  tresor  commun,  un 
patrimoine  spirituel  du  genre  humain,  c'est-a-dire  une  somme 
d'idees,  de  sentiments  et  d'habitudes  amassee  par  les  sidcles,  form6e 
de  ce  que  les  hommes  de  tous  les  temps  et  de  tous  les  pays  ont 
trouve  de  meilleur  au  fond  de  leur  conscience,  suffisante,  amplement 
suffisante  pour  constituer  la  substance  d'un  enseignement  moral 
laique,  humain,  social,  donne  par  I'ecole  publique  au  nom  de  la 
nation. 

II  est  evident  qu'il  ne  s'agit  pas,  dans  I'ecole  primaire,  d'un 
enseignement  portant  sur  les  bases  metaphysiques  de  la  morale, 
mais  seulement  de  la  morale  pratique,  des  sentiments  qu'il  faut 
inspirer,  des  principes  qu'il  faut  graver  dans  I'esprit  des  enfants,  des 
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habitudes  qu'il  faut  leur  faire  contracter.  Que  cela  soit  possible, 
que  dans  la  pratique  tout  le  monde  s'entende  sans  difficulte  sur  ce 
qu'il  convient  d'enseigner,  que  croyants  et  libres-penseurs,  si  di vises 
qu'ils  soient  sur  les  theories  morales,  sur  les  origines  et  les  fins  de 
Thomme  et  du  monde,  mis  en  presence  d'un  enfant  qu'il  s'agit 
d'instruire,  n'aient  pas  deux  morales  sensiblement  difF^rentes,  mais 
doivent  lui  parler  le  meme  langage  et  lui  apprendre  les  memes 
devoirs,  il  est  difficile  de  le  contester.  Ce  que  la  societe  doit  par 
Tecole  transmettre  d'une  generation  k  Tautre,  c'est  ce  que  Jules 
Ferry  appelait  "  la  bonne  vieille  morale  de  nos  pSres,  la  vdtre,  la 
n6tre,  car  nous  n'en  avons  qu'une." 

Ill 

Pour  donner  un  enseignement  moral  avec  ce  caract^re  purement 
lalque,  il  fallait  une  methode  tout  k  fait  difi^rente  de  celle  du 
catechisme.  Voici  comment  les  programmes  officiels  fran9ais  I'ont 
definie  : 

''  L 'enseignement  moral  se  meut  dans  une  tout  autre  sphere  que 
le  reste  de  I'enseignement.  Tandis  que  les  autres  Etudes  de^elop- 
pent  chacune  un  ordre  special  d'aptitudes  et  de  connaissances  utiles 
celle-oi  tend  a  developper  dans  I'homme  I'homme  lui-meme,  c'est-a- 
dire  un  coeur,  une  intelligence,  une  conscience.  Cette  education  n'a 
pas  pour  but  de  faire  savoir,  mais  de  faire  vouloir.  A  I'ecole  primaire 
surtout,  ce  n'est  pas  une  science^  c'est  un  art :  Tart,  d'incliner  la 
volonte  libre  vers  le  bien. 

"  Pour  que  la  culture  morale  ainsi  entendue  soit  possible  et  soit 
efficace,  une  condition  est  indispensable  :  c'est  que  cet  enseignement 
atteigne  au  vif  de  I'ame,  qu'il  ne  se  confonde  ni  par  le  ton  ni  par  la 
forme  avec  une  le9on  proprement  dite.  On  demande  a  I'instituteur 
non  pas  d'orner  la  memoire  de  I'enfant,  mais  de  toucher  son  coeur. 
II  s'agit  pour  lui  de  former  chez  I'enfant  le  sens  moral.  Pour'y  par- 
venir  il  devra  exercer  beaucoup  et  avec  un  soin  extreme  ce  delicat 
instrument  de  la  conscience.  II  ne  s'agit  plus  lit  d'une  s^rie  de 
verites  k  demontrer,  mais  ce  qui  est  tout  autrement  laborieux,  d'une 
longue  suite  d'influences  morales  k  exercer  sur  de  jeunes  etres  k  force 
de  patience,  de  fermete,  de  douceur,  d'616vation  dans  le  caractSre  et 
de  puissance  persuasive.  Un  cours  de  morale  r^gulier,  mais  froid, 
banal  et  sec  n'enseigne  pas  la  morale,  parce  qu'il  ne  la  fait  pas  aimer. 
II  ne  suffit  pas  que  vos  eleves  aient  compris  et  retenu  vos  le9ons, 
il  faut  surtout  que  leur  caractSre  s'en  ressente.  Ce  n'est  pas  dans 
I'ecole,  c'est  surtout  hors  de  I'ecole  qu'on  pourra  juger  ce  qu'a  valu 
votre  enseignement  ..." 

Un  point  delicat  restait  k  preciser :  c'est  le  chapitre  des 
"  devoirs  envers  Dieu."     Les  programmes  officiels  ont  marqu6 
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comme  suit  la  limite  entre  Teducation  morale  et  Teducation 
religieuse  au  point  meme  oil  elles  se  rencontrent  : 

"  L'instituteur  n'est  pas  charge  de  f aire  un  cours  ex  professo  sur 
la  nature  et  les  attributs  de  Dieu.  L'enseignement  qu'il  doit 
donner  k  tous  se  borne  a  deux  points  : 

"  D'abord  il  lui  apprend  k  ne  pas  prononcer  leg^rement  le  nom 
de  Dieu  :  il  associe  6troitement  dans  leur  esprit  a  Tidee  de  la  Cause 
premiere  et  de  I'Etre  parfait  un  sentiment  de  respect  et  de  venera- 
tion. Et  il  habitue  chacun  d'eux  k  environner  du  meme  respect 
cette  notion  de  Dieu  alors  meme  qu'elle  se  presenterait  k  lui  sous 
des  formes  difi6rentes  de  sa  propre  religion. 

"  Ensuite,  et  sans  s'occuper  des  prescriptions  speciales  aux 
diverses  communions,  I'insj^ituteurs 'attache  a  faire  comprendre  et 
sentir  a  I'enfant  que  le  premier  hommage  qu'il  doit  a  la  divinit6, 
c'est  Tobeissance  aux  lois  de  Dieu  telles  que  les  lui  revdlent  sa  con- 
science et  sa  raison." 

Ainsi  deux  recommendations  seulement :  d'une  part  I'enseigne- 
ment  du  respect  dH  k  I'idee  religieuse  et  de  I'esprit  de  tolerance  dti 
a  toutes  ses  formes  sans  exceptions  ;  d'autre  part  cette  id6e  que  la 
premiere  maniSre  d'honorer  Dieu  consiste  pour  chacun  k  faire  son 
devoir  suivant  sa  conscience  et  sa  raison.  Telle  est  la  solution 
donnee  depuis  Jules  Ferry  k  ce  pr6tendu  problSme  insoluble  : 
constituer  dans  I'ecole  laique  un  enseignement  qui  ne  soit^ni 
confessionnel  ni  irreligieux. 


AN  EXPEEIMENT  IN  NON-THEOLOGICAL  MOEAL 

EDUCATION 

By  JOHN  RUSSELL,  M.A. 
(Headmaster  of  the  Hampstead  School  of  the  King  Alfred  School  Society) 

To  educate  is  to  help  to  live  the  good  life.  For  twenty-five  years, 
as  man  and  schoolmaster,  in  aiming  at  good  life  I  have  sought  no 
aid  from  revealed  religion.  My  own  conduct  has  been  inspired  by 
my  sense  (however  imperfect)  of  human  fellowship,  of  the  shame  of 
living  to  self,  and  my  appeal,  direct  and  indirect,  to  my  children 
has  been  based  upon  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  that  same  sense  in 
them.  My  conduct  has  been  guided  by  my  interpretation  of  such 
of  the  facts  of  human  experience  as  have  been  known  to  me,  and  I 
have  sought  to  help  my  children  to  acquire  in  due  degree  essential 
knowledge  of  life,  and  to  trust  in  due  degree  their  own  instincts  o 
interpretation. 

My  present  task  is  to  say  shortly,  and  in  plain  language,  how 
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such  a  personal  faith  is  reflected  in  the  spirit  and  organisation  of 
a  school. 

That  the  school  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  educating  environ- 
ment of  a  child  has  long  been  a  commonplace.  The  home  and 
society  are  far  more  potent.  Till  each  individual  home,  and  the 
aggregate  of  individual  homes  (which  is  the  nation)  have  solved 
the  problem  of  moral  training  for  themselves,  the  school  will  labour 
largely  in  vain. 

But  in  vain  or  not,  there  is  the  trumpet-call  to  labour  as  each 
day  dawns,  and  in  whatever  faith  (so  that  it  be  a  faith)  the  school- 
master goes  forth,  there  is  each  day  the  supreme  reward. 

My  own  days  are  spent  in  a  day-school.  Some  fifty  boys  and 
girls  (chiefly  under  sixteen)  all  well  nurtured,  and  nearly  all  well 
grounded  in  the  standard  elements  of  life-knowledge  (including 
revealed  religion)  are  cared  for  by  a  staff  of  men  and  women. 

All  schools,  however  divergent,  have  much  in  common.  I  shall 
speak  only  of  our  special  differences. 

Perhaps  our  chief  characteristic  is  that  from  first  to  last  there 
is  no  religious  observance,  no  religious  instruction,  and  no  religious 
appeal.  But  the  ideal  of  good  life  (not  goody-goody  life)  is  steadily 
upheld — ^implicitly  in  everything  we  do,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in 
the  quality  of  the  staff,  explicitly  in  all  laws  and  ordinances,  all 
disciplinary  measures,  and  all  appeals.  The  "  moral  currency  "  is 
never  consciously  debased,  or  suffered  to  be  debased.  Self-control, 
neighbourliness,  intelligence,  are  the  virtues  we  chiefly  cultivate,  set 
in  a  soil  of  reverence — ^reverence  for  the  majesty  and  mystery  of  the 
earth,  for  the  majesty  and  mystery  of  human  life,  for  the  majesty 
and  mystery  of  the  human  soul .  Ex  corde  vita  we  have  chosen  for  our 
motto — translating  :  "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of 
it  are  the  issues  of  life."  A  little  child  can,  I  believe,  be  made  to 
understand  that  his  feelings,  his  shame,  his  joy — in  a  word,  his  heart, 
burning  or  cold,  is  the  helm  of  his  life. 

There  is  no  overt,  no  covert,  hostility  to  revealed  religion.  It  is 
simply  not  mentioned,  unless  a  child's  questions  compel  mention. 
Then  we  say  what  we  can  without  offence  to  the  child's  family- 
conscience  (or  our  own),  and  sometimes  refer  the  questioner  to  father 
and  mother. 

The  promotion  of  the  ideal  of  human  fellowship  by  the  fortifying 
of  the  heart  and  the  strengthening  of  the  reason  is  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  our  existence  as  a  school,  and  it  is  made  the  touchstone 
of  every  activity,  f  No  subject  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  curriculum 
is,  we  hold,  unworthy  to  servje  this  end.  We  exclude  none  of  the 
ordinary  subjects  ;  we  have  simply  added  mathematics  and  science 
and  hand-work  and  games  to  the  "  humanities."  To  observe 
patiently,  to  form  clear  conceptions,  to  receive  and  transmit  thought 
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accurately,  to  work  steadfastly  in  the  teeth  of  odds,  to  hold  the 
balance  between  one's  own  little  personal  issues  and  the  great 
public  issues,  above  all  to  believe  that  there  are  public  issues, 
and  that  being  in  the  world  we  aie'all  of  us  responsible  to  the 
extent  of  our  powers  for  what  becomes  of  the  world — those  are 
moral  lessons  that  may  be  taught,  and,  we  believe,  learned,  wherever 
the  true  teacher  is  in  contact  with  children.  Arithmetic,  history, 
Latin,  cricket,  are  a  laying  waste  of  life,  unless  they  are  so  handled 
as  to  strengthen  the  growth  of  the  moral  nature,  which,  though 
often  so  perplexingly  obscured,  is  as  surely  an  attribute  of  the 
worst  as  of  the  best. 

Our  other  distinguishing  features  are  less  unusual.  We  give 
neither  marks  nor  material  rewards,  believing  that  competition 
in  nearly  all  its  forms  can  only  de-moralise,  and  that  one  of  the 
first  laws  of  good  life  is  to  do  your  own  best,  not  beggar  your 
neighbour. 

Nor  do  we  attach  the  usual  penalties  to  so-called  misdeeds, 
believing  that  the  springs  of  justice  are  as  complicated  and  obscure 
as  the  springs  of  conduct,  and  further,  that  the  schoolmaster,  at  his 
best,  is  walking  in  comparative  darkness.  To  us,  holding  such  a 
view,  corporal  punishment  is  nearly  as  monstrous  as  capital.  Only 
a  little  less  monstrous  is  any  sort  of  retributive  punishment,  espe- 
cially the  sort  that  would  persistently  rob  a  child  of  the  higher 
necessaries — play,  and  freedom,  and  purposeful  occupation.  Time 
wisely  apportioned  must  not  be  deliberately  misused,  tasks  wisely 
allotted  must  not  be  deliberately  neglected,  regulations  wisely 
devised-  must  not  be  deliberately  disregarded  ;  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  a  reasonable  conformity  can  be  ensured,  without 
any  resort  to  inhuman  methods.  That,  at  least,  is  our  experience. 
When  all  rational  methods  fail,  there  is  the  ultimate  penalty,  expul- 
sion, which,  however  severe,  is,  in  its  place,  as  logical  and  just  as  the 
surgeon's  knife. 

The  purpose  of  all  school-discipline  is  not  to  make  children 
behave  like  saints,  but  to  give  them  some  sense  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  a  discipline  that  is  dictated  by  a  consideration  for  the  com- 
mon weal,  and  some  practice  in  the  art  of  self-mastery. 

Our  own  school-laws  are  as  open  to  public  criticism  as  the 
country's  laws.  They  are  often  formulated,  often  repealed,  in  the 
presence  and  with  the  help  of  the  whole  school.  Right  and  wrong 
are  as  freely  discussed  as  day  and  night.  We  make  no  demand  that 
we  are  not  ready  to  justify  in  intelligible  language  ;  no  appeal  that 
does  not  take  for  granted  good  sense  and  good  feeling.  Authority 
and  obedience  are  words  little  in  use  among  us.  We  prefer  friend- 
ship and  self -direction. 

A  not  unimportant  element  in  our  scheme  of  moral  training  is 
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our  mixing  of  boys  and  girls.  The  crown  of  human  fellowship  is 
the  fellowship  of  the  man  and  the  woman.  And  so  our  education 
in  fellowship  involves  school-conditions  that  are  typical  of  world- 
conditions.  If  education  is  ever  to  civilise  man's  relation  to  man 
(I  can  conceive  no  higher  hope  for  it),  then  co-education  will  in 
addition  civilise  man's  relation  to  woman. 

But  perhaps  most  typical  of  all  our  methods  are  the  Socratic  talks, 
sometimes  with  separate  classes,  sometimes  with  the  whole  school,  on 
some  of  the  multitudinous  aspects  of  the  conduct  of  life  that  even 
children  have  to  face,  and  are  often  eager  to  face.  Occasionally  some 
abstract  question  is  considered — the  nature  of  justice,  of  goodness,  of 
duty.  More  often  concrete  applications  of  principles  are  chosen,  espe- 
cially school  incidents  and  other  live  questions.  "  To  learn  and 
labour  truly  to  get  mine  own  living  "  (we  learn  by  heart  the  Duty  to 
my  Neighbour),  a  local  election  (we  have  our  own  school  parliament), 
votes  for  women  (our  girls  of  course  possess  them),  or  even  a  school 
quarrel  or  a  school  lie,  have  roots  deep  down  in  the  conscience  of 
humanity,  and  it  is  well  that  the  soil,  especially  when  the  roots  are 
tender,  should  be  frequently  and  carefully  stirred.  The  sweet, 
strong  air  of  reason  must  freely  come  to  them,  or  sin  (which  is 
injustice),  like  some  pestilent  weed,  will  stifle  all  growth. 

To  put  my  contention  in  a  word  or  two  :  I,  who  have  cast  away 
faith,  am  still  living  by  faith — faith  in  original  goodness,  in  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  in  the  sufficing  splendour  of  life.  I  believe, 
in  spite  of  the  inevitable  apparent  failures,  that  man's  moral  nature 
may  be  quickened  by  purely  human  means,  and  that  chiefest  among 
those  means  are  the  cultivation  of  understanding  and  love.  I 
believe,  further,  that  when  understanding  and  love  shall  at  last 
everywhere  prevail,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  kingdom  so 
tragically  prayed  for  will  indeed  have  come. 


L'ENSEIGNEMENT  MORAL  A  L'ECOLE  PUBLIQUE 

Par  ALFRED  MOULET 
(Professeur  au  Lyc^e  de  Lyon) 

I.  La  Reforme  de  1882. 

En  1882,  la  France  a  introduit  dans  ses  ecoles  publiques  I'enseigne- 
ment  moral  latque  ;  mais  I'ecole  fran9aise  n'est  pas  "  I'ecole  sans 
Dieu  "  :  elle  est  sfiritualiste,  L'enseignement  moral  a  son  principe 
dans  des  aspirations  religieuses  ;  il  aboutit  k  une  perspective  sur 
Dieu  ;  son  dernier  chapitre  enseigne  a  I'enfant  les  "  devoirs  envers 
Dieu  "  ;  la  poesie  et  le  chant  ont  du  familiariser  le  petit  gar9on  et  la 
petite  fille  avec  ces  devoirs  d^s  VecoU  matemelle. 
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A. — Les  reformateurs  de  1882  ont  obei.  en  premier  lieu,  a  une 
raison  d'ordre  politique,  "  Nos  programmes,"  disait  Jules  Ferry  en 
1881,  "  sont  spiritualistes.  Pourquoi  ?  parce  que  I'immense  majo- 
rity du  corps  enseignant  est  spiritualiste.  Et  pourquoi  le  corps  ensei:- 
gnant  appartient-il  a  ces  doctrines  ?  Parce  que  I'immense  majority 
de  la  population  fran9aise  se  rattache  aux  croyances  spiritualistes." 

"  L'immense  majorite  "  du  corps  enseignant,  "  I'immense  majo- 
rity "  de  la  population  fran9aise  sont-elles  aujourd'hui  encore 
spiritualistes  ?     On  ne  le  soutiendrait  pas. 

Des  lors,  si  la  raison  alleguee  par  Jules  Ferry  est  valable,  revo- 
lution qui  8 'est  accomplie  en  France  depuis  1881  impose  au  legisla- 
teur  de  1908  d'instituer  une  ecole  publique  qui  soit  en  harmonie 
avec  la  nation. 

Le  criterium  majoritaire  de  Jules  Ferry  restera-t-il  celui  du 
reformateur  de  1908  ?      Nous  ne  le  pensons  pas. 

B. — ^A  cette  raison  politique,  Jules  Ferry  et  ses  coUaborateurs 
ont  ajout6  une  raison  d'ordre  religieux,  a  leurs  yeux  decisive. 

L'instruction  annexee  a  I'arrete  organique  du  18  Janvier  1882 
definit  en  ces  termes  la  mission  de  I'instituteur  public  : 

'*  L'instituteur  n'a  pas  a  enseigner  de  toutes  pieces  une  morale 
theorique  suivie  d'une  morale  pratique  comme  s'il  s'adressait  k  des 
enfants  depourvous  de  toute  notion  prealabledu  bien  et  du  mal : 
rinunense  majorite  lui  arrive,  au  contraire,  ayant  refu  ou  recevant 
un  enseignement  religieux  qui  les  familiarise  avec  I'idee  d'un  Dieu 
auteur  de  I'univers  et  pere  des  hommes,  avec  les  traditions,  les 
croyances,  les  pratiques  du  culte  chr^tien  et  Israelite.  Au  moyen 
de  ce  culte,  et  sous  les  formes  qui  lui  sont  particulieres,  ils  ont 
dej4  regu  les  notions  fondamentales  de  la  morale  eternelle  et 
universelle.  .  .  . 

*'  Sa  mission  est  done  bien  determinee  :  elle  consiste  k  fortifier,  a 
enraciner  dans  Tame  de  ses  eldves  pour  toute  leur  vie  ...  ces  notions 
essentielles  de  la  moralite  humaine,  communes  a  toutes  les  doc- 
trines et  necessaires  a  tous  les  hommes  civilises." 

L'enseignement  moral  laique,  on  le  voit,  s'est  constitu^  des 
aspirations  communes  aux  religions  chretiennes  et  Israelite.  II 
existe  non  pour  lui-meme,  mais  en  fonction  de  ces  religions,  qu*il 
suppose,  et  qu*il  soutient,  II  est  comme  I'ame  des  confessions  dont  on 
aurait  abstrait  Tessence  en  volatilisant  les  formes  theologiques 
diverses.  Ce  n'est  plus  telle  ou  telle  religion  ;  n'est-ce  pas  la 
religion,  enclose  en  I'enveloppe  des  religions,  selon  le  mot  de 
Schiller? 

Or,  dans  l'enseignement  moral  ainsi  abstrait,  la  libre-pens^e  irre- 
ligieuse  n'entra  point  comme  ingredient.  L'instituteur  public  re9ut 
mission  d'inspirer  meme  k  I'enfant  de  I'athee  et  du  materialiste  le 
souffle  qui  anime  les  religions  chretiennes  et  israelite,  %t  qui  les  unit 
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en  uii  raeme  elan  vers  Dieu,  vers  un  Dieu  d'oii  procede  le  devoir 
humain,  vers  un  Dieu  qui  est  k  la  fois  le  principe  et  la  sanction  de 
toute  vertu. 

Dans  la  page  capitale  que  nous  venons  de  citer,  les  createura  de 
I'enseignement  n^^oral  laique  considdrent  les  habitudes  reliyieuses  des 
hommes  non  seulement  comme  des  faits  historiques  et  qui  s'imposent 
au  legislateur,  mais  comme  des  v6rit6s  psychologiques  immuables 
et  eternelles.  En  derniere  analyse,  iU  affirment  la  necessite  humaine 
et  la  superiorite — morale  et  aodale — de  Videe  Sfiritualiste  envisagie 
comme  indispensable  fondement  des  vertus  privies  et  publiques.  Ds 
affirment  aussi  le  devoir  pour  le  legislateur  de  Tattiser  dans  la  con- 
science du  peuple. 

Ainsi,  I'o&uvre  qu'ils  ont  fond6e  avec  tant  de  vaillance  resiste  k 
la  libre-pensee  irr^Ugieuse  et  rebelle  k  toute  orthodoxie ;  la  contient, 
la  refr^ne,  la  proscrit — au  moins  au  nom  de  Tint^ret  general. 
Leur  dessein  n'etait-il  pas  de  conserver  k  Tame  fran^aise  sa 
figure  spiritualiste  et  de  determiner,  par  r^cole,  le  sens  dans  lequel 
il  leur  semblait  souhaitable  que  revolution  nationale  s'accomplit? 
lis  ont  6te  soucieux  d'approprier  I'ecole  publique  k  I'immen&e  majo- 
rite  de  la  population  fran9aise  ;  mais  ce  "  realisme  "  se  doublait  d'un 
idealisme  profond^ment  religieux,  et  selon  lequel  ils  etaient  resolus 
k  diriger  la  France. 

II.  De  Quelques  Consequences. 

(a)  L'instituteur  public  est-il  qualifi6  pour  enseigneur  Dieu  a 
I'enfance  ?  Oil  se  pr^pare-t-il  k  cette  mission  ?  Saura-t-il  parler 
de  Dieu  avec  le  tact  et  la  gravity  dont  les  instructions  officielles 
font  justement  un  devoir  ?  Qui  nous  garantit  qu'entre  ses  mains  le 
chapitre  des  "  devoirs  en  vers  Dieu  "  ne  deviendra  point  pretexte  a 
intolerance — ^religieuse  ou  irr61igieuse,  selon  qu'il  sera  lui-meme 
croyant  ou  incr^dule  ?  Et  pourquoi  conserver  k  l'instituteur  de 
I'ecole  laicisie  la  prerogative  redoutable  d'enseigner  autoritairement 
Dieu? 

(b)  Quelle  pent  etre  I'attitude  des  instituteurs  et  des  institutrices 
non  spiritualistes  ?  Passeront-ils  sous  silence  le  chapitre  des  "  de- 
voirs envers  Dieu,"  pour  la  raison  qu'ils  ne  croient  pas  en  Dieu  ou  ne 
se  sentent  pas  personnellement  obliges  envers  lui  ?  Imposera-t-on  au 
maitre  athee  d'enseigner  Dieu  ?  Que  vaudrait,  au  surplus,  I'enseigne- 
ment ainsi  extorque,  et  cette  contrainte,  cette  hypocrisie  ne  seraient- 
elles  pas  aussi  le  plus  demoralisant  des  exemples  ?  Au  contraire, 
l'instituteur  ath6e  aura-t-il  le  droit  de  contester  en  classe  le  spiritu- 
alisme  officiel  et  de  confier  ses  propres  conceptions  aux  enfants  ? 
Ou  plut6t  I'Etat  exigera-t-il  de  l'instituteur  public  une  declaration 
prealable  d'orthodoxie  spiritualiste,  un  serment  de  fidelite  k  Dieu? 
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(c)  Enseigner  Dieu  officiellement,  c'est  dire  que  les  ath6es  ont 
tort  d'etre  ath^es,  et  qu'il  est  plus  digne  de  ne  I'etre  pas.  Or, 
la  conscience  contemporaine  ne  croit  plus  que  Tath^isme  soit  par 
definition  une  doctrine  de  decheance  individuelle  et  de  dissolution 
sociale. 

L'ecole  publique  ne  pent  retarder  sui  la  conscience^  humaine. 
^'  Dans  votre  classe,  rappelait  Jules  Ferry  avec  tant  de  raison  aux 
instituteuTS,  ne  dites  rien  qui  ptit  froisser  un  seul  pdre  de  famille 
suppose  present."  II  est  de  stricte  justice  d'etendre  cette  reverence 
au  pere  de  famille  materialiste  et  atli6e. 

{d)  Le  spiritualisme  officiel  a  engendr6  dans  les  ecoles  publiques 
de  France  un  malaise  grave.  Beaucoup  de  maitres  suppriment  de 
leur  cours  le  chapitre  des  "  devoirs  en  vers  Dieu."  Ce  faisant,  ils 
obeissent  moins  aux  suggestions  de  leur  conscience  6mancip4e  qu'it 
un  sentiment  de  tolerance.  Mais  dans  ces  conditions,  Tecole  publique 
est  incertaine,  hdsitante,  sans  franchise. 

III.  PRoaRES  Nbcessaire. 

A  r^cole  publique  qui  enseigne  Dieu,  nous  ne  subslituerons  point 
l'ecole  qui  nierait  Dieu.  Dans  notre  effort  vers  une  plus  complete 
justice,  nous  ne  distinguons  point  le  croyant  du  non-croyant :  nous 
les  voulons  fraternisant  en  la  meme  ecole  Equitable. 

Vceu :  U  administration  universitaire  instituera  une  Scole  publique 
qui  ait  mission  d^unir  le  croyant  et  le  non-croyant,  le  spiritualiste  et  le 
materialiste,  le  theiste,  et  Vathee  dans  une  mSme  foi  au  Beau,  au  Vrai,  au 
Bieny  en  dSveloppant  en  eux  des  notions  morales  purement  laiques,  inde- 
pendantes  de  toute  hypothdse  religiettse  ou  irreligieuse. 

Ce  vceu  n'est  inspire  par  aucune  passion  sectaire :  il  proc^de 
au  contraire  d'un  plus  vif  souci  des  droits  de  la  conscience  ;  il  tend 
a  liberer  dans  une  collectivite  devenue  plus  juste  les  derniers 
pioscrits  ;  il  est  dans  la  logique  de  I'institution  d^mocratique  ;  il  est 
dans  le  sens  des  aspirations  du  present. 

L'administration  universitaire  fran9aise  est  entree  dans  cette 
voie  en  1905  :  le  programme  des  6coles  normales  d'instituteurs  et 
d'institutrices  ne  comporte  plus  I'enseignement  de  I'immortaUte  de 
I'ame  et  de  I'existence  de  Dieu« 

On  ne  peut  demander  plus  longtemps  aux  instituteurs  d'enseigner 
a  Tecole  publique  ce  que  l'ecole  normale  ne  croit  plus  devoir 
enseigner. 

Et  c'est  quand  l'ecole  publique  sera  sans  Dieu — ^ni  pour  ni  centre 
Dieu — qu'elle  apparaitra  comme  l'ecole  de  la  tolerance,  conciliant 
dans  le  culte  du  Devoir  et  de  I'ld^al  tons  ceux  qui,  religieux  ou 
irreligieux,  consid^rent  comme  le  premier  des  biens  la  liberte  de 
penser  et  d'exprimer  leur  pensee  ;    comme  la  premiere  des  obliga* 
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tions  la  sincerite ;   comme  la  condition  meme  du  progres  moral  le 
respect  dft  a  Tenfance. 

Nous  invitons  le  Congrds  a  faire  sienne  notre  revendication,  ct 
k  saluer  par  avance  une  nouvelle  conquete  de  la  Justice. 


THE  INSEPARABILITY  OF  MORAL  FROM 
RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

By  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  F.  SMITH,  S.J.  (LondoD) 

This  question  is  not  merely  theoretic,  for  it  has  been  proposed  that 
in  the  State-aided  schools  no  religious  but  only  moral  instruction 
should  be  given,  the  latter  to  be  based  on  a  purely  secular  founda- 
tion. It  is  contended  that  such  a  system  would  be  fair  to  all 
parties.  My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  show  why  Catholics — and, 
doubtless,  many  Christians  of  other  communions — would  regard  it 
as  inflicting  a  serious  injustice. 

In  the  first  place,  the  syllabuses  of  the  two  systems  are 
different,  and  opposed  in  essential  matters.  One  whole  tract  of 
moral  duties,  the  duties  to  God,  the  secular  system  casts  out 
altogether ;  but  for  the  Catholic  parent  these  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  and  affect  the  character  of  all  the  rest,  whilst  their 
omission  would  inevitably  convey  to  the  children  the  false  impres- 
sion that  they  are  duties  that  do  not  much  matter.  Then  as 
regards  the  remaining  duties.  We  may  be  in  agreement  that  it  is 
wrong  to  kill,  or  to  steal,  or  to  lie,  or  to  trample  on  the  consciences 
of  others,  or  to  indulge  in  sexual  depravity.  But  as  soon  as  we 
begin  to  deduce  particular  conclusions  from  these  generalities, 
oppositions  of  opinion  at  once  arise.  In  short,  it  is  not  the 
generalities  set  down  in  the  syllabus,  but  the  subjectivism  of  the 
teacher's  interpretation  of  these,  which  is  the  real  moulding 
influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  children  in  a  school. 

Again,  it  is  not  enough  to  teach  children  what  actions  are 
right  or  wrong  ;  it  is  still  more  necessary  to  train  them  to  feel  that 
there  are  the  strongest  inducements. for  preferring  the  right  to  the 
wrong.  Practically  the  only  inducement  secularism  has  at  its 
disposal  for  this  purpose  is  the  old  Stoic  maxim,  "  Do  the  right 
because  it  is  the  right,"  or,  if  we  prefer  so  to  express  it,  "  Do  the 
right  because  it  is  what  attracts  good  and  noble  natures."  But  we 
Catholics  do  not  want  that  motive  put  tefore  our  children,  at  least 
not  in  that  way,  for  we  account  it  much  too  feeble.  It  may  evoke 
a  response  from  good  and  noble  natures,  though  even  for  them, 
being  so  impersonal,  it  is  felt  to  be  cold  and  hard  in  the  hours 
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when  concupiscence  burns  fierce  within,  or  some  danger  threatens 
which  just  one  sin  would  ward  off.  But  with^natures  less  noble, 
or  positively  inclined  to  evil,  this  motive  has  little  force.  Their 
tendency  in  such  cases  is  to  say,  "  What  harm  will  happen  to  me  if 
I  do  ?  "  or  "  Surely  I  may  do  it  just  this  once,  especially  as  no  one 
will  find  it  out."  The  Christian  teacher  has,  however,  a  vastly 
more  powerful  motive  to  inculcate  :  "  You  are  in  the  hands  of 
God,  the  author  and  guardian  of  the  moral  order,  who  must  some 
day  call  you  to  account  for  what  you  do,  and  must  reward  or 
punish  you  accordingly."  Many  and  many  a  time  has  this  sense 
of  desire  and  fear  saved  the  tempted  soul  from  entering  the  down- 
ward path,  and,  even  when  it  has  been  disregarded,  it  remains  in 
the  heart  exciting  remorse  and  calling  to  repentance,  or  at  least 
assuring  the  sinner  that  his  defiance  of  the  moral  law  must  end  in 
his  own  discomfiture.  Some,  I  know,  decry  this  kind  of  motive 
as  unworthy.  On  that  I  can  only  say  now  that  it  is  because  they 
have  before  their  minds  not  the  true  Christian  idea,  but  a  carica- 
ture of  it.  Still,  besides  the  motive  of  fear  we  have  the  motive  of 
love  to  set  constantly  before  our  children — of  love  for  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  first  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us.  The  two 
motives  commingle  together  and  fuse  into  one,  just  as  they  do  in 
the  mind  of  a  well-brought-up  child  in  its  attitude  towards  a  good 
and  wise  earthly  parent.  But,  if  the  former  is  most  efficacious  in 
restraining  those  inclined  to  evil,  as  a  wide  experience  testifies,  the 
latter  has  a  singular  power  to  gain  over  the  young  heart,  and  often- 
times to  stimulate  it  to  deeds  of  the  most  generous  kind.  It  takes 
up  the  cold  hard  maxim  of  the  Stoics,  "  Do  right  because  it  is  right," 
and,  by  giving  it  personal  direction,  a  direction  towards  the  Person  of 
Christ,  it  transfigures  it  till  it  ceases  to  be  cold  and  hard,  and  can 
appeal,  even  to  the  soul  that  is  sorely  tried,  with  all  the  warmth 
and  glow  of  life.  This  is  what  explains  its  influence  over  the  heart 
of  the  Catholic  child  who  is  trained  from  its  earliest  years  to  feel 
that  it  has  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  not  only  a  kind  Master  to  love, 
and  a  divine  Pattern  to  copy,  but  a  divine  Companion  ever  present 
to  converse  with,  and  a  divine  source  of  spiritual  strengthening  to 
which  it  can  have  continuous  recourse. 

Here  are  two  reasons  why  we  Catholics  could  not  accept  a 
course  of  secular  morality  as  suitable  for  our  children.  But  it  may 
be  said  to  me,  "  You  have  recognised  that  there  is  a  common 
element  of  motive  between  us,  and  we  recognise  that  Catholic 
parents  would  need  to  supplement  what  we  teach  their  childreq, 
which  they  might  do  outside  school  hours."  This,  however,  would 
be  to  mistake  my  meaning  altogether.  Animal  life  has  its  vegeta- 
tive functions,  but  you  cannot  change  a  plant  into  an  animal  for 
all  that.     And  so  here.     The  whole  spirit  of  the  two  systems  is 
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opposed,  and  what  would  be  needed  would  be  not  to  supplement 
but  to  unteach — a  barely  possible  task,  especially  in  the  scraps  of 
time  allowed  for  it.  And  this  observation  leads  me  to  a  still  more 
vital  objection  to  the  scheme  I  am  criticising.  It  forgets  that  the 
teacher's  personality  is  everything.  A  teacher  who  knows  his  duty 
cannot  but  stamp  the  image  of  his  own  personality  on  his  pupils, 
for  their  tendency  will  be,  and  (so  far  as  the  relation  of  children  to 
teacher  goes)  should  be,  to  assimilate  his  thoughts,  his  judgments, 
his  tastes,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  objects  and  modes  of  action. 
And  thus,  just  as  a  Catholic  teacher  tends  to  form  his  pupils  into 
Catholics,  so  will  a  secularist  teacher  tend  to  form  his  pupils  into 
secularists. 

The  conclusion  which  I  wish  to  draw  from  these  considerations 
is  that  in  a  country  where  the  sections  of  the  people  are  radically 
opposed  in  their  conceptions  of  the  right  mode  of  teaching  religion 
and  morality,  the  only  equitable  system  possible,  indeed  the  only 
one  which  can  escape  inflicting  downright  religious  persecution,  is 
one  which  provides  for  two  or  three  different  types  of  school. 


DIE  BEZIEHUNG  DER  RELIGIOSEN  ZUR 
SITTLICHEN  ERZIEHUNG 

VoN  PRALAT  TREMP 
(Zentralpr'asident  des  kathol.  Erziehungsvereins  der  Schweiz,  Berg  Sion) 

I.  Die  "  moralpadagogischen "  Bestrebungen  sind  edel  nnd 
segensreich,  weil  sie  die  sittliche  Charakterbildung  im  Auge 
haben. 

Philosophic  und  Erfahrung  lehren,  dass  der  Mensch  durch 
seine  Vemiinftigkeit  und  seinen  freien  Willen  vor  aUem  ein 
sittliches  Wesen  ist,  dass  er  im  Gewissen  das  natiirliche  Sittengeset2 
in  sich  tragt,  von  dessen  Erfiillung  sein  inneres  Gliick  und  vielfach 
sein  ausseres  Wohl  abhangt.  Die  Aufgabe  der  Erziehung  besteht 
also  darin,  den  jungen  Menschen  zur  treuen  und  selbstandigen 
Befolgung  der  Forderungen  des  Gewissens  zu  gewohnen,  d.  h.,  zur 
Gewissenhaftigkeit  zu  fiihren  und  so  seine  sittliche  Wiirde  jederzeit 
frei  und  bewusst  zu  wahren.  In  der  beharrlichen  Erfiillung  seines 
Pflichtkreises  liegt  die  Lebensaufgabe  des  Menschen. 
♦  Die  Festigkeit  des  Willens,  diese  Aufgabe  jederzeit  und  unter 
alien  Umstanden  zu  erfiillen,  bedingt  den  sittlichen  Charakter. 
In  ihm  gewinnt  der  Zogling  die  standige  Willensrichtung  zum 
Guten.  Die  Tugend  ist  ihm  zur  zweiten  Natur  geworden.  Mit 
dem  Gewinn  des  Charakters  wird  der  Zogling  geistig  miindig.     Der 
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sittliche  Charakter  ist  deshalb  die  Krone  der  Erziehung.  Der 
Wert  des  Charakters  ist  unschatzbar  ;  er  giebt  dem  Menschen  erst 
die  wahre  Weihe.  Der  Erzieher  kann  sich  daher  fiir  seine  Miihen 
und  Arbeiten  keinen  schoneren  Lohn  denken,  als  einen  Charakter 
gebildet  zu  haben.  Denn  er  hat  nicht  nur  fiir  einen  Menschen 
gewirkt,  sondern  fiir  viele,  fiir  alle,  welche  mit  diesem  Manne  von 
Charakter  in  Beriihrung  kommen.  Der  Charakter  ist  namlich  wie 
die  Sonne,  die  alle  erleuchtet  und  erwarmt,  die  sich  ihr  aussetzen. 
Familie,  Kirche  und  Haus  konnen  sich  an  ihm  erfreuen  und 
gewinnen  durch  ihn.  In  der  Bildung  guter  Charaktere  wird  der 
Erzieher  so  recht  der  Wohltater  der  menschlichen  Gesellschaft. 
Es  lautet  deswegen  eine  der  hochsten  Aufgaben  der  Erziehung  : 
Erziehe  den  Zogling  zu  einem  sittlichen  Charakter. 

2.  Der  junge  Mensch  muss  aber  nicht  bloss  zu  einem  sittlichen 
Charakter,  sondern  zu  einem  religios-sittlichen  Charakter  erzogen 
werden. 

Fiir  die  Charakterbildung  sind  von  besonderer  Wichtigkeit  die 
Grundsatze,  die  sich  der  Zogling  aneignet.  Dass  die  Grundsatze 
des  Zoglings  gut  seien,  darauf  hat  der  Erzieher  seine  Hauptsorge 
zu  verwenden. 

Die  Wahrheiten  der  Religion  nun  vermitteln  dem  Menschen 
eine  hohere  LebensaufEassung  und  sind  ihm  Leitsteme  fiir  sein 
ganzes  Denken  und  Tun.  "  Der  Gerechte  lebt  aus  seinem  Glauben  " 
(Gal.  iii,  ii).  Dadurch  erhalt  die  Sittlichkeit  erst  ihre  tiefste 
Begriindimg,  aber  auch  eine  untriigliche  Sicherheit.  Die  Religion 
mit  ihren  Wahrheiten  ist  die  Seele  der  Sittlichkeit.  Religion  und 
Sittlichkeit  gehoren  zusammen,  wie  Seele  und  Leib,  und  ein  sitt- 
licher  Charakter  muss  notwendig  auch  ein  religioser  Charakter 
sein,  wenn  er  voUkommen  sein  will.  Nur  so  wird  der  junge  Mensch 
ein  ganzer  Mensch,  wenn  er  zu  einem  religios-sittlichen  Charakter 
erzogen  wird. 

Hierin  liegt  die  Beziehung  der  religiosen  zur  sittlichen  Erzie- 
hung. Eine  Ethik  ohne  religiose  Grundlage  halt  nicht  Stand. 
Dies  gilt  schon  von  der  rein  natiirlichen  Religion,  vom  vemiinftigen 
Gottesglauben.  Die  Moralpadagogik  wird  also  die  natiirliche  Reli- 
gion von  ihrem  Erziehungsprogramm  nicht  ausschliessen. 

3.  Jetzt  kommt  noch  eine  starkere  Macht  fiir  die  Moralpada- 
gogik :  das  ist  die  iibernatiirliche  Religion  mit  der  gottlichen  OfEen- 
barung.  Diese  bestatigt  die  Leitsatze  des  vemiinftigen  Denkens 
und  erweitert  sie  durch  neue  bedeutungsvolle  Wahrheiten.  Sie 
erschliesst  dem  Erzieher  eine  neue  Welt,  die  Sternenwelt  der 
iiberirdischen  Bestimmung  des  Menschen,  der  Bestimmung  zu  einem 
ewigen  Gliick  im  Jenseits.  Die  gottliche  Offenbarung  wirft  nicht 
nur  ein  neues  Licht  auf  die  Bestimmung  des  Menschen,  sondern 
giebt  uns  wichtige  Aufschliisse  iiber  die  gegenwartige  Natur  des 
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Menschen  nach  dem  Siindenfall,  ohne  den  dem  Erzieher  das  ganze 
Menschenleben  ein  undurchdringlichesjRatsel  bleibt. 

Die  iibernatiirliche  Religion  verleiht  ferner  dem  natiirlichen 
Sittengesetz  eine  autoritative  Sanktion,  indem  sie  Gott  als  dessen 
Urheber  bezeichnet.  Sodann  vervollkommnet  die  iibernatiirliche 
Religion  die  natiirlichen  Sittcngesetze  durch  positive  gottliche 
Vorschriften,  und  setzt  jener  die  hochsten  Zielpunkte,  legt  ihnen 
die  erhabensten  Beweggriinde  vor  und  erteilt  in  der  Gnade  die 
kraftigsten  Mittel  zur  VoUfiihrung. 

Die  Glaubenswahrheiten  sind  das  Fundament  des  Sittengesetzes 
und  die  Gnadenmittel  des  Herm  sind  dem  Menschen  zur  iiber- 
natiirlichen  Seligkeit  notwendig,  aber  auch  notwendig  um  seine 
irdische  Bestimmung  allseitig  zu  erfiillen  und  der  Tugend  zum 
Siege  iiber  die  bose  Begierlichkeit  zu  verhelfen. 

Fiir  den  Erzieher  tritt  die  OfEenbarung  in  ihr  Zenith  in  Jesus 
Christus  mit  seinem  Erlosungswerk,  das  den  Menschen  zum 
iibernatiirlichen  Kind  und  Ebenbild  Gottes  stempelt. 

So  ist  die  iibernatiirliche  Religion,  das  Christentum,  die  Kirche 
der  Saft  und  die  Kraft  der  Moral. 

Der  Mensch  soil  durch  natiirliche  und  iibernatiirliche  Mittel  zu 
einem  religios-sittlichen  Charakter  herangebildet  werden,  damit  er 
seine  zeitliche  Lebensaufgabe  erfiillt  und  seine  ewige  Bestimmung 
erreicht. 

4.  Wenn  die  Moralpadagogik  den  positiven  Standpunkt  mit 
in  ihr  Programm  aufnimmt,  so  haben  wir  natiirliche  und  iiber- 
natiirliche Ethik  in  Harmonic.  Wenn  die  Moralpadagogik  den 
iibernatiirlichen  Faktor  nicht  in  ihr  Programm  aufnimmt,  so 
woUen  wir  uns  doch  gern  an  die  Beriihrungspunkte  der  natiirlichen 
und  iibernatiirlichen  Moralpadagogik  halten. 

Die  Moralpadagogik  nimmt  keine  feindselige  Stellung  gegen  die 
positive  (iibernatiirliche)  Ethik  ein,  wenn  sie  diese  dem  Programm 
gemasss  auch  mehr  oder  weniger  ignoriert.  Im  Gegenteil,  die 
Moralpadagogik  stellt  sich  nicht  auf  dem  Standpunkt,  dass  religiose 
wie  philosophische  Fragen  bei  der  moralischen  Erziehung  nicht 
von  Wichtigkeit  seien  und  dass  gelegentliche  Bezugnahme  auf 
religiose,  wie  philosophische  Gesichtspunkte  ausgeschlossen  ware. 
Die  Moralpadagogik  macht  dadurch  ein  Handinhandgehn  der 
positiven  Ethiker  mit  ihr  nicht  unmoglich. 

In  Bezug  auf  das  Problem  der  sittlichen  Erziehung  in  Schulen 
giebt  es  nun  viele  Gegenstande,  die  Alle  interessieren,  denen  die 
ethische  Seite  der  Schulbildung  am  Herzen  liegt.  Das  beweisen 
die  Themata,  die  fiir  den  Ersten  Internationalen  Kongress  liir 
Moralpadagogik  zur  Verhandlung  vorgelegt  werden  ;  sie  haben  alle 
ohne  Ausnahme  ihre  wichtige  Bedeutung  auch  fiir  die  iibernatiir- 
liche Ethik. 
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Wir  begriissen  also  den  Ersten  Internationalen  Eongress  fiir 
Moralpadagogik  ak  ein  grosses  Ereignis  auf  der  padagogischen 
Weltbiiline,  als  einen  Faktor,  der  das  Problem  der  Charakterbildung 
bei  der  Welt  der  Erzieher,  iiberhaupt  bei  der  Kulturwelt  um  ein 
gutes  Stiick  vorwarts  bringt. 

Wir  positiven  Padagogen  erblicken  in  der  Moralpadagogik 
mit  Anerkennung  einen  machtigen  Bundesgenossen,  um  der 
Charakterbildung  und  damit  der  Erziehung  aufzuhelfen,  wie  z.  B. 
Herr  Prof.  Dr.  Foerster,  Ziirich,  auch  in  katholischen  Kreisen  der 
Schweiz  grosse  Wellen  geworfen.  Wir  schamen  uns  auch  nicht 
von  der  Methodik  der  Moralpadagogik  lernen  zu  woUen. 

Wir  zoUen  unsere  Bewimderung  den  edlen  Mannern,  welche 
mehr  durch  natiirliche  padagogische  Mittel  eine  solche  Hohe  der 
Ethik  erreichen.  Dazu  braucht  es  nach  unserer  Ansicht  freilich 
eine  giinstige  leibliche  und  geistige  Disposition,  eine  gute  Erziehimg 
und  gliickliche  Umgebung,  einen  hohen  sittUchen  Ernst  und  Eraftent- 
wicklung. 

Wir  woUen  also,  natiirliche  und  ubematiirliche  Ethiker, 
Schulter  an  Schulter  arbeiten  und  kampfen  fiir  die  Charakter- 
bildung, fiir  die  ethische  Erziehung ! 

Moge  der  Erste  Internationale  Eongress  fiir  Moralpadagogik  in 
alien  Ejeisen  reiche  Friichte  bringen  ! 


THE  BIBLE  AND  MORAL  TEACHING 

By  the  Rev.  MORRIS  JOSEPH 
(West  London  Synagogue) 

The  unique  value  of  the  Bible  as  an  aid  to  moral  instruction  is 
TecogDJsed  by  most  persons  who  are  engaged  more  or  less  directly 
in  the  training  of  the  young.  Huxley's  estimate,  in  which  he  con- 
trasts the  Scriptural  volume,  "  the  national  epic  of  Britain,"  with 
the  pagan  moralists,  so  lacking  in  "  light  and  colour,"  is  too  well 
known  to  need  quotation.  It  is  generally  admitted  that,  after  the 
Bible,  literature  is  the  most  efficient  vehicle  for  the  communication 
of  moral  truth.  If  the  Bible  is  put  first,  it  is  because  it  is  literature, 
and  something  more.  It  is  literature  touched  with  the  God-idea. 
With  children  that  idea  counts  for  much  more  than  can  be 
expressed  in  words.  The  secret  of  the  appeal  which  the  Bible 
makes  to  the  child  is  not  entirely  told  when  we  speak  of  its  power 
to  excite  his  wonder.  Fairy  tales,  the  great  epics  of  romance  and 
of  history,  stories  of  adventure,  both  old  and  new,  do  this ;  but,  as 
Kautzsch,  stronger  on  this  point  even  than  Huxley,  declares,  the 
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attempt  to  substitute  them  for  the  sacred  narrative  in  the  instruction 
of  the  young  has  proved  "  a  total  failure."  Martineau  calls  the 
Bible  "  the  great  autobiography  of  human  nature  "  ;  but  it  is,  besides 
this,  the  biography  of  God.  And  because  itjs  this,  it  alone  holds 
the  key  to  the  inmost  shrine  in  the  child's  heart.  The  child,  like  his 
elders,  wants  an  explanation  of  the  world  around  him ;  he  wants, 
moreover,  a  sanction  for  duty  too  high  for  him  ever  to  question  ; 
he  wants,  above  all,  an  assurance  that  there  is  a  supreme  Power 
behind  things  who  will  see  to  it  that  goodness  and  wrong-doing 
respectively  meet  with  their  just  recompense  in  the  end.  All  this  he 
gets  in  the  sacred  volume  as  he  gets  it  from  no  other  book ;  and  this, 
I  am  convinced,  constitutes  its  essential  appeal  to  him,  fortified  though 
that  appeal  undoubtedly  is  by  the  literary  quality  of  the  Bible,  the 
moving  nature  of  its  stories,  their  directness,  their  naturalness, 
their  humanity. 

The  possibility  of  the  religious  sentiment  losing  more  or  less  of 
its  ethical  influence  in  after-life  is,  I  submit,  no  argument  against 
the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  moral  teacher.  For  duty,  though  enforced 
in  childhood  by  religious  sanctions,  does  not  part  with  its  sacred- 
ness  when  belief  is  dimmed  or  has  perished  altogether.  To  those 
sanctions  the  religious  teacher  will  add  all  the  incentives  employed 
by  his  "  ethical "  colleague.  He  will  strive,  for  example,  to  arouse 
in  his  pupils  a  sense  of  what  they  owe  to  themselves,  not  only  as 
children  of  Grod,  but  also  as  human  beings,  with  a  dignity  springing 
from  their  very  humanity.  He  will  lay  no  less  stress  than  his 
colleague  does  upon  that  obligation  of  unselfish  labour  for  the 
common  weal  which,  apart  from  still  more  sacred  considerations, 
is  entailed  by  the  mere  fact  of  membership  of  the  great  human 
brotherhood.  So  that  should  the  first  line  of  defence  ever  be 
turned,  the  second  will  still  remain  intact.  But  more  fortimate — 
shall  we  not  say  ? — than  the  child  trained  on  exclusively  ethical 
principles,  the  religiously  instructed  child  will  have  had  his  being 
penetrated  with  moral  truth  and  moral  enthusiasm  by  that  per- 
meating process  for  which  religion  alone  seems  to  possess  the 
formula. 

Given,  then,  the  need  of  religion  as  an  element  of  moral  training 
the  Bible  is  incomparably  the  best  text-book  that  can  be  used.  But 
since,  in  form,  it  is  anything  but  a  text-book,  it  must  be  handled 
discreetly.  There  is  strong  meat  in  the  Bible  which  is  not  meant 
for  babes ;  and  I  am  thinking  not  only  of  the  passages  that  are 
likely  to  be  stumbling-blocks  to  the  child's  moral  sense,  but  of 
those  which  are  almost  sure  to  weary  him.  He  does  not  need 
to  know  the  names  of  all  the  Kings  of  Israel ;  he  does  need  to 
know  so  much  of  the  Bible  story,  and  to  know  it  in  such  a  way,  as 
shall  help  to  clarify  his  ideas  of  duty  and  strengthen  his  determination 
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to  be  true  to  it.  I  would  not  place  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  young 
children ;  and  they  will  be  taught  all  the  better — ^for  the  lesson 
will  be  more  living — ^if  the  teacher  has  not  got  it  in  his  hands. 
What  he  ought  to  do  is  to  assimilate  its  story  by  private  study,  and 
then  give  it  out  again,  with  all  its  ethical  meaning  pointed  and 
reinforced  by  his  insight  and  sympathy. 

As  to  the  moral  problems  raised  by  the  Scriptural  narrative, 
they  are  of  two  kinds.  They  involve  either  the  Divine  reputation 
or  the  reputation  of  the  human  figures  in  the  story.  The  first,  of 
which  the  command  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites,  and  the  incident 
of  Elisha  and  the  she-bears,  are  typical  examples,  will  be  variously 
dealt  with  according  to  the  view  of  Scriptural  inspiration  which  the 
teacher  may  happen  to  adopt.  To  those  who  are  able  to  regard  the 
Bible  as  at  once  human  and  Divine  the  passages  in  question  will 
present  little  dijficulty.  But  since  Criticism  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  invoked  in  dealing  with  them  it  is  desirable  that  the  study  of 
these  passages  should  be  restricted  to  the  elder  children.  Still 
easier  of  solution  is  the  second  order  of  problems.  If  they  are 
problems  at  all,  it  is  because  teachers  consider  themselves  bound  to 
represent  the  great  personages  of  Holy  Writ  as  morally  faultless  : 
whereas  their  imperfections  leap  to  the  eye.  If  Jewish  opinion  and 
practice  count  for  anything,  then  the  obligation  is  clearly  fictitious. 
For  the  Jew,  Moses  is  the  most  considerable  personage  in  the  Old 
Testament  story.  But  he  is  never  regarded  as  anything  but  a 
human  being,  characterised  by  the  defects  of  his  humanity.  The 
narrative  itself  so  represents  him.  He  is  denied  his  great  desire, 
entry  into  the  Promised  Land,  because  of  his  disobedience.  Thus 
the  teacher  is  free  to  discuss  with  his  class,  as  I  heard  one  of  my 
teachers  do  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  law-giver's  character,  to  dis- 
criminate between  his  virtues  and  his  weaknesses  for  the  ethical 
enlightenment  of  his  pupils.  And  the  liberty  which  he  enjoys  with 
regard  to  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  he  may  clearly  exercise  in  the 
case  of  all  the  other  dramatis  personcey  however  eminent  they  may  be. 
Of  these  Jacob  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar  example  of  the  teacher's 
difficulty.  A  blend  of  excellences  and  failings,  he  is  yet,  so  the 
teacher  thinks,  to  be  pictured  as  in  every  respect  an  exemplary 
man.  We  Jews  do  not  think  so.  A  short  time  ago  I  asked  a  class 
of  very  small  children  which  they  liked  better,  Jacob  or  Esau  ? 
One  child  answered,  "  I  like  both  of  them  "  ;  another  answered,  "  I 
like  neither  of  them."  The  second  answer  pleased  me  because 
it  showed  independent  thought,  and  I  said  so.  The  child  evidently 
had  discovered  some  attribute  in  each  of  the  brothers  of  which 
he  disapproved.  Nevertheless  I  pointed  out  to  the  class  ^  that 
the  answer  was  too  sweeping,  that  while  both  Jacob  and  Esau  were 
far  from  perfect,  they  each  had   qualities   which  entitled   them  to 
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admiration.  There  was  of  course  nothing  original  in  this.  The 
Rabbins,  2000  years  ago,  could  say  a  good  word  for  Esau,  as  well 
as  for  Jacob,  singling  out  for  especial  praise  the  affectionate 
solicitude  which  the  former  evinced  for  his  old,  blind  father. 

In  this  impartial  manner  should  all  the  Scriptural  characters  be 
presented  by  the  teacher.  The  more  like  ourselves  they  are  seen 
to  be — the  more  real,  the  more  human — the  greater  their  practical 
effect  upon  the  mind  and  the  character  of  the  child.  He  sees  them 
struggling  with  the  same  moral  difficulties  as  he  has  himself  to 
encounter,  and  he  is  warned  by  their  failures  and  heartened  by 
their  victories.  It  is  just  because  the  Bible  heroes  are  not  impossible 
saints,  but  men  and  women  of  common  clay,  that  their  story  has 
retained  its  power  to  interest  and  inspire  throughout  the  ages. 


MORAL  EDUCATION  IN  RELATION  TO 
RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT 

By  Mrs.  BRYANT 
(Chairman  of  the  Congress  Executive) 

Morality  is  triply  rooted  in  human  nature.  Man  is  by  his  nature 
aware  of  his  world,  and  his  impulse  of  development  is  bound  up 
with  understanding,  appreciating  and  being  in  harmony  with  it. 
As  he  understands  it  better  and  appreciates  it  more,  he  learns  the 
better  to  accommodate  himself  to  it  and  it  to  him.  He  learns  also 
to  reverence  its  vastness  and  variety  and  to  sympathise  with  those 
elements  in  it  of  Uke  nature  with  himself.  Moreover  he  has  the 
impulse  of  the  individual  self-consciousness  towards  harmony  and 
balance  within  himself.  Thus  it  is  implied  in  his  nature  that  he 
should  seek  to  be  at  one  with  himself,  at  one  with  his  fellows  and 
have  them  at  one  with  him,  and  at  one  with  the  Being  and  Meaning 
of  things. 

This  is  one  Ideal,  but  there  are  at  least  three  ways  of  laying 
hold  on  it.  We  may  consider  the  excellence  of  the  life  of  the  soul 
according  to  reason,  paying  attention  at  the  outset  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  nature  as  the  end.  There  are  minds  in 
every  school-room  that  take  fire  most  readily  at  this  point,  so 
attractive  is  the  ideal  of  personal  perfection.  Or  we  may  turn  the 
mind  to  social  duties,  sympathy  with  our  fellows,  public  spirit,  the 
ideal  of  service — morality  in  the  specific  sense.  Or  again,  we  may 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  and  brood  on  the  way  of  a 
man's  life,  rather  than  on  the  end  towards  which  it  is  directed :  this 
inquiry  is  ever  so  much  jnpre  complex.     For  the  man  himself  the 
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way  is  to  be  sought  in  singleness  of  heart — freedom  from  control 
of  will  by  distracting  elements  :  this  is  purity.  For  the  man  in 
relation  to  his  world  it  is  unity  of  his  will  with  the  purpose  that 
directs  the  world  :  this  is  righteousness.  So  conceived,  it  implies 
faith  in  an  end,  or  purpose,  towards  which  all  being  tends  and  with 
which  man  can  co-operate  and  is  called  upon  to  do  so.  The 
negative  of  this  faith  has  various  forms — the  scientific  pessimism  of 
Schopenhauer,  for  instance,  the  atomism  of  Democritus,  the  poly- 
theistic chaos  of  fighting  tribal  gods.  In  contradistinction  to  this 
last  it  was  that  there  developed  slowly  before  the  Hebrew  mind  the 
conception  of  God  as  righteous  everlasting  purpose,  a  purpose  that 
includes  the  achievement  of  righteousness  for  man  through  man. 

The  first  of  these  three  ideals  corresponds  to  education  in  morality 
as  virttie  under  the  motives  primarily  of  self-respect,  personal  dignity, 
single-mindedness,  honour,  courtesy.  The  second  is  the  ideal  of 
morcUUy  proper.  The  third  corresponds  to  that  complex  appeal 
made  to  the  child's  human  nature  by  the  teaching,  the  disciphne 
and  the  observances  of  religion. 

For  my  part  I  believe  that,  for  the  best  result  over  the  widest 
area,  the  teaching  of  morality  through  religion  and  its  teaching  by 
the  direct  appeal  to  reason,  sympathy  and  common  sense  are  both 
necessary.  Children,  like  adults,  differ  greatly  in  range  of 
susceptibility  to  each  of  these  appeals.  Some  appear  to  under- 
stand little,  and  care  less,  about  the  direct  personal  and  moral 
appeal,  but  are  deeply  stirred  by  the  thought  of  the  cosmic  unity, 
God  manifest  in  the  development  of  the  universe  and  calling  each 
man  to  work  with  Him  for  the  good  of  mankind.  There  are 
others  in  whom  the  cool  analytic  habit  of  intellect  prevails  over  the 
impassioned  impulse  towards  a  central  thought.  These  have  to 
think  their  way,  perhaps  with  much  labour,  towards  such  a  centre, 
and  meanwhile  the  appeal  to  religious  sanctions  leaves  them 
untouched.  The  claim  of  their  human  nature  for  a  well-ordered 
personal  life  they  understand :  to  the  claims  of  social  duty,  of 
brotherly  affection,  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  they  respond 
gladly.  But  they  do  not  lay  hold  of  the  idea  of  God  as  the  source 
of  their  personal  righteousness  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  practical 
effect  on  them.  This  may  be  because  their  honest  convictions  are 
secularist,  in  which  case  it  is  obvious  that  they  need  such  moral 
teaching  as  in  this  phase  of  thought  they  can  readily  assimilate. 
But  again  it  may  be  that  their  secularism  is  unconscious,  that  they 
desire  to  be  religious,  that  they  steadily  attend  to  public  worship 
and  religious  observances.  After  all,  is  it  not  this  kind  of 
secularism,  apparently  religious,  which  constitutes  the  greatest 
danger  to  religion  and  morality — the  danger  to  the  living  body 
of  the  dead  that  overlies  it  ?    I  suggest  that  one  way  of  coping  with 
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this  danger  is  by  continuous  direct  appeal  to  that  simple  desire 
for  the  good  life  which  is  latent  in  every  sane  and  healthy  person. 

Some  writers  appear  to  assume  that  it  is  easy  for  the  child  ''  to 
3ee  God"  in  the  sense  of  the  Gospel  sermon.  But  most  of  us 
know  how  difficult  it  is.  The  words  of  the  promise  to  Moses  come 
to  my  mind — *'  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee " ; 
then  I  think  of  how  the  little  child  begins  to  learn  goodness  by 
experience  of  kindness  and  truth,  bravery  and  self-devotion,  in  his 
social  world.  It  is  a  humble  beginning,  but  it  is  very  reaL  And 
in  the  end  it  is  the  pure  in  heart — the  mind  set  on  good — that  sees 
all  the  goodness  of  God  pass  before  him.  But,  if  the  seers  would 
help  their  duller  brethren,  it  is  not  enough  to  proclaim  the  vision 
to  them.  The  seer  needs  more  than  any  other  the  teacher  s  pene- 
trating intellectual  sympathy,  lest  he  should  neglect  the  necessary 
preparation  of  mind  for  the  communication  of  ideas. 

The  modern  student  of  pedagogy  is  familiar  with  the  necessity 
of  "  prepwation "  as  the  first  stage  of  the  lesson.  The  Hebrew 
mind  apphed  the  same  thought  on  a  larger  scale  in  reference  to 
the  teaching  of  reUgion:  "the  preparation  of  the  kingdom,"  so 
Hebrew  thought  phrased  it,  and  the  Baptist  preached  it  as  moral 
righteousness — a  getting  ready  of  the  mind  by  practice  in  good 
works,  in  generosity,  in  abstinence  from  besetting  sins.  Indeed  the 
whole  trend  of  the  Bible  history  points  to  inadequacy  of  moral 
development  as  the  chief  impediment  to  religion.  In  every  age 
this  has  been  so,  and  it  is  so  to-day.  The  ground  needs  to  be 
tilled,  the  preparation  accomplished,  in  all  the  ways  and  by  all  the 
means  under  discussion  at  this  Congress  on  Moral  Education. 

I  hope,  therefore,  for  a  national  system  in  which  the  custom  of 
the  schools  shall  be  (i)  to  lay  the  foundations  of  religious  thought 
by  that  wise  study  of  the  Bible  which  is  the  study  of  the  history 
of  our  religion,  and  (2)  to  educate  children  in  righteousness  by 
practice  and  precept  directed  simply  to  their  own  moral  nature. 
As  a  matter  of  psychological  fact,  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
taking  that  moral  nature  for  granted. 


SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
PROBLEMES  SPECIAUX 
BESONDERE  PROBLEMS 

THE  SLUM  SOHOOKS  DIFFICULTIES.    Miss  C.  E.  Gra.nt. 

THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE    MORALLY    BACKWARD.      Eugkki 

Balogh,  LL.D. 
THE  RAGGED  SCHOOL  UNION.     Sir  John  Kiek. 
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DIE  SITTLICHE  ERZIEHUNG  DER  BLINDEN 

Von  SIMON  HELLER 
(Direktor  des  Blinden-Institutes  Hohe  Warte,  in  Wien) 

Die    Fahigkeit   und    die   Ubung,  wahre   Werte   an   Dingen   und 

Verhaltnissen    in    Klarheit   des   Denkens,  in    der    Harmonie    der 

Empfindung  abzumessen  und  nach  diesem  Masse  der  Wertschat- 

zung  die  Lebensfdhrung    zu  gestalten,  macht    auch    die    sittliche 

Qualit&t  des  Blinden  aus.     Diese  wird  ihm  nicht  allein  riickhaltslos, 

sondem  auch  in  einem  das  Mittelmass  weit  tlbersteigendem  Grade 

mit  der  Motivierung  zuerkannt,  dass  die  Blindheit,  welche  dem  von 

ihr    BetrofFenen  die  Welt  der  Ersoheinungen  versagt,  ein  hOheres 

Innenleben  hervorbringt  und    ausbildet.     Dieser    Vorzug  besteht, 

insofern  er  allgemein  eingeraumt  und  in  der  Natur  der  Blindheit 

begriindet  dargestellt  wird,  in  Wirklichkeit  nicht.     Seine  Zuerken- 

nung  aber  ist  so  allgemein  geworden,  dass   sich  ihrer    selbst  der 

berufene  Erzieher  nicht  ganz  zu  entziehen  vermag ;  sie  wirkt  auf 

den  Blinden  in  den  verschiedenen  Stadien  seiner  Entwicklung  so 

oft  und  so  intensiv    ein,  dass  sie    seine    sittliche   Bildung    beein- 

trftchtigt,  ja   nicht   selten    schadigt.      Das   durch    die    Phantasie 

beherrschte  Seelenleben  des  Blinden  entfremdet  ihn  nur  zu  leicht 

den    tatsachlichen    Weltverhaltnissen ;    tritt  nun  die    Einbildung 

von  seiner  bevorzugten   Stellung  in    der   Weltordnung,  von   dem 

Vorrechte,  das  er  gewissermassen  als  eine  Entschadigung  zu  bean- 

spruchen  habe,  hinzu,  so  fiihrt  sie  ihn  nur  zu  leicht  zu  der  den 

Sittlichkeitsgesetzen  widersprechenden  Forderung,  seine  Interessen 

unbedingt    und    vor    alien    anderen    befriedigt    zu    erhalten,  und 

wird  ihm  dies  versagt,  stOrt  sie  oft  genug  dauemd  den   Frieden 

seiner  Seele    und    erfiillt    diese    mit    Verbitterung.     Vor   solchen 

sittlichen   Verirrungen    vermag    den    Blinden   am  sichersten    die 

reale  Auffassimg  aller  Bildungs-Elemente,  ihrer  Verbindungen  und 

Verhaltnisse,  die  verstandesmassige  Durchdringung  und  die  Spon- 

taneit&t  der  geistigen  Erwerbungen  zu  bewahren,  welche  eine  weise 

Beschrankung    und  die    Grundlage    aller   Sittlichkeit,  die   wahre 

Wertschatzung  durch  Selbsterkenntnis,  herbeifiihren. 

Diese  Ansprilche  haben  der  modemen  psychologisch  begriindeten 
Blindenpadagogik  eine  Richtung  vorgeschrieben,  welche  nicht  allein 
die  Intensitat  des  Unterrichtes  stetig  erhdht,  sondern  diesen  auch 
in  den  Dienst  der  sittlichen  Erziehung  stellt.  Eine  solche  Auffas- 
sung  und  Durchfiihrung  der  Blindenbildung  verschaflFt  dem  Blinden 
das  Bewusstsein  eines  durch  eigene  Kraft  erworbenen  Besitzes  von 
gedi^enem  Gehalte,  und  tritt  seine  gesicherte  Leistungsfahigkeit 
auf  beruflichem  Gebiete  hinzu,  so  wachst  in  ihm  immer  hoher  das 
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Geftlhl  der  Menscbenwtlrde  und  die  sittliche  Kraft  zur  Entsagung 
empor,  welche  die  Tauschung  nie  und  nimmer  verleihen  kann. 

Das  Traumleben,  welches  dem  Blinden  aus  missverstandener 
Humanitat  nur  zu  lange  mimosenhaft  behiitet  worden  ist,  das  ihn 
nur  zu  lange  zu  einer  poetiscben  Gestalt,  aber  aucb  zum  Einde  des 
Elends  gemacbt,  bat  durcb  die  ibm  nacbfolgende  bittere  Enttau- 
scbung  Tausende  von  Blinden  dem  sittlicben  Verfall  anheimge- 
geben. 

Der  Zustand  der  Blindbeit  fiibrt  naturgem&ss  zur  gesellschaft- 
lichen  Isolierung,  und  wenn  diese  aucb  die  Innigkeit  der  Bezie- 
bungen  zu  Einzelnen  begriindet  und  daber  insbesondere  der 
moralischen  Entwicklung  des  Blinden  in  seiner  Kindheit  zu  gute 
kommt,  so  bescbrankt  sie  dennoch  die  sittliche  Norm,  welche  das 
menscblicbe  Yerbalten  zu  bestimmen  hat,  das  Gefiibl  for  die 
Pflicht,  auf  einen  engen  Kreis,  verhindert  sie  den  Ausblick  auf  die 
bOchste  Aufgabe  aller  sittlicben  Erziehung,  namlich  auf  die  Teil- 
nabme  an  dem  Werke,  das  Mass  der  wabren  Lebensgtiter  zu 
vermebren  und  diesen  zur  Vorberrscbaft  zu  verhelfen.  Deshalb 
ist  es  nicbt  allein  aus  praktiscben,  sondem  aucb  aus  Grtinden  der 
sittlicben  Erziebung  geboten,  die  Beru&bildung  des  Blinden  scbon 
auf  der  Elementarstufe  vorzubereiten  und  im  Fortgang  seiner 
Erziebung  immer  mebr  zum  Gegenstande  beabsichtigter  und 
systematisch  durcbgefiibrter  Bestrebungen  zu  macben.  Die 
ricbtige  Wertscbfttzung,  auf  welcber  alle  sittliche  Erziebung  beruht, 
die  ricbtige  Auffassung  der  Dinge  im  Verb&ltnis  zum  menschlichen 
Bediirfnisse,  die  moraliscbe  Richtung  unseres  Begehrens,  Wollens 
und  Handelns,  die  Wecbselwirkung  zwischen  dem  Subjektiven 
und  Objektiven  in  den  Seelenvorgangen  konnen  beim  Blinden 
nicbt  sicberer  und  wirksamer  ausgebildet,  die  sittliche  Reife  nicht 
besser  vorbereitet  werden,  als  durcb  seine  Befahigung  zur  Ausubung 
eines  Berufes.  Je  naber  der  Blinde  diesem  Ziele  kommt,  desto  hoher 
wachst  in  ibm  das  Geftthl  seines  wabren  Wertes,  sein  Selbstvertrauen 
und  seine  Selbstachtung,  die  ihn  am  sicbersten  vor  Eitelkeit  und 
Uberbebung  bewahren.  Es  ist  erwiesen,  dass  innige  Worte, 
eindringlicbe  Ermabnungen,  wohlgemeinte  Lebren  auf  den  Blinden 
ungleich  mebr  als  auf  den  Sebenden  ibre  Wirkung  ausiiben,  aber 
diese  kann  sich  nur  dann  zu  einem  dauernden  Faktor  sittUcher 
VervoUkommnung  erbeben,  wenn  die  verbale  Einflussnahme  gewis- 
sermassen  die  Illustration  zu  der  Schatzung  ist,  welche  der  Blinde 
im  SchaiFen  aus  der  unmittelbaren  Erkenntnis  der  Dinge  und  ibrer 
Verhaltnisse  empfangen  hat. 

Diese  praktische  Richtung  der  Blindenbildung  bereitet  aber 
aucb  den  frucbtbarsten  Nabrboden  fiir  die  ideale  Lebensauffassung 
des  Blinden,  da  die  abstrakten  Bildungen  sich  am  sicbersten  auf 
konkreter  Grundlage  erbeben.     Sie  bewahrt  ihn  vor  den  schwftch- 
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lichen  Gefuhlen,  welche  den  Blinden  so  geme  zum  Spielball  wech- 
selnder  Stimmungen    machten  und  die  seine  Energie  auf  alien 
Grebieten  tief  herabsetzen ;  sie  wirkt  dem  Hang  zur  Schwarmerei 
entgegen,  welche  das  Urteil  des  Blinden  triibt,  ihn  vortlbergehend 
berauscht,  um  ihn  hierauf  den  Gegensatz  zur  Wirklichkeit  umso 
schmerzhcher  empiinden  zu  lassen.     Diese  Richtung  ist  es,  welche 
die  sittliche  Hebung  des  Blinden  auch  dadurch  herbeifiihrt,  dass 
sie    asthetische    Ergebnisse   schaiFt,    welche  gesund,    kraftig   und 
dauemd  fortwirkend  sich  erweisen,  die  Abhftngigkeit  des  Blinden 
vom    dem    Beistand  und    somit  auch    von   dem  Willen   anderer 
reduziert,  das  Geftihl   seiner  Menschenwtirde   erhoht    und    seine 
Selbstandigkeit  fest  begriindet.     In  diesem  Sinne  wirkt  die  prak- 
tische    Richtung   der   Blindenbildung   befreiend    auf   den    Licht- 
beraubten  ein ;  soil  sie  aber  die  sittliche  Freiheit  desselben  in  ihrem 
vollen    Umfange  und  in  der  dem  Menschenfreunde  erwtinschten 
Intensitat  schaffen,  so  ist  es  unabweisbar,  der  Phantasie  im  Seelen- 
leben  des  Blinden  mit  aller  Entschiedenheit  die  Vorherrschaft  zu 
entziehen  und  ihr  nur  jenen  Einfluss  einzuraumen,  der  ihr  ftir  das 
asthetische  Geniessenzukommt.     Meinungen,  Plane  und  Entwtlrfe, 
an    deren  Zustandekommen  die    phantastische    Auffassung  einen 
dominierenden,  oder  auch  nur  hervorragenden  Anteil  hat,  iiben 
auf  den  Blinden  die  stftrkste  Wirkung  aus,  der  er  sich  nur  schwer, 
oft  gar  nicht  entwinden  kann;  sie  vermOgen  Uberzeugungen  zu 
entwurzeln,  sie  werden  selten  ganz  iiberwunden  und  kehren  insbe- 
sondere,  wenn  Versuchung  und  Verftlhrung  an  ihn  herantreten, 
immer  wieder.     Das  Misstrauen,   die  Leichtglaubigkeit   und  die 
Undankbarkeit  des  Blinden,  welche  sein  sympathisches  Bild  so  arg 
zu  entstellen  vermdgen,  sind  in  dem  Misverhaltnisse  begrtlndet, 
welches  die  Entartung  des  Phantasielebens  schaiFt.     Darum  muss 
dem  Blinden  mehr  wie  jedem  andern  durch  den  Unterricht  Realitat 
und  Wahrheit  geboten  werden,  welche  unnachsichtUch  das  Wesen 
der  Dinge  zur  vollen  Erkenntnis  bringen  und  sie  von  VerhtlUungen 
befreien,  welche  schlechtangebrachte  Empfindsamkeit  der  Heiligkeit 
des  Ungltlcks  schuldig  zu  sein  glaubt.     Gerade  diese  Heiligkeit 
wird    entweiht,  wenn  statt  der  befreienden,  festgeftigten,  unverUer- 
baren  Bildung  Einbildungen  geboten  werden,  die  einer  Tttuschung 
gleichkommen,  welche  verdienten  Vorwurf  frtiher  oder  spater  her- 
vorruft.     Die    Grenzen,   welche  die    Blindheit  zieht,  mttssen   im 
Unterrichte    respektiert    und    herausgestellt,    nicht    aber    durch 
iiberredende  Mitteilungen  verwischt  werden ;  was  der  Blinde  nicht 
durch    eine    auf    sinnliche    Wahrnehmung    basierte    Erkenntnis 
erwerben  kann,  darf  er  nicht  als  einen  Besitz  betrachten  und  ver- 
wenden.     Der   von    humanen    Gesinnungen    erftlUte    Lehrer   des 
Blinden  wird  es  wohl  verstehen,  erlaubte  Rtlcksichten   zu   iiben, 
und  meistert  er  die  Padagogik  als  eine  Kunst,  so  wird  er  Liicken 
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auszufQllen,  Verbindungen  herzustellen  vermOgen,  ohne  den  ober- 
sten  Grundsatz  jeder  Bildung,  insbesondere  der  Blindenbildung  zu 
verleugnen  :  Der  Weg  zur  hOchsten  sittlichen  Freiheit  geht 
nur  durch  das  Tor  der  Wahrheit! 


THE  BAY  SCHOOL  CAMP.     J.  L.  Paton, 
CHILDREN'S  HAPPY  EVENINGS.     Miss  Lucile  Schipf. 
THE   USE   OF  LEISURE  AS   BEARING  ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
THE  HOOLIGAN.     Douglas  Eyre. 


THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  LOW-GRADE   LITERATURE 
AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

By  JAMES  MARCHANT 
(Director  of  The  National  Social  Purity  Crusade) 

The  title  of  this  paper  has  been  chosen  by  the  Council  of  this 
Congress.  A  censor  of  newspapers,  novels,  illustrations,  picture 
postcards  would  surely  be  a  superman.  But  superman  or  not  a 
censor  is  in  part  well-nigh  inevitable.  Within  the  last  ten,  nay, 
five  years  things  have  become  steadily  wgrse.  Critics  like  Dr.  Barry 
have  uttered  stirring  warning  cries.  Recently  Mr.  Basil  Tozer,  who 
has  had  access  to  many  MSB.  which  have  been  submitted  to  two 
of  the  leading  publishers,  has  asserted :  **  The  enormous  financial 
success  that  has  resulted  from  the  circulation  of  the  filthy  books 
referred  to,  books  devoid  of  literary  merit,  but  made  attractive  to  a 
great  body  of  the  general  reading  public  by  certain  unveiled 
descriptions  .which  they  contain  ;  had  led  to  the  writing  of  a  vast 
amount  of  filthy  fiction  by  persons  obviously  women.  Let  a  few 
score  more  be  launched  upon  the  book  market,  and  without  any 
excitement  we  shall  be  saddled  with  a  censor  of  fiction." 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of  novels  which  librarians  who 
have  regard  for  public  morals  keep  under  the  counters,  but  which 
are  unhappily  in  constant  demand.  There  are  from  ten  to  fifteen 
periodicals,  with  a  weekly  circulation  amounting  to  nearly  half  a 
million,  which  must  be  unhesitatingly  described  as  dangerous  to 
morals.  Some  of  them  are  illustrated,  and  in  the  case  of  at  least 
one  of  them,  having  an  English  circulation  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  and  a  considerable  circulation  (as  I  learn  from  missionaries 
whose  work  is  hindered  by  them)  in  the  Colonies,  which  can,  it  is 
said,  be  purchased  at  any  bookstall  in  the  world — the  illustrations 
have  but  one  object  in  view — and  appeal  to  the  beast  in  man.  Of 
scandalous  postcards,  sold  at  the  shops  which  make  a  speciality  in 
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nasty  things,  there  is  almost  no  limit.  The  results,  both  at  home  and 
in  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  of  the  unfettered  circulation  of  these 
things,  is  seen  in  juvenile  crime  and  depravity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  this  does  not  really  niean  that  our  social  life  is  decadent.  But  we 
may  well  raise  the  question  and  hesitate  about  the  answer.  What  is 
the  remedy  ?  At  present  we  mainly  rely  upon  the  publishers  who, 
be  it  said  to  their  credit,  as  a  body  will  not  lower  the  moral  status 
of  their  output.  May  they  be  fully  recompensed  and  shut  the 
door  closer  !  The  Publishers'  Association  ought  surely  to  turn  its 
serious  attention  to  the  checking  of  those  few  publishers  who  have 
already  fatally  lowered  the  standard.  That  would  be  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  censorship.  The  Newsagents'  Federation,  formed  in 
June  of  this  year,  with  Mr.  D.  J.  Shaokleton,  M.P.,  as  Hon.  Presi- 
dent, is,  I  know  from  inside  knowledge,  gravely  concerned  about 
the  circulation  of  noxious  periodicals  and  is  determined  to  check  it. 
I  believe,  under  the  wise  and  strong  guidance  of  Mr.  Wynford 
Brierley,  Editor  of  the  National  Neivsagent,  and  organising  secretary 
of  this  Conference,  it  can  do  much.  The  Postcard  Association  now 
being  formed,  and  promoted  by  the  excellent  firm  of  Raphael 
Tuck,  may  follow  the  lead  and  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
vendors  of  suggestive  rubbish.  In  these  directions  there  is  hope 
for  the  future.  Moral  censorship  of  this  kind  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  State  censorship. 

But  there  will  unfortunately  remain  those  who  will  not  yield  to 
moral  force.  Can  these  be  dealt  with  by  the  police?  I  have 
ample  reasons  for  knowing  that  many  of  these  doubtful  papers  are  ^ 
read  every  week  by  the  police,  and  often  submitted  to  their 
solicitors,  who  would  prosecute  if  they  were  sure  of  a  conviction. 
In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  they  are  more  than  doubtful, 
and  the  devil  has  the  advantage.  It  seems  that  the  law  needs 
strengthening  in  the  direction  of  more  clearly  defining  what  is 
indecent.  But  that  may  not  be  practical.  We  must  await  the 
report  of  the  present  inter-Departmental  Committee  on  indecent 
advertisements.  But  the  ultimate  test,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
must  be  what  the  public  tolerates.  The  lasting  and  effective  censorship 
is  public  opinion,  A  State  censor  may  be  appointed  to  do  for  litera- 
ture what  is  now  done  for  plays.  That  censor,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  rubbish  of  the  kind  we  are  contemplating,  might  very  well  be 
the  new  public  prosecutor.  That  would  be  better  than  the  present 
state  of  alBfairs.  The  police,  after  all,  have  enough  to  do  without 
watching  doubtful  prints  and  the  vicious  tendencies  of  erratic 
novels.  But  a  general  censor  of  literature  would  be  a  calamity. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  the  News- 
agents' Federation,  the  Publishers'  Association,  and  similar  organisa- 
tions,  the    teachers    in    our    schools,  parents  and  librarians,  the 
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churches,  and  men's  organisations  and  unions,  will  combine  to 
make  unwb  osome  literature  distasteful  and  impossible.  The 
wise  words  of  Dr.  Barry  point  the  moral  of  the  lesson  and  the  road 
to  purity  in  literature.  *'  The  heart  of  this  people  needs  to  be 
changed,  its  dream  of  soft  living  dissipated,  the  smoke  swept  from 
before  its  eyes,  that  it  may  see,  repent,  literally  thinking  new 
thoughts  which  shall  ba^he  old  gospel,  applied  to  our  own  times. 
There  is  little  token  of  such  a  repentance.  Until  it  comes,  he  that 
is  filthy  will  be  filthy  still,  the  courtesan  will  be  in  honour  and  her 
Book  of  Hours  will  consist  of  those  pleasant  stones  where  flowers  of 
evil  are  planted  and  death  gathers  the  spoil.  Grapes  will  not 
grow  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from  thistles,  and  unless  English  men 
and  women  keep  their  hearts  pure,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  their 
literature  will  be  clean." 

MORAL  ASPECTS    OF   EDUCATION    IN    POOR-LAW  SCHOOLS. 

Mrs.  Mills-Carver. 
THE  ADULT  SCHOOLS  OF  ENGLAND.    Mr.  Arnold  Rowktree. 


TRAITEMENT  MORAL  DU  JEUNE  CRIMINEL 

Par  Prof.  CESARE  LOMBROSO 
(University  de  Turin) 

L'inflxtbnce  bienfaisante  de  Tinstruction  sur  le  crime !  VoiUi  encore 
une  exageration  a  laquelle  personne  ne  croit  plus.  Instruire  le 
criminel,  c'est  le  perfectionner  dans  le  mal  et  lui  fournir  de  nouvelles 
armes  centre  la  societe.  II  faut  done  avant  tout,  supprimer  les 
ecoles  dans  les  prisons  pour  adultes  qui  ne  servent  qu'&  multiplier 
les  recidivistes,  ainsi  que  nous  I'avons  d6montr6  dans  "  THomme 
criminel,"  vol.  i.,  ii. 

Gherchons,  au  contraire,  k  etendre  Tinstruction  au  plus  grand 
nombre  de  personnes  honnetes;  fortifions  le  corps,  en  Toccupant 
agr6ablement  par  les  exercices  de  gymnastique,  les  marches  et  les 
danses  en  plein  air ;  nous  pr^viendrons,  par  ces  moyens,  la  paresse, 
la  lascivite  precoce,  bien  plus  qu'avec  des  pr6ceptes ;  il  faudrait  aussi 
choisir  de  pr6f£rence  des  educateurs  mari^s  et  supprimer  les  colleges, 
les  convents  et  les  moines. 

£t  lorsque  dans  les  6coles  el^mentaires  on  decouvre  un  enfant 
ayant  les  caract^res  connus  du  criminel-ne,  il  faut  avant  tout  le 
separer  des  autres  et  lui  appliquer  une  met  bode  d'6ducation  sp6ciale 
ayant  pour  but  d'augmenter  la  puissance  des  centres  inhibiteurs, 
toujours  deprimes  chez  les  criminels-nes,  et  de  dompter  ou  canaliser 
ses  mauvais  penchants,  en  leur  ouvrant  une  issue  utile,  tout  en 
TempSohant  de  se  perfectionner  dans  les  arts  dangereux. 

Happelons,  ici,  ces  aveux  des  criminels-n6s  eux-memes:  que 
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rinstruction  fut  pour  eux  un  puissant  auxiliaire  dans  le  mal ;  et 
cela  est  doublement  k  redouter,  aujourd'hui  que  nos  conditions 
politiques  permettent  aux  criminels-n6s  instruits  un  acc^  plus  facile 
au  pouYoir  qu'aux  gens  honnetes,  gr&ce  a  la  corruption,  a  la  violence, 
a  rintrigue  et  a  Tescroquerie  qui  dominent  dans  le  monde  politique. 
Que  d'infortunes,  que  de  sang  n'auraient  pas  et6  6pargn6s  a  Tltalie 
et  a  la  France,  si  Napol6on,  Boulanger  et  Crispi  eussent  6te  des 
illettres ! 

Pour  que  Tecole  soit  utile,  non  plus  negativement  comme  elle 
Test  maintenant,  mais  activement,  nous  devons  changer  les  bases  de 
notre  education,  qui  par  ladmiration  de  la  beaute  et  de  la  force 
conduit  a  la  paresse,  a  Tindocilite  et  ^  la  violence. 

Nous  devons  placer  en  premiere  ligne  les  ecoles  speciales  pour 
les  travaux  agraires ;  et  dans  les  autres  ecoles,  donner  la  premiere 
place  au  travail  manuel  en  substituant  par  ce  moyen  quelque  chose 
de  pratique  et  d'exact  aux  mirages  nebuleux  de  Tantique. 

''  Au  lieu  d'augmenter  le  nombre  des  ecoles  classiques,  reduisez- 
les  au  minimum  et  transformez  toutes  les  autres  en  6coles  de 
commerce,  d'arts  et  metiers,  en  ecoles  professionnelles,  en  Ecoles 
pratiques,  selon  les  exigences  de  la  vie  moderne." — (Sergi.) 

Le  but  principal  de  toute  6cole  doit  etre  I'education  du  caractfere 
dont  depend  toute  la  conduite  humaine ;  elle  droit  le  fortifier  ou  il 
est  indecis,  le  cr6er  ou  il  n'existe  pas  encore,  le  diriger  ou  il  manque 
de  direction. 

Education  en  Famille. — C'est  pour  cela  surtout  que  la  famille 
est  necessaire.  Personne  ne  s'est  jamais  occup^  de  connaitre  quels 
rapports  existent  entre  le  succes  de  Tecole  et  les  succ^s  ou  les 
insueces  de  la  vie;  personne  n'a  recherche  les  relations  entre 
les  energies  physiques,  ethniques,  typiques  d'un  jeune  homme  et 
les  contingences  et  les  accidents  impr6vus  de  la  vie  du  futur 
citoyen. 

C'est  k  cela  surtout  que  doit  s'appliquer  la  famille.  L'anthropo- 
logie  criminelle  nous  a  appris  (Voyez  "  THomme  criminel,"  vol.  i.) 
qu'etant  donn^e  la  temporaire  criminaUte,  commune  aux  enfants,  on 
ne  doit  pas  trop  s'effrayer  de  leurs  premiers  actes  criminels ;  ni  leur 
infliger  des  repressions  trop  s6v6res  quand  ces  actes  ne  sont  pas 
trop  souvent  repet6s  et  ne  s'accompagnent  pas  des  caracteres  anthro- 
pologiques  de  la  criminalite. 

devolution  vers  le  bien  a  lieu  de  toute  maniere  dans  Thorn  me 
normal,  comme  la  transformation  des  formes  inferieures  dans  le 
foetus,  k  mesure  qu'il  devient  enfant ;  seule  une  mauvaise  education, 
en  stimulant  activement  les  instincts  pervers  qui  sont  en  pleine 
eflfervescence  dans  I'enfance,  pent  faire  qu'au  Ueu  de  se  transformer, 
ils  deviennent  habituels ;  Spencer  nous  enseigne,  dans  son  admirable 
livre  sur  VEdvjcation,  tout  le  mal  que  pent  faire  une  education  trop 
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s^y^re  en  irritant  Tenfant  sans  le  convaincre  de  ses  torts  et  en  se 
modelant  sur  ses  instincts  naturels ;  une  Education,  en  somme. 
qui  veut  obtenir  plus  que  ne  peut  donner  Tenfant,  oubliant  rimmense 
influence  de  la  sympathie,  qui  fait  que  meme  les  adultes  ont  plus 
de  regret  d' avoir  offens6  une  personne  sympathique  qu'une  autre 
qui  ne  Test  pas. 

Nous  devons  done  mitiger  les  corrections  et  les  rend  re  plus 
e£Bcaces  en  les  adaptant  toujours  au  caract^re ;  ainsi,  quand  un 
enfant  aura  d6t4rior6  un  objet  pr^cieux,  achetons  lui  en  un  autre  k  ses 
d^pens,  en  lui  supprimant  une  gourmandise  ;  nous  lui  montrerons 
par  Ik  les  consequences  de  sa  faute ;  lorsqu'il  n'ob^it  pas  k  nos  ordres, 
punissons-Ie  en  lui  montrant  une  moindre  sympathie ;  mais  ne 
nous  laissons  jamais  aller  k  la  colere,  qui,  quelquebr^ve  qu'elle  soil, 
est  toujours  nuisible  tant  au  pfere  qu'k  Tenfant ;  au  pere,  en  ee 
qu'elle  est  au  fond  un  reste  de  vengeance,  et  k  Tenfant  parce  que, 
consid6r6e  comme  telle,  elle  fait  naitre  en  lui  une  reaction 
dangereuse,  tandis  qu'il  faut  le  persuader  sans  le  contraindre  par  la 
violence,  empecher  plut6t  que  de  favoriser,  comme  beaucoup  le  font, 
Tassociation  des  id^es  entre  les  mauvaises  actions  et  les  punitions, 
grd^e  k  laquelle,  d^  qu'a  cess6  la  surveillance  du  maftre  et  des 
parents,  les  enfants  ne  craignent  plus  de  faire  le  mal ;  c'est  pour 
cela  que  souvent  les  enfants  des  personnes  trop  rigides,  arrives  a 
r&ge  adulte  et  libres  de  leurs  actions,  commettent  beaucoup  plus  de 
fautes  et  meme  de  d61its  que  les  enfants  des  parents  moins 
s^v^res. 

PSYCHOLOGIE    APPLIQUEE     AUX     MaISONS     DE     CORRECTION. — Ces 

raisons  sont  doublement  importantes  quand  il  s'agit  du  criminel 
mineur,  naturellement  incline  k  la  colore,  a  la  vengeance,  et  sujet  a 
prendre  les  corrections  en  mauvaise  part ;  cruel  par  instinct,  il  le 
devient  encore  plus  dans  les  maisons  de  r6forme  par  Texemple  des 
autres,  par  la  gloire  de  faire  le  mal  et  par  la  reaction  juste,  trop 
souvent,  centre  les  punitions  exag^rees  et  disproportionnees  k  la 
gravit6  de  la  faute  et  k  lage  du  coupable. 

Et  puis,  comment  le  r^formateur  pourrait-il  inspirer  de  la 
sympathie  k  un  enfant,  avec  lequel  il  n'a  que  des  rapports  fiigitifis 
et  seulement  pour  lui  infliger  des  punitions  ? 

On  a  beau  ima^iner  dans  les  maisons  de  reforme  de  nouvelles 
subdivisions ;  c  est  dej^  beaucoup  si  Ton  parvient  k  eflfectuer  celles 
qui  concernent  Tage  et  la  cause  de  Tinternement.  Qui  pense  a 
siparer  des  autres,  ou  tout  au  moins  k  isoler  en  dehors  des  heures 
de  travail  les  masturbateurs  ?  les  coleriques  impulsifs  ?  les  psycho- 
pathes  sexuels  ?  les  voleurs  ?  les  tortionnaires  d'animaux  ? 

II  importe,  cependant,  d'ameliorer  cette  institution  par  ime  selec- 
tion sp6ciale.  II  faut  non  seulement  separer  les  jeunes  gens  d'avec 
les  adultes  incorrigibles,  mais  tacher  de  les  grouper  selon  leur  ftge 
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et  leur  degre  de  depravation,  etc. ;  car  reunis  ensemble,  leurs  vices 
se  multiplient  au  lieu  de  se  corriger :  il  faut  tacher  de  vaincre  les 
mauvais  penchants  par  la  suggestion  hypnotique  qui  a  cet  kge  a 
plus  de  chance  de  reussite ;  renouvelee  periodiquement,  cette  sug- 
gestion fait  naitre  une  espece  d'habitude  du  bien.  C'est  un  proc6d6 
analogue  k  I'experience  dont  parle  Spencer  dans  son  Education. 
"Des  carpes  ayant  6te  mises  dans  un  acquarium  avec  des  petits 
poissons,  qu'elles  ^taient  habitu6es  k  manger,  on  les  s6para  par  un 
diaphragme  de  verre ;  elles  se  jetferent  d'abord  sur  le  verre  pour  les 
saisir,  mais  voyant  Tinutilit^  de  leurs  efforts,  elles  cesserent  leurs 
tentatives  et  lorsqu'on  enleva  le  verre,  elles  v^curent  avec  eux  sans 
les  manger."  L'habitude  les  rendit  inoffensives,  sinon  innocentes. 
C'est  ainsi  que  le  chien  entraine  par  Thabitude  et  Teducation  finit 
par  ne  plus  voler.  C'est  par  cette  methode  que  Ton  doit  traiter  les 
eriminels-n^,  en  evitant  les  corrections  f^roces  qui  ne  peuvent  que 
les  irriter. 

La  mesure  capitale  de  Tisolement  preventif  des  criminels  se  trouve 
maintenant  consid6rablement  facility  par  les  nouvelles  connaissances 
anthropologiques ;  car  les  caract^res  physiognomiques  et  cranio- 
logiques,  joints  aux  caract^res  biologiques  et  k  Texc^  de  tendances 
a  mal  faire,  aident  puissamment  k  distinguer  la  criminalite  toujours 
ascendante  et  empirante  du  criminel-n6,  de  celle  qui  n'est  que 
temporaire  chez  tons  les  enfants  (Voir  "  I'Homme  criminel,"  vol.  i., 
chap,  'ii.,  page  1 1 1 ). 

II  r^sulte  des  etudes  r^centes  faites  en  Italic  sur  ce  sujet 
("  Studi  antropoligici  inservizio  alia  pedagogia,"  Vitale  Vitali,  1896) 
que  sur  333  ecoliers  examine  13  pour  cent  offraient  des  anomalies 
craniennes  graves.  Or,  de  ces  anormaux  44  pour  cent  6taient 
indisciplines,  tandis  que  chez  les  ecoliers  a  type  normal  24  pour 
cent  seulement  etaient  indisciplines;  des  premiers,  23  pour  cent 
avaient  peu  d'intelligence  ou  Tavaient  obtuse  et  27  pour  cent  inerte : 
des  seconds  Tintelligence  etait  obtuse  chez  1 1  pour  cent  et  inerte  chez 
10  pour  cent — 2  pour  cent  etaient  incapables  d'aucun  progr^s  ainsi 
que  9  pour  cent  des  premiers. 

Des  43  anormaux,  8  accusaient  des  douleurs  et  de  la  chaleur  k 
la  tete,  de  Tincapacite  k  persister  dans  le  travail ;  1 2  avaient  des 
impulsivites,  de  I'irascibilite  et  etaient  incapables  de  se  contenir  ; 
6,  vrais  criminels-n6s,  manquaient  de  sens  moral,  commettant  sans 
repugnance  de  graves  infractions. 

L'isolement  du  criminel-ne,  dans  ces  cas,  empechera  certaine- 
ment  qu'il  ne  se  perfectionne  dans  le  mal ;  et  ce  qui  importe  le  plus, 
qu'un  fruit  congenitalement  gS^te  ne  corrompe  des  centaines  de 
sains. 

Cette  idee,  que  j'avais  crue  nouvelle  dans  la  cure  du  dilit.  ne 
Vest  pas  du  tout  dans  ses  applications  pratiques. 
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En  Angleterre,  quand  un  enfant  manque  Tecole  ou  s'y  comporte 
mal,  on  le  renferme,  apr^s  un  jugement  regulier,  dans  Tecole  des 
refractaireB,  *'  truants'  schools,"  od  Ton  t&che  de  lui  donner  imme- 
diatement,  de  la  tete  aux  pieds,  la  sensation  d'une  nouveUe  vie ;  4 
cet  effet  il  est  peign6,  ou  mieux  rase,  lav6,  d6smfect6  et  revdtu  de 
yetements  propres :  il  est  ensuite  place  dans  une  section  et  oblige 
au  silence  toute  la  semaine,  sauf  le  dimanche ;  il  doit  participer 
&  tous  les  services  internes  ainsi  qu'aux  travaux  de  couture  et  de 
cordonnerie,  qui  alternent  avec  la  gymnastique  et  les  exercices 
militaires.  Les  petits  reclus  savent  qu'il  ne  depend  que  d'eux- 
mftines  de  reconquerir  la  liberte  dans  un  temps  plus  ou  moins 
61oign6.  Gen^ralement,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  cette  6cole  forc6e  ne 
d^passe  pas  huit  semaines ;  ce  temps  6coule,  Tenfant  est  mis  en  liberte 
avec  la  recommandation  de  frequenter  Ticole  ordinaire. 

De  ces  liber^s  ou  licencies,  25  ou  30  pour  cent  retomberont  dans 
la  faute  et  se  feront  renfermer  une  autre  fois  pour  quatre  mois  et, 
s'iis  y  retombent  une  troisidme  fois,  pour  six  mois.  S'ils  ont, 
ensuite,  besoin  d'un  traitement  moral  plus  prolong^,  ils  sent  envoyes 
dans  une  ecole  de  reforme. 

Les  ^coles  industrielles  re9oivent  les  enfants  qui  n'ont  pas 
encore  6t£  condamn^s,  mais  qui  pourraient,  par  les  habitudes 
contractees,  faillir  facilement.  Les  4coles  de  reforme  accueillent 
les  jeunes  dilinquants  condamn^s  par  les  magistrats  (juges  de 
paix)  ou  par  la  cour  trimestrielle  du  comt^  ou  des  assises,  4  une 
peine  restrictive  k  laquelle  suit  Tinternement  pour  cinq  ans,  au 
maximum,  dans  une  6cole  reconnue  et  autoris^e  et  soumise  a  une 
inspection.  En  somme,  les  6coles  industrielles  sent  des  ^tablisse- 
ments  pr6ventifs,  les  6coles  de  r6forme  sent,  comme  Tindique  du 
reste  leur  nom,  des  6tablissements  r6pressifs  et  en  meme  temps 
d'education,  dans  lesquels  les  enfants  delinquants  sent  soigneuse- 
ment  s6par6s  des  enfants  simplement  vicieux  et  oh  Ton  6vite  avec 
soin  les  dangers  de  la  promiscuity  en  les  divisant  par  petits 
groupes. 

NouRRissoNNAGE  MoRAL. — Mais  c'est  surtout  Texemple  des 
maitres  qui  a,  ici,  le  plus  d'infiuei\ce ;  car  I'horame  est  plus 
entrain^  par  les  exemples  que  par  les  raisonnements  (Bagehot). 
II  faut  mettre  tout  en  oeuvre  pour  trouver  ces  maitres  excep- 
tionnels ;  et  lorsqu'ils  manquent,  quand  les  promiscuity  entre  les 
diverses  classes  ne  peuvent  etre  evit^es,  k  cause  de  Tencombrement, 
et  qu'on  ne  pent  empecher  les  fraudes  des  parents,  quand  on  n'a 
pas  des  cellules  nocturnes  pour  chaque  detenu,  et  dfe  bons  ateliers 
d'art  ou  metiers  comme  c'est  malheureusement  le  cas  en  Italie, 
alors  il  est  preferable  de  confier  ces  enfants  k  des  families  morales 
et  6nergiques,  en  les  6Ioignant  des  centres  corrupteurs  de  la  capitale 
ou  des  chefs-Iieux ;  Tabandonn^  s'aiFectionne  peu  k  peu  k  sa  famille 
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adoptive,  lui  porte  ses  premiers  gains,  et  g^neralment  il  n'abandonne 
plus  la  maison  qui  Ta  recueilli,  et  y  trouve  un  milieu  stable  moral, 
qui  le  dirige  vers  le  bien  (Joly, "  Le  Combat,"  etc.) ;  en  France,  en 
effet,  sur  11,250  enfants  envoyes  dans  les  families  de  campagne, 
147  seulement  durent  etre  internes  dans  une  maison  de  r6forme. 

En  HoUande  cette  institution  du  nourrissonnage  moral  est 
realisee  (Roussel,  ''  Enquete  sur  les  Orphelins,"  etc.).  En  Suisse 
on  comptait  en  1870,31,689  enfants  assistes,  dont  23,000  ^talent 
plac^  dans  des  families  honnStes,  011  on  leur  enseignait  Tart  du 
pasteur,  Thorticulture,  et  en  hiver  le  tissage  et  la  serrurerie. 

Reformes  Amebicaines.  Placements  a  la  Campaone. — Ici 
en  somme  la  charite  ou  mieux  la  pr6voyance  doit  assumer  des 
formes  nouvelles,  en  abandonnant  la  voie  conventuelle  et  la  voie 
soldatesque  de  la  caserne,  ainsi  que  celle  de  la  morale  abstraite, 
qui  ne  peuvent  avoir  aucune  prise  sur  des  etres  inclin6s  au  d61it ; 
et  leur  inspirer  le  gotlt  de  la  propret6,  Tamour  du  travail  et  le 
sentiment  du  beau.  Pour  cela,  il  faut  ajouter  au  nourrissonnage 
familial  I'emigration  dans  des  terres  lointaines  ou  k  la  campagne. 
C'est  Ik  le  seul  remede  efiicace. 

Institutions  Barnardo. — Pour  sauver  completement,  sinon 
les  criminels-n6s,  du  moins  les  criminaloldes,  il  faut  les  recueillir 
des  la  premiere  enfance. 

'*  Les  te^tatives  pour  reformer  la  malheureuse  population 
adulte,"  6crit  Barnardo,  "  ont  toujours  fatalement  echou6es,  gr4ce  k 
rhabitude  inv6t6r6e  des  individus  dans  le  mal ;  la  vis  irurtm  de 
rignorance,  du  vice  et  du  crime  est  bien  difficilement  vaincue  par 
la  force  de  Tidee  reformatrice." 

II  en  est  tout  autrement  quand  il  s'agit  des  enfants  :  la  moiti^ 
des  difficult6s  sont  aplanies>  des  le  moment  que  nous  avons  une 
mati^re  plastique  entre  les  mains.  Les  influences  du  milieu  et  des 
circonstances  ont  une  importance  bien  plus  grande  qu'on  ne  le  croit 
pour  former  un  caract^re. 

J'ai  observe  qu'un  milieu  neuf  et  sain  est  plus  puissant  k  trans- 
former et  a  renouveler  un  individu  que  ne  Test  Th^redite  a  lui 
imposer  une  tare.  II  s'agit  done  de  changer  et  de  purifier  assez 
tot  et  de  fond  en  comble  Tambiant  m^phitique  afin  d'etouffer  les 
instincts  pervers. 

Oh  !  4mes  genereuses  de  Dom  Bosco,  de  Brockway  de  Barnardo, 
recevez  de  ces  pages,  oti  le  crime  erre,  sombre  et  desesper6,  ndVaer 
senza  tempo  tinto — im  salut,  oh!  vous  qui  seuls  avez  su  y  apporter 
un  rayon  de  lumiere  en  nous  ouvrant  Tunique  voie  possible  de  la 
prevention  du  crime ! 

Cure  Medicale. — Aprfes  les  tentatives  de  suggestion  morale,  on 
doit  essayer  la  cure  hypnotique;  quoi  qu'on  ait  exag6r6  son 
efficacite,   il  est    certain    qu'on  pent    au    moins  momentanSment 
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polariser  avec  les  pratiques  hypnotiques  certains  penchants  en 
donnant  k  I'esprit  une  direction  oppos6e ;  on  I'obtient  dans  les 
paranoics  ;  on  doit  Tobtenir  encore  plus  ais^ment  lorsque  la  maladie 
est  naissante  et  provoquer  par  la  r^p^tition  constante,  Thabitude  du 
bien.  Mais  ces  avantages  ne  peuvent  etre  que  partiels  et  per- 
sonnels. N'oublions  pas,  d'autre  part,  que  la  base  des  tendances 
criminelles  est  toujours  Tepilepsie.  Or,  selon  Hasse  et  Esquirol,  les 
Epilepsies  qui  se  manifestent  peu  de  temps  avant  la  puberte  cessent 
bien  de  fois  d^s  son  apparition:  lorsqu'elles  sent  h^reditaires,  il 
suffit  souvent  de  changer  les  circonstances  dans  lesquelles  vivaient 
leS'  parents,  en  changeant,  par  exemple,  de  climat,  et  en  rempla^&nt 
les  etudes  par  I'exercice  au  grand  air. 

Selon  Bevan,  Lewis  et  Clouston,  tres  utile  est  aussi  le  traitement 
hydropathique  associE  a  Talimentation  lact^e  et  v^getale  (Marro, ''  La 
pubert^  studiata  neiruomo  e  nella  donna,"  p.  438). 

On  devra  aussi  appliquer  la  cure  interne  prescrite  dans  ces  cas : 
bromures  et  cocculus  surtout  s'il  y  a  vertiges  et  la  cure  hom^- 
pathique,  qui  paratt  avoir  obtenu  quelques  succ^s  dans  certains  cas : 
par  exemple  le  cuprum  metallicum,  dans  les  acc^  nocturnes  et 
p6riodiques  avec  predominance  des  spasmes  toniques,  et  lorsque 
I'acc^s  est  prec£d6  de  aura  bien  distincte;  plumbum,  dans  les 
r&sidus  des  ph^nom^nes  paralytiques  et  dans  les  acc^s  de  longue 
dur6e,  qui  sont  dans  la  p6riode  de  decroissance,  couleigr  terreuse  de 
la  peau,  aura  bien  distincte  cephal^  frontale,  coliques ;  belladonna 
dans  les  cas  r6cents  avec  iperemie  c6r6brale  prononc6e ;  opium  dans 
les  acc^s  nocturnes  epileptiques ;  secala  si  les  acc^s  se  manifestent 
souvent  et  se  suivent;  nux  vomica  k  200**  pour  les  convulsivants ; 
phosphorus  et  cantharis  dans  les  tendances  obscenes ;  srana  bufo  ou 
phosphorum  acidum  et  digitalis  pour  les  onanistes  ;  silicea  calcarea, 
sulphur  pour  les  scrofuleux. 

Dans  les  tendances  au  vol  on  conseille  pulsatilla  et  sulphur ; 
dans  les  tendances  k  Thomicide,  belladonna,  mercurium,  nux  vomica, 
agaricus,  opium,  anacardium ;  dans  les  tendances  sexuelles,  hyo- 
squiamus,  phosph.,  veratr.  et  cimicifuga. 


OVER-PRESSURE    OF    THE    TEACHER.      Regierungsrat    Dr.    Lbo 

BUROEBSTEIN. 

SCHXJLERSELBSTMORDE.     Professor  Ferdinand  Tonnies. 
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SIXTH   SESSION 

SYSTEMATIC  MORAL  INSTRUCTION- 
INSTRUCTION  MORALE  SYST^MATIQUE 
SYSTEMATISCHE  MORALUNTERWEISUNG 

SYSTEMATIC  MOKAL  TEACHING 

By  Prof.  J.  S.  MACKENZIE 
(University  College,  CardiflT) 

Almost  all  are  agreed  that  the  inculcation  of  moral  principles  in 
the  minds  of  the  yomig  is,  in  some  form  or  other,  desirable  and 
important.  I  cannot  venture  to  say  that  aM  are  agreed  even  on 
this ;  for  I  observe  a  certain  tendency  at  present  in  some  quarters 
to  maintain  that  moral  ideas  are  essentially  foreign  to  the  minds  of 
young  children,  and  that  there  is  something  unnatural  and  perverse 
in  any  attempt  to  introduce  them.  To  discuss  this  with  any 
adequacy  would  carry  us  too  far  into  the  region  of  child-study; 
and  I  have  no  special  knowledge  in  that  department  that  would 
entitle  me  to  deal  with  it.  I  can  only  say  that  my  own  recollec- 
tions of  childhood  and  such  observations  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make  do  not  bear  out  such  an  opinion.  My  impression  rather  is 
that  children  naturally  acquire  at  a  pretty  early  stage  a  strong 
tendency  to  pronounce  moral  judgments,  which  they  are  even  apt 
to  utter  with  a  vigour  and  decisiveness  that  they  are  often  hardly 
able  to  maintain  in  their  later  years.  Even  a  very  young  boy  is 
generally  quite  capable  of  appreciating  such  a  message  as  that  of 
Nelson — "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  " — and  I  am 
pretty  certain  that  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  word  "  duty " 
conveys  no  meaning  to  his  mind.  Even  a  very  young  girl  is  quite 
capable  of  feeling  scorn  for  meanness  and  deceit ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  true  to  say  that  she  recognises,  with  more  or  less  clear- 
ness, that  these  are  vices.  So  obvious,  indeed,  does  all  this  seem  to 
me  that  I  do  no  care  further  to  emphasise  it.  I  prefer  to  assume 
that  the  members  of  this  Congress  at  least  really  are  agreed  that 
moral  ideas  are  neither  unnatural  nor  improper  in  the  young.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  ideas  that  they  are  capable  of  grasping  are 
limited,  vague,  and  often  one-sided ;  but,  if  so,  this  only  makes  it 
more  apparent  that  it  must  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  a  sound 
education  to  strengthen,  clarify,  and  develop  them. 

Supposing,  however,  that  we  are  all  agreed  so  far  as  this,  there 
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still  remains  the  question  how  moral  instruction  or  education  can 
best  be  conveyed.  Is  the  teaching  of  it  to  be  direct  and  systematic, 
or  is  it  to  be  imparted  in  some  more  insidious  fashion  ?  It  is  here 
chiefly  that  opinions  begin  to  diverge.  Some  hold  that  moral 
instruction  cannot  be  properly  given  except  as  a  part  of  religious 
instruction ;  while  others  think  that  it  can  best  be  treated  as  an 
incidental  adjunct  to  the  teaching  of  history  and  literature  and  to 
the  general  discipline  of  the  school.  On  each  of  these  views  I  have 
to  offer  a  few  comments. 

The  subject  of  religious  education  is  one  on  which  it  is  difficult 
to  say  anything  at  present  without  appearing  to  take  sides  in  those 
unhappy  wrangles  to  which  there  seems  to  be  no  end ;  but  I  hope 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  are  not  of  a 
partisan  character.     I  fully  admit  the  close  relationship  between 
morality  and  religion :  I  am  even  prepared  to  allow  that  in  the 
end  they  cannot  be  distinguished.     But,  however  fully  this  may  be 
granted,  it  does  not  preclude  the  recognition  of  the  practical  import- 
ance of  a  temporary  separation  between  them.     It  may  be  that, 
from  a  biological  point  of  view,  there  is  no  sharp  division  between 
the  plant  and  the  animal  kingdoms ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  a  horse  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  rosebush,  and  that 
practically  they  have  to  be  treated  in  very  different  ways.     So  also 
I  would  urge    that,    however  true  it  may  be  that  morality  and 
religion  have  iheir  common  root  in  the  idealism  of  human  nature, 
yet  it  is   possible    to    admire    heroism,    straightforwardness,  and 
generosity,  and  abhor  selfishness  and  meanness,  without  committing 
oneself  to  any  view  on  those  ultimate  problems  of  the  universe  and 
human  life  on  which  thinking  men  are  so  sadly  divided.     It  is  also 
possible  to  give  attention  to  those  important  questions  of  civic  life 
which   are,   I  believe,  always  included  in  any  scheme  of  moral 
instruction — questions  of  health,  cleanliness,  social  order,  purity 
and  beauty — without  distinction  of  creed  or  form  of  worship.     I 
would  wish  to  go  a  little  further  than  this,  however,  though  here  I 
must  admit  that  I  touch  on  matters  that  are  more  controversial. 
But  I  certainly  think  that  religion,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of 
the  word,  is  naturally  subsequent  to  morality  in  the  order  of  human 
development.     It  is  the  flowering  of  that  tree  whose  branches  are 
the  moral  excellences  and  whose  roots  are  planted  in  the  civic  life. 
Children  are  not,  I  think,  naturally  religious.     The  world  for  them, 
in  the  language  of  Stevenson,  is  "  so  full  of  a  number  of  things," 
that  their  interests  are  sufficiently  absorbed  in  the  present  and  the 
immediate  future ;  and  the  larger  problems  of  human  destiny  do 
not   readily  press  upon  their  minds.     When    they  try — as  they 
often  do — to  imitate  the  religious  life  of  their  elders,  the  results 
are  usually  ridiculous  in  the  extreme,  like  those  of  an  ape  imitating 
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the  actions  of  a  man.  Even  the  youthful  Goethe  can  hardly  be 
called  an  exception  in  this  respect.  But,  as  I  have  already  urged, 
children  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  the  germs  of  morality.  And 
I  believe  it  is  only  through  the  growth  of  their  moral  consciousness, 
through  the  gradual  deepening  of  their  sense  of  the  great  problems 
of  the  moral  life  of  the  human  race,  that  they  come  at  last  to  feel 
the  necessity  for  some  form  of  religious  conviction.  I  would  urge, 
therefore,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  begin  with  religion,  in  the  hope  of 
providing  thereby  a  firm  basis  for  morality.  We  should  rather 
begin  with  morality,  with  the  confident  assurance  that,  if  properly 
cared  for,  it  will  in  the  end  ripen  into  religion.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply,  however,  that  some  simple  religious  ideas  may  not  also  be 
conveyed  at  an  early  age.  I  only  mean  that  the  case  for  morid 
education  is  on  the  whole  stronger. 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  view  that  it  is  best  to  teach  morality 
incidentally,  in  close  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  school 
work,  I  glady  admit  that  much  may  be  done  in  this  way — nay 
more,  that  much  must  be  done  in  this  way,  if  morality  is  ever  to  be 
satisfactorily  taught  at  all.  Like  the  mother-tongue,  it  will 
naturally  be  learned  to  some  extent  in  connection  with  almost 
everything  else  that  is  taught ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  it 
can  become,  as  it  must  become,  a  living  element  in  the  constitution 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  imparted.  Indeed,  it  is  coming  to  be 
recognised  that  most  subjects  that  are  of  vital  importance  are  in 
general  best  approached  by  a  flanking  movement,  rather  than  by  a 
frontal  attack.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  the  attack  must  in 
the  end  be  direct  and  serious,  however  the  approach  may  be  made. 
The  advantage  gained  by  indirect  methods  must  be  pressed  home 
by  teaching  of  a  more  explicit  kind.  How  much  of  this  there 
should  be,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  it  is  a  question  for  the 
practical  teachers  of  the  young.  Personally  I  am  not  a  great 
believer  in  elaborate  programmes.  The  important  thing,  I  think, 
is  to  secure  competent  teachers ;  they  may  then,  to  a  large  extent, 
be  allowed  a  free  hand.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  are  two 
points  at  which  it  is  specially  important  to  attempt  some  direct 
teaching  of  moral  principles,  viz.,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
of  the  period  of  school  life.  It  is  important,  I  think,  in  the  case  of 
very  young  children,  that  some  simple  moral  ideas  should  be  set 
before  them  in  a  perfectly  plain  and  direct  fashion;  and  again, 
when  boys  and  girls  are  about  to  go  out  into  the  world,  it  is 
important  that  the  leading  principles  by  which  they  ought  to  be 
guided  should  be  pretty  directly  enforced.  But  even  in  the  middle 
region  between  these  two  points  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
indirect  lessons  that  are  in  a  variety  of  ways  imparted  would  lose 
much  of  their  eflSlcacy  if  opportunity  were  not  taken,  from  time  to 
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time,  to  sum  up  their  most  important  aspects  and  indicate  their 
wider  bearings,  as  distinguished  from  the  special  circumstances  out 
of  which  they  arose. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  objection  to  this,  that  such  more  general 
reflections  upon  life  are  not  suited  to  the  minds  of  the  young ;  that 
it  is  only  by  particular  instances  and  immediate  occasions  for  action 
that  they  can  really  be  impressed  and  influenced.  By  way  of 
enforcing  this  objection,  the  old  saying  of  Aristotle  is  sometimes 
quoted,  that  a  young  man  is  not  fitted  to  study  moral  philosophy, 
because  he  is  inexperienced  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Now,  it 
may  readily  be  admitted  that  a  very  young  man  is  not  likely  to 
make  much  headway  with  any  kind  of  philosophy;  though  even 
this  is  a  contention  that  may  easily  be  pressed  too  far.  When 
Hegel  was  a  schoolmaster,  he  made  very  strenuous  efforts  to  intro- 
duce his  boys  to  some  of  the  elements  of  philosophy ;  and  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  unsuccessful.  But  with  young 
children,  at  any  rate,  such  an  attempt  would  obviously  be  futile ; 
nor  do  any  of  the  advocates  of  moral  instruction  intend  anything  so 
absurd.  To  introduce  young  children  to  the  philosophy  of  conduct 
would  be  very  nearly  as  ridiculous  as  to  introduce  them  to  the 
philosophy  of  religion — a  thing  that  has,  I  believe,  more  often  been 
attempted.  But  to  reflect  on  moral  action  is  surely  a  very  different 
thing  from  framing  a  systematic  ethical  theory.  A  child  may  be 
able  to  see  and  understand  the  hatefulness  of  a  mean  action  and 
the  nobility  of  a  heroic  one  without  having  any  definite  theory  as 
to  the  ultimate  significance  of  good  and  evil. 

It  is  probably  true,  however,  that,  when  Aristotle  said  that  a 
young  man  is  not  fitted  to  study  moral  philosophy,  he  meant  rather 
more  than  to  bar  out  the  systematic  study  of  the  subject.  His 
point,  if  I  imderstand  him  rightly,  was  a  reinforcement  of  one 
previously  made  by  Plato,  viz.,  that  the  study  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  is  the  best  introduction  to  reflective  thought,  and  that  more 
concrete  studies  ought  to  be  postponed  to  a  much  later  stage.  It 
is  not  merely  the  study  of  morals,  but  also  the  study  of  the  experi- 
mental sciences,  that  Aristotle  represents  as  being  unsuitable  for 
the  young.  It  is  possible  that  some  modern  educationists  have 
gone  a  little  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  have  rather  over- 
emphasised the  contention  that  the  study  of  the  concrete  must 
always  precede  that  of  the  abstract ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  press  the  point  that  it  is  not  always  desirable  to 
leave  the  concrete  to  the  end.  Now,  surely  nothing  is  more  con- 
crete, nothing  is  more  naturally  interesting  to  the  young,  nothing  is 
more  readily  open  to  their  observation,  than  the  actions  of  human 
beings.  The  young  are  certainly  not  averse  to  the  reading  of 
fiction ;    and    most  fiction    is   concerned  with  human   action,  and 
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usually  turns  very  largely  on  the  contrast — ^sometimes  a  little  too 
sharply  and  crudely  drawn — between  the  good  and  the  bad. 

But  it  may  still  be  urged  that  this  consideration  points  to  the 
practical,  rather  than  the  reflective,  study  of  morality.  It  may  be 
contended  that  children  should  be  taught  to  act,  and  not  to  reflect 
upon  their  actions ;  that  they  should  be  unconsciously  and  some- 
what indirectly  led  to  form  right  habits  and  appreciate  good  conduct, 
but  not  led  to  think  about  what  they  are  doing  or  appreciating ; 
that  they  should  be  trapped  into  moral  principles,  rather  than  led 
into  them.  Again  I  admit  an  element  of  truth  in  this.  Any 
thorough  attempt  to  analyse  the  principles  of  conduct  would  be 
inappropriate  in  the  teaching  of  young  children.  They  are  not  ripe 
for  ethical  theories  or  casuistical  problems.  We  must  begin  in  their 
teaching  with  simple  ideas,  plentiful  illustrations,  and  direct  practical 
aims.  But  this  is,  I  think,  fully  realised  by  all  the  leaders  in  the 
moral  education  movement.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  action 
can  be  permanently  divorced  from  reflection.  Morality  cannot  be 
made  mechanical.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  habit,  but  the  habit 
must  be  a  habit  of  deliberate  choice.  "  To  form  habits,"  as  Fichte 
said,  "  is  to  fail  " — if  we  mean  by  habits  actions  that  are  merely 
matters  of  routine.  "  The  only  habit  that  we  should  form,"  in  that 
sense  of  the  word,  *'  is,"  as  Rousseau  put  it — with  just  a  little 
exaggeration — "  the  habit  of  forming  no  habits."  The  habit,  in 
other  words,  that  we  really  have  to  try  to  form  in  the  young,  is  the 
habit  of  thoughtfulness.  This  is  no  doubt  a  habit,  in  the  larger 
meaning  of  the  term  :  it  is  a  mode  of  apperception.  It  is  not 
something  that  can  be  learned  in  a  purely  passive  way,  or  by  any 
single  lesson.  It  can  only  be  gradually  formed  by  the  cultivation 
of  aU  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  their  relation  to  conduct.  But 
reflection  on  what  we  are  about  is,  I  believe,  an  essential  element  in 
any  such  cultivation.  That  reflection  must  of  course  be  adapted  to 
the  stage  of  the  child's  development ;  and  to  secure  such  adaptation 
is  not  an  easy  matter.  But  to  me  at  least  it  seems  wholly  futile  to 
seek  to  eliminate  that  element  of  reflection. 

I  have  thus  tried  to  meet  some  of  the  most  serious  objections 
that  may  be  raised  to  the  systematic  teaching  of  morals.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  no  objections  of  a  really  fatal  kind  from  the 
theoretical  point  of  view.  The  really  strong  objection  is  a  practical 
one — ^viz.,  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  teachers.  If  the  teaching 
is  bad,  every  objection  that  has  ever  been  alleged  may  tell  with 
fatal  effect ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  is  sound,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  need  be  afraid  of  any  of  them.  How  to  find  suitable 
teachers  is,  therefore,  the  really  important  question  with  which  we 
are  confronted.  And  I  doubt  whether  they  can  be  found — at  least 
in  sufficient  numbers.     They  will  have  to  be  made ;  and  how  this  is 
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to  be  done  is  the  real  problem  that  faces  those  interested  in  moral 
education  at  the  present  time.  But  that  problem  is  beyond  my 
scope. 


MOKAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOLS 

By  Dr.  NIELS  BANG 
(Vice- Director  of  the  Primary  Schools  of  Copenhagen) 

I  BELIEVE  that  instruction  in  morals  may  be  of  real  importance. 
However,  it  must  not  be  left  to  the  teaching  of  individual  expe- 
rience, as  in  that  case  it  could  not  attain  efBciency.  Life's  moral 
discipline — even  though  it  be  the  only  effective  one — is  neverthe- 
less somewhat  deficient.  The  moral  influences  of  life  are  manifold ; 
they  originate  in  many  ways  and  proceed  in  various  directions. 
Consequently  their  nature  becomes  diffused  and  intermittent,  and 
but  few  examples  of  high  moral  value  come  before  the  children. 
The  schoors  instruction  in  ethics  must  help  the  child  towards 
moral  concentration,  by  calling  its  attention  to  the  substance  of  the 
moral  side  of  life — the  plain  broad  main  lines  which  are  the  basis 
of  all  moral  development.  It  should  extend  the  young  people's 
outlook  beyond  their  tiny  world,  show  them  the  moral  forces  acting 
on  a  larger  scale,  in  the  personal  and  social  life  of  past  and  present, 
and  give  them  the  notion  of  a  morcd  order  of  the  world,  into  which 
their  deeds  must  be  co-ordinated.  Its  end  is  to  show  them  the 
principles  of  righteousness  in  mightier  and  loftier  settings  than 
the  daily  ones ;  and  by  calling  their  attention  to  the  greatness  of  the 
moral  life,  to  its  grand  unity  and  inspiring  examples,  it  must 
elevate  the  moral  principles  to  the  plane  of  ideal  powers.  This 
being  the  case,  the  school  must  work  according  to  its  aim.  Direct, 
practical  usefulness  is  not  to  be  its  only  or  even  its  essential  goal ; 
it  is  to  equip  the  youth  for  his  life  in  the  world  with  a  stock  of 
ideality  besides  useful  knowledge. 

Moral  instruction  should  not  merely  speak  of  stealing  and  kilh'ng 
and  of  similar  commonplaces.  It  must  treat  positively  of  the 
great  virtues  which  are  the  sources  of  ethical  action  in  all  its  variety 
— truthy  mercy y  and  justice — simpUfying  and  deepening  at  the  same 
time  the  child's  world  of  thought. 

Suppose  the  children  are  to  have  a  lesson,  for  instance,  on 
Justice.  One  may  imagine  that  the  teaching  is  to  take  place  nearly 
in  the  following  way :  In  the  first  place,  the  master  makes  sure 
that  the  pupils  have  a  correct,  if  not  an  adequate,  idea  of  thf 
significance  of  just  and  unjust  conduct.  He  illustrates  it  from  the 
life  of  the  children  themselves,  with  its  abundance  of  examples^ 
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continuing  till  the  conception  is  clear.  The  outlook  is  then 
extended;  attention  is  called  to  justice  and  injustice  within 
human  society  in  past  and  present.  One  need  not  fear  that  these 
topics  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  children,  say,  of  about  fourteen ; 
social  injustice  often  takes  place  in  such  elementary  and  glaring 
forms  that  even  children  can  see  and  understand,  and  the  subject 
is  so  rich  that  it  is  unnecessary  lo  use  as  illustrations  those  social 
questions  which  are  most  fervently  disputed  at  the  present  day. 
Current  controversies  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  school ; 
but  the  social  evils  which  are  the  subject  of  all  present  ideal 
political  endeavours  certainly  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  tact  and 
caution.  When  the  pupils  have  sympathised  with  those  who 
have  suffered  injustice  and  burned  with  wrath  against  those  who 
have  acted  unjustly  they  will  be  impressed  with  exalted  and 
liberating  feelings  when  the  strtiggle  foo'  justice  is  depicted — the 
individual  struggle  for  personal  rights  and  the  battle  for  the  rights 
of  the  community:  the  struggle  for  toleration,  for  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech,  the  struggle  for  the  emancipation  of  slave  and 
serf,  &c.  Perhaps  no  subject  can  influence  children  more  pro- 
foundly in  stimulating  moral  idealism. 

Mercy  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  way.  The  life  of  the  child 
can  be  used  as  a  starting-point,  and  history  afterwards  drawn 
upon.  The  subject  comprises  the  life  and  work  of  the  great 
philanthropists  and  the  history  of  philanthropic  institutions.  The 
historical  narrative  must  be  brought  up  to  date,  so  that  the 
joung  people  before  they  leave  school  shall  know  the  extent  of  the 
work  done  in  contemporary  society  to  relieve  want  and  misery  of 
every  description.  How  many  are  well  informed  on  this  question 
when  they  enter  upon  the  responsibilities  of  life  ?  Nobody  can 
question  that  this  subject  is  well  calculated  to  deepen  and  refine 
the  feeling  for  humanity,  exciting  a  desire  to  take  part  in  the 
humane  endeavours  of  the  time. 

The  school  must  speak  to  the  children  of  tnUh  and  the  love  of 
truth,  not  only  exciting  them  to  speak  truth  and  avoid  falsehood  in 
speech,  but  to  search  for  truth,  confess  it,  and  fight  for  it.  From 
an  intellectual  point  of  view  the  subject  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
advanced  than  the  study  of  justice ;  the  suffering  of  children  who 
are  under  delusions  or  who  encounter  false  notions  is  not  so  keen 
as  that  of  children  who  are  brought  face  to  face  with  injustice  and 
want.  But  the  theme  can  be  adjusted  to  the  growing  capacity. 
After  all,  it  is  sufficiently  varied.  It  is  the  story  of  those  who  have 
fought  for  new  truth  in  science,  religion,  politics — a  narrative  of 
the  history  of  truth.  The  mind  of  the  children  will  be  moved  by 
the  deep  contrasts  of  life — on  the  one  hand,  the  highest  and  purest 
endeavours;    on    the    other,    stupidity,    vulgarity    and    fanaticism. 
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There  will  be  opportunity  to  speak  of  tolerance  and  intolerance  with 
regard  to  opinions  and  views.  The  school  teaches  the  young  a 
number  of  positive,  isolated  facts — maybe  too  many  :  it  had  better 
send  them  out  into  the  world  with  a  living  sense  of  truthfulnesa 

The  formal  qualities  which  can  be  used  both  for  good  and  evil — 
all  the  virtues  of  activity — ought  likewise  to  be  introduced  into  the 
schools  instruction  in  morals*  All  of  them  may  be  subsumed  under 
the  one  comprehensive  term,  self-comTnand.  This  quality  has 
directed  all  great  men  of  action  in  the  course  prescribed  by  their 
ideas  and  aims,  maintaining  them  there  in  spite  of  inward  and  out- 
ward opposition.  As  means  of  illustration  we  can  introduce  great 
men  from  all  paths  of  life :  inventors,  discoverers,  men  of  science, 
artists,  statesmen  and  the  like.  In  this  way  we  shall  meet  the 
same  men  repeatedly,  but  we  can  contemplate  them  from  different 
points  of  view.  We  shall  need  to  dwell  not  on  their  ideas  or  pur- 
poses, but  upon  the  strength  of  character,  the  perseverance  and 
patience — in  short,  the  self-command — which  made  their  cause 
victorious. 

Such  an  instruction  in  morals,  I  fancy,  could  supplant'the 
traditional  one.  Of  course  there  should  be  no  "  cramming " ;  in 
these  lessons  the  children  are  gathered  to  contemplate  the  ethical 
visions  and  ideals  of  mankind.  The  intellectual  work  should  con- 
sist in  a  thorough  analysis  of  personal  acts  and  feelings,  in  order 
to  make  the  expressions  jiist,  merciful,  &c.,  intelligible.  When  the 
master  has  finished  this  analysis,  he  must  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion by  concrete  instances  illustrating  some  great  and  significant 
human  life.  A  sympathetic  receptivity  to  the  moral  virtues  is  thus 
established,  making  them  alive  and  vivid  to  the  minds  of  children. 

It  is  often  said  that  instruction  in  morals  will  be  tedious  and 
dull,  utterly  failing  to  interest  the  young.  People  entertain  this 
opinion  because  they  can  never  transcend  the  notion  that  moral 
instruction  only  means  the  inculcation  of  commonplaces,  "Thou 
shalt  not  kill  "  and  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal.*'  I  believe  that  lessons 
in  morals  such  as  those  indicated  might  become  the  children's 
favourite  studies.  But  will  the  teachers  be  equal  to  the  task  ?  Of 
course  not,  if  they  are  not  educated  or  do  not  educate  themselves 
for  that  purpose.  I  believe  that  a  suitable  text-book  for  teachers, 
containing  methodical  indications  and  a  wealth  of  historical  matter, 
could  be  written. 
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LA  METHODE  DE  ^INSTRUCTION  MORALE 

Par  M.  p.  HOFFMANN 
(Professeur  de  Philosophie  k  T  University  de  Gand) 

I 

A  COTE  de  rinstruction  morale  indirecte,  c'est-a-dire  de  celle  qui  se 
degage  de  Tenseignement  des  autres  branches  du  programme  et  de 
la  personnalit6  du  maltre,  une  instruction  morale  directe  est 
necessaire,  aussi  bien  pour  la  connaissance  distincte  du  bien  que 
pour  la  formation  des  caracteres. 

II 

L'instruction  morale  directe  ne  pent  pas  commencer  utilement 
avant  Ykge  de  dix  ans  r^volus. 

Ill 

EUe  doit  prendre  pour  point  de  depart  et  pour  base  des  cas 
concrets.  Ces  cas  seront  empruntes  avant  tout  a  la  vie  r6elle  de 
Tenfant ;  ce  n'est  qu'en  seconde  ligne  qu'elle  se  servira  d'exemples 
tires  des  morceaux  de  lecture  et  de  Thistoire. 


IV 

En  analysant  ces  cas,  le  maitre  t^hera  de  mettre  en  evidence  le 
bien  ou  le  mal  qui  y  sont  impliqu6s,  et  d  en  tirer  inductivement  un 
principe  de  conduite. 


Aux  principes  qu'il  inftre,  il  donnera  une  forme  axiologique 
avant  de  leur  donner  une  forme  imperative ;  il  preferera  les 
pr6ceptes  positifs  aux  preceptes  n6gatifs,  en  montrant  plutot  le 
bien  a  faire  que  le  mal  k  eviter,  afin  de  mieux  exciter  par  1^  les 
elfeves  a  Tactivite  morale. 

VI 

Les  analyses  et  les  demonstrations  ne  seront  pas  simplement 
exposees  par  le  maitre ;  mais  elles  seront  elabor6es  sous  sa  conduite 
par  les  eleves  eux-memes  de  sorte  que  ceux-ci  se  considerent  comme 
les  auteurs  des  r6sultats  obtenus  ou  du  moins  comme  des  aides  qui 
y  ont  contribue.  A  ce  point  de  vue,  la  m6thode  pratiquee  aura 
done  le  caract^re  d'une  esp^ce  de  methode  socratique,  dont  le  but 
est  de  produire  une  veritable  conviction  personnelle. 
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VII 


Daxis  ses  entretiens  avec  les  Aleves,  le  maitre  devra  toujours 
suivre  une  direction  assez  semblable  k  celle  que  prend  iin  homme 
qui  veut  arriver  k  une  r&olution  morale,  et  chercher  k  eveiller  les 
sentiments  qui  portent  k  une  conduite  vertueuse. 

VIII 

Toute  rinstruction  doit  etre  conduite  de  fa9on  qu'on  passe  peu 
A.peu  de  I'ext^rieur  k  Tinterieur^des  actes  aux  motifs  et  aux  caracteres, 
et  qu'on  fasse  apercevoir  de  plus  en  plus  distinctement  le  sjst^me 
de  regies  et  le  principe  supreme  du  bien. 

IX 

L'instruction  morale  doit  Stre  mise  en  rapport  avec  les  autres 
matidres  du  programme,  specialement  avec  les  mati^res  litt^raires 
et  historiques,  pour  que  les  el^ves  apprennent  k  connaitre  distincte- 
ment le  sens  moral  de  tout  ce  qu'on  leur  enseigne. 


Les  61eves  doivent  etre  habitu&s  k  retenir  et  k  mediter  les  lepons 
sans  livres  et  sans  notes.  C'est  ainsi  seulement  qu'on  fortifiera 
chez  eux  Thabitude  de  la  reflexion  morale.  Mais  il  leur  sera 
permis  et  on  leur  demandera  quelquefois  de  rMiger  les  r^ultats  de 
leurs  meditations,  soit  immediatement  en  classe,  soit  k  domicile. 


Independamment  des  le9ons  reguliferes  et  des  repetitions  aux-       j 
quelles  ces  lepons  donnent  lieu,  il  sera  utile  d'instituer  de  temps  a       ( 
autre  des  esp^ces  de  conferences  oil  les  61eves  viendront  exposer  et 
discuter,  en  presence  du  maitre,  des  sujets  qu'ils  auront  librement 
choisis. 

XII 

L'instruction  morale  ne  pourra  porter  tons  ses  fruits  que  si  les 
classes  n'ont  pas  plus  de  vingt  a  vingt-cinq  616ves. 
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MORALUNTERKICHT 

Von  REKTOR  G.  HOFT  (Hamburg) 

I.  Das  heutige  Gemeinschaftsleben  verlangt  neben  den  wach- 
senden  Anspruchen  an  die  geistige  Kraft  und  die  wirtschaftliche 
Befahigung  eine  sittliche  Festigkeit.  Daher  hat  die  Sohule  neben 
der  Bildung  des  Verstandes  auch  die  sittliche  Erziehung  zu  pflegen. 
Sie  hat  die  Heranbildung  von  zuverlftssigen  Charakteren  und 
von  verniinftigen,  freien,  gerechtdenkenden  Pers5nlichkeiten  anzu- 
streben. 

2.  Die  sittliche  Erziehung  in  Verbindung  mit  dem  konfessio- 
nellen  Religionsunterricht  auf  Grund  der  Bibel  entbehrt  der  festen 
Grundlage;  denn  die  Bibel  nahrt  den  OflFenbarungsglauben,  der 
mit  der  modernen  Anschauung  in  Widerspruch  steht ;  sie  ordnet 
den  Geist  einer  Autoritat  (Dogma)  unter,  und  verhindert  so  das 
Suchen  nach  der  Wahrheit ;  sie  verhindert  die  notwendige  Beschaf- 
tigung  mit  den  sittlichen  Forderungen  dieses  Lebens  und  ftlhrt  zu 
religiosem  Diinkel,  der  den  Frieden  stort. 

3.  Die  geeignete  Grundlage  filr  die  sittliche  Erziehung  ist  die 
allgemein  anerkannte  Ethik  oder  Moral,  die  als  ein  Produkt  mensch- 
licher  Entwicklung  auf  Vernunft  und  Erfahrung  gegriindet 
ausschliesslich  weltlich  ist,  die  Gesetze  des  sittlichen  Handelns 
aufzeigt  und  den  rein  weltlichen  Zweck  hat,  die  personliche  Lebens - 
ftihrung  und  die  Anforderungen  des  Gemeinschaftslebens  nach 
diesen  autonomen  Gesetzen  zu  regeln. 

4.  Die  Aufgabe  des  ethischen  Unterrichts  besteht  dann  darin, 
die  sittlichen  Kr^fte  der  Kinder  dadurch  zu  bilden,  dass  sie  (in 
besondern  Stunden)  das  Wesen,  den  Zusammenhang,  den  Ursprung 
und  die  Fortbildung  der  sittlichen  Forderungen,  den  innern  Zusam- 
menhang des  personlichen  und  sozialen  Lebens,  die  Beeinflussungs- 
fahigkeit  des  Einzelnen  durch  das  Gemeinschaftsleben  und  umgekehrt 
— einsehen  und  erleben  (erfahren)  lernen,  d.  h.  der  Unterricht 
befruchtet  das  Denken  mit  freieren  ethischen  Vorstellungen,  er  iibt 
das  moralische  Urteil,  er  weckt  und  veredelt  die  Gesinnung,  er 
starkt  den  Willen  zur  moralischen  Tat  und  zur  Unterordnung  aller 
Tatigkeit  unter  das  allgemeine  Wohl. 

5.  Zur  Vervollstandigung  der  sittlichen  Lebensanschauung 
dient  eine  Religions-  und  Sittengeschichte,  deren  Aufgabe  darin 
besteht,  den  Entwicklungsgang  des  Menschengeschlechts  in  seinen 
Hauptztlgen  begreifen  und  unser  sittliches,  staatliches,  wirtschaft- 
liches  und  religioses  Leben,  unsere  wissenschaftlichen  und  kiinst- 
lerischen  Errungenschaften  als  wertvoUe  Giiter  der  Menschheit 
3chatzen  m  lehren. 
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A  CENTKAL  CONCEPTION  FOR  MORAL 
INSTRUCTION 

By  FREDERICK  JAMES  GOULD 
(Leicester  Poeitivist  Society) 

Fob  all  schools  of  thought,  for  all  forms  of  religion,  for  the  Eastern 
world  as  for  the  Western,  for  pulpit  or  school  or  home,  for  State 
teacher  or  for  the  mother  who  trains  her  child  at  her  knee,  for  the 
steward  of  great  wealth  or  for  the  humblest  citizen,  for  the  public 
oflScial  or  for  the  domestic  circle,  for  the  adult  and  the  young,  the 
central  conception  of  morality  should  be  that  of  Service.  One 
should  carefully  distinguish  service  from  obedience.  It  is  a  vulgar 
error,  far  too  common  among  teachers  and  parents,  to  regard 
obedience  as  a  virtue  in  itself.  The  pages  of  history  declare  that 
sometimes  obedience  (as,  for  instance,  to  unjust  laws  or  to  customs 
that  have  lost  their  original  good  purpose)  is  immoral,  and  ex- 
perience should  teach  us  that  obedience  is  very  often  but  the 
helpless  or  cunning  yielding  of  the  will  to  superior  force.  Service, 
however,  is  the  willing  gift  of  feeling,  thought,  and  energy  given  in 
the  spirit  of  friendship,  respect,  or  love.  The  gift  will  not  neces- 
sarily take  the  form  of  a  substantial  offering.  As  Milton  says: 
"  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

Having,  then,  fixed  upon  Service  as  the  central  idea  of  moral 
education,  the  teacher  will  follow  three  methods  in  order  to  commend 
the  idea  to  be  taught,  (i)  He  will  endeavour  to  awaken  admira- 
tion for  the  spirit  of  Service,  so  that  acts  and  attitudes  of  service, 
as  soon  as  perceived,  will  be  followed  by  grateful  feeling.  The  dog 
and  other  dumb  creatures  who  serve  man  with  fidelity  should  be 
regarded  with  affection.  Small  aids  and  courtesies  in  the  home 
should  be  recounted  with  a  glow  of  approval.  Similar  incidents  m 
the  daily  school  life  should  be  praised.  Deeds  of  social  service 
should  be  recited  with  joyous  recognition,  as  if  these  were  the  very 
things  that  made  life  worth  living.  This  first  method  is  education 
through  the  feelings.  In  all  possible  cases  the  aim  should  be  rather 
to  link  feelings  of  positive  pleasure  with  the  sight  or  memory  of  a 
good  action  than  to  associate  evil  deeds  with  feelings  of  repulsion 
(though  the  latter  combination  must  also  be  effected).  (2)  The 
teacher  must  present  an  aesthetic  revelation  of  Service  through  care- 
fully chosen  examples  from  history  and  imaginative  literature,  and 
occasionally  from  living  experience.  Great  religious  teachers  are 
eminently  noble  servants  of  the  race,  and  their  lives  are  already 
classic  embodiments  of  devotion.  In  the  political  and  patriotic 
field  the  same  ideal  is  illustrated:  Joan  of  Arc  serves  France, 
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Mazzini  or  Cavour  serves  Italy,  Frederick  the  Second  serves  Prussia, 
Alfred  serves  England,  Washington  serves  America.     How  could 
one  find  a  more  beautiful  symbol    of   service  than  that    of  the 
Madonna  who  holds  in  her  arms  the  child  to  whom  she  dedicates 
her  physical  and  spiritual  powers  ?     As  in  the  illustrious  characters 
so  also  in  the  obscure — the  day-labourer,  the  unselfish  housewife, 
the  kind  attentions  of  the  poor  to  the  poor.     One  glorious  unity 
pervades  all  these  varied  examples.     Poetry,  legend,  and  picture 
will  yield  a  multitude  of  images  by  means  of  which  the  conception 
of  Service  may  be  invested  with  dignity  and  beauty.     This  second 
method  is  that  of  cesthetic  irruigery.     (3)  The  teacher,  by  means  of 
question,  comparison,  and  discussion,  will  analyse  cases  supplied  by 
history,  biography,  daily  experience,  &c.,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
good  will  has  not  completed  its  aim  until  it  renders  service,  nor  is 
any  quality  to  be  regarded  as  moral  until  it  is  applied  more  or  less 
directly  to  the  welfare  of  others.     Self-preservation  and  the  care  of 
health  may  be  morally  neutral,  or,  if  pursued  for  merely  egoistic 
ends,  may  take  on  an  actively  anti-social  quality.     They  become,  in 
the    best   sense   of   the  phrase,    acts  of  religion   when   personal 
efficiency  is  used  in  afiectionate  ministry.     Thrift  belongs  to  the 
same  order  of  habits ;  its  purpose  determines  whether  or  not  it  is 
ethical.     Industry  is  frequently  praised  as  a  moral  good  in  itself — 
a  mistake  which  must  be  most  persistently  guarded  against.     Work 
is  only  sacred  when  it  is  an  act  of    service,  either  positively  in 
kindness   to    one's  neighbour  or  as  a  means  of   maintaining   the 
independence  which  is  a  condition    of  social  service  in  its  most 
energetic  form.     The  same  principle  holds  good  with  regard  to  the 
practical  attributes,  namely,  courage,  prudence,  and  perseverance. 
They  should  never  be  characterised  by  the  teacher  as  in  themselves 
admirable.     A  man  may  exercise  courage,  prudence,  and  persever- 
ance in  a  course  of  revengeful  or  malicious  conduct.     But  to  be 
valiant,  to  be  prudent,  to  be  resolute  in  works  of  assistance,  or 
mercy,  or  rescue,  or  in  movements  for   the  benefit  of  the  public, 
this  is  the  element  which  turns  all  volitions  to  gold  and  transforms 
energy  into  the  vehicle  of  grace.     Our  principle  must  also  cover 
the  ground  of  intellect.     The  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion,  nature-study,  painstaking  induction,  skill   in   planning  and 
systematising — in  a  word,  scientific  discipline — is  excellent  only  as 
an  equipment  of  the  loyal  servant  of  the  State  and  of  humanity. 
''  Act  from  affection,  and  think  in  order  to  act "  is  the  maxim  in 
which  Comte  sums  up  the  synthesis  of  right  conduct.     The  think- 
ing gives  point,  precision,  rational  adjustment  of  means  to  ends, 
economy  of   forces.     But    mere  brilliance  of   wit  or  capacity  for 
apprehending  and  comprehending  may  accompany  vain  and  self- 
seeking  motivea     Reason,  therefore,  enlightens  action,  but  has  no 
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moral  aim  until  the  action  springs  from  respect  and  love.  This 
third  method  is  that  of  analysis. 

All  three  operations  are  vital  parts  of  moral  training,  the  third 
being  the  distinctive  feature  of  moral  instruction,  though  the  in- 
struction also  appeals  to  the  feelings  and  furnishes  the  mind  with 
suitable  images. 

Shortly,  then,  the  central  conception  of  moral  education  here 
suggested  is  that  of  Service,  appealing  to  the  child  through  feeling, 
imagination,  and  reason.  Applying  this  conception  as  a  practical 
test  of  the  value  of  education  in  general  and  of  any  moral  lesson 
in  particular,  the  teacher  will  ask  himself,  in  the  case  of  the  lesson, 
"  Have  I  adequately  impressed  the  children  with  the  feeling  that 
this  or  that  quality  is  a  worthy  one  because  it  is  capable  of  applica- 
tion to  social  service  ?  "  and  in  the  case  of  the  education  generally, 
"  Have  I  made  the  children  feel  that  the  highest  end  of  their  school 
discipline  is  to  render  them  effective  servants  of  family,  country  and 
humanity  ? " 

The  imperative  of  moral  education  is  *'  Serve."  It  is  an 
imperative  consistent  both  with  modesty  and  with  the  most 
strenuous  quality  of  the  manly  or  womanly  soul.  It  is  as  com- 
prehensible by  the  child  as  by  the  sage. 

This  conception  is  honoured  alike  by  the  humanist  and  by  all 
the  creeds. 


ZUR  METHODIK  DES  ETHISCHEN 
UNTERRICHTES 

Von  Dr.  Fr.  W.  FOERSTER  (Universitat  Zurich) 

Die  Kiirze  der  mir  zur  Verftlgung  stehenden  Zeit  zwingt  mich,  von 
jeder  allgemeineren  Betrachtung  meines  Themas  abzusehen  und 
ganz  kurz  einige  Hauptgesichtspunkte  ftir  den  ethischen  Unterricht 
aufzustellen  und  zu  begrUnden,  wobei  ich  mehrfach  Bezug  nehmen 
werde  auf  gewisse  Hauptfehler  der  bisherigen  ethischen  Xtnter- 
weisung,  auch  derjenigen  innerhalb  des  religiOsen  Unterrichts.  Um 
diese  Hauptfehler  ganz  allgemein  zu  charakterisieren,  so  scheint  es 
mir,  als  sei  iiberhaupt  gerade  das  schwierigste  Gebiet  der  Padagogik, 
namlich  eben  die  ethische  Beeinflussung  durch  zusammenhangende 
Lehre,  von  den  elementarsten  Fortschritten  der  padagogischen 
Psychologic  unberiihrt  geblieben.  Wenigstens  fehlt  bei  vielen 
weitverbreiteten  Handbiichern  und  Lesebiichern  noch  jede  kon- 
sequente  Anwendung  der  sonst  bekannten  Grundsatze,  dass  man 
vom  Einfachen  zum  Zusammengesetzten,  vom  Bekannten  zum 
Unbekannten  fortschreiten  und  stets  von  der  lebendigen  Anschauung 
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ausgehen  solle.  Der  Grund  hiefur  mag  darin  liegen,  dass  gerade 
die  Majestat  und  Gewissheit  der  sittlichen  Forderung,  ihre  gesetzge- 
bende  Wucht  den  Padagogen  dazu  drangte,  auf  ethischem  Gebiete 
nur  deduktiv  vorzugehen,  stets  mit  der  h5chsten  Wahrheifc  zu 
beginnen  und  das  Sittengesetz  wie  einen  Eroberer  auftreten  zu 
lassen,  der  in  das  Leben  des  Kindes  einbricht  und  sich  eine  Provinz 
nach  der  andem  unterwirft,  ohne  sich  irgendwie  um  das  eigene 
Leben  der  Unterworfenen  zu  bekiimmern. 

Wir  leben  aber  heute  in  einer  Zeit,  in  welcher  die  Revolte  des 
Lebens  gegen  die  Ethik  immer  weitere  Kreise  ergreift ;  wir  leben 
im  Zeitalter  des  Bealismus  und  der  induktiven  Methode — da  ist  es 
gerade  ftlr  den  Padagogen,  der  sich  noch  in  das  persSnlichste  Leben 
seiner  Zoglinge  herablassen,  ihren  intimsten  Protest  verstehen  und 
sorgfaltig  in  Zustimmung  verwandeln  soil,  von  grOsster  Bedeutung, 
dass  auch  er  sich  vor  allem  mit  der  Autoritat  der  induktiven 
Methode  verbiinde,  dass  er  den  Idealismus  in  der  Sprache  des 
Realismus  verktlnde  und  die  misverstandliche  Auflehnung  des 
Lebensdranges  gegen  die  Ethik  nicht  bloss  dogmatisch  bekampfe, 
sondern  durch  eine  tiefere  Interpretation  dessen,  was  eigentlich 
Lebenskraft  und  Lebenssteigerung  ist. 

In  diesem  Sinne  schlage  ich  in  erster  Linie  vor,  bei  ethischen 
Besprechungen  mit  Kindern  nicht  vom  Gebote  auszugehen, 
sondern  vom  Kinde,  ihm  zunSbchst  seine  eigenen  konkreten 
Erfahrungen  richtig  deuten  zu  helfen,  ihm  den  Zusammenhang 
von  Ursache  und  Wirkung  auf  dem  Gebiete  menschlichen  Tuns 
und  Gehenlassens  zu  enthiillen  und  von  dort  aus  stufenweise  zur 
sittlichen  Wahrheit  emporzusteigen :  diese  Wahrheit  wird  dann 
nicht  mehr  als  etwas  Abstraktes  erscheinen,  das  sich  von  aussen 
dem  Leben  aufdrftnjgen  will,  sondern  als  reifste  Losung  der 
konkreten  Schwierigkeiten  des  Lebens  selber,  als  griindlichste 
Interpretation  derjWirklichkeit,  als  nattirliche  Formulierung  dessen, 
was  unsere  eigene  hohere  Natur  gebieten  muss,  wenn  sie  die  Folgen 
der  Dinge  ganz  realistisch  in's  Auge  fasst. 

Selbstverstftndlich  soil  mit  solcher  induktiven  Behandlung  der 
sittlichen  Wahrheiten  nicht  etwa  ein  platter  Utilitarismus  empfoh- 
len  werden.  Die  utilitarische  Moralbegrtlndung  hat  ja  auch  mit 
Gesichtspunkten  zu  tun,  die  durchaus  ausserhalb  der  jugendlichen 
Lebenserfahrung  liegen.  Wenn  ich  vom  Appell  an  die  Erfahrung 
und  Beobachtung  spreche,  so  habe  ich  eine  ahnliche  Methode  im 
Auge  wie  sie  etwa  Dante  in  seiner  "  Divina  Commedia  "  befolgt:  dem 
Menschen  soUen  seine  eigensten  Erlebnisse  auf  sittlichem  Gebiete 
tiefer  zum  Bewusstsein  gebracht  werden,  er  soil  scharfer  beobachten 
lemen,  was  bestimmte  Regungen,  Handlungen,  GewOhnungen  in 
seiner  eigenen  Seele,  in  seinem  eigenen  Leben  und  im  Leben  des 
Mitmenschen  anrichten.     Er  soil  sehen,  dass  der  Unterschied  von 
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Gut  und  Bose  nicht  von  lebensfeindlichen,  lebensfremden  Idealisten 
erfunden  worden  ist,  sondern  dass  gerade  eine  konsequent  realis- 
tische  Lebensbeobachtung  und  eine  aufrichtige  Selbstbeobachtung 
aufs  neue  erkennt,  was  das  alte  Wort  von  dem  Fluche  bedeutet, 
der  auf  bestimmten  Handlungen  lastet.  Was  der  Zom,  der  Neid, 
die  Lage,  die  Genusssucht  aus  dem  Mensohen  macht,  wie  das 
alles  den  Charakter  beeinflusst  und  den  Willen,  wie  es  auf  die 
eigentliche  geistige  Pers5nlichkeit  des  Menschen  und  von  dort  aus 
auf  den  Mitmenschen  wirkt — das  soil  die  Jugend  von  innen 
heraus  sich  vergegenwftrtigen  lemen,  statt  etwa  nur  abstrakt 
verstandesmassig  darllber  zu  moralisieren.  Auf  dieser  Methode  der 
Selbsterfahrung  und  der  konkreten  Beobachtung  haben  alle 
grossen  Seelenfiihrer^  gefusst — es  ist  die  grundlegende  Methode, 
welche  Plato  in  seinem  "  Gorgias "  und  **  Phadrus "  gegen  die 
Sophisten  wendet — die  Methode,  durch  die  er  allein  wieder 
in  einer  Welt  des  Zweifels  einen  festen  Boden  zu  gewinnen 
hofft. 

Um  hier  ein  Beispiel  anzuftihren :  ich  wtlrde  eine  Besprechung 
ttber  Selbstbeherrschung  niemals  mit  Anekdoten  von  wunder- 
barer  Selbstbeherrschung  oder  mit  abstrakten  Anpreisungen  mora- 
lischer  Starke  beginnen,  sondern  stets  vom  konkreten  Leben  der 
Schiiler  ausgehen  und  etwa  folgende  Fragestellung  in  den  Mittel- 
punkt  meiner  Vorbereitung  stellen :  Wann  und  wozu  brauchen 
wir  Selbstbeherrschung,  was  entsteht  aus  der  Ztigellosigkeit  auf 
einem  bestimmten  Gebiete,  welche  Wirkungen  hat  diese  eine 
Ztigellosigkeit  auf  alles  andere  Tun  des  Menschen  ?  Ich  wttrde 
dann  dsts  bekannte  Dichterwort  citiren  :  "  Die  Herrschaft  Uber  den 
Augenblick  ist  die  Herrschaft  iiber  das  Leben"  und  wtirde 
zu  zeigen  suchen,  unter  bestandiger  Heranziehung  der  eigenen 
Erfahrung  der  Kinder,  was  alles  der  Fluch  der  Ubereilimg  und 
die  Tyrannei  des  momentanen  Reizes  an  beschamenden  und 
traurigen  Folgen  hervorbringk  Hierbei  wtirde  ich  Beispiele 
aus  dem  Schulleben,  der  Eameradschaft  und  aus  dem  hauslich^i 
Erleben  alien  historischen  und  litterarischen  Reminiscenzen 
vorziehen. 

Das  Ausgehen  vom  wirklichen  Leben,  seinen  konkreten  Kon- 
flikten  und  Tatsachen  ist  auch  darum  so  wichtig,  weil  der  Mensch 
sonst  niemals  den  lebendigen  Sinn  und  Geltungskreis  des  Gebotes 
versteht,  sondern  auch  in  seinem  sittlichen  Gehorsam  ganz  abstrakt 
bleibt  und  jede  konkrete  Situation  als  Grund  zur  Ausnahme  benUtzt. 
Pestalozzi  hat  die  Folgen  solcher  bloss  deduktiven  Moralpadagogik 
sehr  derb  und  klar  in  folgenden  Worten  geschildert:  Sie  (die 
Bauernjungen)  haben  ihren  Katechismus  im  Kopfe  und  wissen  ganz 
gut,  dns  Stehlen  sei  nicht  recht — aber  in  jedem  besonderen  Falle, 
wo  sie  den  Anlass  haben,  finden  sie  allemal,  diesmal  imd  diesmal  sei 
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nicht  soviel  daran  gelegen  und  sie  haben  ftlr  einen  jeden  solchen 
Fall  immer  einen  ganzen  Karren  vol!  Entschuldigungen. 

"  Er  hat  mir  auch  gestohlen  "  oder  "  wenn  er  konnte,  wiirde  er 
mir  noch  mehr  stehlen." 

"  Ware  ich  ein  schones  Madchen,  er  gftbe  mir's  umsonst." 

'*  Es  ist  mehr  als  gestohlen,  wie  er  sein  Gut  zusammengebracht 
hat." 

"  Was  mag  ihm  der  Bettel  schaden  ? " 

"  Er  verspielt  es  auf  einer  Karte." 

"  Er  kommt  doch  um  seine  Sachen.  Nehme  ich  sie  ihm  nicht, 
so  nimmt  sie  ihm  ein  anderer." 

**  Die  Obrigkeit  nimmt  auch,  so  sie's  kriegen  kann." 

Gerade  angesichts  der  hier  geschilderten  Sophismen  wird  es 
besonders  klar,  wie  wichtig  eine  wahrhaft  konkrete  Moralpadagogik 
ist,  welche  die  Ehrlichkeit  und  Unehrlichkeit  auch  in  ihrer  leben- 
digen  psychologischen  Wirkung  hervorhebt  und  den  Zogling  nicht 
bloss  auf  die  ihm  femer  liegende  sociale  Bedeutung  der  Ehrlichkeit 
verweist.  Man  muss  die  Aufmerksamkeit  weit  mehr  auf  den 
Tater  richten  als  auf  die  Tat.  Das  Gebot  heisse  eigenthch: 
Du  soUst  nicht  stehlen,  Deine  Seele  soil  sauber  bleiben.  Ich 
wiirde  den  Enaben  sagen :  Und  wenn  rechts  und  links  alles 
gewissenlos  ist — siehe  zu,  dass  deine  Hande  rein  bleiben,  dass  du 
die  Begierde  nicht  einlassest  in  deine  Seele.  Es  wird  immer 
irgendwo  in  der  Welt  gestohlen — die  Starken  sind  dazu  da,  den 
Schwachen  einen  festen  Halt  zu  geben,  statt  sich  selber  von  ihnen 
zu  Falle  bringen  zu  lassen.  Dass  dem  Andern  der  Diebstahl  nicht 
schade,  ist  keine  Entschuldigung  ftlr  dich,  denn  das  strenge  Gebot 
ist  nicht  nur  zum  Schutze  des  Bestohlenen,  sondern  ebenso  sehr 
zum  Schutz  deiner  eigenen  Seele :  damit  dir  fremdes  Gut  absolut 
heilig  werde  und  die  Untreue  keine  Gelegenheit  finde,  sich  in  dich 
emzuschleichen. 

Ich  mochte  bei  dieser  Gelegenheit  bemerken,  dass  wir  ttberhaupt 
mit  der  eigentlichen  *'  Begriindung "  des  Ethischen  erst  ganz  am 
Anfang  stehen  und  stecken  noch  in  den  ersten  und  ausserlichsten 
Feststellungen.  Wir  erkennen  oft  erst  in  vortlbergehenden  hell- 
sichtigen  Momenten  der  Selbsterkenhtnis,  wie  der  geheimnisvoUe 
Schauer,  der  uns  vor  bestimmten  Handlungsweisen  zurUckschrecken 
lasst,  welche  sich  scheinbar  nur  auf  die  ausserlichen  Regelungen  der 
socialen  Ordnung  beziehen,  vielleicht  daher  stammt,  dass  auch  im 
rein  irdischen  Sinne  das  **  Heil  der  Seele  "  davon  abhftngt,  d.  h.  dass 
unsere  ganze  geistige  Gesundheit,  unser  Schutz  vor  krankhaftem 
Uberwuchem  bestimmter  Bediirfnisse  und  bestimmter  Seelenkrat'te 
auPs  engste  mit  dem  zusammenhangt,  was  die  sociale  Gemeinschaft 
uns  an  Hemmungen  auferlegt :  es  scheint,  als  sei  die  menschliche 
Psyche  in  ihrem  ganzen  Gleichgewicht  absolut  auf  die  Einordnung 
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in  die  Gemeinschaft  angewiesen  und  konne  nur  hier  zu  ihrer  Entfal- 
tung  kommen.  Gerade  solcKe  personliche  Begriindung  des  Ethi- 
schen  ist  aber  von  der  gr5ssten  padagogischen  Bedeutung,  weil  wir 
so  allein  das  Personlichste  im  Menschen  fur  die  sittliche  Ordnung 
interessieren. 

Im  Sinne  all  dieser  Erwagungen  wiirde  ich  bei  der  Vorbereitung 
auf  eine  ethische  Besprechung  tlber  Ehrlickeit  etwa  von  folgender 
Fragestellung  ausgehen : 

1.  Was  gehOrt  alles  unter  die  Rubrik  ''  Stehlen  "  ? 

2.  Wie  kommt  der  Mensch  zum  Stehlen?  (a)  Durch  welche 
Anlagen  oder  Fehler  seines  Charakters  ?  (b)  welche  kleinen 
Gewohnheiten  bereiten  das  Stehlen  vor  ?  (c)  welche  Versuchungen 
zum  Stehlen  gibt  es  in  der  Jugend  ?  (d)  Armub  und  Reichtum 
als  Gefahren  ftir  die  Ehrlichkeit. 

3.  Warum  wird  der  Diebstahl  bei  alien  V5lkem  so  streng 
bestraft  ? 

4.  Warum  wird  der  Dieb  so  verachtet?  Welche  Seiten  des 
Charakters  fehlen  ihm  ? 

5.  Wohin  fiihrt  die  Unehrlichkeit ;  wie  wirkt  sie  auf  den 
Charakter  ? 

6.  Durch  welche  kleinen  Gewohnheiten  erzieht  man  sich  zur 
Ehrlichkeit  ? 

7.  Wie  behandelt  man  Kameraden,  die  in  Unehrlichkeit  verfallen 
sind? 

In  aller  Ktlrze  mochte  ich  neben  der  hier  empfohlenen  induk- 
tiven  empirischen  Methode,  der  Weckung  und  Belebung  der  eigenen 
Erfahrung  des  Kindes  auf  sittlichen  Gebiete,  noch  zwei  andere 
Gesichtspunkte  hervorheben.  Der  eben  behandelte  Gesichtspunlct 
hat  vor  allem  den  Zweck,  dem  Zogling  das  wirkliche  Wesen,  die 
wirklichen  Konsequenzen  seiner  Handlungen  nach  alien  Seiten  zu 
vergegenwartigen.  Diese  Methode  wird  jedoch  immer  nur  die 
sittliche  Erkenntnis  auf  die  Hohe  bringen  konnen.  Es  kommt  aber 
vor  allem  auf  die  Frage  an  :  Wie  erzeuge  ich  sittliche  Krafte  ?  Und 
leider  ist  es  vielen  Moralpadagogen  zum  Vorwurf  zu  machen,  dass 
sie  den  grossen  Unterschied  von  intellektueller  Begriindungder  Moral 
und  wirklicher  Inspiration  der  WiUenskraft  nicht  klar  genug  vor 
Augen  haben.  Wirkliche  moralische  Kraft  gewinne  ich  weder 
durch  blosse  Rtlhrung  des  Gemiits,  noch  durch  klare  Erkenntnis 
von  Gut  und  Bose,  sondern  nur  dadurch,  dass  ich  verstehe,  die 
sittli9he  Forderung  in  die  Sprache  der  im  Menschen  vorhandenen 
lebendigen  Triebkrafte  zu  iibersetzen,  d.  h.  zu  zeigen,  dass  die 
ErftlUung  jener  Forderung  auch  eine  Erfiillung  und  Steigerung 
jener  natiirlichen  Krafte  mit  sich  bringt,  ja  eigentlich  sogar  die 
Konsequenz  ihrer  eigenen  Tendenzen  ist.  Von  den  Kraften,  die 
'aier  in  Frage  kommen,  nenne  ich  das  Yerlangen  nach  Selbstandig- 
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keit  und  Freiheit,  das  Verlangen  nach  Kraft  und  Festigkeit  und 
endlich  das  Verlangen  gerade  der  starken  Seele  nach  grossem 
und  reichem  Leben.  So  lange  man  es  nicht  versteht,  die  sitt- 
liche  Selbstttberwindung  so  darzustellen,  dass  sie  von  all  diesen 
Kraften  als  hSchstes  Mittel  ihrer  eigenen  Steigerung  erstrebt  wird, 
wird  das  Moralische  stets  als  Knechtschaft  des  Gesetzes  empfunden 
warden.  Das  eigentlich  PersOnliche  im  Menscben  ist  dann  nicht 
gewonnen;  es  besteht  keine  intime  und  innerliche  Vermahlung 
zwisohendemlndividuum  und  der  iiber-individuellenLebensordnung. 

Hiermit  hangt  eng  zusammen  der  letzte  Gesichtspunkt,  der 
noch  hervorgehoben  werden  soil :  dass  man  namlich  nicht  bloss 
Moral  lehrt,  und  gute  Vorsatze  allgemeinster  Art  hervorbringt, 
sondem  vor  allem  zur  Moral  hilft:  sozusagen  die  Technik  der 
Selbsterziehung  lehrt  und  demgemftss  im  einzelnen  zeigt,  wie 
bestimmte  Gewohnheiten  bekampft  oder  erworben  werden  kOnnen. 
In  diesem  Sinne  soUte  der  ethische  Unterricht  vor  allem  auch  eine 
Lehre  von  den  Wachstumsgesetzen  des  Guten  und  BOsen  sein. 
Unser  Religionsunterricht  behandelt  viel  zu  ausschliesslich  die 
erwachsenen  Siinden,  statt  sich  vor  allem  der  unerwachsenen  Siinden 
anzunehmen,  sie  im  Lichte  ihrer  tragischen  Folgen  zu  zeigen  und 
die  Willenskraft  fest  an  die  Bewaltigung  der  kleinsten  Dinge 
anzusetzen.  Ein  schweizerischer  Dichter  und  Geistlicher  sagte 
einnaal :  "  Ich  kannte  die  zehn  Gebote,  aber  was  helfen  die 
zehn  Gebote,  wenn  man  das  Leben  nicht  kennt  in  seiner 
Schalkheit  und  Bosheit — wenn  man  die  Seele  nicht  kennt  in 
ihren  Buraften  und  Schwachen?"  Die  ethische  Unterweisung 
soUte  vor  allem  auch  eine  Lehre  sein  von  den  besondem 
Situationen,  in  denen  unser  besseres  Selbst  betaubt  oder  iiberrum- 
pelt  wird — und  ebenso  sollte  man  die  Gefahren  deutlich  machen, 
die  in  den  Zustanden  und  Gesetzen  unserer  eigenen  Natur,  z.  B.  in  der 
tyrannischen  Macht  der  Gewohnung,  begrtlndet  liegen.  Anleitungen 
zu  vorbeugender  Befestigung  des  Willens  sind  darum  von  grosser 
Bedeutung. 

Solche  Hinweise  sind  von  grosster  weekender  Bedeutung  fur 
einen  ethischen  Unterricht,  der  nicht  bloss  von  hoherem  Leben 
reden,  sondem  dazu  konkrete  psychologische  Hilfen  geben  will. 
Die  Padagogen  des  naturwissenschaftUchen  Unterrichtes  unter- 
scheiden  heute  eine  morphologische  und  eine  biologische  Methode  : 
Bei  ersterer  werden  die  Naturobjekte  in  toter  Reihenfolge  wie  in 
einem  Museum  vorgefiihrt,  ohne  dass  irgend  ein  Einblick  in  die 
treibenden  Entwicklungskrafte  und  Wechselbeziehungen  gegeben 
wird.  Die  biologische  Methode  stellt  sich  gerade  das  letzere  zur 
Aufgabe.  Aehnlich  gibt  es  auch  in  der  alteren  Moralpadagogik 
eine  morphologische  Methode,  welche  dem  JtlngUng  eine  Reihe  von 
ausgestopften    Tugenden    ohne    lebendigen    Zusammenhang   und 
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ohne  Leben  tiberhaupt  vorfiibrt.  Die  biologiscbe  Metbode  des 
etbiscben  Unterrichtes  wiirde  dann  darin  bestehen,  dass  der  tiefe 
Zusammenhang.  aller  Laster  untereinander  dargestellt  und  dass 
ebenso  aucb  gezeigt  wird,  wie  sicb  alle  hoheren  Bestrebungen 
gegenseitig  befruchten,  die  lebendigen  Wacb§tumsgesetze  des 
Charakters,  wie  der  Charakterlosigkeit  sicbtbar  und  fuhlbar  gemacht 
wiirden  und  dass  endlicb  die  lebendige  Selbsttatigkeit,  sowohl  in 
der  Selbstbemeisterung,  wie  aucb  in  der  Caritas  im  weitesten  Sinne, 
zu  erfinderiscber  Tatigkeit  angeregt  wiirde. 

Wenn  wir  in  unsern  Vorschlagen  die  induktive  Metbode  in  den 
Vordergrund  gestellt  baben,  so  soil  damit  nicbt  die  padagogische 
Kraft  und  Bedeutung  des  autoritativen  ''  Du  sollst "  iibersehen 
werden — wir  betonen  nur,  dass  gerade  gegeniiber  der  modemen 
Generation  diese  letzte  autoritative  Formulirung  besser  an  das 
Ende  als  an  den  Anfang  der  etbiscben  Besprecbung  gebOrt — die 
Autoritat  des  sittlicben  Imperativs  wird  nicbt  gescbwacbt,  sondern 
verstarkt,  wenn  aucb  die  personlicbe  Erfabrung  zum  Zeugnis  dafiir 
aufgerufen  wird,  wie  tief  sicb  die  sittlicbe  Wabrbeit  unseres  eigenen 
bessern  Selbst  annimmt  und  wie  iiberlegen  sie  alle  die  Kurzsich- 
tigkeiten  bericbtigt,  mit  denen  unser  bescbranktes  Icb  stets  den 
universellen  Zusammenbang  des  Lebens  und  die  tieferen  Folgen 
menscblicben  Tuns  aus  dem  Auge  verliert.  Gerade  wenn  sicb  der 
Unterricbt  in  obigem  Sinne  stark  mit  dem  wirklicben  Leben 
bescbaftigt  hat,  ist  es  gewiss  gut  und  notwendig,  zum  Scbluss  noch 
etwas  platoniscben  Idealism  us  aufleucbten  zu  lassen,  um  dadurch 
gerade  der  praktiscben  Selbsterziebung  grosse  Horizonte  zu 
erofFnen.  In  diesem  Sinne  babe  icb  es  erprobt,  dass  es  stets  von 
grosser  Wirkung  ist,  wenn  icb  unter  Mitwirkung  der  Scbttler  fest- 
stellen  lasse :  Was  ist  voUkommene  Ebrlicbkeit  ?  In  welcber  Art 
von  Konsequenz  und  Durcbarbeitung  des  Cbarakters  tritt  sie  zu 
Tage :  Was  ist  vollkommene  Ritterlicbkeit,  voUkommene  Wahr- 
baftigkeit,  vollkommene  Liebe  und  vollkommene  Gerecbtigkeit  ? 
Solcbe  Fragen  tragen  nicbt  nur  zur  Gymnastik  des  sittlicben 
Strebens,  sondern  aucb  zu  unmittelbarer  Verfeinerung  des  Gewissens 
bei. 

Icb  aussere  nocb  den  Wunscb,  dass  solcbe  Anregungen  nicht 
nur  Gegestand  einer  systematiscben  Unterweisung,  sondern  auch 
gelegentlicber  Ein wirkung  jedes  Lebrers  sein  soUten — und  ich 
scbliesse  in  diesem  Sinne  mit  dem  Worte  des  amerikanischen 
Padagogen  Parker:  Ein  Lebrer,  der  nur  Kenntnisse  vermittelt, 
ist  ein  Handworker ;  ein  Lebrer,  der  Cbarakter  bildet,  ist  ein 
Kiinstler. 
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METHODS  OF  DIRECT  MORAL  INSTRUCTION 

By  a.   J.   WALDEGRAVE   (I^ndon) 

Assuming  that  direct  and  systematic,  as  well  as  indirect  and 
incidental,  moral  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  schools,  the  question 
arises :  What  form  should  such  instruction  take ;  what  method 
should  be  followed  in  giving  it  ?  An  examination  of  the  text- 
books which  have  been  issued  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  giving 
moral  lessons  shows  that  the  methods  adopted  fall  practically 
under  three  heads — (i)  Straightforward  statement  and  counsel; 
(2)  Question  and  answer;  and  (3)  Use  of  stories  and  other 
illustrative  material. 

It  will  perhaps  be  well  to  give  examples  of  the  three  methods. 
Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  JJnti^hfulness  as  cattsed  by 
Vanity,  and  observe  the  treatment  it  receives  from  M.  Jules  Payot, 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Sheldon  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Gould  respectively. 

In  M.  Payot  s  "  La  Morale  a  TEcole  "  the  subject  is  dealt  with 
thus: 

People  often  lie  from  vanity,  in  order  to  appear  that  which 
they  are  not.  The  liar  of  this  sort  will  boast  of  feats  which 
he  has  not  performed,  of  relations  who  do  not  exist,  of  success 
which  he  has  not  achieved.  The  vain  person  does  not  lie 
only  by  word  of  mouth,  but  also  by  his  actions.  He  takes 
great  pains  to  appear  rich ;  he  wears  fine  clothes  for  which  he 
has  not  paid  ;  he  lives  in  an  expensive  house  the  rent  of  which 
he  cannot  aflFord,  &c. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  second  example :  it  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Sheldon's  **  Lessons  in  the  Study  of  Habits  "  : 

What  do  people  deceive  for  ?     Why  do  they  do  it  ? 

(The  children  give  various  reasons,  which  are  discussed 
in  turn.) 

What  other  motive  can  you  suggest  for  such  conduct  ? 
**  Well,"  you  continue, "  they  may  do  it  in  order  to  have  persons 
think  well  of  them." 

You  mean  that  they  will  run  the  risk  of  losing  another 
person's  respect  simply  in  order  to  be  respected  more  ?  I  fear 
you  are  right. — And  so  on. 

The  third  example  is  from  Mr.  Goulds  ''  Children's  Book  of 
Moral  Lessons  "  : 

Once  upon  a  time — a  very  strange  time  indeed,  since  this 
event  never  truly  happened — on  ape  was  swept  off  a  ship 
during  a  storm  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     He  was  seen  by  a 
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kind-hearted  fish — a  dolphin — who,  mistaking  him  for  a 
man,  swam  towards  him,  and  invited  him  to  clamber  on  his 
back.  The  dolphin  made  his  way  towards  a  harbour  on  the 
coast  of  Greece  called  the  Piraeus,  near  which  stood  the  city  of 
Athens.  '*  Do  you  belong  to  Athens  ? "  asked  the  dolphin. 
"  Yes,"  answered  the  ape,  "  I  am  an  Athenian."  "  Of  course, 
then  you  know  the  Piraeus  ? "  inquired  the  dolphin.  '*  Oh, 
exceedingly  well,"  said  the  ape,  "  he  is  my  particular  friend, 
and  I  often  dine  with  him."  The  dolphin  was  indignant  at 
the  falsehood,  and  sank  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  so  the 
pretended  Athenian  came  to  a  sad  end. 

Now  here  we  have  three  methods  of  dealing  with  the  same 
subject.  Which  is  the  best  ?  Which  is  likely  to  leave  the  clearest 
and  most  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  child  ?  Which  is 
likely  to  be  most  effective  in  keeping  him  from  falling  into  the 
particular  fault  under  consideration  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  three  methods  in  turn. 

In  the  case  of  the  first,  the  lecture  method,  as  it  may  be  called, 
there  is  the  advantage  that  the  teacher  is  able  to  impart  a  good 
deal  of  the  sense  of  imperativeness  which  is  such  an  important 
feature  of  the  call  to  duty.  The  teacher  is  older  and  presumably 
wiser  than  the  scholars,  and  should  be  in  a  position,  in  regard  to 
many  questions  of  conduct,  to  say  clearly  and  impressively  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  It  is  supremely  important  that  the 
right,  once  recognised  as  the  right,  should  be  done  unhesitatingly ; 
and  the  direct  counsel  of  a  teacher  whom  one  is  accustomed  to 
respect  and  obey  will  assist  in  forming  a  sense  of  the  authoritative- 
ness  of  ethics,  will  give  tone  to  the  will,  and  help  to  make  the 
choice  of  the  right  rather  than  the  wrong,  quick  and  instinctive. 

Against  this  is  the  very  serious  drawback  that  moral  instruction 
pursued  in  this  way  is  liable  to  fail  in  securing  the  pupils'  atten- 
tion. It  then  becomes  irksome  and  wearisome ;  and  tends  to  leave 
the  impression  that  the  moral  lesson  is  a  peculiarly  tiresome  sort  of 
lesson,  and  that  good  conduct  is  somehow  associated  with  dulness 
and  general  uncomfortableness.  Another  objection  is  that  mere 
preaching  is  liable  to  set  up  a  reaction,  and  to  have  the  opposite 
effect  of  that  which  is  intended  :  young  people  object  to  doing 
what  they  are  told  by  an  outside  authority  they  ought  to  do. 

The  second  method — the  Socratic  method,  as  it  is  often  called 
—has  the  advantage  that  it  arouses  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  and 
secures  their  co-operation  in  arriving  at  the  idea  which  the  teacher 
has  in  mind;  so  that  the  conception  of  duty  brought  out  really 
becomes  their  own,  and  is  not  forced  upon  them  by  another 
person.     The   danger    of    this    method    is    that    it     may    easily 
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degenerate    into    casuistry    or,    at    any    rate,    may  exercise    the  j 

intelligence  without  bringing  compulsion  to  bear  on  the  conscience  ] 

and  the  will.  j 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  , 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

Then,  too,  this  method  is  in  danger  of  assuming  that  the  child's 

mind  already  contains  all  the  material  for  forming  moral  judg-  | 

ments.     Such  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  for,  although  considerable  j 

use  may  be  made  of  the  child's  own  experience,  it  is  necessiry  that 

the  mind  should  be  supplied  with  material  from  outside — incidents, 

examples,  pictures,  ideas. 

The  chief  value  of  the  third  method,  the  dramatic  method,  is 
that  it  supplies  this  material.  It  peoples  the  moral  world  with 
living,  moving  persons:  the  duties  are  no  mere  abstractions — 
they  take  flesh  and  blood;  and  the  wholesome  principle  is  kept 
in  view  that  ethics  are  made  for  man,  not  man  for  ethics.  The 
danger  attending  this  method  is  that  the  ethical  lesson  may  become 
simply  a  story-telling  lesson,  a  pleasant  tickling  of  the  sensations ; 
one  picture  obliterating  another,  and  no  definite  moral  impression 
being  left  behind,  no  clarification  of  the  ethical  ideas,  no  bracing  of 
the  will. 

Which,  then,  is  the  best  of  these  three  methods  ?  The  answer, 
I  think,  is  that  a  combination  of  the  three  is  required.  The  pro- 
portions should  vary  with  the  age  and  character  of  the  pupils,  but 
as  a  general  rule  there  should  be  more  dramatic  presentation  than 
discussion,  and  more  discussion  than  direct  exhortation.  And  here 
let  me  say  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  suggest  that  either  of  the 
three  writers  I  have  quoted  follows  one  method  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  others.  In  practice,  indeed,  Mr.  Gould  effects  the  happy 
combination  perfectly;  though  the  story-telling  seems  perhaps  to 
occupy  an  unduly  large  place  in  his  lessons  as  published.  The 
other  two  teachers  from  whose  books  I  have  quoted  I  have  not 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  in  the  class-room. 

A  word  ought  perhaps  to  be  added  as  to  the  place  which 
romynilHng  to  vuTnory  should  take  in  moral  lessons.  *'  Memory 
gems  "  should,  I  think,  be  few ;  and  it  follows  that  they  should  be 
well  chosen.  A  few  great  guiding  principles  like  the  Golden  Rule, 
and  one  or  two  fine  poems,  will  be  better  than  a  host  of  common- 
places, proverbs  and  pretty  verses. 
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UMFANG  UND  METHODIK  DES  MORALUNTER- 

RICHTS 

Von   Dr.    RUDOLPH    PENZIG   (Charlottenburg) 

A.  Umfang. 

I.  Alles  menschliche,  aus  einer  bestimmten  Gesinnung  flies- 
sende  Handeln  unterliegt  der  Wertbeurteilung.  Seinen  objektiven 
(ftlr  die  Gattung  forderlichen)  Wert  untersucht  die  Wissenschaft 
der  hiimanen  Ethik.  Sie  gibt  jeder  Gesinnung  und  Handlungdas 
positive  ( + ),  neutrale  (  ±  :  Adiaphora),  oder  negative  (  — )  Vor- 
zeichen.  Die  Summe  der  fiir  eine  zeitlich  und  Ortlich  bestimmte 
Gesellschaft  objektiv  wertvoUen  Handlungsweisen  ist  ihre  Moral. 

2.  Ist  so  der  Gegenstand  des  Moralunterrichts  nur  eine,  wenn 
auch  moglichst  umfassende,  photographische  Augenblicksaufnahme 
aus  einer  unendlich  langen  Entwickelungsreihe  der  Sitten  eines 
Volkes,  so  gehort  ftlr  das  vOUige  Verstandnis  der  Moral  seitens  des 
Kindes  auch  ein  kurzer  Rtickblick  in  die  Vergangenheit  (Ursprung 
und  Gewordensein)  ethischer  Werturteile  und  ein  Ausblick  in  ihre 
Zukunft  (ihr  Werden  und  Ziel)  zur  moralischen  Unterweisung. 

3.  FUr  den  Morallehrer  ist  daher  iibersichtliche  Kenntnis  der 
Biologie,  Anthropologie,  Ethnologic,  vergleichenden  Sitten-,  Moral- 
und  Rechtsgeschichte,  der  Natur-  und  Kulturgeschichte,  Technologie 
und  ahnlicher  Facher  notwendig;  ftir  den  Unterricht  des  Kinder 
aber  bildet  diese  Kenntnis  nur  den  Hintergrund  fiir  gelegentliche 
Hinweise. 

4.  Gegenstande  des  Moralunterrichts  im  engeren  Sinne  sind : 

(a)  Die  Pflichten  der  personlichen  Leistungsfahigkeit  (Herrschaft 
ttber  Korper,  Seele  und  Geist). 

(b)  Pflichten  gegen  die  Familie. 

(c)  Pflichten  gegen  die  engere  Gemeinschaft,  Schule,  Freund- 
schaft,  Nachbarschaft,  u.s.w. 

(d)  Pflichten  gegen  die  bUrgerliche  Gemeinschaft  (Berufsethik, 
Genieinsinn,  wirtschaftliche  Pflichten). 

(e)  Staatspflichten  (Verfassungs-,  Bttrger-,  Rechtskunde). 

(f)  Gesellschafts-  und  Menschheitspflichten. 

5.  Bei  der  Bildung  von  Werturteilen  sind  Verstand,  Geftlhl  und 
Wille  gleichmassig  beteiligt  Auch  die  Ubermittelung  von  Wertur- 
teilen darf  sich  deragemass  nicht  nur  an  einen  dieser  drei  Faktoren, 
sondern  muss  sich  an  alle  drei  wenden.  D.  h.  es  gibt  keinen 
Moralunterricht,  der  nicht  auch  sittliche  Erziehung  und 
asthetische  Bildung  des  Gefiihls  einschlosse. 
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6.  Trotzdem  ist  in  dem  fur  eine  Vielheit  von  Schulern 
bestitnmten  Moralunterricht  die  Einwirkung  aiif  den  Intellect 
(vernunftmassige  Auffassung  des  Pflichtbegriffes)  die  erste 
Aufgabe ;  die  erzieherische  Beeinflussung  (und  zwar  nicht  so  sehr 
Wirkung  auf  das  Begehren:  Gtiterlehre,  sondern  Veranlassung  zur 
freiwilligen  Bindung  des  Einzelwillens  unter  das  Gesetz  des  Gemein- 
schaftswillens)  und  die  Erweckung  des  Gefiihls  von  Wohlgefallen, 
Ehrfurcht  und  Liebe  gegentiber  sittlichenPersonlichkeiten  (Tugend- 
lehre)  sind  gewissermassen  Nebenprodukte. 

7.  Die  vernunftmassige  Aufnahme  des  Moralunterrichts 
besteht  in  der  vom  Kinde  mit  Hilfe  des  Lehrers  selbstandig  zu 
erwerbenden  Einsicht  in  die  Griinde  und  Folgen  (innere  und 
aussere)  einer  so  oder  so  bestimmten  Handlungsweise.  Die  Frage 
nach  dem  letzten  Verpflichtungsgrunde  zur  Sittlichkeit  (die 
Sanktionder  Moral)  geh5rt  in  systematischer  Behandlung  in  die 
Oberstufe  des  Moralunterrichts;  sie  darf  aber  gelegentlich  und 
innerhalb  des  Kindesverstandnisses  auch  in  den  ersten  Moralunter- 
weisungen  gestreift  werden,  und  zwar  muss  sie  das  stets,  wenn  von 
der  Heteronomie  zur  Autonomie,  vom  "  Du  soUst  "  zum  "  ich  will " 
iibergegangen  werden  soil. 

8.  Reine  Weltanschauungsfragen,  wie  die  Grenzfragen  nach  den 
ersten  und  letzten  .Dingen  (z.  B.  Ursache  und  Zweck  des  Welt- 
geschehens,  Stellung  des  Menschen  in  der  Natur,  Ursprung  und 
Zukunft  des  organischen  Lebens  u.a.)  gehoren  nicht  in  den  Moral- 
unterricht. Wird  der  Lehrer  durch  Fragen  der  Kinder  dazu 
genStigt,  so  hat  er  sich  bei  iher  Darstellung,  einschliesslich  seiner 
pers5nlichen  Weltanschauung,  streng  referierend  zu  verhalten  und 
jeden  Versuch  zu  religioser,  so  gut  wie  zu  religionsfeindlicher, 
konfessioneller  oder  philosophisch  bestimmter  Beeinflussung  zu 
unterlassen.  Moralunterricht  ist  Anleitung  zum  Erwerb  einer 
sittlichen  Lebens-,  nicht  einer  befriedigenden  AVeltanschauung. 

9.  Die  erzieherische  Wirkung  des  Moralunterrichts  besteht 
in  der  bei  jiingeren  Kindern  unmerklichen  und  unbewussten  Len- 
kung  ihres  Willens  auf  das  Gute,  durch  Zucht,  Gewohnung  an  gute 
Sitten  und  Gehorsam.  Da  aber  zur  Freiheit  erzogen  werden  soil, 
muss  allmahlich  der  Schiller  nach  Massgabe  des  Alterwerdens  fUr 
eine  bewusste  Mitarbeit  an  der  Bildung  seines  Charakters  und  ftir 
freiwillige  Selbstzucht  gewonnen  werden. 

10.  Der  Bildung  des  Gefiihls  fiir  die  Schonheit  des  sittlich 
Guten  dient  in  erster  Linie  der  ethische  Anschauungsunterricht  der 
ersten  vier  Schuljahre,  im  Anschluss  an  Bild  und  Wort  des  mutter- 
sprachlichen,  spator  des  Litteratur-  und  Geschichtsunterrichts. 
Die  Erweckung  von  Bewunderung  ist  sittlich  wertvoUer  als  die  von 
Verachtung  und  Abscheu. 
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B.  Methodik. 

II.  Fiir  die  Methodik  des  Moralunterrichts  gelteil  folgende 
Hauptgrundsatze :  Eine  absolute  Moral  gibt  es  nicht.  Darum  ist 
Moral  nichts  Festes  und  Fertiges>  das  nur  gelehrt  zu  werden  brauchte. 
Vielmehr :  Nichts  steht  fest,  alles  iliesst  und  entwickelt  sicL 
Autorit&ten  sind  nur  Hilfskonstruktionen  zu  selbstandigem  Aufbau 
einer  sittlichen  Welt.  Wer  sittlich  werden  will,  muss  die  gesamte 
sittliche  Welt  in  sich  entdecken. 

Aber  andererseits :  Autoritaten  (Sitte,  Gesetz,  sittliche  Per- 
sonlichkeitenderVergangenheit,  Lehrer,  Eltern)  verlangen,  wenn  auch 
nicht  blinde  Unterwerfung  und  Gehorsam,  so  doch  Ehrfurcht  und 
Achtung.  Die  bestehenden  Normen  haben  eine  grosse  Wahrschein- 
lichkeit  verhaltnismassiger  Richtigkeit  und  Vemiinftigkeit  ftlr  sich. 
Darum  darf  Kritik  an  ihnen  nur  nach  strengster  Selbstpriifung  und 
mit  aufrichtiger  Bescheidenheit  geubt  werden.  Wer  den  "  un- 
geschriebenen  Gesetzen "  seines  Innern  folgen  will,  die  vielleicht 
einmal  die  Sittlichkeit  der  Zukunft  sein  werden,  muss  auf  die 
Anklage,  dass  er,  wie  Sokrates,  die  Jugend  verderbe,  und  auf  den 
Giftbecher  gefasst  sein. 

12.  Aus  dem  Vorhergehenden  folgt:  Moralunterricht  tlber- 
mittelt  nicht  fertigen  Lernstoff,  feststehende  Werturteile,  kurz :  die 
Moral  als  gottlicher  oder  menschlicher  Weisheit  letzten  Schluss, 
sondern  sie  gibt  der  Jugend  Rohmaterial  zur  eigenen  Verarbeitung. 
Nirgends  darf  weniger  auf  die  Worte  des  Meisters  geschworen  werden, 
als  hier.  Nicht  der  Aufhehmende,  der  Schaffende  lernt,  "  Was  Du 
ererbt  von  deinen  Vatern  hast,  erwirb  es,  um  es  zu  besitzeru" 

13.  Die  Methode  des  Moralunterrichts  ist  also  nicht  deskriptiv 
(beschreibend),  system atisierend  und  analytisch,  d.  h.  sie  iibermittelt 
kein  festes  System  sittlicher  Begriffe,  die  es  einfach  zu  zergUedem 
galte,  sondern  sie  ist  synthetisch  imd  inductiv.  Weder  regis- 
triert  sie  die  Kennzeichen  bestimmter  Tugenden  und  Laster,  noch 
analysiert  sie  den  toten  Korper  der  Sittlichkeitswelt,  sondern  sie 
fuhrt  orientierend  in  die  Praxis  des  sittlichen  Lebens  ein  und  lehrt, 
solches  Leben  zu  schafibn. 

Wie  an  die  Stelle  der  friiheren  systematisierenden  Botanik  z.  B., 
die  einfach  das  tote  Objekt  zerghederte  und  in  Klassenschubfacher 
ordnete,  heute  die  botanische  Biologie  getreten  ist,  die  dem  Schuler 
am  lebenden  Objekt  den  Aufbau  der  Zelle,  die  Function  der  Pflan- 
zenorgane,  die  Lebensgemeinschaften  anschaulich  vorflihrt,  so  wird 
die  sittliche  Lebenskunde  dem  Kinde  aufzeigen,  wie  in  seinem 
Innern.  in  den  ihm  zuganglichen  Lebensgemeinschaften  das  Ent- 
stehen  sittlicher  Motive,  des  Gewissens  und  der  Moral  vor  sich  geht 
und  wie  Sittlichkeit  als  Lebensblut  jeden  Organismus  durchpulst. 

14.  Darum  ist  die  vorziiglichste  Form  des  Morahmterrichts  die 
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freie,  an  keinerlei  gedruckten  Leitfaden  gebundene,  gemiitvoUe  Be- 
sprechung  (Plauderei)  iiber  sittliche  Lebensfragen.  Sache  des  Lehrers 
ist  es,  diese  Besprechungen  nach  einem  ihm  vorschwebenden  Plan 
und  systematischer  Ordnung  unmerklich  zu  leiten  und  die  allzu 
bequemen  Abschweifungen  vomThema  durch  geschickte  Lenkung  der 
Unterhaltung  mOglichst  (aber  ohne  iibermassige  Angstlichkeit)  zu 
verhindern.  Vorbedingung  dazu  ist :  genaue  Vorbereitung  des 
Lehrers,  Durchdenken  des  ganzen  Themas  nach  Umfang  und  Tiefe, 
Auswahl  der  passenden  Beispiele,  Fabeln,  Erzfthlungen  u.s.w.,  natiir- 
lich  auch  Beschrankung  der  Schiilerzahl  (H5chstgrenze  etwa 
zwanzig). 

15.  Das  im  Gesprach  sich  ergebende  Frage-  und  Antwort-Spiel 
darf  keinesfalls  zur  Katechese  werden  (mil  feststehenden  Fragen 
und  Antworten) ;  auch  sind  alle  Suggestivfragen  sorgfilltig  zu 
vermeiden.  Die  selbstversUndliche  Forderung  vOUiger  Aufrichtig- 
keit  der  Kinder  in  ihren  Antworten  ist  nur  durch  Verzicht  des  , 
Lehrers  auf  alle  offizielle  Wurde  und  liebevoUe  Aufnahme  auch  der 
sonderbarsten  Antworten  zu  erreichen.  Ein  umgekehrter  Saul,  soUte 
der  Lehrer,  der  das  Konigreich  der  Moral  zu  suchen  auszog,  es  sich 
nicht  verdriessen  lassen,  wenn  er  statt  seiner  auch  einmal  einen  Esel 
findet. 

16.  Wort  und  Begriff  der  Moral  soil  moglichst  wenig  gebraucht, 
theoretische  Irrttlmer  der  Kinder  nicht  als  moralische  Fehler  ge- 
brandmarkt  werden.  Die  beste  Moralstunde  ist  eine  solche,  in  der 
weder  das  Wort  Moral  vorkomnit,  noch  die  Schiiler  merken,  dass 
sie  eine  Moralstunde  erhielten. 

1 7.  Die  gedachtnismassige  Einprftgung  von  SprUchen,Gedichten, 
Geschichten,  Fabeln  u.  a.  moralischen  Inhalts  ist  als  Zwangsgebot 
venverflich ;  doch  hat  der  Lehrer  durch  die  Aufforderung,  bereits 
besprochene  Stiicke  dieser  Art  selbstftndig  zu  reproduzieren,  in  den 
Kindern  die  Lust  zu  erwecken,  sich  selbst  dergleichen  anzueignen. 
Ftir  diesen  Zweck  ist  in  das  muttersprachliche  Lesebuch  eine 
geeignete  Auswahl  sittlich  wertvoUer  SprUche,  Gedichte  und 
Lesestiicke  aufzunehmen.  Die  Herstellung  eines  ausschliesslich 
dem  Moralunterricht  dienenden  Lesebuches  ist  nicht  unbedenklich. 

18.  Gedruckte  Leitfaden  der  Moral  fur  die  Hand  des  Schtilers 
sind  zu  verwerfen  ;  fur  die  Vorbereitung  des  Lehrers  als  hochst  not- 
wendig.  Zu  Zwecken  eines  Gedachtnisanhaltes  und  der  Wiederho- 
lung  empfiehlt  es  sich,  dass  dei;  Lehrer  am  Schluss  jeder  Unter- 
richtsstunde  das  Ergebnis  der  gemeinsamen  Besprechung  mOglichst 
kurz  und  schlagend  zur  schriftlichen  Fixierung  (in  oder  nach  der 
Stunde)  zusammenfasse. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  RELATION 
TO  MORAL  INSTRUCTION 

By  MILLICENT  MACKENZIE 
(Professor  of  Education,  University  College,  Caxdiff) 

If  we  are  once  convinced  of  the  importance  of  moral  instruction 
itself,  and  moreover  satisfied  that  such  instruction  can  and  ought 
to  be  given,  it  is  obvious  that  our  next  consideration  must  be  the 
method  of  selection  and  training  of  those  to  whom  this  teaching 
shall  be  entrusted,  in  short  the  specific  work  of  the  training  college. 
The  provision  and  proper  equipment  of  such  teachers  is  indeed 
the  most  pressing  and  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem  of  moral 
instruction.  Given  the  right  teachers,  the  success  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  school  curriculum  may  be  said  to  be  assured ;  failing 
such,  it  is  practically  doomed.  In  regard  to  this  matter  the 
training  college  has  two  kinds  of  work  to  do — one  general  md  one 
special. 

In  the  first  place,  as  all  instruction  bears  on  the  moral  life  in 
/greater  or  lesser  degree,  all  teachers  must  be  trained  to  reaUse  the 
''moral  significance  of  their  work. 

The  study  of  the  theory  of  education,  properly  pursued,  should 
I  make  clear  to  all  students  the  close  connection  of  the  moral  and  Intel- 
(lectual  life  and  the  dangers  attending  the  development  of  the  latter 
without  the  former.  The  psychological,  ethical  and  sociological 
(bases  of  education,  supplemented,  perhaps,  with  some  discussions  of 
problems  in  practical  ethics  and  citizenship,  afford  a  good  general 
preparation. 

To  this  should  be  added  some  lectures  on  the  methods  of 
moral  training  and  instruction,  and  opportunities  should  also  be 
given  in  the  college  demonstration  school  for  observing  the  various 
direct  and  indirect  ways  in  which  the  moral  education  of  the 
children  is  carried  on.  But  it  is  not  the  general  so  much  as  the 
special  work  of  the  training  college  that  demands  our  most  careful 
attention  at  the  present  moment.  This  special  work  may  be  said  to 
consist  in  the  selection,  preparation  and  practical  training  of  those 
who  will  undertake  responsible  posts  as  specialists  in  schools  and 
training  colleges. 

The  need  of  a  large  and  immediate  supply  of  such  teachers  is 
obvious,  for  there  is  no  greater  educational  fallacy  than  that  "  Every 
one  can  teach  everything,"  even  if  we  do  not  go  as  far  as  Jacotot 
in  saying  "  even  that  which  he  does  not  know  himself." 

Nothing  will  do  more  to  put  moral  instruction  on  a  proper 
footing  in  our  schools  and  colleges  than  to  secure  that  on  every 
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staff  there  shall  be  at  least  one  who  has  made  a  special  study  of} 
the  subject.  We  know  how  much  other  subjects  of  the  school 
curriculum  have  suffered  from  the  belief  that  any  well-educated 
person  could  teach  them  ;  History,  Literature,  Geography  and  Scrip- 
ture, readily  occur  to  the  mind  as  examples.  The  training  college 
has  already  rendered  valuable  service  in  regard  to  some  of  these. 
Indeed  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  learned  by  a  student  in 
training  consists  in  knowing  not  only  what  he  can,  but  especially 
what  he  cannot  teach. 

To  be  a  really  successful  teacher  of  a  subject  implies  more 
than  intellectual  grasp  of  the  same ;  there  is  further  needed  that 
keen,  living  interest  which  makes  it  so  part  of  himself  that  the 
teacher  gives  his  own  life  experience  to  the  pupils.  To  this 
sympathy  with  his  subject  must  also  be  added  that  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  pupils'  mind  which  alone  can  guide  the  choice 
of  words  and  illustrations. 

Now  if  there  is  any  subject  that  specially  demands  these  qualfi- 
cations  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  it  is  surely  moral  instruction; 
yet  there  is  great  danger  of  this  being  overlooked. 

At  first  sight  the  subject  appears  so  fatally  easy — every  one 
knows  something  about  morals  and  the  moral  life,  enough,  it  may 
be  thought,  at  least  for  the  simple  lessons  which  children  require. 
Syllabuses  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  there  are  text-books 
from  which  all  necessary  stories  and  illustrations  can  be  taken,  so 
that  it  might  be  thought  that  every  class  or  form  teacher  could 
undertake  the  subject.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  than  that 
this  view  should  prevail,  and  so  many  of  us  are  anxious  to  secure 
that,  from  the  first,  moral  instruction  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
who,  by  preparation,  natural  taste  and  enthusiasm,  are  fitted  to 
make  such  teaching  effective. 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  a  moral  instruction  specialist 
should  teach  nothing  else,  or  that  he  should  even  undertake  all 
the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  the  school.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
that  one  competent  teacher,  who  has  specialised  in  the  subject  (in 
many  cases  it  might  be  the  head  master  or  mistress),  should  be 
responsible  for  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  just  as  in  other 
subjects,  some  teachers  succeed  best  with  older  and  some  with 
younger  pupils,  so  in  moral  instruction,  some  will  be  more  suited 
to  conduct  discussion  classes  on  ethical  questions  or  the  duties  ol 
citzenship  with  the  older  scholars,  others  may  be  more  successful 
in  combining  moral  with  historical  or  literary  teaching,  and  yet 
others  with  a  special  gift  for  relating  stories  or  sustaining  simple 
conversations  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  illustrations  may  do 
their  best  work  with  young  children. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  teacher  is  fitted  to  undertake  all  these 
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branches  of  moral  instruction,  and  there  are  many  advantages  to 
be  gained  from  enlisting  the  help  of  all  those  on  the  school  staff 
who  are  interested  and  enthusiastic,  provided  that  no  one  has  to 
undertake  an  uncongenial  task  and  that  some  one  is  responsible 
for  organising  and  correlating  the  work  of  all. 

In  view  of  this  it  is  very  important  that  training  colleges  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  discover  and  encourage  suitable  students  to 
prepare  for  this  work.  Those  who  have  made  a  special  study  ot 
Philosophy  or  Sociology  in  a  degree  course  would  seem  to  be 
obviously  fitted  for  such  specialisation,  at  least  on  the  intellectual 
side,  but  there  are  also  many  who,  although  they  have  not  included 
such  subjects  in  their  degree  courses,  have  yet  read  and  thought 
about  them  sufficiently  to  render  some  amount  of  specialisation 
possible.  Indeed  in  the  case  of  all  those  who  can  devote  a  year  to 
professional  work  after  graduation,  the  possibility  of  such  special 
training  should  be  considered.  Those  who  are  endeavouring  to 
combine  degree  work  with  professional  training  have  not  time  to 
spare  for  such  specialisation,  and  in  their  case  we  can  only  hope  for 
the  time  when  the  Board  of  Education  will  insist  on  a  fourth  year 
for  training.  In  the  case  of  students  working  for  the  Board  of 
Education's  certificate  only,  the  introduction  of  an  optional  or 
alternative  course,  such  as  "  the  ethics  of  citizenship,"  would  give 
some  chance  of  specialising  to  those  who  were  not  otherwise 
possessed  of  the  necessary  knowledge.  The  preparation  in  prac- 
tical teaching  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  we  have  only  space 
for  a  few  suggestions. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  three  stages  of  moral  instruction  mentioned 
above,  it  is  clear  that  at  least  those  students  who  intend  to  specialise 
should  have  practice  in  all,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  decide  in 
what  directions  their  strength  lies. 

Practice  in  conducting  discussions  and  even  in  relating  stories 
might  be  gained  by  forming  classes  amongst  themselves  and 
criticising  each  other. 

Then  in  a  properly  equipped  school  connected  with  the  college 
they  would  not  only  observe,  but  take  some  part  in  the  regular 
teaching.  The  subject  is  of  course  unsuited  for  formal  criticism 
lessons.  There  must  be  much  individual  help  given  to  such 
students,  who  might  even  be  encouraged  to  give  some  lessons  with 
no  one  present,  but  which  they  would  afterwards  report  upon  and 
discuss  with  the  specialist  in  charge.  This  of  course  involves  both 
time  and  trouble,  but  it  is  better  to  send  out  even  a  few  thoroughly 
well-trained  teachers  of  the  subject  than  to  attempt  to  do  a  very 
little  for  all. 

To  sum  up : 

(i)  Training  colleges  must  aim  at  preparing  all  future  teachers 
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to  take  their  share  in  promoting  the  general  moral  education  of 
children. 

(2)  They  should   also  give   preparation  to  those  who  wish  to 
become    specialists    in    giving    moral    instmction   in    some  of   the 
following  ways:   through   discussions,  in   connection  with   literary) 
and  other  courses ;  or  by  means  of  stories,  &c. 


LENSEIGNEMENT  DE  LA  MOKALE  DANS  LES 
CLASSES  DE  QUATRIEME  ET  DE  TROISIEME 
DES  LYCEES  ET  COLLEGES  DE  GARCONS,  EN 
FRANCE 

Pab  MAURICE  ROGER 
(Professeur  au  Lyc6e  Carnot,  Paris) 

C'est  en  1902  que  Tenseignement  de  la  morale  a  et6  inscrit  au 
programme  des  classes  de  Quatri^me  et  de  Troisi^me.  Les  profes- 
seurs  n'avaient  pas  attendu  cette  date  pour  entretenir  les  elfeves  de 
lours  devoirs :  Texplication  de  textes,  la  vie  memo  de  la  classe  leur 
en  fournissaient  de  multiples  occasions.  Mais  cet  enseignement 
diflfus  parut  insuffisant. 

En  1902,  une  place  fut  attribuee,  dans  les  classes  pr6paratoires 
et  elementaires,  k  Tinstruction  morale  et  civique,  '*  donnee  i  Tocca- 
sion  de  I'enseignement  du  fran5ais,  de  Thistoire  et  de  la  g6ographie  " ; 
et,  dans  les  classes  de  Quatrieme  et  de  Troisi^me,  une  heure  par 
semaine  fut  reservee  k  des  entretiens  methodiques  de  morale 
personnelle  et  de  morale  sociale. 

Au  point  de  vue  historique,  cette  innovation  6tait  un  fait 
marquant  de  la  lutte  seculaire,  engag^e  entre  la  soci6t6  laXque  et  les 
eglises  pour  la  direction  morale  de  la  nation;  c'etait  Textension 
aux  lycees  et  aux  colleges  de  la  reforme  effectuee,  vingt  ans  aupara- 
vant,  k  Tecole  primaire.  A  ce  titre,  le  nouvel  enseignement  ne  fut 
pas  partout  bien  accueilli.  Les  uns  niferent  Tutilit^  d'un  cours  qui, 
jusque-li,  n'existait  pas ;  d*autres  ne  virent  pas,  sans  inquietude, 
confier  k  des  lalques  un  soin  qui,  par  tradition,  etait  reserve  aux 
ministres  des  divers  cultes.  Mais,  en  fait,  et  pour  des  raisons 
diverses,  il  ne  s'eleva  pas  de  protestations  violentes  comme  lors  de  la 
reforme  de  Tecole  primaire. 

La  morale  enseignee  est  lalque.  Pas  un  mot  n'est  prononce  ni 
pour  appuyer  la  notion  du  devoir  sur  une  croyance  religieuse,  ni 
pour  detourner  les  enfants  de  rattacher  a  la  foi  leur  volonte  de  bien 
faire.  C*est  avec  un  egal  respect  des  convictions  que  le  professeur 
de  Troisi^me  parle  a  ses  eleves,  de  la  solidarite,  et  la  justice  sociale 
de  TEtat.     Si  son   enseignement    doit  etre  empreint  d'un  esprit 
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franchement  moderne,  s'adressant  k  des  enfants,  pour  la  plupart, 
de  la  bourgeoisie,  il  6vite  tout  ce  qui  blesserait,  16gitimement,  leurs 
families.     Ces  precautions  necessaires  ont  ete  observees ;  et  I'appli- 
cation  des  nouveaux  programmes  n'a  domie  lieu  k  aucune  difficulte. 
Ces  programmes,  les  voici : 

QUATRIEME. 

Lectures,  recits,  entretiens  methodiques  propres  a  fortifier  les 
sentiments  favorables  au  developpement  moral  et  k  combattre  les 
tendances  contraires :  La  sincerity. — Le  courage. — La  delicatesse 
morale. — La  probite. — La  bont6. — L'education  de  soi-meme» 

Troisieme. 

Lectures,  recits,  entretiens  methodiques  propres  a  faire  com- 
prendre  la  valeur  des  fins  de  Thomme  en  societe. — La  solidarite 
— Justice  et  fraternite  sociale. — La  famille. — La  profession. — La 
nation. — L'Etat  et  les  lois. — L'humanit6. — Liber te  individuelle  et 
discipline  sociale. 

Le  caractere  familier  de  cet  enseignement  a  ete  precise  par 
rinspecteur  g6neral,  charge  de  visiter  les  classes  de  morale.  Dans 
un  rapport  qui  est  un  document  officiel  et  qui  a,  par  suite,  une  grande 
valeur  documentaire,  M.  Darlu  6crit :  "  II  s'agit  moins  de  donner 
aux  enfants  des  notions  nouvelles  que  de  les  faire  reflechir  sur  leiir 
mani^re  de  juger  et  de  sentir,  afin  de  rectifier,  a  mesure,  leurs  juge- 
ments  errones,  leurs  sentiments  defectueux,  et  surtout  de  renforcer 
leurs  sentiments  eleves  les  plus  genereux,  les  plus  nobles,  les  plus 
purs,  qui  sent,  par  nature,  les  plus  instables."  Et  plus  loin :  '*  Un 
entretien  que  le  professeur  dirige,  en  rapprochant  les  reponses 
improvisees  des  61dves,  en  les  co-ordonnant,  en  les  gonflant,  de  sens 
et  de  verite ;  une  lecture  nuUement  instructive,  encore  moins 
amusante,  mais  qui  suscite  une  emotion  en  harmonic  avec  I'idee 
mise  en  lumi^re  dans  Tentretien;  enfin  un  resum6  de  quelques 
lignes,  un  formulaire  de  la  le9on,  dict6  plutot  a  la  fin  de  la  classe 
qu'au  commencement ;  tels  semblent  etre,  dSs  maintenant,  les  traits 
principaux  de  cet  enseignement.  .  .  .  Et  surtout,  le  but  apparaitra 
aux  yeux  de  tous,  et  du  professeur  tout  d  abord :  il  n'est  rien  moins 
que  de  former  les  consciences,  d'approfondir  et  d'6purer  la  conscience 
morale,  d'instituer  la  conscience  civique." 

En  conformite  de  ces  vues,  on  a,  autant  que  le  permettent  les 
necessites  du  service,  confie  cet  enseignement  au  professeur  de 
lettres.  Moins  competent  que  le  professeur  de  philosophic,  pour 
donner  un  enseignement  theorique,  il  connait,  du  moins,  le  caractere 
de  ses  eleves,  avec  qui  il  est  le  plus  longtemps  en  contact. 

II  est  recommande  au  maitre  de  s'adresser  au  sentiment.   Est-ce 
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k  dire  qu'il  ne  fera  pas  appel  k  la  raison  ?  Eduquer  des  enfants, 
et  surtout  de  jeunes  Fran9ais,  sans  Taide  de  la  raison,  ce  serait 
line  pretention  6trange.  II  en  est  chez  qui  Temotion  n'eveille 
qu'iine  intention  passagere ;  ils  ne  veulent  que  quand  ils  com- 
prennent.  En  outre,  les  enfants  ont,  sur  certains  devoirs,  sur 
certains  aspects  du  devoir,  des  id^es  si  peu  precises,  qu'elles 
equivalent  k  une  ignorance  absolue.  Le  professeur  ici  ne  pent  les 
eclairer  qu'en  definissant,  en  raisonnant. 

Cela  est  vrai  du  programme  de  Quatrieme ;  combien  plus  vrai 
encore  de  celui  de  Trois^me  !  Lk,  il  est  prescrit  au  professeur  de 
donner  des  notions,  pour  la  plupart  6trangeres  aux  eleves,  de  leur 
/aire  compreiidre  des  mots  qu'ils  ont  pu  souvent  entendre,  mais  sans 
en  apercevoir  la  signification.  Les  exposes  sont,  ici,  indispensables. 
Le  tout  est  de  concilier  une  n6cessit6  qulmpose  Tignorance,  naturelle 
chez  des  enfants  de  douze  k  quatorze  ans,  avec  la  repugnance,  6gale- 
ment  naturelle,  qu'ils  ont  pour  les  demonstrations  theoriques.  C'est 
une  question  de  mesure,  oil  entrent  en  ligne  de  compte,  outre  Tage 
des  enfants,  la  nature  des  sujets,  Tesprit  propre  de  la  classe,  le 
temperament  du  professeur. 

J'ai  entendu  dans  les  classes  craindre  que  Ton  ne  fit  pas  assez 
leducation  de  la  sensibilite.  Tout  d'abord,  la  classe  de  morale 
n'est  pas  tout  Tenseignement ;  Texplication  detaillee  des  chefe-d'oeuvre 
litteraires  n'a-t-elle  pas  sa  part  dans  la  formation  du  coeur  ?  En 
outre,  il  faut  n' avoir  pas  entendu,  dans  nos  classes,  les  protestations 
indignees  accueillant  tel  mot  ou  tel  acte  malhonnete,  pour  croire 
que  nous  6touflFons  la  sensibilite  de  Tenfant.  Revolte  du  sentiment 
ou  de  la  raison,  cet  emportement  gen6reux  garantit  que  la  conscience 
est  atteinte,  et  profondement  atteinte. 

On  a  vu  que  Tlnspecteur  general  Darlu  recommande  T  usage  du 
resume ;  son  conseil  est  generalement  suivi.  La  plupart  redonte- 
raient,  en  ne  dictant  pas  de  formules,  de  laisser  des  souvenirs 
imprecis  dans  Tesprit  des  enfants.  Certains  pourtant  ne  considerent 
que  rinconv6nient  des  formules  et  ne  dictent  pas  de  resume.  C'est 
la  une  affaire  d'appreciation  et  qui  depend  autant  du  maitre  lui- 
meme  que  de  ses  eleves.  Dans  cet  enseignement,  plus  encore  que 
dans  tout  autre,  il  faut  laisser  toute  liberte  au  professeur.  U 
n'exerce  d'action  que,  s'il  pent  6tre  lui-meme,  s'il  peut  parler  en 
toute  sincerite,  eri  toute  intimite.  Le  jour  ou  une  methode  uniforme 
serait  imposee,  la  classe  de  morale  serait  morte.  L  accord  sur  la 
doctrine  suffit  k  assurer  I'unite  de  Tenseignement. 

On  n* attend  pas  que  nous  indiquions  des  resultats.  Ils  sont  de 
ceux  qu'on  ne  peut  apprecier  ni  appuyer  sur  des  statistiques.  Nous 
nous  contenterons  de  citer  le  mot  d'un  ancien  eleve,  disant,  quelque 
temps  aprfes  sa  sortie  du  lycee :  "  J'ai  garde  un  bon  souvenir  de  la 
classe  d©  morale.     On  m'y  a  fait  reflechir  a  beaucoup  de  choses 
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auxquelles  je  n'aurais  pas  pense  moi-mSme."  Ce  t^moignage  paratt 
une  r6ponse  suffisante  k  ceux  qui  mettraient  en  doute  Tutiliti  de 
cet  enseignement. 


MORAL  EDUCATION  IN  ITALIAN  PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

By  Prop.  FRANCESCO  ORESTANO 
(University  of  Palermo) 

The  fundamental  Education  Act  of  Italy,  November  13,  1859, 
No.  3725,  prescribed  (Art.  325)  the  instruction  of  religion  in  the 
elementary  public  schools.  But  it  passed  over  in  silence  moral 
instruction. 

This  latter  was  doubtless  understood  to  be  included  and  in  all 
cases  considered  either  as  an  integral  part,  or  as  a  natural  appendii 
of  religious  instruction. 

The  Education  Bill,  July  15,  1877,  No.  3968,  that  made 
elementary  instruction  of  inferior  degree .  obligatory  for  all  citizens 
and  enumerated  the  obligatory  matters  of  the  first  three  classes  of 
elementary  schools  (for  children  aged  from  six  to  nine  years),  was 
silent  on  religious  instruction  and  introduced  (Art.  2)  in  its  place 
among  obligatory  studies  that  of  "  the  first  notions  of  the  duties  of 
man  and  of  a  citizen." 

The  Education  Bill,  July  8,  1904,  extended  the  obligation  of 
this  instruction  to  the  higher  elementary  course  in  the  districts 
(communities)  where  such  a  course  existed,  and  increased  the 
number  of  the  classes  of  the  elementary  school  from  five  to  six, 
reserving  the  two  last  classes,  that  is  the  fifth  and  the  sixth, 
exclusively  to  primary  instruction,  and  the  first  four  classes  to  be  as 
much  for  primary  instruction  as  for  the  preparation  to  the  secondary 
schools.  • 

Enumerating  the  subjets  of  the  people's  courses,  that  is  of  the 
fifth  and  of  the  sixth  class,  the  new  Bill  did  not  mention  religious 
instruction,  and  prescribed  (Art.  10)  "notions  of  the  State's  civil 
institutions  and  of  civil  morality."  Consequently,  since  1787,  no 
obligatory  instruction  in  religion  is  given  in  the  Italian  primary 
schools.  But  it  was,  notwithstanding,  always  admitted,  that,  when 
the  parents  required  it,  the  communities  would  be  obliged  to 
provide  for  the  giving  of  religious  instruction. 

Thus  Art.  2  of  the  Regulation,  February  16,  1888,  No.  5292, 
declared  that  "  religion  shall  be  taught  at  the  charge  of  the  com- 
munities ...  to  those  scholars  whose  parents  require  it."     And 


substantially  the  same  was  prescribed  by  Art.  3  of  the  succeedin: 
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Regulation,  October  9,  1895,  No.  623,  adding  some  guarantees  of 
the  teacher's  capacity.  But  there  was  much  discussion  over  the 
obligation  of  the  communities,  many  of  whom  admitted  it  in  con- 
sideration  of  the  law  of  1859,  which  aimed  chiefly  to  determine  the 
duties  of  communities,  not  lessened  by  succeeding  laws ;  and  many 
denying  that  duty,  in  their  reading  of  the  successive  laws,  which  had, 
according  to  their  opinion,  entirely  abrogated  the  law  of  1859, 
both  for  the  communities  and  for  the  citizens. 

At  last  the  question  has  been  decided  by  the  new  General 
Regulation,  February  6,  1908,  No.  150,  in  the  sense  (of  Art.  3) 
that,  when  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  the  Community  is  opposed 
to  religious  instruction,  the  parents  have  the  right  to  provide  for  it 
in  the  school  at  their  own  cost. 

Excepting,  then,  the  cases  when  the  instruction  in  religion  is 
given  at  the  request  of  the  parents,  the  Italian  board  schools  are 
lay  schools.      And  this  is  a  logical  consequence  of  the  secular  State. 

The  Italian  State  indeed  has  no  longer  an  official  religion ;  the 
Guarantees  Law  of  1871  has  established  the  separation  between 
the  power  of  the  laity  and  the  Church;  the  State  has,  besides, 
suppressed  the  theological  faculties  at  the  universities,  has 
eUminated  every  trace  of  religious  instruction  in  the  Normal 
schools  (teacher  8  schools)  and  has  abolished  entirely  all  instruction 
of  religion,  obligatory  as  well  as  by  request,  in  all  orders  of 
secondary  and  higher  schools.  ^ 

When  obligatory  religious  instruction  ceased  with  the  law  of 
1877,  ^^"^  immediately  thought  of  substituting  for  it  moral 
instruction.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  school  programmes  made 
little  reference  to  this  instruction  until  1904. 

It  began  in  the  third  class  and  it  contained :  *'  Hints  on  rights 
and  duties  of  citizens."  For  the  fourth  class  the  programme 
prescribed  was :  **  Hints  on  the  family,  society,  the  nation  and  the 
government";  and  for  the  fifth  class:  "Rights  and  duties  of 
citizens  according  lo  the  Constitution  Act  of  the  State."  More 
was  not  said. 

Even  in  the  Report  to  the  Royal  Decree,  November  29,  1894, 
which  approved  those  programmes,  it  said :  "  The  programmes 
need  not  mention  instruction  in  morals  ;  nor  need  there  be  a  special 
examination  for  this.  Morals  can  be  learned  much  better  by 
the  example  of  parents  and  teachers.  They  must  further  result 
from  instruction  in  the  various  subjects,  especially  from  those 
adapted  to  act  directly  on  the  intelligence  and  the  sentiments." 

The  new  school  programmes,  compiled  according  to  the 
Education  Law,  July  8,  1904,  had  not  the  same  confidence  in 
the  examples  given  in  ordinary  morality,  which  should  be,  for  the 
most  part,  corrected,  not  copied,  by  the  school. 

R 
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It  is  surely  a  good  method  to  let  moral  instruction  issue 
from  every  subject  taught.  But  besides  indirect  instruction,  direct 
instruction  is  necessary,  at  least  in  the  upper  classes,  to  compel 
the  scholar  s  practical  reflection  and  judgment. 

Consequently  the  new  programmes  approved  by  the  Royal 
Decree  of  January  29,  1905,  prescribe  for  all  classes,  as  special 
subjects  of  the  school,  moral  instruction ;  that  is :  in  the  first  two 
classes  moral  instruction  (practical  rules  of  conduct),  only  by  indirect 
teaching ;  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  moral  and  civic  instruciion 
(practical  rules  of  moral  and  civic  conduct),  by  direct  and  indirect 
teaching ;  in  the  fifth  class,  moral  and  civic  instruction  (duties  and 
rights  of  men  and  citizens,  general  notions  of  political  and  adminis- 
trative institutions  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  realm).  In  the 
sixth  class,  moral  and  civic  instruction — boys'  class  (duties  and  rights 
of  men  and  citizens ;  elementary  notions  on  the  administration  of 
justice ;  practical  notions  of  the  principal  penal  enactments  and  of 
civil  and  commercial  obligations;  hints  on  the  laws  of  labour  and 
on  mutual  and  providential  institutions) — ^girk'  class  (duties  and 
rights  of  men  and  citizens ;  hints  on  laws  of  labour  and  on  mutual 
and  providential  institutions). 

Also  for  the  evening  and  holiday  continuation  schools  and  for 
schools  for  adult  illiterates,  the  new  programmes  contain  moral  and 
civic  instruction  (duties  and  rights  of  men  and  citizens  and  notions. 
on  the  civil  institutions  of  the  State). 

The  Ministerial  explanations  concerning  the  programmes  of 
January  29,  1905,  dedicate  a  special  chapter  to  moral  education  and 
civic  instruction,  describe  their  proceeding  and  give  useful  didactic 
rules  as  well  for  indirect  as  for  direct  instruction. 

The  fundamental  principle  is  to  proceed  from  rules  of  conduct 
(exterior  behaviour),  afterwards  to  give  a  reflective  value  to  the 
conduct,  and  finally  to  cultivate  expressly  ethical  feelings  and 
ideas. 

It  is  then  always  recommended  to  take  every  opportunity 
which  happens  in  the  school-life  and  in  the  learning  of  other  sub- 
jects to  enlighten  and  fix  more  firmly  moral  precepts.  This  Italian 
arrangement  of  moral  instruction  seems  excellent;  it  works  well; 
the  teachers  are  satisfied  with  it ;  and  its  results,  as  far  as  can  already 
be  known,  are  good. 

ITierefcre  it  would  be  well  if  in  all  school  programmes  of  other 
States,  even  if  they  provide  religious  instruction,  firstly,  there  should 
be  an  express  course  of  moral  and  civic  instruction ;  secondly,  that 
it  be  prescribed  to  follow  both,  first  the  indirect,  afterwards  the 
indirect  and  the  direct  method  of  teaching  morality:  thirdly,  all 
occasions  should  be  taken  that  offer  themselves  in  the  school-life 
and  in  the  learning  of  other  subjects  to  encourage  right  conduct. 
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DER  SITTENUNTERRICHT  IN  DEN  PRIMAR- 
SCHULEN  DES  KANTONS  SOLOTHURN 

Von  Prof.  PETER  GUNZINGER 
(Yorsteher  der  padag.  Abteilung  d.  Solothurner  Kantonsschule) 

Der  heutige  Sittenunterricht  in  den  Primarschulen  des 
Kan  tons  Solothum  ist  die  Fortsetzung  und  Entwicklung  desjenigen 
Bestandteiles  des  scbon  im  FrimarschuUehrplan  von  1841  aufge- 
fuhrten  Doppelfaches  der  Moral  und  Religion,  der  auch  nach  den 
Forderungen  der  Art.  27  &  49  der  schweizerischen  Bundesverfassung 
von  1874  noch  obligatorisches  Schulfach  bleiben  konnte,  indes 
der  andere  Bestandteil,  die  konfessionelle  Religionslehre  den 
fakultativen  (unverbindlichen)  Charakter  annehmen  musste. 

Der  Sittenunterricht  wird  fur  alle  Kinder  einer  Primar- 
schulklasse  vom  standigen  Lehrer  derselben  erteilt,  gleichgiiltig 
welchem  religiOsen  Bekenntnisse  er  selber  angehoren  mag.  Die 
konfessionelle  Religionslehre  dagegen  wird  den  an  einem 
schulfreien  Nachmittag  (Donnerstag)  nach  ihrer  Konfessionsange- 
horigkeit  gruppierten  Kindern  der  Klasse  von  Pfarrern  des 
betreflfenden  Bekenntnisses  erteilt,  insofern  und  so  lange  die  Inhaber 
der  vaterlichen  oder  vormundschaftlichen  Gewalt  die  ihnen  unter- 
stellten  Kinder  in  diesen  Unterricht  schicken. 

Die  SchulbehOrde  der  Offentlichen  Primarschule  nimmt  sich 
des  Sittenunterrichtes  wie  jedes  andern  Schulfaches  an,  stellt 
den  Lehrplan  desselben  auf,  beschaflft  die  n5tigen  individuellen 
Lehrmittel  dafur,  lasst  die  Lehramtskandidaten  theoretisch  fdr 
das  Fach  anleiten  und  in  der  Serainar-Ubungsschule  methodisch 
einiiben,  und  sorgtendlich  fiirdieBeaufsichtigungundPriifung 
des  Faches  in  den  Primarschulen  des  Landes. 

Der  Sittenunterricht  fand  seinen  klaren  und  grundsfttzlichen 
Boden  gegen  das  Jahr  1880,  also  erst  sechs  Jahre  nach  dem 
Inkrafttreten  der  Bundesverfassung  von  1874. 

Der  Schulbehorde,  speziell  der  kantonalen  Schulsynode  und 
ihrcm  Organ,  der  kantonalen  Lehrmittelkommission,  fielnundie 
Aufgabe  zu,  das  klar  abgegrenzte  Terrain  zu  bebauen,  den  Lehrstoflf 
der  Sittenlehre  auszuwahlen,  in  ein  durchsichtiges  System  zu 
bringen  und  der  Primarschuljugend  in  geeigneter  Form  in  die  Hand 
zu  legen. 

Den  Sittenlehrstoff  suchten  und  fanden  wir  auf  der  breitesten 
Basis :  in  der  alten  und  neuen  Literatur,  in  der  biblischen  und  in 
der  gewOhnlichen  Geschichte,  in  der  prosaischen  Erzahlung,  im 
epischen  Gedichte  wie  im  singbaren  Liede,  bei  katholischen,  pro- 
testantischen  und  Israeli tischen  Autoren. 
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Was  uns  besondere  Schwierigkeiten  machte,war  die  Systematik. 
Nach  vergeblichem  Suchen  in  wissenschaftlicben  Werken  stellten 
wir  ab  auf  die  vor  Augen  liegenden  Scbulverhaltnisse  und  eigenen 
Uberlegungen. 

Zum  voraus  war  uns  klar  dass  sich  fiir  jede  unserer  drei 
Primarschulstufen  der  Stoffkreis  zu  einem  relativen  Ganzen  runden 
und  scbliessen  miisse. 

Als  der  verstandlichste  Einteilungsgrund  fur  die  Unterschule 
(I.  2.  und  3.  Schuljahr)  erwies  sich  die  Raumlichkeit,  in  der  sich 
das  Kind  abwechselnd  aufhalt ;  (i)  das  Elternhaus,  (2) die  Schule,  (3) 
dieKirche  ;  sodann  (4)  die  Gasse,  (5)  die  Nachbarschaft  und  (6)  die 
Natur.  Der  Rundgang  ist  erschOpfend ;  anderswo  halt  sich  das 
Kind  nicht  auf. 

Fiir  den  Lehrs  toff  der  Mittelschule(4.  und  5.  Schuljahr)  musste 
ein  neuer  und  fiir  diese  Stufe  ebenfalls  recht  verstandlicher  Eintei- 
lungsgrund gesucht  werden.  Er  fand  sich  in  der  Personlichkeit, 
mit  welcher  das  Kind  in  innerlichem  oder  ausserlichem  Verkehre 
steht:  (i)  die  Gottheit,  (2)  die  Vorgesetzten  (Eltern,  Lehrer, 
Meistersleute,  u.s.w.),  (3)  Seinesgleichen  (Geschwister,  Mitschiiler, 
Spielkameraden,  Nachbar,  Freund,  u.s.w.),  (4)  die  Mitmenschen 
iiberhaupt,  (5)  die  vernunftlose  und  unbelebte  Mitwelt,  (6)  die  eigene 
PersOnlichkeit  dos  Kindes  als  Ausgangs-  und  Schlusspunkt  all  der 
genannten  Beziehungen. 

Erst  fiir  die  Oberschule  (6.  7.  und  8.  Schuljahr)  durfte  die 
inhaltlicheVerwandtschaft  der  sittlichen  Begriflfe  zumEintei- 
lungsgrunde  gemacht  werden ;  die  sich  darnach  ergebenden  sitt- 
lichen Ideengruppen  erhielten  die  tJberschriften :  (i)  From- 
migkeit,  (2)  Menschlichkeit,  (3)  Vaterland,  (4)  Beruf,  (5)  Familie, 
(6)  Selbsterhaltung  und  perstoliche  Entwicklung. 

Viel  zu  denken  gab  auch  der  Weg  und  die  Art,  durch  welche 
der  ausgewahlte  und  geordnete  Bildungsstoff  den  Primarschul- 
kindem  vorgelegt  werden  sollte.  Aus  den  tatsachlichen  Schulver- 
haltnissen  ergab  sich  sofort  die  Uberzeugung,  dass  von  der  bloss 
miindlichen,  gesprachsweisen  Ubertragung  des  sittlichen  Bildungs- 
stoffes  durch  den  Lehrer  auf  die  Schiller  kein  durchgreifender 
Erfolg  zu  erwarten  stand ;  durch  die  grosse  Schiller-,  Klassen-  und 
Facherzahl  der  moisten  Priraarschulen  ist  die  Lehrkraft  zu  sehr  in 
Anspruch  genommen,  als  dass  sie  fiir  die  Vorbereitung  und  die 
Erteilung  des  an  sich  schon  schwierigen  und  nun  gewissermassen 
noch  in  der  Schwebe  gehangten  Faches  die  notige  Zeit  und 
Stimmung  hatte  finden  kOnnen;  dazu  kam  die  anfftngliche 
Abneigung  vieler  Lehrer  gegen  ein  Fach,  dass  von  kirchlicher 
Seite  mit  Misstrauen  angesehen  wurde  und  das  ihn  aufs  Glatteis 
fiihren  und  Anfeindungen  aller  Art  aussetzen  konnte;  fur  die 
Vorurteile     oder     die     Untej-sphiebungen    ware    ungleich    mehr 
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Spielraum  geblieben,  wenn  sich  der  Gesprachsstoif  des  Sittenun- 
terrichts  der  offentlichen  Kontrolle  entzogen  und  ins  geheimnis- 
voUe  Dunkel  des  Lehrergehirns  und  ins  Halbdunkel  dor  Schulstube 
zuriickgezogen  hatte.  Die  wesentlichsten  LehrstUcke  fiir  den 
Unterricht  mussten  also  in  Druck  gelegt  werden. 

Nun  war  man  vor  die  weitere  Frage  gestellt,  ob  der  ethische 
Bildungsstoff  in  einem  besondern  Sittenlehrbiichlein  dargeboten 
oder  dem  gewohnlichcn  SchuUesebuch  einverleibt  werden  sollte. 
Im  Interesse  der  raschern  Ein-  und  Durchfahrung  des  Sittenun- 
terrichts  auf  der  ganzen  Linie,  namentlich  aber  zum  Zwecke  einer 
teilweisen  Eonzentration  der  Sittenlehre  und  des  Sprachun- 
terrichts  auf  die  namlichen  Lesestucke,  welche  letztere  nach 
ihrem  sittlichen  Grundgedanken  jener  und  nach  ihrer  stilisti- 
schen  Form  diesen  zu  dienen  batten,  entschied  man  sich  ftlr  das 
Lesebuch. 

Aniasslich  einer  neuen  Auflegung  des  Lesebuches  ftlr  die 
mittleren  Primarklaffsen  (4.  und  5.  Schuljahr)  wurde  der  auser- 
korene  Weg  1881  betreten.  Die  nun  erfolgende  Anfechtung 
einiger  biblischer  Erzahlungen,  die  wir  bei  einer  weitem  Auflage 
wegliessen,  hatte  die  gute  Wirkung.  dass  sich  der  Morakmterricht 
mehr  und  mehr  auf  seine  eigene  Grundlage  stellte  und  dass  das 
Mittelklassenlesebuch  durch  ein  Vierteljahrhundert  hindurch  der 
Trager  des  Sittenlehrstoffes  ftlr  die  mittlere  Primarschulstufe 
verblieb. 

Das  Lesebuch  fiir  die  obere  Primarklasse  (6.-8.  Schul- 
jahr), das  1885  zur  Neuauflage  gelangte,  konnte  ohne  jegliche 
Anfechtung  den  prograragemassen  Sittenlehrstoff  in  sich  aufneh- 
men  und  bis  auf  den  heutigen  Tag  mitftlhren. 

Ftlr  die  Sittenlehre  der  Unterschule  (1.-3.  Schuljahr)  liessen 
sich  die  Sprachbiichlein,  weil  nicht  von  der  kantonalen  Lehrmittel- 
kommission  selber  geschafFen,  nicht  in  gleichem  Umfang  dienstbar 
machen.  Immerhin  suchte  die  Anleitung  des  Methodiklehrers  die 
geeigneten  StUcke  der  Sprachbiichlein  ins  Sittenlehrprogramm  der 
Unterschule  einzubeziehen  und  nach  Bediirfriis  zu  erganzen,  und 
der  Lehrer  an  der  Seminar-,  Muster-  und  Ubungsschule  seinerseits 
legte  in  den  ersten  Jahren  den  Lehramtskandidaten  eine  gedruckte 
Stoffsammlung  in  die  Hand.  Nun  erweist  sich  auch  letzteres  als 
iiberfltlssig,  da  dem  amtierenden  Lehrer  gerade  fiir  die  Unterschule 
reicher  Stoflf  zugeftlhrt  ist ;  wii*  erinnern  bloss  an  die  *'  Geschichten 
zum  Vorerzahlen  "  von  Albert  Fisler. 

Dem  Methodikunterricht  der  Lehrerbildungsanstalt 
und  der  Seminar-Ubungsschule  fieliiborhaupt  die  hohe  Aufgabe 
zu,  den  Kandidaten  fiir  die  Behandlung  des  gebotenen  Stoffes  und 
dessen  Erganzung  aus  Literatur  und  Leben  Anleitung  und 
Ubung  zu  geben,  namentlich  musste  gezeigt  und  angeiibt  werden, 
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wie  das  Wissen  ins  KOnnen  tibergeleitet  werden  kann,  wie  der 
Schtiler  aus  der  Sittenlehre  inittelst  der  Sittentlbung  in  die 
Lebenskunst  eiDgefuhrt  wird.  Zu  dera  Zwecke  setzt  jede  Leklion 
beim  Gefiihlsleben  des  Kinde?.  ein,  entwickelt  sodann  die  beziig- 
lichen  sittlichen  Einsichten  und  bringt  schliesslich  den  Willen 
in  die  entsprechende  Bewegung.  Gegenwartig  wird  in  manch  einer 
Schule,  so  auch  in  der  obern  Primarschule  Zuchwil,  dem  Sitz  der 
Ubungsschule  der  Lehrerbildungsanstalt  zu  Solothurn,  ein  Versuch 
*mit  dem  amerikanischen  System  der  Schiilergemeinde  gemacht. 
So  wie  sich  diese  Art  von  Selbstzucht  und  der  Willensbetatigung 
der  Schliler  erprobt  und  ausgebildet  haben  wird,  soUen  auch  unsere 
Lehramtskandidatem  in  dieselbe  eingefiihrt  werden. 

Das  hehre  Ziel  der  moralischen  Festigung  der  heranwachsenden 
Generation  ist  des  Schweisses  aller  wert,  die  sich  mit  der  Volks- 
schule  zu  befassen  haben. 


LA  FORMATION  MORALE  DE  UENFANT 

PROGRAMME  DUN  COURS  SPECIAL  A  L'ECOLE  MENAGKRE 

AGRICOLE  ANNEXEE  AU  PENSIONNAT  DE  LA  VISITATION 

A  CELLES  (HAINAUT)  BELGIQUE 

Par  M.  UABBE  DEGAVRE 
(Directeur  de  I'^tablissement) 

L'EcOLE  m6nag6re  agricole  6tablie  a  Celles-lez-Tournai  (Belgique) 
a  introduit  depuis  plusieurs  ann^es,  un  cours  de  pedagogic  familiale 
dans  Tenseignement  donne  k  ses  eleves  pensionnaires. 

Ce  cours  est  suivi  par  des  61feves  a,g6es  de  quatorze  h  dix-huit 
ans  inscrites  i  I'fecole  m6nagfere,  k  T^cole  moyenne  et  ^  la  section 
normale.  Les  iepons  sur  la  matiere  port^e  au  programme  ont  lieu 
tous  les  huit  jours  pendant  deux  ann6es  cons6cutives. 

Le  programme  traite,  dans  une  partie  g6n6rale,  du  role  de 
r6ducateur  et  de  Vimportance  du  devoir  de  reducation.  H 
d6veloppe  ensuite  les  notions  les  plus  essentielles  relatives  a 
reducation  physique,  i  T^ducation  intellectuelle  et  a  reducation 
morale. 

Nous  extrayons  de  ce  programme  les  indications  qui  ont  trait 
k  reducation  morale : 

I. — Notio7is  g^nircdes  sur  reducation  morale, — Etude  de  Tenfant: 
rintelligence,  la  volonte,  les  appetits  sensitifs. 

Necessity  de  diriger  la  volonte  eonformement  k  la  raison  et  de 
la  soustraire  k  Tinfluence  de  tendances  deregiees. 

Consequences  d'une  mauvaise  education. 

La  conscience  dirigee  par  la  raison  posee  comme  regie  de 
conduite. 
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Possibilite  et  n6cessit6  de  d^velopper  la  force  de  yolont6,  le 
caract^re. 

D6yeloppement  des  bonnes  et  des  mauvaises  habitudes  par  des 
actes  rep6t^. 

Obligations  incombant  aux  6ducateurs :  motifs  tir^  des 
principes  de  morale,  de  Tamour  maternel,  de  la  jouissance 
personnelle. 

Principales  qualit6s  des  6ducateurs :  amour  et  devouement ; 
douceur  et  patience ;  bon  sens  et  vigilance  ;  fermet6  et-  Constance ; 
piet6  et  bonne  conduite. 

A  quel  &ge  doit  commencer  Teducation.  Influence  sp6ciale  des 
premieres  impressions  et  directions. 

II. — Uxarnen  des  prindpaux  d&favis  de  V enfant, — D6sob6issance, 
caprice,  colore,  jalousie,  duplicit6,  duret6,  orgueil,  vanit6,  fegolsme, 
sensualite,  gourmandise,  paresse. 

QaaliUs  oppos^es  d  d^velapper  :  ob6issance,  etc. 
III. — Circonstances   qui  inJPuent   sur  la  mode  de  correction:  kge, 
6tat  de  sant6,  caractire  et  temperament,  gravit6  de  la  laute,  degr6 
de  culpability. 

IV. — Examen  critique  de  quelques  proc4d^  de  correction  :  promesses, 
flatteries,  mensonges,  exag6rations,  humiliations,  vaines  menaces, 
duret^,  emportement  et  caprice. 

V. — Motifs  dSterminants  de  la  volontS :  amour  des  parents,  bon 
exemple  et  autorit6,  crainte  des  chd,timents,  raison  et  sentiment  de 
la  dignite  personnelle,  et  surtout  principes  religieux. 

Pour  d^velopper  ce  programme  les  maitresses  s'inspirent 
principalement  des  publications  ci-contre : 

Fascicule  27,  publi6  par  le  Minist^re  de  TAgriculture. 

A.  Proost :  "  L'Education  de  la  femme  suivant  la  science." 

P.  De  Vuyst :  "  R61e  social  de  la  fermifere." 

Auger  et  Haustrate  :  **  Cours  complet  de  p6dagogie." 

Pol  Aury  :  "  Comment  enseigner  Tart  de  T^ducation." 

Hallet,  Monseur  et  Deleu :  *'  Le9ons  d'education." 

Abb6  Simon :  "  L'Art  d'61ever  les  enfants." 

"  L'Education    famiUale,"    revue     mensuelle     (rue     Rubens, 

Bruxelles). 
*'  Comptes    rendus    des    Congr^    intemationaux    d'education 

familiale." 
Dr.  Henry :  "  Le  corps  et  Time  de  Tenfant. ' 
Chanoine  Ginon  :  "  La  dignit6  et  la  fermet6  du  caract^re." 
J.  Guibert :  **  La  formation  de  la  volenti." 
Chanoine  Pariset :  **  La  bonne  mire." 
F.  Nieslaij  :  "  Les  Enfants  mal  eleves." 
J.  Renault :  *'  Education  morale." 
Principes  d'interpr^tation   du  progr&mme, — Ce    programme    ne 
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peut  6tre  developpe  dans  Tordre  od  il  est  propose ;  l*exp^rience  a 
prouye  qu'un  enseigneraent  methodique  est  trop  aride  pour  les 
jeunes  intelligences  des  eleyes  et  devient  rapidement  fastidieux. 
Le  cours  se  donne  done  sous  forme  d'entretiens  familiers  dans 
lesquels  on  discute  un  cas  pratique  propose  par  la  maltresse,  ou 
bien  on  analyse  une  page  d'un  bon  auteur  ayant  trait  a 
r6ducation. 

A  la  fin  de  Tannee  on  peut  coordonner  et  synth6tiser  les  notions 
aequises  au  cours  des  entretiens. 

Voici  le  resum6  des  principes  pedagogiques  qui  servent  de  base 
k  cet  enseignement : 

i^.  L'objetde  la  le^on  est  adapt6  au  deyeloppement  intellectuel 
et  moral  des  Aleves ;  il  y  a  done  lieu  d'61aguer  beaucoup  de  ques- 
tions int6ressantes  en  elles-memes,  mais  trop  abstraites  pour  ^tre 
exposees  k  des  enfants. 

2^.  On  part  des  connaissances  pr6existantes  dans  I'^ldye,  par 
exemple  en  faisant  appel  k  des  souvenirs  qui  peuvent  se  rattacher 
au  sujet  de  Tentretien  que  Ton  veut  leur  donner. 

3°.  On  concretise  la  mati^re  a  enseigner  autant  que  possible  en 
I'exposant  sous  forme  de  cas  pratiques  tres  frequents  dans  la  vie  de 
famille. 

4^,  On  dirige  les  eleves  dans  la  recherche  de  la  v6rite :  (a)  en 
posant  methodiquement  des  questions  qui  ecartent  les  mauvaises 
solutions  avec  motifs  k  Tappui ;  (b)  en  faisant  peser  les  motifs  des 
solutions  acceptables. 

5^.  On  synth^tise:  (a)  en  resumant  les  solutions  et  les  motifs; 
(b)  en  g6n6ralisant  les  solutions. 

6^.  On  fait  des  applications :  (a)  cas  analogues ;  (b)  devoirs  et 
redactions;  (c)  soins  donnes  par  les  plus  ftgees  aux  plus  jeunes 
Aleves ;  (d)  lectures  extraites  de  bons  auteurs. 

lUsultats  obtenus  par  cet  enseiffiiement. — Les  61dves  s'int^ressent 
vivement  au  cours,  car  il  leur  fait  entrevoir  Timportance  de 
leur  mission  dans  Tavenir,  et  elles  ont  k  coeur  de  s'y  preparer 
s6rieusement. 

Elles  proposent  des  cas  a  r6soudre,  et  sont  tout  heureuses  lors- 
qu'aprfes  discussion,  elles  constatent  qu'elles  avaient  trouve  la 
bonne  solution. 

L'esprit  d'observation  et  le  bon  sens  pratique  se  developpent 
dans  ces  entretiens  quand  ils  sont  soigneusement  prepares  par  la 
midtresse. 

Dans  une  le9on,  la  maltresse  parlant  de  la  formation  du  earac- 
t^re,  et  ayant  demande :  A  quel  kge  faut-il  commencer  le  travail 
de  formation  du  caractere  de  Tenfant?  une  61dve  lui  r6pondit 
spontanement :  Des  le  berceau,car  j'ai  entendu,  pendant  les  vacances, 
une  respectable  aleule  dire  k  sa  petite-filledevenuemere:  '*Lorsque 
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votre  enfant  est  dans  son  berceau  et  que  vous  avez  la  certitude 
qu'il  a  re9U  une  alimentation  suflSsante,  et  qu'il  est  propre,  laissez- 
le  pleurer,  car  si  vous  le  prenez  sur  les  bras,  il  sentira  que  vous  le 
choyez  et  il  arrivera  k  vous  faire  ceder  a  ses  caprices." 

Voici  un  autre  exemple  suggestif :  Une  dame  veuve,  sentant  sa 
faiblesse  pour  continuer  Teducation  de  son  enfant  unique,  I'amSne 
a  I'ecole  menagere  agricole.  Apr&  trois  semaines  de  s6jour  au 
pensionnat,  I'enfant  6crit  h  sa  mere  pour  soliiciter  une  visite  qui  lui 
est  accordee,  et  voici  que  Tenfant  veut  retourner  avec  sa  mfere  qui, 
trop  faible,  c^e  ^  ses  instances.  Ses  compagnes  apprenant  son 
depart,  font  cette  reflexion:  ''Oh!  que  cette  dame  a  tort  d'agir 
ainsi,  plus  jamais  son  enfant  ne  lui  obeira  ! " 

Ces  conversations  ont  encore  de  grands  avantages :  (i°)  EUes 
d^veloppent  chez  les  61eves  la  facilite  d'61ocution  en  public ; 
(2°)  elles  leur  donnent  conscience  de  leurs  connaissances  en  la 
matiere.  Les  parents  sont  tr^s  satisfaits  de  ces  cours  et  constatent 
avec  les  maitresses  que  leurs  enfants  gagnent  en  serieux,  ferment 
leur  caractire  et  apprennent  a  vouloir.  lis  remarquent  qu'elles 
s'interessent  davantage  k  ce  qui  se  passe  en  famille. 

Voci  un  trait  entre  autres:  Une  el^ve  de  dix-huit  ans,  marraine 
de  son  petit  fr^re,  s'en  occupe  activement  pendant  les  vacances ; 
derni^rement  elle  faisait  bien  respectueusement  une  remarque  a  sa 
mere  parce  que  celle-ci  6tait  faible  devant  son  Benjamin ;  la  m^re 
reconnut  elle-meme  le  bien  fonde  des  remarques  de  sa  fiUe. 

Vcsu. — II  est  i  souhaiter  que  Tenseignement  de  la  p6dagogie 
familiale  s'inspire  des  principes  de  la  pedagogic  g6n6rale,  qu'il  porte 
sur  des  cas  concrets  et  se  fasse  surtout  sous  forme  d'entretiens  entre 
le  professeur  et  les  Aleves. 


ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION 

A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION  GIVEN  AT 
THE  WARLEY  ROAD  SCHOOL,  HALIFAX,  YORKS 

By  FLORENCE  H.  ELLIS 

Every  week  the  work  in  school  is  based  on  what  we  have  learned 
to  call  a  "  thought." 

This  "  thought "  forms  the  connecting-link  between  all  the 
lessons,  besides  having  for  its  real  object  the  inculcating  of  moral 
truths.  Some  of  the  thoughts  are :  self-control,  honour,  courage, 
ideals,  perseverance,  harmony,  &c ;  but  definite  lessons  on  the 
abstract  thought  are  never  taken.  The  **  thought "  is  brought  in, 
where  possible,  in  every  lesson.  The  literature  as  a  rule  is  entirely 
devoted  to  illustrating  the  thought,  and  the  reading  lesson,  essay 
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writing,  naturally  bear  upon  it.  In  subjects,  e.g,,  Greography,  His- 
tory, Domestic  Economy,  Singing,  it  may  or  may  not  be  possible  to 
touch  upon  it.  Much  depends  on  the  teacher.  If  a  teacher  is 
really  anxious  to  enforce  a  moral  truth,  the  difficulty  is  not  how  to 
bring  it  into  the  lesson,  but  how  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  lesson 
without  interfering  with  the  subject  in  hand.  In  my  school  of 
over  a  dozen  good  teachers — although  all  teach  and  write  fully 
out  the  lessons  upon  the  thoughts — not  all  are  able  to  bring  the 
teachings  home  so  that  the  children  are  really  making  use  of 
them  to  mould  character.  It  is  not  the  class  that  can  answer  best 
and  who  reproduce  the  words  of  the  lesson  well,  who  are  the  ones 
making  it  a  **  living  power  in  their  lives."  All  the  ethical  instruc- 
tion in  the  world  is  useless,  unless  the  teacher  is  speaking  firm 
the  heart  to  the  hearts  of  the  class.  Children  know  at  once  when  a 
teacher  is  in  earnest,  or  when  one  is  only  speaking  to  order. 

Head  teachers  must  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  their  staff,  if  they 
want  moral  instruction  given  thoroughly. 

Whatever  we  name  the  ethical  teaching  given,  whether  self- 
reverence,  purity,  temperance  or  honour,  we  find  that  the  basis  of 
all  is  self-control.  The  children  realise  that  the  hardest  and  yet  the 
most  important  thing  to  control  is  the  mind.  Frequent  practice  is 
given  in  controlling  the  eyes,  hands  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
but  they  alone  know  when  their  thoughts  are  under  control.  If 
they  could  control  the  working  of  their  minds,  everything  else 
would  be  easy :  purity,  honour,  temperance  would  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course.  This  great  lesson  we  begin  to  teach  from  the 
very  first. 

In  the  infants'  school  it  is  taught  principally  through  stories, 
pictures,  games  and  recitations.  In  every  class-room  there  is  a 
picture  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  (mural  painting).  The  little 
ones  are  taught  that  St.  George  was  a  warrior  and  killed  the 
dragon  for  being  selfish  and  greedy.  They  must  be  warriors 
like  St.  George  and  kill  their  dragons,  that  keep  them  from  being 
brave  and  good  like  St.  George.  Their  dragons  are  disobedience, 
bad  temper,  sulking,"  &c.  Th6  children  are  shown  how  to  kill 
their  faults.     They  kill 

Being  greedy  :  By  helping  and  sharing. 

Being  disobedient :  By  doing  as  they  are  told. 

Being  sulky:  By  having  a  laugh  and  keeping  smiling;  and 
so  on. 

This  is  a  daily  lesson — a  constant  lesson  I  might  say  in  the 
kindergarten,  and  it  sounds  very  mechanical,  but  it  becomes  part 
and  parcel  of  the  children,  and  forms  a  solid  basis  upon  which  we  can 
work  when  the  children  leave  the  kindergarten  for  the  upper 
school.     There  they  are  taught  that  their  faults  belong  to  their 
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lower  nature,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  master,  and  that  their  con- 
science is  the  warrior  who  will  help  them,  if  they  obey  its  voice. 

A  statement  on  morals  is  never  made  by  a  teacher,  without 
proving  it  from  the  Bible  or  one  of  the  great  writers,  so  that, 
strengthened  by  the  authority  of  Scripture,  Shakespeare,  Words- 
worth, Tennyson,  &c.,  it  will  have  more  weight  when,  in  after  years, 
children  begin  to  reason  upon  that  which  they  have  been  taught  in 
school. 


CONDUCT  TEACHING 

By  EDWARD  B.  CUMBERLAND 
(Headmaster  of  William  Ellis  School,  London) 

William  Ellis  School,  founded  1865,  reorganised  1889,  is  a 
pubhc  secondary  day  school  for  boys  with  a  curriculum  planned 
for  an  eight  years'  course.  The  majority  of  boys  leave  to  go 
to  work  at  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year 
of  the  course.  Of  those  who  stay  beyond  six  years,  the  majority 
are  holders  of  scholarships  which  will  keep  them  at  school  for  a 
seventh  and  eighth  year. 

First  Year. — One  hour  a  week  is  the  time  given  to  the  subject. 

Object-lessons,  designed  to  stimulate  the  young  pupil  to  inquire 
into  the  past  history  of  the  earth  upon  which  he  lives,  into  the 
material  he  uses  for  food,  warmth,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  into 
such  forces  as  he  sees  at  work  in  the  steam  and  electric  engine,  a 
growing  plant,  running  water,  a  crystal,  &c. 

The  dependence  upon  man  of  animals  that  have  been  removed 
from  a  state  of  nature  to  yield  him  a  constant  supply  of  food  or  to 
serve  him  in  other  ways  is  a  plea  for  their  kind  and  considerate 
treatment. 

Second  Year. — The  story  of  man  as  an  animal  resembling  and 
differing  from  other  animals,  and  of  his  development  i^ce  his  first 
appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

As  man  is  an  animal  gifted  with  faculties  higher  than  those  of 
other  animals,  capable  also  of  further  development,  this  may  be 
expected  to  be  evident  in  his  conduct  of  his  life  from  boyhood 
upwards. 

Third  Year. — Man  and  his  work  in  the  diflferent  countries  and 
among  the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  the  influence  of  his  sur- 
roundings on  man  and  man  on  his  surroundings. 

This  year's  work  shoves  existing  races  of  human  beings  in  all 
stages  of  development  and  the  circumstances  that  have  led  to  the 
arrest  of  progress  in  some  and  its  advance  in  others ;  it  brings  out 
the  fact  that  inactivity  and  idleness,  from  whatever  cause  arising, 
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mean  lack  of  development,  and  in  the  same  way  complete  absorp- 
tion, from  whatever  motive,  in  a  struggle  to  satisfy  the  lower  needs 
of  man  or  boy,  means  the  starvation  of  the  higher  desires  and 
faculties. 

Fourth  Year. — The  building  up  of  the  institutions,  language, 
literature,  science,  art,  and  industries  of  the  English  nation,  together 
with  the  lives  of  representative  men  and  women  who  have  played 
a  conspicuously  useful  part  in  the  process. 

As  an  alternative,  from  time  to  time  the  course  is  made  local 
and  confined  to  illustrations  drawn  from  the  history  of  London. 

The  qualities  that  have  marked  the  lives  of  the  great  in  history 
are  those  which  must  also  be  evident  in  the  lives  of  serviceable 
everyday  workers. 

Fifth  arid  Six  Years, — The  course  for  these  years  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  them  a  number  of  the 
pupils  leave  school  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  to  gain  a 
living  by  work  in  the  service  of  others. 

Fifth  Year. — A  study  of  the  workers  of  past  times  in  this 
country  and  of  their  work  of  what  history  tells  us  as  to  their 
welfare  and  of  the  circumstances  that  helped  and  hindered  it, 
together  with  the  eflSciency  of  their  work. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  the  course  of  this  year  to  fix  the 
thoughts  of  pupils  upon  the  work  they  themselves  may  be  called 
on  to  do,  to  induce  them  to  consider  their  fitness  owing  to  their 
personal  qualities  for  certain  occupations  and  their  unfitness  for 
others.  School  life  throws  light,  sometimes  quite  bright  and  clear, 
upon  the  work  for  which  boys  are  or  are  not  fitted,  but  it  is  the 
common  custom  of  parents  and  boys  to  disregard  it  utterly. 

Sixth  Year. — The  consideration  from  the  point  of  view  of 
economics  of  the  circumstances  that  affect  the  welfare  and  efficiency 
of  the  workers  of  the  present  time,  those  within  and  those  without 
themselves. 

Co-operation  and  division  of  labour,  discovery,  invention,  inter- 
change, competition,  science,  the  earnings  of  labour,  wealth,  money, 
capital,  taxation,  population,  the  education  of  the  worker  in  and 
out  of  school,  his  habits  and  personal  character,  health,  thrift,  rest 
and  recreation,  are  among  the  subjects  considered  during  this 
year. 

Much  material  for  this  year's  work  has  been  accumulated  in 
previous  years. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Years. — A  few  only  of  the  pupils  who  pass 
through  these  years  have  been  through  the  previous  six,  but  most 
of  those  who  take  the  seventh  year  take  the  eighth  also.  The 
course  for  these  years  is  therefore  made  complete  in  itself,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  a  revision  of  the  earlier  work  in  a  form  intended 
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to  appeal  to  the  keener  interest  and  intelligence  of  boys  of  sixteen 
to  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Seventh  Year. — The  influence  exerted  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
individual — (i)  By  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  society  of 
human  beings,  (2)  that  he  is   a  citizen  of  the   British  Empire, 

(3)  that  he  lives  in  London,  (4)  that  he  belongs  to  some  religious 
community,  (5)  that  he  is  a  pupil  of  a  school,  and  (6)  that  he  is 
one  of  a  family. 

Under  (i)  comes  the  social  code  of  morals  and  manners ;  under 
(2)  patriotism ;  under  (3)  the  national  and  local  duties  of  a  citizen  ; 

(4)  and  (5)  are  not  taken  in  class,  but  the  boys  are  invited  under 
(4)  to  write  confidential  compositions  giving  their  own  thoughts 
upon  the  influence  exerted  upon  their  lives  by  the  particular  reli- 
gious community  to  which  their  parents  and  they  belong,  and 
under  (5)  by  the  school  of  which  they  are  pupils.  The  competitions 
are  discussed  with  them  privately  and  individually.  Under  (6) 
comes  family  life  with  all  that  it  means  for  the  individual  and 
nation. 

JSigkth  Year. — The  influence  exerted  by  society  upon  the  life 
and  conduct  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it  through  Government ; 
through  public  opinion  as  expressed  in  the  literature,  art,  pleasures 
and  recreations  of  the  time ;  through  associations  for  the  promotion 
of  particular  objects  Us  the  relief  of  distress  and  sickness,  &c. 

The  origin  and  extent  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  community 
to  render  service  to  the  units  composing  it;  the  helplessness  of 
society  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  impelled  and  energised  by  the  work 
of  past  and  present  individuals;  the  part  played  by  the  man  of 
genius  in  shaping  social  influence. 

The  concluding  lesson  of  the  eight  years'  course  is  the  life  and 
work  of  William  Ellis. 

There  is  an  abundant  and  an  inspiring  literature  bearing  upon 
teaching  of  this  kind  and  wherever  possible  the  lessons  take  the 
form  of  the  reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  of  extracts  from  well- 
knowa  writers,  followed  by  question  and  answer. 

This  method  is  adopted  because  it  is  a  change  and  a  rest  to  the 
pupils  after  the  methods  followed  in  their  other  lessons ;  it  removes 
from  their  minds  the  idea  that  their  teacher  is  seeking  to  impress 
on  them  his  own  opinions,  and  any  suggestion  that  they  are  being 
preached  at.  It  is  possible  also  to  introduce  them  to  writers  whom 
they  may  be  led  to  read  in  after  years  with  infinite  pleasure  and  profit. 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  any  and  every  school  that 
has  met  with  a  measure  of  success  has  consciously  or  otherwise 
made  Conduct  Teaching  its  aim,  and  it  cannot  surely  be  otherwise 
than  iiseful  that  this  teaching  should  be  systematic,  deftnite,  and 
praeticial. 

i 

I 
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TEE  TEACHING  OF  SPECIAL  MORAL  SUBJECTS 

ENSEIGNEMENT  DE  SUJETS  MORAUX  SPECIAUX 

DIE  UNTERWEISUNG  IN  BESONDEREN  ETEISCHEN 

GEGENSTANDEN 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SPIRIT  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION. 
Prof.  Amato  Pojero. 

PATRIOTISM  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AMITY.    Mr.  F.  Moschkles. 

BtRGERKUNDE  UND  PATRIOTISMUS.    Dr.  Alexander  Giesswel\. 

TEMPERANCE.     Mr.  C.  Wakely. 

PURITY.    Canon  Baenett  ;  Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam  ;  Dr.  Sibly. 

MANNERS.     Mrs.  C.  W.  Kimmins. 

THRIFT.    Sir  Edward  Brabrook. 

CBER  die  WAHRHAFTIGKEIT.     Oberschulrat  Brugel. 

VOLKSTtMLICHER  UNTERRICHT  FOR  ZUKtTNFTIGE  MCTTER. 

Prof.  TOMUSCHAT. 


SEVENTH  SESSIQN 

TdE  RELATION  OF  MORAL  EDUCATION  TO  EDUCATION  UNDER 

OTHER  ASPECTS 

RAPPORTS  DE  LEDUCATION  MORALE  ET  DE  VEDUCATION 

SOUS  UAUTRES  ASPECTS 

DAS  VERHALTNIS  DER  ETHISCHEN  ERZIEHUNG  ZUR  ERZIE- 

HUNG  UNTER  ANDEREN  GESICHTSPUNKTEN 


ON  CEKTAIN  UNDEKLYING  IDEALS  OF  MORAL 

EDUCATION  \ 

By  CLOUDESLEY  BRERETON 
(Divisional  Inspector,  London  County  Council) 

All  moral  instruction,  if  it  is  not  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  loose 
collection  of  recipes,  all  moral  training,  if  it  is  not  to  become  a 
mechanical  system  of  unintelligent  discipline,  must  alike  presume 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  if  not  of  the  taught,  some  riftgular 
dogmatic  system,  ethical,  ethioo-religious,  or  religious,  or  ati  least 
some  definitely  apprehended  ideal.  It  is  doubtless  a  maitter  of 
controversy  at  what  age  the  notion  of  system  should  be  inti/oduced 
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to  the  pupil;  but  there  can  be,  I  think,  little  dispute  that  the 
gradual  revelation  of  underlying  ideals  of  conduct  should  take 
place  very  early,  provided  they  are  presented  in  language  "  under- 
standed"  of  the  child.  Such  ideals  give  a  sort  of  skeleton- 
pattern,  a  working  hypothesis,  on  which  the  young  life  may 
grow,  however  much  it  may  fill  in  the  details,  and  should 
fill  them  in,  after  its  own  heart,  broidering  the  present  on  the 
canvas  of  the  past.  Ideals,  rightly  understood,  are  no  mere 
dry,  logical  sanctions,  but  spirUucd  incentives.  They  constitute  a 
potent  appeal  to  the  emotions ;  at  the  same  time  they  contain  a 
sub-conscious  logical  element,  as  they  unwittingly  seek  for  facts  and 
reasons  in  order  to  attain  fulness  and  reality.  One  may  define  an 
ideal  as  Jides  qucerens  intelledum.  But  it  also  contains  a  kinetic 
element.  It  not  only  arouses  emotions  and  seeks  justification  in 
reality ;  it  also  stimulates  to  action.  Once  a  child*  has  made  it  its 
own  he  is  no  longer  merely  attracted  to  it  sesthetically  as  a 
beautiful  thing.     It  has  become  not  only  a  star  but  a  loadstar. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  ideal  or  ideals  of  a  common  system 
of  moral  instruction,  if  it  is  to  have  an  abiding  root  ?  A  glance  at 
history  may  help  us. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  doctrines  of 
personal  and  corporate  obligation  held  the  field.  The  nineteenth 
century  may  be  described  as  one  long  Petition  af  Rights.  The  task 
of  the  school  to-day  is  to  conciliate,  if  possible,  these  two  doctrines, 
which  can  never  long  be  kept  asunder  without  a  danger  of  moral 
servitude  or  moral  anarchy.  By  all  means  let  us  hold  high  les 
droits  de  Vhomyne ;  but  let  us  be  careful  to  show  that  there  are  no 
rights  without  duties.  The  French  aristocracy  fell  because  they 
failed  to  remember  this  vital  truth.  The  chief  peril,  to  my  mind, 
of  modern  democracy  is  that  it  is  too  prone  to  forget  that  each 
new-won  right  implies  a  fresh  duty.  This  inseparable  connection 
between  liberty  and  responsibility  is  really  the  most  essential  lesson 
that  we  need  in  the  schools  to-day.  Unrestrained  individualism  is 
fast  making  the  lives  of  many  a  mere  g^me  of  grab  at  the  expense 
either  of  the  State  or  of  other  individuals. 

Moreover,  we  are  living  to-day  under  a  welter  oi  ad  hoc  moral 
authorities,  some  prehistoric  survivals,  others  the  creation  of  the 
democratic  thought  of  yesterday.  The  same  individual  has  possibly 
a  personal  code,  a  sex  code,  a  family  code,  a  class  code,  a  social 
code,  a  commercial  code,  a  party  code,  a  national  code,  a  humani- 
tarian code,  and  a  religious  code.  The  main  question  here  is,  Can 
we  modify  and  combine  these  difierent  codes  into  some  practical 
system  for  school  use?  Can  we,  in  fact,  obtain  this  greatest 
common  measure  without  unduly  ignoring  incommensurabies  ?  I 
would  suggest  the  rough  division  of  personal,  family,  social,  civic. 
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and  humanitarian,  the  four  latter  representing  the  rights  and  duties 
of  solidarity.  The  social,  which  includes  relations  to  friends  and 
acquaintances,  or  a  sort  of  connecting-link  between  the  family  and 
the  civic  ideal.  Each  of  these  presents  a  more  scientific  and 
elaborate  treatment. 

Personal  Ideals. — Here  the  ideal  to  invoke  is  easy,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  boys.  Every  boy  desires  to  become  a  man.  This 
involves  a  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  personality  and  of  human 
dignity,  while  these  in  turn  demand  certain  obligations  towards  self 
in  respect  to  cleanliness,  courtesy  (not  to  fall  below  the  ideal), 
courage,  honesty,  &c.  Noblesse  oblige,  in  fact,  demands  that  I  should  be 
honest  to  others  in  justice  to  myself.  Complete  manhood  implies 
a  harmonious  plexus  of  corresponding  rights  and  duties  towards 
self. 

Family  and  'Social  Ideals. — Here  the  child  of  to-day  feels  very 
strongly.  His  parents  have  brought  him  into  the  world.  They  are 
responsible  for  maintaining  him  in  a  position  befitting  the  status  of 
his  family  compared  with  the  way  other  children  are  treated. 
Above  all  he  feels,  at  bottom,  his  soul  is  his  own.  Now,  this  right 
to  proper  maintenance,  this  right  to  live  out  one's  own  life,  due  to 
the  growing  sense  of  individualism,  should  be  openly  acknowledged. 
But  there  is  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  Much,  very  much,  more 
should  be  made  of  what  his  parents  do  for  the  child  and  the  persond 
sacrifices  they  make  on  his  behalf,  and  the  very  argument  that  he 
should  be  treated  in  a  way  befitting  the  status  of  his  family  should 
be  turned  round  to  show  him  gradually  his  enormous  and  OTer- 
whelming  obligation  to  that  family,  to  that  long  and  often  forgotten 
line  of  ancestors  who,  by  their  exertions  and  by  their  self-denial, 
have  raised  it  to  its  present  state.  His  parents  are  the  living 
representatives  of  this  line  of  benefactors.  What  is  more  natural  than 
that  the  child's  gratitude  should  crystallise  around  their  personality 
as  loyalty  to  a  dynasty  around  a  king?  Even  if  the  family  be 
in,  the  humblest  circumstances,  it  may  yet  be  pointed  out  how 
immeasurably  superior  is.  the  position  of  the  child  to-day  in 
intellect  and  condition  compared  with  the  child  of  the  primitive 
savage,  only  one  degree  removed  from  the  anthropoid  ape,  and 
exposed  at  every  moment  to  starvation,  murder,  and  slavery. 
Lowly  as  its  position  may  be,  it  owes  that  position  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  its  ancestors.  It  might  further  be  pointed  out  that  the 
so-called  self-made  man,  so  far  from  being  self-made,  has,  circum- 
stances excluded,  been  made,  literally  in  bone  and  muscle,  in  mind, 
energy,  and  will-power,  entirely  by  his  forefathers.  Only  he  has 
inherited  qualities  instead  of  stocks  and  shares.  And,  lastly,  it 
should  be  impressed  on  the  child  as  he  grows  up  that  the  only  way 
of  repaying  this  crushing  debt  (he  is  bom  in  fact  a  debtor)  is  to 
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make  up  his  mind  that  he  in  turn  will  do  something  for  posterity. 
The  family  ideal  for  the  child  is,  in  fact,  the  right  to  work  out  his 
own  destiny  balanced  by  the  intent  to  repay.  We  have  got  to 
insist  that  justice  means  book-keeping  by  double  entry.  In  no 
respect  is  this  clearer  than  in  our  relations  with  acquaintances  and 
friends.  True  friendship,  no  doubt,  keeps  no  accounts  except 
perhaps  in  its  head,  being  founded  on  the  spirit  of  trust,  but  that  is 
because  the  burden  of  obligation  has  been  transformed  into  the 
yoke  of  love. 

Civic  and  Humanitarian. — The  growing  sense  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  family,  of  the  incessant  action  and  reaction  of  friendships 
and  acquaintances,  should  prepare  the  more  mature  child  to  realise 
the  intimate  connection  between  all  individuals,  not  merely  in  his 
own  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  also  through  the  whole  State,  so 
that  he  grasps  the  fact  that  the  repercussion  of  a  single  act  of  his, 
like  a  stone  flung  into  a  pond,  ultimately  extends  through  the 
whole  body  politic.  He  will  thus  learn  to  realise  his  responsibility 
in  all  he  does.  Moreover,  a  properly  organised  school  is  an  admir- 
able object-lesson  in  giving  an  idea  of  the  State.  Its  strong 
traditions  of  esprit  de  corps  can  easily  pass  into  the  idea  of 
patriotism,  and  its  teaching  of  corporate  responsibility  is  capable 
of  similar  expression.  But  with  the  younger  children  we  possess 
an  excellent  ready-made  tool  in  history.  Alongside  of  the  cult  of 
the  family  we  have  only  to  encourage  the  cult  of  the  whole  ancestry 
of  the  race  by  encouraging  the  child's  instinct  for  hero-worship, 
our  only  care  being  to  choose  our  heroes  appropriately.  We  have 
only  to  show  the  child,  whether  it  be  France,  Germany,  or  England, 
what  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  have  gone  to  the  building  up  of 
his  country,  and  how  willingness  to  repay  in  his  turn  is  the  only 
way  of  meeting  this  crushing  and  intolerable  obligation.  I,  for  my 
port,  am  fully  convinced  that  the  normal  child  is  glad  to  acknow- 
ledge the  debt,  not  as  a  damnosa  hereditaSy  but  as  something  appealing 
to  all  that  is  highest  in  his  nature.  We  may  further  point  out  that 
if  the  game  of  each  man  for  himself  goes  on  on  a  large  scale  the 
country  must  inevitably  come  to  grief.  And,  lastly,  we  need  some 
humanitarian  teaching  to  prevent  the  national  sense  becoming  too 
chauvinist,  too  jingo,  by  reminding  the  pupil  that  all  men  are 
brothers. 

To  sum  up.  The  young  live  largely  in  the  ideal,  for  which  it  is 
the  function  of  the  educator  to  supply  the  framework.  The  under- 
lying ideals  of  moral  instruction  are  part  of  the  natural  aliment  for 
which  the  child's  soul  longs.  They  seem  to  me,  speaking  quite 
personally,  assimilable  with  the  various  religious  ideals  which,  to 
my  mind,  are  necessary  to  the  complete  spiritual  diet  of  the  child. 
And,  finally,  these  moral  ideals  should  be  based  on  the  intimate 
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relation  between  rights  and  duties  in  the  several  spheres,  personal, 
family,  social,  civic,  and  humanitarian. 


L'ACTIVITE  PHYSIQUE  ET  LE  PROBLEME  DE 
L'EDUCATION  MORALE 

Pae  m.  a.  genonceaux 

(Inspecteur  Principal  d'Enseignement  Primaire,  Belgique) 

BiEN  que  le  titre  IV.  du  Questionnaire  r6dige  en  vue  du  Congres 
de  Londres  ne  mentionne  que  les  "  Habitudes  prises  k  T^cole,"  nous 
croyons  qu'il  n  est  pas  sans  int6ret : 

I  °.  D'envisager  toutes  les  formes  de  Tactivit^  physique  (Mouve- 
ments  spontan^s ;  reflexes ;  instinct ;  habitude). 

2°.  De  d6terminer  la  relation  de  ohacune  de  ces  formes  avec 
rdcte  volontaire, 

3^  De  montrer  comment  les  formes  multiples  de  ractivite 
physique  int6ressent  le  probl^me  de  F^ducation  morale  et  sociale. 

I.    MOUVEMEXTS   SpONTANES. 

Les  mouvements  spontanes  sont  chronologiquement  les  plus 
eloign6s  de  Facte  volontaire  ;  mais  le  seul  fait  que  Fenfant  parvient 
d.  les  contenir  pendant  les  heures  de  classe,  prouve  que  ces  moure- 
ments  sont  susceptibles  d'une  certaine  Education.  Toutefois,  si  le 
sejour  en  classe  devait  trop  se  prolonger,  les  61eves  ne  seraient  plus 
mattres  de  ces  mouvements,  destines  k  ext6rioriser  la  surabondance 
de  vie  qui  s'accumule  en  eux,  et  le  desordre  s'ensuivrait. 

II  est  done  n6cessaire  de  couper,  par  de  frequentes  recreations, 
la  s6rie  des  exercices  didactiques  (cinq  minutes,  au  moins,  apres 
chaque  heure  de  cours). 

Recommandations. 

1.  Les  recreations  doivent  etre  libres.    Vouloir  regler,  pendant 
•  ce  temps,  Failure  des  ei^ves  serait  enlever  aux  mouvements  quails 

executent  leur  spontaneit6,  c'est-i-dire,  leur  raison  d'etre. 

Les  le9ons  de  gymnastique  donn^es  pendant  le  temps  de  la 
r6cr6ation  sont  done  condamnables. 

2.  Les  recreations  peuvent  6tre  bruyantes.  Lorsque  Fheure 
de  la  le9on  est  terminee  et  que  vient  le  moment  de  la  recreation, 
Fimpatience  se  lit  sur  tous  les  visages  et  il  faut  toute  Fautorite  du 
■professeur  pour  que  la  sortie  s'opere  en  bon  ordre.  Mais,  k  peine 
les  eidves  ont-ils  franchi  le  seuil  de  Fecole,  quo  les  oris  partent 
comme  des  fusees  et  que  les  courses,  les  bousculades,  les  sauts,  les 
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chants  se  succMent  sans  interruption.  O'est  le  trop-plein  des  forces 
physiques  longtemps  contenues,  c'est  Tenergie  accumul6e  dans  les 
muscles  oondanmfe  k  Tinaction,  qui  se  donnent  bruyamment  carr ifere. 
L'ensemble  de  ces  mouvements  spontan6s  cause  un  tapage  qui 
importune  les  yoisins,  scandalise  les  passants  et  fait  croire  au  public 
ignorant  que  des  Aleves  aussi  turbulents  k  la  cour  doivent  etre 
indisciplines  h  r6cole.  Or,  c'est  exactement  le  contraire  qui  est 
vrai :  plus  les  61^yes  ont  ete  tranquils  et  attentifs  pendant  la  le9on, 
plus  bruyante  sera  la  recreation  ! 

3.  La  punition  qui  consiste  i  priver  Tel^ve  turbulent  de  recrea- 
tion est  condamnable.  Cet  enfant  prouve  par  sa  turbulence  mdme 
qu'il  a  besoin,  plus  que  tout  autre,  de  recreation,  afin  de  pouvoir 
depeaser  la  surabondeince  de  vie  et  d'energie  qui  lui  procure  sa 
belle  sante  physique.  L'empScher  de  se  meler,  le  moment  venu, 
aux  jeux  de  ses  compagnons,  le  retenir  apr^s  la  classe,  lui  infliger 
des  punitions  ecrites  qui  Tobligeront  k  travailler  pendant  des  heures, 
peut-6tre,  k  la  maison  paternelle,  c'est  le  condamner  k  emmagasiner 
un  veritable  exc6s  de  forces  physiques  et  s'exposer  k  le  retrouver  le 
lendemain,  malgre  toutes  les  menaces,  plus  exaspere,  plus  turbulent, 
plus  indiscipline. 

Le  ma!tre  habile  ferme  les  yeux  sur  ces  espiegleries  inconscientes, 
que  les  instituteurs  inexperimentes  attribuent,  bien  k  tort,  k  la 
m4chanc€t6  de  Tenfant. 

Nous  nons  permettons  d'insister  sur  ce  point  qui  est  de  nature 
a  eclairer  "  Les  problemes  de  Tenfant  indiscipline  "  (titre  V.  du 
Questionnaire). 

4.  Surveillance  speciale  des  enfants  qui  ne  se  melent  pas  aux 
jeux  de  leurs  condisciples.  Ces  enfants  devraient  etre  soumis  k  une 
visits  medicale ;  ils  sent  malades,  le  plus  souvent,  et  requi^rent  des 
soins  speciaux. 

5.  Dans  la  rue  surtout,  11  devient  necessaire  de  soumettre  les 
mouvements  spontanes  k  la  volonte.  Par  un  acte  de  volonte, 
Tenfant  evitera :  les  jeux  dangereux  (pour  lui  ou  pour  autrui) ;  les 
atteintes  des  vehicules  (trains,  automobiles,  etc.). 

II.  Mouvements  Reflexes. 

La  plupart  des  reflexes  qui  servent  k  la  defense  et  k  la  conserva* 
tion  de  Tindividu  sont  plus  prompts  que  la  volonte :  nous  fermons 
les  yeux,  avant  de  le  vovloir,  chaque  fois  qu'un  corps  etranger  les 
menace  de  trop  pr^s,  ou  que  les  frappe,  subitement,  une  lumidre 
trop  vive. 

Mais,  k  c6te  de  ces  mouvements,  nettement  conservateurs,  inde- 
pendants  de  la  volonte,  il  est  des  reflexes  d'un  caract^re  moins 
imperatif  et  ces  derniers  doivent  particulierement  retenir  I'attention 
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de  Teducateur  ;  le  b&illemeDt,  le  rire  coavulsif,  les  pleurs,  les  cris  de 
joie  et  de  douleur  sont  des  reflexes  auxquels  les  natures  frustes 
n'opposent  aucune  resistance,  tandis  que  par  un  effort  de  volonte 
r&sultant  de  Teducation,  Thomme  arrive  k  les  dominer  presque 
compl^tement :  ''  Au  recit  du  mSine  fait  plaisant/'  disait  Madame  de 
S6yigne,  ''  on  voit  le  sourire  discret  des  botes  du  salon  et  Ton  enknd 
le  rire  bruyant  des  gens  de  Toffice." 

III.  Instinct. 

L'instinct,  qui  comprend  toutes  les  tendances  naturelles  des 
Stres  anim6s  est,  dit-on,  aveugle  et  fatal,  mais  il  Test  k  un  d^ 
moindre  que  le  r68exe,  avec  lequel  il  a  des  liens  de  parente  tr^ 
6troits.  Si  Ton  observe  Tinstinct  des  animaux  sauvages,  ceux  chez 
lesquels  il  risque  le  moins  d'etre  d6natur6,  on  constate  qu'il  est,  sous 
I'inflUence  de  circonstances  fortuites,  susceptible  de  modifications. 
L'hirondelle  qui  attache  son  nid  k  un  mur  ext6rieur,  leferme  complete- 
ment,  sauf  une  ouverture  destin^e  a  lui  livrer  passage.  Si  ce  nid 
vient  a  etre  detruit  et  que  I'oiseau  le  reconstruise  sous  un  hangar 
le  nid  nouveau  se  composera  uniquement  du  vase  destine  k  h 
reception  des  oeufis  et  il  n'aura  pas  de  toit. 

Sans  entrer  dans  des  details  d'ex6cution  que  ne  comporte  pas  le 
cadre  de  cette  ^tude,  nous  ferons  les  remarques  suivantes : 

I**.  L'instinct  de  rhomme  s'6tant  denature  en  plus  d'un  point 
d'une  fa9on  malheureuse,  T^ducateur  doit  s'efforcer  de  r&igir  avec 
perseverance  et  fermete,  en  faisant  d'abord  appel  k  la  raison  et  a 
la  volont6  de  I'enfant :  la  creation  de  Tenseignement  antialcoolique 
et  des  societ^s  scolaires  de  temperance  constitue  une  heureiise 
application  de  cette  theorie.  11  s'agit  effectivement,  en  Toccurrence, 
de  r^agir,  de  remonter  le  courant  et  de  ramener  par  Stapes  tindiiui 
perverti  du  boire  k  sa  portee  primitive  naturelle,  savoir :  boire  dans 
les  limites  de  la  soif ;  ne  rien  boire  dB  nuisible  k  la  sant6. 

2**.  Dans  d'autres  circonstances,  le  but  k  atteindre  sera  de 
soumettre  certaines  manifestations  de  Tinstinct  k  la  volonte,  celle-ci 
6tant  soutenue  par  quelque  sentiment  noble  et  61ev6. 

IV.  L'Habitdde. 

L'origine  de  I'habitude  est  lacte  volontaire.  Mais, a mesure que 
les  actes  se  rSpetent,  iis  s'affranchissent  progressivement  de  la 
volonte  et  ils  finissent  par  devenir  inconscients. 

L'activit6  physique  de  Thomme  accuse  ainsi  une  tendance  mar- 
quee k  se  restreindre  et  k  se  renfermer  dans  ses  trois  formes  les  plus 
anciennes:  Tacte  volontaire  se  fond  dans  I'habitude  et  celle-ci, 
qu'Aristote  appelait  "  une  seconde  nature,"  remonte  sans  cesse  vers 
la  premiere  nature  qui  est  Tinstinct. 
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En  appliquant  ce  qui  precMe  k  la  lutte  antialcoolique,  dont 
nous  avons  parl6,  on  pent  dire  que  si  T^cole  parvient  k  convaincre  la 
jeunesse  des  dangers  de  I'alcool  et  k  lui  faire  prendre  la  ferme 
resolution  d'6viter,  autant  que  possible,  I'usage  de  ce  poison,  la  lutte, 
aujourd'hui  bien  amorcte,  produira  le  r6sultat  suivant :  la  generation 
actuelle  deviendra  temp6rante  par  volontS;  la  generation  prochaine 
sera  temp^rante  par  habitude  et  la  troisi^me  le  sera  par  instinct. 

Or,  Tun  des  caractdres  de  I'instinct  6tant  h6redite,  la  quatri^me 
generation  et  les  suivantes  seront  naturellement  sobres ! 

Les  psycbologues  sont  unanimes  k  declarer  que  si  la  repetition 
fortifie  et  enracine  Thabitude,  c'est  le  premier  acte  qui  la  cree. 

Cette  constatation  fait  mentir  le  proverbe  :  "  Une  fois  n'est  pas 
coutume  "  et  donne  raison  k  cet  autre  :  "  II  n'y  a  que  le  premier  pas 
qui  coiite."  EUe  justifie  aussi  Tadage  latin  :  "  In  principiis  obsta." 
Elle  etablit  enfin  la  terrible  responsabilite  des  eduoateurs,  dont  la 
sollicitude  doit  Stre  sans  cesse  en  eveil  pour  ne  laisser  poser  que  des 
actes  qui  seront  les  premiers  jalons  de  bonnes  habitudes  et  pour 
empecher  ceux  qui  pen  vent  devenir  la  source  d'habitudes  per  verses. 

Plusieurs  auteurs  classent  les  habitudes  en  actives  et  passives, 
D'autres,  et  nous  partageons  leur  avis,  estiment  qu'il  n'y  a  en  r^alite 
que  des  habitudes,  mais  que  nos  actes  volontaires  produisent  en  nous 
des  etats  plus  ou  moins  passi&,  dont  nous  subissons  Tinfluence. 

Seulement,  tandis  que  les  actes  se  renforcent  k  mesure  qu'ils  se 
repetent,  les  impressions  vont  s*affaiblissant  et  tendent  k  disparaitre. 

Ce  phenom&ne,  qui  se  manifesto  dans  la  vie  de  tant  de  mani^res 
diverses,  est  digne  de  retenir  toute  Fatten tion  de  Teducateur: 

A.  L'eloge  ou  la  recompense,  le  bl&me  ou  la  punition,  octroy^ 
avec  tact  et  mesure,  font  une  vive  impression  sur  I'enfant  et  sont  un 
adjuvant  precieux  dans  Toeuvre  de  Teducation. 

S'il  en  est  fait  un  usage  trop  frequent,  Timpression  passive 
s'affaiblit  graduellement — disparait  memo — et  le  but  est  manque ! 

B.  Le  spectacle  d'une  chose  reprehensible  revoke  k  premiere 
vue  la  conscience  de  Tenfant,  de  la  jeune  fille,  du  jeune  homme  bien 
eleves ;  si  Tacte  mauvais  se  repete  en  leur  presence,  Timpression  de 
vif  deplaisir  ou  de  dego6t  d'abord  eprouvee,  ira  s'aflFaiblissant  et 
finira  par  faire  place  k  Tindifference.  Qui  sait  si,  I'esprit  d'imitation 
aidant,  ils  ne  commettront  pas  eux-mSmes,  et  sans  scrupule,  Facte 
dont  la  vue  premiere  leur  avait  inspire  une  sainte  horreur  ? 

La  maxime  :  "  Le  mauvais  exemple  est  pemicieux  "  se  trouve 
scientifiquement  demontree. 

LTiabitude  est  done  un  levier  d'une  puissance  irresistible,  qui 
domine  toute  Teducation  et  qui  donne  aux  maitres  Tassurance  con- 
solante  que  tout  acte  bien  pose  facilite  les  suivants  et  qu'aucun 
effort  utile  n'est  perdu  pour  1  enfant. 

lie  rfeglemept  soolaire,  le  prograuime-type  des  ecoles  primaires 
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et  diffSrentes  instructions  du  Gouvemement  beige  indiquent  aux 
instituteurs  le  faisceau  d'habitudes  sp6ciales  dont  ils  doivent  armer 
^enfant  avant  de  le  lanoer  dans  le  torrent  de  la  vie  socials : 

A.  Education  Physiquk. 

Habitiier  Tenfant : 

1°.  A  la  propret6  corporelle  (visite  bi-quotidienne  de  proprete 
prescrite  par  Tart.  30  du  riglement;  Programme  d'hygiSne) ; 

2^.  A  vivre  dans  les  conditions  les  plus  favorables  au  maintieD 
de  la  sant6  (art.  26,  29,  paragr.  2,  36,  48  &  49  du  reglement; 
Programme  d'hygiSne) ; 

3^.  A  la  notion  du  rhythme ;  k  Tindependance,  la  precision, 
r^nergie,  Tamplitude  et  la  grftce  des  mouvements  corporels  (Pro- 
gramme de  gymnastique) ; 

4^.  A  avoir  ''  une  articulation  nette  et  distinct^  et  une  prononcia- 
tion  correcte  et  pure  "  (observation  du  programme  de  lecture) ; 

5^.  A  rhabiletS  manuelle  (pliage,  decoupage,  cartonnage,  travail 
du  bois,  travail  k  laiguille,  dessin,  Icriture) ; 

6^  A  la  justesse  du  coup  d'oeil  (programme  de  dessin). 

B.  Education  Intbllectuelle. 

Par  I'enseignement  des  diff6rentes  branches  du  programme, 
habituer  I'enfant : 

A  I'esprit  d'observation,  de  reflexion,  d'invention ;  a  expriraer 
simplement,  mais  correctement,  ses  propres  observations,  ses  propres 
jugements;  k  acquerir  des  notions  exactes  (art.  2  du  reglement). 

C.  Education  Morale  et  Sociale. 

Abstraction  faite  du  cours  special  de  religion  et  de  morale, 
babituer  Tenfant : 

1°.  Ala  pratique  de  la  vertu  :  en  nfe  negligeant  aucune  occasion 
de  lui  inculquer  les  pr6ceptes  de  la  morale  (art.  i,  paragr.  2  du 
reglement) ; 

2°.  Au  sentiment  du  devoir  (id.)  ; 

3°.  Au  patriotisme :  en  ne  n6gligeant  aucune  occasion  de  lui 
inspirer  "  I'amour  de  la  patrie,  le  respect  des  institutions  nationales, 
Tattachement  aux  libertes  constitutionnelles  "  (id.)  ; 

4^.  A  la  tolerance :  en  s'abstenant  devant  lui  de  toute  attaque 
contre  les  convictions  religieuses  des  families  (id.  paragr.  3) ; 

5°.  Aux  bonnes  manieres :  en  lui  faisant  observer,  en  tout  temps, 
les  regies  de  la  bienseance  (id.  paragr.  4) ; 

6^  A  la  circonspection  :  ^laprudence(circ.rain.  du  lodfcembre 
1907,  indiquant  les  mesures  k  prendre  pour  proteger  les  enfant^ 
goutre  les  attentats) ; 
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7°.  A  Tordre,  k  la  r6gularite,  k  la  ponctualite  (art.  i,  3,  12,  17, 
31,  46,  paragr.  i,  47,  48  &  50  du  rfeglement) ; 

8®.  Au  sentiment  esth^tique  (programme  de  langue  maternelle, 
de  chant,  de  dessin,  de  travail  manuel,  de  gymnastique ;  collections 
d'images  artistiques) ; 

9**.  A  la  pr6voyance :  par  Tepargne  scolaire,  les  mutualites  de 
secours  et  de  retraite  (instructions  du  Gouvemement) ; 

10^.  A  la  temperance :  par  Tenseignement  antialcoolique  et  les 
societ^s  scolaires  ou  post-scolaires  de  temperance  (id.); 

11°.  A  la  sociability :  respect  de  la  verit6,  de  Tautorite,  de  la 
propriete ;  societies  de  petits  protecteurs  des  animaux,  des  arbres, 
plantations  et  monuments ;  respect  des  trains  en  marche ;  precau- 
tions en  vue  d'eviter  les  accidents  d'automobiles,  etc.  (id.). 

II  nous  reste  k  examinef  les  conditions  dans  lesquelles  doit  se 
trouver  Fenfant  pour  que  les  differentes  formes  de  son  activite 
physique  se  manifestent,  dans  le  cours  de  sa  vie,  avec  le  maximum  de 
profit — materiel  et  moral. 

Nous  avons  montre  que  tons  les  mouvements  resultant  de  cette 
activite  sont  aveugles,  par  nature,  ou  tendent  k  le  devenir :  les 
mouvements  spontanes  et  les  reflexes  conservateurs  echappent  k 
Taction  de  la  volonte ;  les  autres  reflexes  et  I'instinct  y  echappent 
aussi,  presque  compl^tement ;  Thabitude  elle-meme,  bien  que  unique- 
ment  volontaire  au  debut,  secoue  sans  cesse  le  joug  et  finit  par 
s  affranchir  k  peu  pr^s  totalement  de  la  tutelle  de  la  volonte. 

II  importe  done  au  plus  haut  point  que  Ton  reagisse  centre  la 
torpeur  morale  qui  menace  Thumanite  et  que  Teducateur  s'attache 
a  developper  et  k  fortifier  chez  Tenfant  la  volonte  qui  est  le  veritable 
ressort  de  la  vie  intelligente.  II  faut  que  cette  precieuse  faculte 
soit,  sous  peine  de  decheance,  assez  forte  pour  contenir  dans  les 
limites  de  la  saine  raison  les  mouvements  naturels  resultant  des 
reflexes  et  de  Tinstinct,  et  pour  servir  de  contrepoids  aux  mouve- 
ments resultant  de  I'habitude.  L'enfant  ou  Tadulte  chez  lequel  la 
puissance  de  Thabitude  se  developpe  librement,  sans  rencontrer 
d'antagonisme  dans  la  volonte  et  dans  Tintelligence,  ne  tarde  pas  k 
tomber  dans  la  passion  ou  dans  la  routine. 

Comme  conclusion,  nous  dirons  aux  educateurs :  Soyez  vigilants 
et  que  votre  sollicitude  soit  constante,  pour  surveiller  chez  les  enfants 
la  formation  des  premieres  habitudes,  dont  le  pl\  persiste  souvent 
pendant  toute  la  vie. 

Vous  petrissez  ceux  qui  demain  seront  le  peuple  et  les  enfants 
qui  composent  votre  auditoire  sont  dej4  des  hommes :  *'  Le  chene  est 
toute  entier  dans  le  gland  "  disait  Pestalozzi.  Et  Gladstone :  "  Un 
homme  est  boutonne  dans  la  veste  du  gar^onnet  qui  s'assied  pour  la 
premiere  fois  sur  les  bancs  de  Tecole." 

JTe  considerez  pas  seulement  les  habitudes  k  faire  contractor  pur 
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vos  61dves :  examinez  aussi  la  question  au  point  de  vne  subjectif  et 
efforcez-vous  d*acqu6rir  vous-mfimes  de  bonnes  habitudes :  ordre, 
exactitude,  amour  du  travail,  vertus  professionnelles,  yertus  morales. 
D6fiez-yous  de  la  passion  connue  de  la  routine  et  ne  yous  laissez  pas 
envahir  par  ce  que  les  Am6ricains  appellent  *'the  profesgional 
ankyloseJ' 

Pour  vos  el^ves  comme  pour  yous,  les  bonnes  habitudes  sent 
pr6cieuses  a  acqu6rir  et  k  conserver,  mais  il  importe  davantage 
encore  que  vous  ayez  une  volont6  ferme  et  que  vous  cultiviez  avec 
un  Boin  jaloux  chez  les  enfants  et  chez  les  jeunes  gens  cette  precieuse 
faculty,  qui  leur  donnera  la  libert6  de  Tesprit  et  du  caract^re, 
absolument  n6cessaires  pour  conserver  la  main  haute  sur  leurs 
habitudes. 

Avoir  de  bonnes  habitudes  et  rester  le  maitre  de  ses  habitudes: 
voili  le  secret  de  ceux  qui  rencontrent  le  bonheur  dans  la  vie ! 


THE   MORAL   EFFECTS   OF  PHYSICAL   TRAINING 

By  Colonel  G.  M.  ONSLOW  (Hon.  Treasurer),  and  EUGENE  SULLY 
(Hon.  Sec.  National  Physical  Recreation  Society) 

''  It  is  the  teaching  of  gymnastics  proper  on  which  you  must  insist, 
for  gymnastics  possess  this  incomparable  superiority  to  all  other 
exercises  of  the  body — that  they  are  the  only  method  of  physical 
culture ;  they  alone  comprehend  a  collection  of  exercises  which 
enable  one  to  control  each  division  of  the  muscular  apparatus; 
they  alone  are  able  to  put  into  action  a  definite  physiological  group, 
so  as  to  carry  out  in  it  special  indications  ;  they  alone,  in  a  word, 
are  able  to  graduate  muscular  effort,  and  to  vary  it  within  the  widest 
limits.  They  measure  it — they  proportion  it,  so  to  speak — with 
marvellous  precision,  and,  therefore,  they  are  equally  beneficial  to 
the  feeblest  natures  and  the  most  vigorous  constitutions.'' 

In  using  the  words  physical  training  it  is  necessary  to  define 
strictly  what  is  meant  by  them.  By  "  Physical  Training  "  is  not 
meant  games,  athletics,  nor  recreational  outdoor  pastimes,  nor  sport; 
although  these  are  valuable  adjuncts  for  health  when  partaken  of 
in  strict  moderation. 

The  words  strand  for  gymnastic  apparatus  movements  plus 
various  floor  exercises,  as  taught  in  our  gymnasia  by  specially 
trained  teachers.  The  various  movements,  exercises,  &c.,  which 
include  also  numerous  ''  gymnasium  "  games,  are  quite  sufficient 
for  all-round  scientific,  rational  and  harmonious  development  of  the 
human  frame,  in  accordance  with  physiological  law ;  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  results  of  systematic  "  gymnasium  "  work  is  the  dis- 
cipline acquired,  that  mental  and  moral  quality  absolutely  essential 
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to  a  nation  or  people  in  order  that  it  may  become  poBsible  for 
them  to  attain  any  real  and  lasting  success,  and  as  you  can  only 
get  at  a  nation  through  the  individual,  you  must  educate  the 
unit. 

Delving  to  the  bed-rock  of  the  subject,  one  is  forced  to  admit 
that  very  many  games  in  themselves  tend  to  selfishness,  nor  do 
they,  unless  under  ideal  and  judicious  supervision,  make  for  dis- 
cipline, for  it  is  each  for  himself  instead  of  all  for  a  common 
objective.  Boys  and  girls  fed,  physically,  on  games  only,  from 
their  youth  up,  are  pretty  sure  to  become  selfish.  If  they  do  not 
become  so  it  will  be  in  spite  of,  not  because  of  games.  The  exception 
will  only  go  to  prove  the  rule. 

In  the  present  day  school  games  are  but  too  often  made  a 
business  rather  than  a  recreation,  thereby  losing  their  raison  d'Stre. 
The  cricketer,  for  instance,  playing  only  with  his  "  average "  in 
view,  is  a  sad  example,  and  such  a  practice  should  be  strongly 
discouraged. 

To  play  is  a  healthy  natural  inborn  instinct,  and  what  is 
necessary  is  to  see  that  the  young,  especially  of  the  poorer  classes, 
have  time  and  opportunity  for  playing,  and  to  so  direct  and  organise 
it  that  it  remains  a  recreation  and  does  not  become  a  task. 

The  vast  difference  between  games,  atheltics,  etc.,  and  scientific 
physicfd  training  is,  that  in  the  former  the  stimulus  comes  from 
vnihmit,  in  the  latter  from  within.  The  British  people  do  not 
realise  this  all-important  difference ;  if  they  did,  they  would  insist 
upon  every  boy  and  girl  (as  ever-practical  Germany  does)  going  to 
the  gymnasium  class,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

History  elearly  teaches  us  that  the  physical  superiority  of  the 
(Germans  contributed  greatly  to  their  overthrow  of  the  French  in 
1870,  and  this  was  due  to  their  practical  application  of  the  science 
of  gymnastics  from  the  days  of  the  reformer  Jahn,  who  attributed 
the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  by  the  French  at  Jena  in  1806  to 
physical  defects  on  the  part  of  the  former.  That  Gambetta  realised 
this,  is  shown  by  a  speech  that  he  made  at  Bordeaux  in  1871,  with 
the  result  that  since  1872-3  gymnastics  have  been  incorporated  as 
a  compulsory  subject  into  the  French  educational  curriculum,  and 
with  splendid  results :  for  the  manner  in  which  that  country  has 
since  successfully  emerged  from  great  political  and  other  difficulties, 
goes  to  prove  that  the  great  benefits  accruing  from  gymnastics  and 
rational  physical  training,  are  steadiness,  strength  and  self-control, 
and  these  are  qualities  that  the  French  have  shown  they  are 
possessed  of  on  several  great  occasions  recently. 

The  practice  of  gymnastics  cultivates,  encourages  and  promotes 
temperance,  obedience,  courage,  discipline,  and  other  qualities 
essential  to  the  making  of  patriotic   citizens;  and  for   a  nation 
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or  nations  so  equipped,  who  are  of  one  mind,  and  working  for  a 
common  end,  there  is  nothing  (humanly  speaking)  that  cannot  be 
attained. 

A  concrete  example  of  the  disciplinarian  value  of  drill  is,  that 
a  3'ear  or  so  ago  a  member  of  our  National  Physical  Recreation 
Society  took  a  squad  of  twenty-two  London  factory  girls  to  Apel- 
doorn,  to  demonstrate  the  British  system  of  drill  at  the  Dutch 
National  Gymnastic  Fete.  The  girls  were  received  with  every 
possible  honour,  a  sentry  placed  outside  their  dwelling-house,  and 
flowers  were  strewn  upon  them  as  they  marched  in  procession.  They 
were  bombarded  with  compliments,  drove  about  the  place  in  carriages, 
and  in  their  drill  performance  were  greeted  with  intense  enthusiasm; 
yet  they  kept  their  heads,  exhibited  splendid  self-control,  and  their 
behaviour  was  altogether  admirable.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  all 
this  was  the  direct  result  of  their  having  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of 
discipline  instilled  into  their  minds  while  attending  for  many  years 
their  drill  classes.  The  Dutch  holiday  to  those  tired  toilers  of  the 
city  was  indeed  a  foretaste  of  Paradise  ! 

It  is  time  England  was  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  urgency  of 
physical  training,  since  every  country  in  Europe  has  already 
nationalised  a  system  of  gymnastics.  Let  us  hope  we  do  not 
require  a  Jena  or  Sedan  to  force  us  to  do  what  most  countries  have 
had  to  do  after  a  devastating  war. 

Japan  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  people  disciplined,  a 
nation  of  one  mind,  and  determined  to  do  what  is  necessary  for 
the  sinking  of  self  for  the  advancement  of  the  Empire.  Beacons- 
field  once  said,  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall  in  Manchester,  "  After  all,  the 
first  consideration  of  a  Minister  should  be  the  health  of  the 
people"  ;  he  also  said  **  the  youth  of  the  nation  are  the  trustees  of 
posterity  "  I 

To  be  strong  one  must  exercise;  therefore  we  should  make 
national  physical  training  a  compulsory  subject  of  the  first  import- 
ance; let  us  institute  physical  tests.  The  prophets  say  a  great 
European  war  looms  in  the  near  future.  To  prevent  war  train 
physically  every  man,  for  only  the  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his 
house.  To  keep  our  race  sound  and  vigorous  we  must  properly 
train  our  girls  also,  the  mothers,  remember,  of  generations  to 
come. 

The  proper  cultivation  of  the  physical  powers  is  imperative  to 
enable  us  to  undergo  the  trials  and  hardships  of  the  arduous  every- 
day life  struggle  in  which  we  are  all  engaged  to  prepare  us  to 
manfully  fight  the  battle  for  existence,  taxing,  as  it  too  often  does, 
all  our  moral,  mental,  and  bodily  powers  of  endurance;  and 
you  may  rely  upon  it,  that  when  the  day  of  fierce  conflict  with  the 
troubles  and  anxieties  of  this  life  copies — as  it  4oes  poipe  to  all  of 
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us,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree — tbe  man  in  whose  person  is  com- 
bined the  sound  mind  and  sound  body,  is  the  man  who  stands  the 
best  chance  of  conquering  and  overcoming  all  difficulties. 

The  nation  forearmed  and  prepared  by  systematic  bodily 
exercise  and  universal  physical  training,  is,  humanly  speaking  and 
by  the  great  survival  law,  the  only  one  likely  to  emerge  victorious 
from  enervation  within^  or  invasion  from  without ;  and  any  nation 
to-day  wilfully  neglecting  national  physical  training  is  exposing 
itself  to  disaster  in  the  future.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  grave  and  serious  penalty  for  its  blind 
and  selfish  folly. 


LES   RAPPORTS   DE  L'EDUCATION  ESTHETIQUE 
ET   DE  ^EDUCATION  MORALE 

Par  M.  marcel  BRAUNSCHVIG 
(Professeur  au  Lyc6e  de  Toulouse) 

Entreprendre  r6ducation  esth6tique  de  la  jeunesse,  c'est  travaiUer 
par  la  memo  k  son  education  morale.  Car  le  beau  et  le  bien  sont 
unis  par  les  liens  d'une  amiti^  fratemelle.  Mais  il  importe  de 
determiner  nettement  en  quoi  consiste  au  juste  cette  union  de 
Tart  et  de  la  morale.  Et,  pour  cela,  il  nous  parait  indispensable 
de  relever  d'abord  une  double  erreur  souvent  commise :  Terreur  de 
ceux  qui,  subordonnant  Tart  k  la  morale,  voudraient  faire  de  Tart  la 
peinture  exclusive  du  bien ;  et  Terreur  de  ceux  qui,  subordonnant 
la  morale  k  Tart,  souhaiteraient  de  voir  la  morale  se  fonder  unique- 
ment  sur  le  culte  du  beau. 

Pour  notre  part,  nous  estimons  que  Tart  perd  sa  raison  d'etre  s'il  se 
propose  un  autre  but  qu'un  but  esthetique.  Sans  doute  il  ne  saurait 
impunement  braver  ''Thonnetet^,"  car  blessant  en  nous  des  instincts 
profonds,  il  se  heurterait  a  une  resistance  invincible.  Mais  les 
exigences  de  la  morality  lui  tracent  simplement  des  limites  qu'il  ne 
doit  point  franchir :  il  ne  doit  pas  aller  centre  la  moralite ;  mais  il 
n'a  pas  k  se  subordonner  a  elle.  II  est  d'ailleurs  curieux  d'observer 
qu'&  vouloir  etre  moral.  Tart  perd  sa  vertu  moralisatrice  elle-mSme, 
en  meme  temps  que  sa  valeur  esthetique.  La  litterature  et  Tart 
destines  aux  enfants  ont  precis6ment  eu  le  tort  de  trop  souvent  se 
preoccuper  d'etre  avant  tout  moraux  ;  et  c'est  en  grand  partie  pour 
cette  raison  qu'ils  plaisent  en  general  si  peu  au  public  auquel  ils 
s'adressent.  Trop  d'auteurs  de  livres  et  d'images  pour  enfants  se 
croient  obliges  de  repr&enter  toujours  la  vertu  recompens^e  et  le 
vice  puni.     Mais  les  jeunes  esprits  sentent  confusement  tout  ce 
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qu'il  y  a  d'artificiel  dans  une  telle  peinture  et  trJs  vite  s'en  d6gofl- 
tent.  II  est  du  reste  permis  de  se  demander  dans  quelle  mesure 
des  oeuvres  de  ce  genre  sont  vraiment  morales.  Montrer  aux 
enfants  le  bonheur  qui  accompagne  fiddlement  la vertu  et  Imfortune 
qui  infailliblement  suit  le  vice,  c'est  d'abord  leur  doimer  une  idee 
bien  inexacte  de  la  vie  et  de  la  sorte  leur  preparer  pour  plus  tard 
de  douloureuses  deceptions.  C'est  aussi  leur  representor  la  vertu 
oomme  un  "  bon  placement,**  le  vice  comme  un  *'  mauvais  calcul " ; 
c'est  leur  faire  aimer  la  premiere  et  d6tester  le  second,  non  pour  eux- 
memes  mais  simplement  pour  leurs  resultats  avantageux  ou  d6savan- 
tageux.  Une  telle  conception  de  la  vie  ne  saurait  avoir  pratique- 
ment  d'autre  effet  que  de  conduire  au  bien  par  le  chemin  de 
rinter^t. 

S'il  ne  faut  pas  que  Tart  se  soucie  par  trop  d'etre  moral,  il  ne 
faut  pas  davantage  que  la  morale  veuille  uniquement  s'appuyer 
sur  le  culte  du  beau,  C'est  une  question  bien  sou  vent  debattue — et 
que  nous  ne  pOuvons  pas  nous  charger  de  trancher  ici — que  celle  de 
savoir  si  une  morale  fondee  sur  le  seul  amour  de  la  beaut6  est  possible. 
Du  moins,  ce  que  Thistoire  nous  autorise  k  affirmer,  c'est  que  la  pire 
depravation  morale  pent  tres  bien  chez  un  peuple  entier  s'unir  au 
culte  raffine  de  I'art.  Temoin  Tltalie  de  la  Renaissance,  dont  Burk- 
ardt  a  magistralement  depeint  la  civilisation  brillante,  mais  corrom- 
pue.  On  voit  par  ce  tableau  de  la  soci^te  italienne  au  temps  de 
Borgia  jusqu'oii  pent  mener  r^garement  de  Timagination,  quand 
c'est  k  cette  faculty  inconsistante  que  I'on  a  abandonn^  la  direction 
de  la  vie.  L'exp6rience  quotidienne  est  aussi  Ik  pour  nous  montrer 
qu'en  certains  individus  la  predominance  absolue  du  sentiment  de 
I'art  produit  un  singulier  obscurcissement  du  sens  de  la  moraliti.  A 
tout  juger  du  point  de  vue  de  la  beaute,  on  en  vient  a  excuser  les 
pires  actions,  si  elles  sont  accompagn6es  de  ''beaux  gestes";  on  cul- 
tive  en  soi-meme  certains  formes  de  vie,  afin  de  cueillir  les  "  fleurs 
du  mal"  aux  parfums  ^tranges.  De  plus,  I'abus  de  la  contemplation 
esth6tique  rend  impropre  k  la  vie  sociale;  il  nous  detoume  de 
Taction  et  nous  habitue  a  prendre  en  face  des  realit6s  de  Texistence 
une  attitude  de  d6tachement.  VoiUi  ou  nous  conduit  le  culte  trop 
ardent  de  la  beaut6,  lorsqu'il  devient  la  r^gle  de  tous  nos  jugements 
et  le  mobile  de  toutes  nos  actions :  il  fait  de  nous  des  "  esthetes " 
raffin6s  et  d'egolstes  '*  dilettantes." 

Nous  ne  pouvons  done  pas  plus  approuver  un  art  moralisateur, 
d6nu6  de  tout  caractSre  artistique,  qu'une  morale  esth6tique,  depour- 
vue  de  toute  valeur  morale.  L'art  ne  doit  pas  plus  se  subordonner 
k  la  morale,  que  la  morale  ne  doit  se  subordonner  k  l'art.  Mais, 
tout  en  demeurant  ind^pendants  I'un  de  I'autre,  l'art  et  la  morale 
peuvent  n^anmoins  se  rejoindre. 

Comment  r^ducation  esth^tique  est-elle  susceptible  d^  devepir 
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Tauxiliaire  precieux  de  la  moralite?  Simplement  en  rendant  la 
jeunesse  capable  d'6prouver  des  joies  esth6tiques.  Entre  toutes  les 
jouissances,  qui  le  long  de  la  vie  s'ofFrent  k  Thomme,  il  n'en  est 
assur^ment  pas  de  plus  saines  que  les  jouissances  de  Tart.  Or,  c'est 
bien  souvent  faute  de  plaisirs  delicats  que  rbomme  en  cherche  de 
grossiers  dans  le  vice.  Et  non  seulement  les  joies  esthetiques  diB- 
pensent  d'en  d^sirer  d'autres  moins  nobles,  mais  encore  on  pent  dire 
qu'elles  rendent  T&me  incapable  de  trouver  en  ces  demidres  la 
moindre  satisfaction  durable.  Car  I'amour  de  la  beaut6  met  k  tout 
jamais  en  nous  une  d^licatesse  qui  nous  inspire  une  sainte  repulsion 
pour  le  vice  plein  de  laideur.  Ajoutez  enfin  qu'en  travaillant  k  la 
culture  de  la  sensibility  artistique  on  entretient  le  feu  sacre  du 
coeur,  d'otL  naissent  les  passions  g^nereuses  et  les  61ans  spontan^. 
On  met  ainsi  Vkme  de  la  jeunesse  k  Tabri  des  dangers  que  pburrait 
lui  faire  courir  une  Education  purement  intellectualiste,  m^re  du 
scepticisme  d6bilitant  et  des  volontes  dSfaillantes. 

Sans  penser  que  Tamour  du  beau  puisse  §tre  le  seul  appui  de  la 
morale,  il  est  permis  d'affirmer  du  moins  que  celle-ci  pent  trouver 
dans  le  sentiment  estbetique  un  soutien  qui  n'est  pas  sans  valeur. 
M^  Teducation  esthetique  elle-meme,  comme  nous  Tavons  vu, 
deviendrait  funeste  pour  la  morality  si  elle  s'effor<jait  d'inculquer  k 
Tenfant  un  amour  exager6  du  beau.  Egalement  61oignes  d'une  juste 
conception  pedagogique  nous  semblent  etre  ceux  qui  jugent  superflue 
r^ducation  esthetique  de  Tenfance  et  ceux  qui  voudraient  la  voir 
predominante.  Elle  nous  apparait  comme  Tindispensable  comple- 
ment de  toute  Education  g6n6rale  bien  comprise  ;  mais  encore  faut-il 
ne  jamais  oublier  qu'elle  n'est  qu'un  complement.  En  somme,  dans 
r^ucation  comme  dans  la  vie,  I'art  et  la  beaut^  ne  sauraient  avoir 
droit  qu'&  une  place  secondaire,  bien  qu'importante  encore  :  ils 
doivent  occuper  seulement,  selon  le  mot  de  Spencer,  les  "  heures  de 
loisir."  Ainsi  mise  k  sa  vraie  place,  T^ducation  esthetique  concourra 
precieusement  k  Teducation  morale  de  la  jeunesse. 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  ^ESTHETTC  AND 
MORAL  EDUCATION 

By  WILLIAM  JOLLY 
(Emeritus  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools) 

There  is  one  powerful  handmaid  to  Moral  Education,  the  training 
of  the  aesthetic  faculties,  the  importance  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
not  sufficiently  realised.  JSsthetic  training  should  accompany  that 
of  the  moral  faculties  throughout.  Without  it,  moral  training 
cannot  reach  its  full  fruition,  but  will  be  wanting  in  some  of  the 
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highest  and  sweetest  elements  of  the  moral  character  we  aim  at 
formmg  in  our  children. 

The  sesthetic  faculties  are  those  that  afford  aesthetic  pleasure, 
delight  in  the  beautiful  in  all  its  forms.  Their  training  may  be 
shortly  summarised  as  the  training  of  taste.  Taste  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  scientifically  to  define. 

It  may  be  sufficiently  expressed  as  "  sympathetic  admiration  of 
the  beautiful  and  sublime" ;  as  "  delight  in  the  ideal " ;  and,  by 
Ruskin,  as  **  the  instantaneous  preference  of  the  noble  thing  to«the 
ignoble." 

These  definitions  at  once  show  the  relation  of  the  aesthetic 
faculties  to  the  moral;  and  their  very  expression  proves  the 
intimate  connection  of  the  one  with  the  other. 

The  aesthetic  emotion  exhibits  itself  in  three  chief  directions, 
according  to  the  mediums  of  its  manifestation — through  the  ear, 
through  the  eye,  and  through  conduct.  The  two  chieif  organs  of 
sense  give  origin  to  two  main  groups  of  the  fine  arts,  which  they 
create : 

(a)  The  Arts  of  the  Ear. — Music  and  Poetry, 
(b)  The  Arts  of  the  Eye. — Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture, 

The  application  and  results  of  taste  to  the  regulation  of  conduct  may 
be  best  summarised  as  culture  in  all  its  forms. 

1.  Music. — Of  all  these  divisions  of  the  Fine  Arts,  none  has 
been  more  utilised  in  school  than  music ;  and  since  the  passing  of 
the  English  Education  Act  of  1870  and  the  Scotch  of  1872,  none 
has  made  more  marked  improvement  in  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  in  executive  power.  The  influence  of  music,  as  one  of  the 
most  potent  over  human  nature,  is  too  well  known  and  acknow- 
ledged to  be  here  insisted  on. 

2.  Poetry. — Next  to  music,  no  subject,  perhaps,  has  made 
more  marked  advance,  during  the  same  period,  than  the  study  and 
recitation  of  poetry,  for  which  also  special  grants  have  been  made 
to  schools.  Poetry,  when  properly  selected,  is  of  peculiar  attraction 
to  the  young,  and  no  subject  has  been  found  more  popular  than 
this  in  the  whole  range  of  scholastic  study.  The  strong  effects  it  is 
calculated  to  produce  should  make  the  choice  of  pieces  one  of 
special  care  by  the  teacher.  Yet  I  have  not  seldom  been  com- 
pelled to  condemn  the  poenis  chosen,  as  paltry  in  sentiment  or  as 
appealing  to  the  lower  propensities,  the  teacher  being  evidently 
misled  by  the  brilliancy  and  power  of  the  poetry  without  sufiScient 
regard  to  the  moral  effects  produced  on  the  children.  These  effects 
should,  in  every  case,  be  the  prime  consideration ;  but  the  moral 
purpose  should,  in  no  case  be  obtruded.     It  should  be  skilfully 
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and  sympathetically  produced  rather  than  preached,  as  the  natural 
result  of  the  subject  and  its  artistic  presentation. 

3.  ^Esthetic  Training  through  the  Eye. — There  is  no  part 
of  education  that  has  been  more  neglected  in  our  schools  than  the 
training  of  taste  through  the  eye — by  painting,  drawing,  sculpture  and 
architecture.  For  hundreds  of  years,  it  was  never  realised  as  any 
part  of  the  education  of  the  child.  Our  school  buildings  were,  in 
general,  disgraceful,  and  their  interiors  bare,  dingy,  repellent  and 
ill- ventilated.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  the  passing  of  the  Education 
Acts  of  the  seventies  that  the  authorities  in  charge  became  con- 
scious, in  even  a  mild  degree,  of  their  duties  in  this  direction,  and 
took  any  steps  to  repair  its  past  neglect.  At  that  time,  however, 
a  good  deal  was  done  in  the  matter  of  school  architecture  to 
improve  matters  ;  and  m^ny  of  the  schools,  especially  those  erected 
by  the  larger  Boards,  were  palatial  as  compared  with  their  prede- 
cessors— notably  in  Scotland,  where  the  educational  reformation  was 
a  national  movement  and  School  Boards  were  universal.  But, 
while  the  improvement  in  externals  of  the  buildings  was  praiseworthy, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  importance  of  sesthetic  training,  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  school  course,  was  adequately  realised ;  or  steps  taken, 
in  general,  to  secure  it,  in  decorations  directly  designed  to  train  the 
taste  of  the  pupils.  Since  then,  however,  much  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  this  long-neglected  field  of  culture,  especially  by  our 
great  Boards.  At  the  same  time,  neither  the  country  as  a  whole, 
nor  educationists  in  general,  have  yet  adequately  realised  the 
importance  of  aesthetic  training  as  a  vital  part  of  all  true  education. 
We  have  still  to  learn  that,  if  we  are  to  raise  national  taste,  and 
generate  and  cultivate  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  this  can  only  be 
adequately  achieved  through  our  school-rooms,  into  which  we  gather 
our  children  so  many  precious  hours  of  the  day.  For  it  is  there 
alone  that  we  have  the  resources  for  surrounding  them  with 
pictures,  paintings,  sculptures  and  other  things  of  beauty,  that  will 
constantly  and  insensibly  influence  them  for  good,  and  gradually 
instil  in  them  a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good  that  will  improve 
national  taste  to  an  extent  possible  through  no  other  means  at  our 
command. 

Further  Means  of  ^Esthetic  Culture. — ^The  thorough  training 
of  taste  is  carried  on  by  both  the  passive  influence  of  beautiful 
things  that  surround  the  children;  and  by  active,  determined 
teaching  and  training  by  the  teacher — so  as  to  draw  their  attention 
to  the  elements  of  beauty  exemplified  in'  the  pictures  and  other 
things  examined,  and  to  expound  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
constructed;  and  thus  gradually  to  build   up,  in  their  minds,  a 
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body  of  doctrine  on  sesthetics  in  form,  colour,  composition  and 
symmetry. 

This  active  training  of  taste  is,  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  much 
broader  subject  than  it  is  generally  conceived  to  be.  One  of  its 
most  potent  and  important  spheres  is  that  of  its  application  to 
CONDUCT,  which  may  be  aptly  characterised  as  ctUture,  as  already 
noted.  It  applies  to  the  sssthetic  regulation  of  person,  dress, 
bearing,  manners,  and  speech.  Its  principles  enter  into  the  trainiiig 
of  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  and  the  feelings,  and  contribute  to 
the  higher  development  of  every  faculty.  They  have  thus  the  most 
intimate  relation  to  the  moral  powers,  which  can  never  reach  their 
best  fruition  without  their  aid.  But  this  fruitful  and  suggestive 
portion  of  the  subject,  time  prevents  our  more  than  here  merely 
mentioning ;  but  it  is  one  that  should  receive  increased  attention 
from  all  students  of  aesthetics,  especially  for  their  purpose  and 
effect  on  school  discipline,  and  the  development  there  of  higher 
culture,  which  should  extend  all  through  school  life. 

Views  of  Educationists  on  ^Esthetic  Training. — In  thus 
pleading  for  the  cultivation  of  taste  in  all  our  schools,  as  an  essential 
part  of  their  training,  we  are  but  echoing  the  thoughts  of  the  best 
thinkers  of  all  time,  who  have  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
recognised  its  importance.  We  ought  to  recognise  the  position 
advocated  by  Plato,  that  the  wisest  means  of  educating  a  child  to  a 
love  of  the  good  is  through  a  love  of  the  beautiful ;  and  that  the 
ripest  moral  attainments  can  never  be  reached  except  through  this 
love  of  the  beautiful. 


DAS  VERHALTNIS  DER  ASTHETISCHEN  UND 
ETHISCHEN  BILDUNG 

Von  Schulrat  SCHtZ  (Esslingen  a.  N.,  Wiirttemberg) 

I 

(i)  Das  Thema  kann  schon  rein  theoretisches  Interesse  fur 
sich  in  Anspruch  nehmen.  Denn  trotz  vieler  Bertihrimgspunkte 
beider  Bildungsziele  und  Wege  ist  um  ihrer  selbst  willen  klare 
Scheidung  erstes  Erfordernis  und  Verwischung  der  Grenzen  beiden 
nicht  zutraglich. 

(a)  In  die  asthetishe  Bildung  werden  sonst  Tendenzen  einge- 
tragen,  die  ihr  um  ihres  Gegenstands  willen  fern  bleiben  miisseD. 
Auch  wird  von  ihr  erwartet,  was  sie  weder  leisten  will  noch  kann. 

(b)  Ethische  Massstabe  werden  am  falschen  Ort  angelegt.    Und 
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der  unbedingteii  Verbindlichkeit  ethischer  Forderungen  wird  durch 
Einmischung  asthetischer  Riicksichten  Abbruch  getan. 

(2)  Das  Thema  hat  aber  in  der  Gegenwart  eine  ernste 
praktische  Bedeutung  erlangt. 

A.  Im  Wettstreit  der  Bildungsideale  hat  das  asthetische  den 
Vorrang  errungen.  Das  war  zu  begriissen  (a)  als  heilsame 
Rcaktion  gegen  einseitige  Verstandeskultur  und  Wissens- 
aneignung.  Man  war  des  Ubermasses  intellektueller  Bildung  satt. 
Uber  dam  abstrakten  Buchwissen  ging  die  freudvoUe  Beriihrung 
mit  der  frischen  voUen  Wirklickeit  verloren.  (b)  Man  hatte  kein 
Auge  fiir  den  Beiz  der  ausseren  Erscheinung  der  Dinge. 
Schatzung  ausserer  Formen  wurde  als  heuchlerische  Geziert- 
heit,  ungeschliffenes  Wesen  als  Gewahr  fur  Echtheit  der  Gesin-, 
nung  genommen.  (c)  Uber  dem  Streben  nach  Uniformierung 
und  Nivellierung  verschwanden  die  charakteristischen  Ztige  des 
Lebens.  Das  Recht  individueller  Entfaltung  wurde  zu  wenig 
geachtet.  Der  Mensch  soil  sich  in  seiner  Eigenart  mehr  ausleben 
diirfen.  (d)  Jemehr  der  Zusammenhang  zwischen  Arbeiter  und 
Arbeitsprodukt  sich  verier,  je  weniger  der  sittliche  Einfluss  der 
Arbeit  sich  auch  auf  die  arbeitsfreie  Zeit  ausbreitete,  un  so  starker 
wurde  das  Bed tlrfnis  der  Yeredlung  der  freien  Geselligkeit, 
die  nicht  etwa  nur  durch  Nehmen,  d.  h.  durch  FOrderung  der 
Abstinenzbewegung  erreicht  wird,  sondern  auch  ein  Geben,  d.  h. 
ErOflfnung  von  Quellen  edler  Freude  und  Betatigung  erlangt. 
(e)  Manche  hielten  auch  dafiir,  dass  die  Liicke,  die  die 
Religion  bisher  inne  gehabt  hat,  durch  Gemiitsbereicherung 
anderer  Art  ausgefiillt  werden  soUte. 

B.  Nun  fehlt  es  aber  an  Symptomen  schon  heute  nicht,  dass 
einseitige  asthetische  Eultur  schwere  Gefahren  in  sich  birgt« 
(a)  Ein  Ubermass  des  Geniessens  sattigt  nicht,  sondern 
lahmt  die  Wiederstandskraft.  Asthetische  Freiheit  wird  mit 
Schrankenlosigkeit  verwechselt.  (b)  Aus  der  Pflege  des  individu- 
ellen  Lebens  wird  ein  iibertriebener  Kultus  der  Individualitat, 
die  noch  nicht  sittHche  Pers5nlichkeit  ist.  (c)  Uber  der  Schatzung 
ausserer  Formen  geht  die  Innenkraft  verloren.  Ohne  ethische 
Fundierung  und  Erganzung  reicht  asthetische  Bildung  nicht  zu, 
weder  ftlr  den  Einzelnen  noch  fiir  das  Gesamtleben. 

Der  Verfasser  dieser  Satze  gehOrt  dem  Lande  an,  dem  der  Dichter 
Schiller  entstammt.  Er  hat  vor  113  Jahren  in  seinen  "  Briefen  iiber 
die  asthetische  Erziehung  des  Menschen"  in  hoher  Begeisterung 
die  begliickende  Macht  des  Schonen  gepriesen,  aber  noch  im  gleichen 
Jabre  1795  "Die  notwendigen  Grenzen  im  Gebrauch  schOner 
Formen"  sich  selbst  korrigierend  gezogen.  In  Schiller  verehren 
wir  die  pers<5nliche  Darstellung  asthethischer  und  ethischer  Bildung 
in  ihrer  Einheit  und  in  ihrem  gegenseitigen  Ausgleich. 
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II 


Die  ilsthetiscbe  Bildung  hat  unmittelbar  keine  andere 
Aufgabe  als  die,  den  Zogling  zu  reiner  Freude  am  Schonen  in 
Katur  und  Kunst  hinzuleiten,  ihm  den  reinen  Genuss  ohne 
Nebenzweck  und  ungehemmte  Betatigung  in  der  Welt  des  Schonen 
zu  ermoglichen. 

(A)  Das  Schone  vertragt  keine  Dienstbarkeit,  keine 
Nebenabsicht;  es  will  nur  erfreuen  und  beseligen  im  Gefuhl. 
Da  dieses  jedoch  seinen  Inhalt  von  den  iibrigen  Tatigkeiten  der 
Seele  empfangt>  hat  natiirlich  intellektuelle  und  sittliche  Bildung, 
ja  auch  die  physische  Erziehung,  Einfluss  auf  seine  Gestaltung,  aber 
nur  mittelbaren  Einfluss.  Das  Schone  aber  ist  im  Geftthl  durch 
seinen  eigenen  Wert  Lebensbereicherung  einfacher  und 
h5chster  Art  je  nach  der  Gemiitslage.  Die  innere  Notigung, 
unter  welcher  der  vom  Schonen  erfasste  Mensch  steht,  ist  nicht  der 
unwiderstehliche  Zwang  der  Sinnenreize  und  Triebe,  aber  auch 
nicht  die  Notigung  logischen  Denkens  und  ethischen  Sollens, 
sondern  nur  die  Notigung  lebendigen  Geftlhls  in  freiem  sich 
Versenken  und  Geniessen.  Die  Freude  am  SchSnen  ist  reine 
Empfanglichkeit,  aber  doch  kein  rein  passives  Verhalten,  sondern 
Regsamkeit  sinnlich  geistiger  Krafte  im  Menschen  und  eben 
durch  diese  innere  Betatigung  Wohlgefuhl. 

(B)  Aesthetische  Bildung  ist  somit  Kultur  des  Gefiihlslebens. 
(a)  Dasselbe  lasst  sich  am  wirksamsten  beeinflussen  durch  die 
Gestaltung  der  Umgebung  des  Zoglings  nach  den  Grundsatzen 
des  Schonen.  Denn  Schones  bildet  sich  nur  am  SchSnen.  Aber 
nicht  Ueberftille  der  BerUhrung  mit  dem  Schonen  ist  wirksam, 
sondern  harmonische  Einheit  in  der  Umgebung.  (b)  Ebenso  wichtig 
istdassdem  Kindefreie  Betatigung  seiner  gestal tendon  Phantasie 
geg5nnt  wird.  Der  asthetische  Spieltrieb  (Trieb  zu  Formen,  Lust  an 
rhythmisch-melodischer  Tonfolge,  Beschaftigung  mit  den  Gestalten 
der  eigenen  Einbildungskraft)  soil  Gelegenheit  zur  Uebung  haben. 

(c)  In  der  offentlichen  Schule  handelt  es  sich  nicht  in 
erster  Linie  um  besondere  Veranstaltungen  zur  Bildung  des 
asthetischen  Sinns,  sondern  vielmehr  darum,  dass  der  Unterricht 
mit  den  Grundsatzen  des  Schonen  durchdrungen  worde  in 
Uebung  der  Sinnestatigkeit  (sehen  lernen !),  in  Betonung 
lebendiger  Ansch  aulichkeit,  in  Gelegenheit,  die  Freude  an 
lebensvoller  Darstellung  zu  betatigen,  in  Uebung  der  asthe- 
tischen Urteilskraf  t,  damit  nur  was  einfach  und  echt  ist,  was 
Mass  hat  und  von  Wohlordnung  beherrscht,  was  kraftvoUer 
Ausdruck  frohen  und  reinen Sinnes  ist,  geMit.  Dem  SchuUeben 
soil  "die  Heiterkeit,  unter  deren  Himmel  alles  gedeiht,  Gift 
ausgenommen,"  bei  aller  crnsten  Arbeit  nicht  fehlen. 
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Bei  ernster  Kunstbetatigung  (Zeichnen,  Gesang)  kann 
niemanden  mtihevoUe  beharrliche  Ubung  im  Erlernen  voUkom- 
mener  Technik  erspart  werden.  Es  bleibt  dabei  eine  offene  Frage, 
ob  nur  besondere  Anlagen  dazu  befahigen  und  die  Wahl  darum 
frei  zu  stellen  ist. 

(d)  Haus,  Schule,  Gemeinde,  Staat  und  freie  Vereinigung  haben 
hohe  Aufgaben  in  Pflege  einer  echten  Volkskunst,  die  reiner 
Ausdruck  gesunder  Lebensempfindung  des  Volkes  sein  muss.  Die 
Wohnungsftirsorge  darf  die  asthetische  Riicksicht  nicht  ausser 
Acht  lassen,  um  das  Heimatgefuhl,  das  starkste  der  asthetischen 
Gefiihle,  zu  pflegen. 

Ill 

Die  ethische  Bildung  muss  in  der  Erziehung  die  Fiihrung 
behalten,  schon  weil  deren  oberster  Zweck  ein  sittlicher  sein 
muss. 

(a)  Weil  in  der  Kunst  ein  Volk  nur  seinen  eigenen  Lebensin- 
halt  geniesst,  dieser  Lebensinhalt  aber  aus  verschiedenen  Quellen 
zusammenfliesst,  so  ist  die  Kunst  wohl  ein  Barometer  wie  des 
gesammten  Kulturzustandes  des  Yolks  so  auch  seines  sittlichen 
Standes,  nicht  aber  ein  Regulator  dieses  sittlichen  Standes. 
Fiir  Volkserneuerung  miissen  vielmehr  die  sittlichen  Krafte  mobil 
gemacht  werden.  £s  muss  die  Beobachtung  bedenklich  machen, 
dass  schon  nach  den  Lehren  der  Geschichte  die  Zeit  der  Bliite 
der  Kunst  in  einem  Volk  zugleich  eine  Zeit  sittlichen  Nieder- 
gangs  gewesen  ist  und  dass  aus  Kreisen  mit  verfeinertem  Ge- 
schmack  und  uppigem  SchOnheitskultus  Beispiele  von  Herzensroheit 
und  grobem  Egoismus  zu  Tage  treten.  Andererseits  waren  Zeiten 
machtiger  Erhebung  arm  an  kiinstlerischem  Schaffen. 

(b)  Ob  auch  asthetischer  Genuss  edle  und  veredelnde 
Beschaftigung  zugleich  ist,  sa  ist  sein  Einfluss  doch  nicht  stark 
imdstetig  genug,  um  edles  Ftihlen  in  die  Tat  umzusetzen.  Ein 
zielbewusstes  Streben  erzeugt  die  asthetische  Bildung  nicht. 

(c)  Man  darf  der  Kunst  wohl  nicht  durch  kleinliche 
Moralitat  das  freie  Spiel  der  Krafte  einengen.  Sie  lasst  sich  das 
Recht  nicht  nehmen,  auch  die  Sinnlichkeit  mit  ihrem  schonen 
Schein  zu  verklaren.  Das  harmlose  Gebiet  sinnlicher  Freude 
soil  ihr  belassen  bleiben.  Wo  aber  die  harmlose  Stimmung  durch 
prickelnde  Reize  absichtlich  verdorben  wird,  tiberschreitet  der 
Kiinstler  die  Grenze  ktinstlerischer  Freiheit  und  kommt  nicht  etwa 
nur  mit  btirgerlicher  Konvenienzmoral,  sondem  mit  Geselzen  des 
Schonen  selbst  in  Konflikt.  Er  verfallt  aber  auch  ethischem 
Urteil.  Den  noch  imbefestigten  Charakter  der  Jugend  vor  solchem 
verfuhrerischen  Tauschungen  zu  bewahren,  dazu  reicht  der 
Abscheu  vor  dem  Unschonen  nicht  zu.     Wirken  wahrhaft  grosse 
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Kunstler  ethisch  erhebend  auf  uns,  so  tun  sie  es  als  ethische 
Personlichkeiten,  die  sich  aus  den  Konilikten  des  Lebens  in  ernstem 
Ringen  herausgearbeitet  haben. 

(d)  Deckt  sich  auch  der  Begriff  des  Guten  und  SchGnen  in 
der  Idee  weithin,  so  entfaltet  das  Gute  doch  seine  anziehende  Kraft 
erst  im  Kampf  und  in  selbstverleugnendem  Opfer.  Das  emste 
ethische  Streben  muss  auch  die  nackte  Wahrheit  ohne  Schmiiike 
ertragen  und  sich  vor  ihr  beugen  lernen.  Man  muss  es  der  Jugend 
auch  sagen  mit  dem  harten  Ton  ethischer  Forderung:  Nicht 
dass  ihr's  gut  habt,  sondern  dass  ihr  eure  Pflicht  erfallt,  dazu  seid 
ihr  da.  Sonst  ist  sie  der  rauhen  Wirklichkeit  nicht  gewachsen 
und  hat  nicht  die  Kraft,  die  Wiederwartigkeiten  des  Lebens  zum 
Segen  zu  verwandehi. 

Die  hohere  Einheit  asthetischer  und  ethischer  Bildung,  wobei 
das  Gute  zur  Neigung  und  das  Gesetz  zur  Liebe  wird,  findet  der 
Christ  in  seiner  Religion. 

^EDUCATION  INTELLECTUELLE  ET  ^EDUCATION 

MORALE 

Par  M.  GABRIEL  SEAILLES 
(University  de  Paris) 

Au  dix-huiti^me  sifecle  on  s'est  imagine  volontiers  que  "  le  progres 
des  lumieres  "  suffisait  d,  tout.  La  connaissance  du  vrai,  en  purifiant 
rhomme  de  ses  pr6jug6s  et  de  ses  illusions,  du  meme  coup  le 
liberait  de  Taveuglement  des  passions  et  soumettait  sa  conduite  a 
I'empire  de  la  raison.  La  science  etait  sagesse,  le  mal  n'6tant 
qu'une  forme  de  Terreur.  En  reaction  contre  cet  intellectualisme 
excessif,  que  rexp6rience  ne  pouvait  manquer  de  d^mentir,  on  a 
soutenu  que  la  science,  loin  de  produire  la  moralite  comme  une  de 
ses  consequences,  si  elle  ne  lui  est  pas  contraire,  lui  est  tout  au 
moins  indifT^rente :  elle  est  un  moyen  qui  pent  servir  k  toutes  les 
fins  et  sa  valeur  depend  de  Tusage  qu'on  en  fait.  Comme  toute 
puissance,  elle  apporte  avec  elle  ses  dangers,  dont  la  moindre  n'est 
pas  rillusion  qu'elle  donne  la  connaissance  et  la  volenti  du  bies. 
Sans  nous  attarder  k  la  discussion  de  ces  theories  oppos6es,  nous 
maintenons  que  la  culture  de  Tintelligence  est  un  element  essential 
de  la  culture  morale.  L'homme  se  caracterise,  se  specific  par  la 
pensee :  une  morale  qui  dedaignerait  la  pensee,  qui  meconnaitrait 
son  role,  ne  serait  point  une  morale  vraiment  humaine.  La  morale 
ne  consiste  pas  k  simplifier  la  nature,  k  la  mutiler  de  parti  pris,  en 
multipliant  les  defenses  et  les  prescriptions,  elle  est  un  effort  pour 
Clever  I'homme  k  Texistence  la  plus  haute,  en  harmonisant  tous  les 
elements  de  sa  vie  interieure. 
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L'etude  des  rapports  de  rWucation  intellectuelle  et  de  Teduca- 
tion  morale  pose  un  double  probleme  :  en  quelle  mesure  I'^duca- 
tion  morale  de  Tenfant  peut-elle  et  doit-elle  contribuer  k 
etendre  son  experience,  a  former  son  jugement?  L'instruction 
n'est-elle  qu'une  acquisition  de  connaissances,  ne  peut-elle  con- 
courir  k  Teducation  du  sentiment  et  de  la  volonte  par  Texercice 
et  le  developpement  des  facultes  que  cette  acquisition  met  en  jeu  ? 
La  science  n'est  pas  une  chose  qui  entre  dans  Tesprit  du  dehors ; 
elle  est  I'esprit  memo  qui  devient  et  se  transforme  par  son  propre 
effort. 

Et  d'abord,  si  grande  que  soit  Taction  de  Thabitude,  Teducation 
morale  n'est  pas  un  dressage,  elle  doit  faire  sa  place  k  Fintelligence, 
ne  pas  donner  seulement  k  la  rdgle  la  force  d'une  habitude  machinale, 
mais  lui  assurer  la  realite  interieure  d'une  discipline  volontaire  et 
reflechie.  L'esprit  de  Tenfant  ne  pent  etre  interesse  k  une  regie 
morale  que  dans  la  mesure  ou  il  la  decouvre  en  quelque  sorte  de 
lui-meme,  ou  il  aper^oit  en  elle  le  terme  a  la  fois  raisonnable  et 
naturel  de  son  activite.  Rien  ne  saurait  etre  ici  plus  pr^judiciable 
k  rintelligence  que  les  abus  d'un  faux  intellectualisme.  II  ne  faut 
pas  partir  de  dogmes  abstraits,  de  formules  gSnerales,  qui  ne 
repondent  a  rien  de  defini  pour  Tenfant  et  qu'il  apprend  sans  les 
comprendre,  parce  qu'il  est  incapable  de  les  rattacher  a  ce  qu'il 
sait  de  la  vie.  II  faut  le  conduire  peu  k  peu  de  ce  qu'il  connait  k 
ce  qu'il  ignore,  du  concret  k  I'abstrait,  de  Texemple  k  la  rdgle, 
I'elever  progressivement  a  comprendre  et  k  vouloir  dans  tons  les  cas 
la  verite  morale  qu'il  a  saisie  et  appliquee  dans  un  cas  particulier. 
L'art  de  I'^ducation  est  ici  de  mettre  en  oeuvre  les  experiences,  les 
penchants,  les  sentiments,  qui  tendent  k  reproduire  spontanement 
dans  la  conscience  de  I'enfant  les  verites  traditionnelles  que  mille 
influences  ant6rieures  le  preparent  k  accueillir.  Dans  le  domaine 
moral,  une  idee  abstraite  est  une  idee  morte :  Tid^e  n'a  de  sens  et 
de  valeur  qu'autant  qu'elle  est  une  id6e-force,  qu'elle  ^voque  des 
images,  suscite  des  emotions  et  tend  k  produire  des  actes  qui, 
r^p6tes,  se  fixent  en  habitudes. 

Tant  qu'on  s'en  tient  a  un  enseignement  verbal,  on  se  satisfait 
d'une  apparence.  Les  formules  abstraites  qu'enregistre  la  memoire 
n'entrent  pas  dans  le  grand  courant  de  la  vie  interieure;  elles 
flottent  a  la  surface  de  la  conscience,  isolees  et  sans  force.  Une 
verite  morale  est  un  principe^d'action.  Une  formule  ne  prend  un 
sens  que  quand  elle  resume  et  concentre  tout  un  systdme  d'ex- 
periences,  de  sentiments  et  de  volitions  qui  lui  donnent  une  r6alite 
concrete  et  vivante.  Le  diflScile  est  de  chercher  et  de  trouver 
dans  la  nature  memo  de  I'enfant,  dans  son  milieu,  dans  les  circon- 
stances,  Toccasion  et  les  principes  de  la  vertu  qu'on  veut  lui  faire 
coatracter.     Tout  ce  qui  entre  du  dehors  est  aussitot  perdu,  rien  ne 
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se  fixe  que  ce  qui  se  fait  dedans,  que  ce  qui  repond  a  une  orientation 
des  forces  et  des  inclinations  naturelles. 

Ainsi  comprise,  Teducation  morale  est  une  veritable  Education 
intellectuelle.  EUe  soUicite  Tattention  de  Fenfant ;  elle  lui  d^couvre 
sa  propre  vie ;  elle  Thabitue  a  observer,  a  se  connaitre  lui-meme,  a 
definir  ses  relations  avec  ses  semblables,  k  s'elever,  par  une  marche 
graduelle,  des  faits  k  la  r^gle  qui  les  ordonne.  Sans  doute  la  regie 
n'est  point  ici  un  rapport  constant,  universel,  que  Tesprit  degage  des 
phenomenes  en  y  insistant ;  elle  est  une  id6e  que  Tesprit  ajoute  aux 
faits,  un  ordre  qu'il  cree,  une  invention  veritable,  mais  ce  n'est  point 
dire  qu'elle  soit  etrang^re  aux  faits,  elle  tient  a  I'exp^rience,  elle  en 
sort  en  ce  sens  que  Texp^rience  la  sugg^re  comme  le  principe  propre 
a  en  ordonnor  les  elements  selon  les  exigences  de  la  raison. 

II  n  est  pas  moins  vrai  de  dire  que  T^ducation  intellectuelle  se 
relie  etroitement  a  1  education  morale.  A  la  prendre,  je  ne  dis  pas 
dans  son  objet  mais  dans  sa  methode,  elle  ne  s'en  distingue  pas.  En 
formant  la  pensee,  qu'on  le  sache  ou  qu'on  Tignore,  deja  on  forme  le 
caract^re,  car  dans. la  maniere  dont  on  apprend  et  dont  on  sait,  sont 
impliquees  des  habitudes  de  Tintelligence  et  de  la  volonte  qui,  pour 
une  bonne  part,  d6cident  de  la  maniere  dont  on  agit. 

.  Et  d'abord  de  memo  que,  dans  1  education  morale,  il  importe  de 
se  mettre  en  garde  centre  un  faux  intellectualisme,  il  importe  ici  de 
se  defendre  de  la  tentation  d'un  moralisme  qui  substituerait  de 
pu6riles  fictions  a  la  realite.  Sous  pretexte  de  subordonner  tout 
Fenseignement  a  la  culture  morale  qui  en  est  Fessentiel  et  qui  doit 
en  faire  Tunite,  ne  cherchons  pas  delefons  et  des  exemples  de  vertu 
dans  larithmetique,  dans  la  geographic,  ou  dans  I'histoire,  ne  mettons 
pas  la  nature  entiere  au  service  "  du  bon  petit  gar^on."  II  convient 
de  meuager  la  conscience  de  Tenfant ;  il  ne  faut  pas  le  tromper  de 
parti  pris.  Certes,  du  point  de  vue  memo  de  Tutilite,  le  choix 
moral  est  le  plus  judicieux  et  le  plus  sage,  mais  la  loi  morale  nest 
pas  une  loi  physique  qui  dirige  le  cours  des  evenements  et  lie  neces- 
sairement  le  succes  a  la  vertu.  La  loi  morale  est  une  loi  humaine, 
dont  il  appartient  k  Thomme  de  faire  la  loide  la  nature  individuelle 
et  de  la  realite  sociale.  L'enfant  du  peuple  a  souvent  une  experience 
prematuree  et  cruelle  de  la  vie  ;  prenons  garde  que  les  considerations 
edifiantes  ne  lui  apparaissent  comme  des  fictions,  du  memo  ordre 
que  les  contes  de  fees,  aussi  mensongeres,  moins  amusantes ;  prenons 
garde  de  donner  a  la  morale  Tapparence,  je  ne  dis  meme  d'une  hypo- 
crisie,  mais  d'un  mensonge  bienfaisant  et  provisoire,  dont  on  sort 
quand  on  entre  dans  la  vie.  II  y  a  un  moralisme  qui  degotlte  de  la 
morality,  parce  qu'il  n'est  que  Tenletement  superbe  dans  la  vision 
etroite  et  bomee  ou  il  s'eraprisonne,  en  niant  tout  ce  qui  ne  se 
decouvre  pas  de  son  point  de  vue. 

Pour  que  I'instri^ction  serve  k  Teducation  morale,  il  n'est  pas 
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n^essaire,  par  un  artifice  plus  ou  moins  ing^nieux,  de  trouver  dans  la 
matidre  meme  de  renseignement  des  exemples  ou  des  symboles 
ddifiants ;  il  faut  chercher  une  methode  qui  fortifie  la  volonte  en 
mdme  temps  qu'elle  exerce  Tintelligence. 

La  valeur  Mucatrice  de  Finstruction  ressort  de  ce  fait  meme 
qu'on  pent  s'en  servir  pour  des  fins  contraires.  Selon  la  methode 
employee,  on  peut  par  elle  humilier  la  pensee,  lui  enlever  toute 
spontan^ite,  toute  ardeur,  toute  curiosit6,  ou  au  contraire  preparer 
des  esprits  libres,  capables  d'initiative,  r6solus  a  contrdleif  leurs  id6es 
et  k  ne  se  rendre  qvCk  la  raison. 

II  est  une  premiere  m6thode  qui  repond  k  la  pr&)coupation  de 
former  des  hommes  deciles,  credules,  prets  k  se  laisser  porter  par  le 
courant  des  id^es  traditionnelles,  sans  les  discuter  ni  les  mettre  en 
doute.  Elle  fait  appel  k  la  m6moire  plus  qu'au  jugement ;  elle  prend 
la  verite  comme  une  chose  donn6e  qu'il  s'agit  de  transmettre  et  de 
fixer.  L'instruction  ne  va  pas  au  profond  de  Tetre,  elle  n'est  pas  un 
appel  k  ses  energies ;  au  mieux,  elle  consiste  k  meubler  Tesprit,  k 
Torner,  a  Tenrichir,  toujours  a  lui  aj outer  quelque  chose  qui  lui  reste 
ext6rieur  et  comme  Stranger ;  au  pis,  elle  est  un  moyen  pour  des 
fins  int^r6ss6e8 ;  elle  n'a  de  sens  que  par  les  divers  examens  aux- 
quels  elle  prepare,  elle  se  reduit  k  la  construction  d'une  machine 
ingdnieuse,  dont  chaque  question  fait  sortir  une  rSponse  appropri6e. 
II  y  a  un  art  de  detacher  la  science  de  I'esprit,  d'en  faire  comme  un 
objet  materiel  qu'on  dfecoupe  en  tranches  et  qu'on  insinue  du  dehors 
k  petites  doses.  La  v6rit6  n'est  pas  presentee  comme  une  action 
mobile,  progressive  de  Tesprit  qui  doit  la  reorder  incessamment,  mais 
comme  un  ensemble  de  dogmes  arrStes,  fig^,  qu'il  suffit  d'apprendre 
par  coBur  et  de  r6citer  k  la  fa9on  d'un  catechisme.  Ainsi  donn6e, 
rinstruction  ne  laisse  pas  d'etre  une  education,  mais  mauvaise, 
dangereuse,  parce  qu'elle  ne  va  k  rien  moins  qu'4  diminuer  Tindividu 
en  atrophiant  dans  Tintelligence  ce  qu'elle  a  de  vivant,  de  spontane, 
les  qualit6s  viriles  qui  en  font  un  facteur  du  caract^re. 

Tout  autre  est  la  methode  qui  s'inspire  de  cette  id6e  que  Finstruc- 
tion est  un  apprentissage  de  la  pens6e  et  qu'il  n  est  point  indifferent 
de  bien  penser  pour  bien  vivre.  Sans  doute  elle  se  sert  de  la 
memoire,  parce  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  plus  de  progres  pour  Findividu  sans 
Fhabitude,  que  de  progres  pour  un  peuple  sans  la  tradition,  mais  elle 
ftubordonne  la  memoire  au  jugement,  c'est-a-dire  la  loi  d'inertie  a 
Factivite  libre  et  vivante.  Dans  une  matiere  d'enseignement  elle  ne 
Yoit  pas  seulement  des  connaissances  acquises  k  transmettre,  mais 
une  facult6  de  Fesprit  k  exercer  et  k  fortifier.  Vari6e  selon  les 
objets  de  Fenseignement,  la  methode  est  toujours  de  faire  appel  k  la 
spontaneity,  de  susciter  les  forces  vives,  en  pr6sentant  la  v6rite,  autant 
qu'il  est  possible,  avec  ses  formes,  de  la  faire  comme  renaitre  de 
'esprit  qui  ne  Vaccepte  que  parce  qu  en  un  sens  il  la  retrouve  et  la 
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recrfie.  L'art  du  maitre  est  ici  encore  d'aller  du  connu  k  rinconnu, 
de  prendre  son  point  de  depart  dans  les  observations  que  Tenfant  a 
pu  faire,  d'appeler  son  attention  sur  des  faits  nouveaux,  de  le  con- 
duire  des  faits  aux  rapports  constants  qui  les  enchainent.  II  importe, 
dans  une  democratie,  de  d^velopper  chez  les  enfants  Tesprit  d  observa- 
tion, le  sens  du  r^el,  de  les  habituer  k  conf'erer  leurs  idees  generales 
aux  ph^nomenes,  par  Ik  de  les  mettre  en  garde  contre  Tesprit  de 
chimere.  L'idee  de  la  necessity  naturelle  est  une  idee  bienfaisante 
s'il  est  vrdi  qu'elle  nous  avertisse  que  tout  bien  se  conquiert  par 
Teffort.  La  morale  de  la  d6mocratie  doit  etre  une  morale  du  travail. 
La  justice  n'est  pas  donnee  dans  les  faits ;  elle  est  une  oeuvre  a  faire, 
une  id^e  humaine  qui  ne  se  realisera  que  si  nous  en  posons  les  con- 
ditions dans  Imdividu  aussi  bien  qu'en  dehors  de  lui,  la  loi  n'etant 
qu'une  abstraction  vaine,  si  on  la  d^tacbe  des  moeurs  et  de  la  volonte 
des  citoyens. 

Ainsi  comprise,  Tinstruction  est  vraiment  une  6ducatien,  car  elle 
est  un  art  d'exercer,  de  developper  les  puissances  de  Tesprit,  de 
former  des  intelligences  lucides  et  des  coeurs  vaillants,  de  preparer 
des  bommes  qui  dans  la  diversity  des  fonctions  qu'ils  auronta  rem- 
plir,  soient  capables  de  bien  penser  et  de  bien  agir.  La  maniere 
dont  on  cultive  Tintelligence  n'est  pas  indiff^rente  a  la  formation 
des  caract^res.  L'homme  n'est  pas  fait  de  pieces  rapportees ;  en 
lui  tout  se  tient,  tout  est  dans  une  mutuelle  dependance  :  Tintelli- 
gence  va  de  pair  avec  le  sentiment  et  avec  la  volenti.  Ne  faut-il 
pas  comprendre  pour  aimer  ?  Si  nous  ^tions  incapables  de  noiis 
representer  les  6motions  des  autres  hommes,  d'imaginer  leurs  etats 
d  ame,  leurs  joies,  leurs  souffrances,  nous  serious  incapables  de  cette 
sympathie,  sans  laquelle  la  volont6  et  la  justice  ne  sont  qu*une  forme 
deguisee  de  Tenvie  chez  les  uns,  de  la  crainte  chez  les  autres.  La 
pire  paresse  n'est  pas  celle  de  Tenfant  qui,  ob6issant  parfois  a  un  secret 
instinct,  se  trouvre  suffisamment  occupe  igrandir  et  a  faire  son  corps ; 
elle  est  Tespece  de  l&chete  qui  conduit  au  travail  machinal,  mais 
recule  devant  Teffort  n6cessaire  pour  r^flechir  et  pour  comprendre. 
Cette  paresse -1&  n'est  pas  seulement  de  Tenfance,  elle  estde  tous  les 
ages  :  la  plupart  dcK  hommes  resolvent  ce  qu'ils  appellent  leurs 
principes  de  Tusage,  de  Tint^ret,  de  la  passion,  et  se  refusent  a  tout 
examen  qui  troublerait  leur  quietude.  Faire  appel  k  Tattention, 
solliciter  le  jugement,  ne  presenter  la  v6rit6  qu'avec  ses  preuves, 
c*est  developper  avec  la  volonte  la  vertu  qui  lui  est  propre,  le  course. 
L'instruction  ne  consiste  pas  seulement  k  enseigner  des  verit6s ;  elle 
consiste  essentiellement  k inspirer  lamour  de  la  verite, qui  n'est que 
le  sentiment  profond  de  la  dignite  de  la  raison. 

Ces  vertus  intellectuelles,  courage  de  penser,  pleine  sincerite, 
gout  de  I'initiative  et  de  la  responsabilit6,  amour  de  la  verity,  qui 
voudrait  dire  qu  elles  sont  ^irangeres  a  la  vie  morale  ?     L'6goIsme 
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sans  doute  est  d*abord  un  penchant  animal  116  k  Tinstinct  de  con- 
servation, mais  dans  rhomme  il  se  r6fl6chit,  il  s'accepte,  il  se  justifie 
par  des  sophismes,  par  des  erreurs  &  demi  volontaires.  L'amour  de 
la  verite  nous  oblige  h  voir  ce  que  nous  pr^ftrerions  ignorer,  il  nous 
interdit  de  nous  tromper  nous-memes,  d'imaginer  de  subtils  argu- 
ments pour  prouver  que  le  mal  est  le  bien,  et  il  nous  amSne 
insensiblement  a  Tamour  de  la  justice  qui  est  la  v^ritS  et  la  raison 
dans  les  rapports  des  hommes. 


THE  RELATION   BETWEEN   MORAL  AND 
INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION 

By  Dr.  T.  PERCY  NUNN 
(Vice-Principal  of  the  London  Day  Training  College) 

The  problem  of  the  relation  between  moral  and  intellectual  educa- 
tion is  the  practical  problem  of  enlarging,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
area  of  their  coincidence.  Complaint  is  common  that  the  deliberate 
activities  of  the  school  in  these  two  directions  are  largely  out  of 
relation  with  one  another :  that  while  its  organisation  on  the  intel- 
lectual side  secures  (presumably)  other  results  of  value,  its  effect 
upon  conduct  is  slight  in  amount,  or  at  any  rate  uncertain  and 
indirect.  The  demand  is  constantly  made  that  the  other  utilities 
to  which  the  intellectual  education  of  the  school  conducts  shall  be 
merely  incidents  in  the  achievements  of  its  cardinal  purpose — the 
thorough  penetration  of  conduct  at  all  its  levels  by  knowledge. 

It  is  safe  to  maintain  that  this  demand  cannot  be  satisfied  in 
the  absence  of  an  adequate  theory  of  the  curriculum,  and  such  a 
theory  is  probably  at  the  present  time  the  prime  desideratum  in 
pedagogics.  When  the  traditional  curriculum,  or  a  suggested  sub- 
stitute, is  challenged  on  the  point  of  its  relevance  to  conduct,  its 
defenders  usually  maintain  either  that  the  school  studies  develop 
mental  habits  and  aptitudes  which  have  a  permanent  value  for 
application  in  the  practical  situations  of  life ;  or  that  they  give  the 
pupils  positive  knowledge  which  will  often  be  of  direct  service  in 
dealing  with  these  situations.  These  doctrines  may  both  be  held  at 
the  same  time,  either  in  independence  of  one  another,  or  in  a  form 
of  unity  based  (as  in  the  case  of  Spencer)  upon  a  pious  belief  that 
the  knowledge  which  has  most  utility  will  necessarily  have  also  the 
greatest  value  as  "  mental  discipline."  But  however  sound  may  be 
the  principles  to  which  these  apologists  appeal  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  are  quite  unable,  either  singly  or  together,  to  yield  a 
theory  of  the  cicrriculum ;  for  they  are  not  competent  to  give  an 
account  of   the  central  fj^ct  that    th^  conduct  of  an  ^dult  is  not 
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merely  a  series  of  exemplifications  of  general  principles  nor  a  series 
of  applications  of  particular  truths,  but  is  essentially  a  concrete 
individual  growth  or  vital  structure.  A  satisfactory  theory  of  the 
curriculum  must  be  based  upon  psychological  concepts  capable  of 
analysing,  simply  and  effectively,  the  process  by  which  this  structure 
is  built  up.  The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  be  devoted  to  a  very 
brief  enunciation  of  a  psychological  doctrine  which,  in  the  view  of 
the  writer,  satisfies  this  condition,  and  an  equally  brief  indication  of 
the  theory  of  the  curriculum  to  which  it  seems  to  lead. 

In  this  doctrine  conation — the  direction  of  activity  towards  an 
end — is  regarded  as  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  human 
behaviour.  The  development  of  action,  of  emotion,  of  cognition, 
these  all  arrive  within  the  "  conative  process  " — the  train  of  events 
leading  up  to,  and  determined  throughout  by,  some  end  pursued 
with  more  or  less  awareness  of  purpose.  Ultimately  all  human 
efforts — all  conative  processes — are  elaborations  of  the  child's  primi- 
tive or  "  instinctive  "  reactions  to  certain  objects  or  stimuli.  To 
take  a  simple  instance :  A  silver  spoon  first  falls  within  an  infant's 
visual  area  about  the  time  when  he  is  "just  beginning  to  take 
notice."  To  him  the  object  is  not  a  spoon ;  it  is  merely  a  brightness, 
but  he  is  so  organised  that  the  perception  of  this  brightness  stimu- 
lates him  to  a  comparatively  complicated  reaction,  having  two 
distinguishable  aspects.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  series  of  facial 
and  other  movements  which  the  observer  interprets  as  the  **  expres- 
sion "  of  certain  infantile  emotions  ;  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the 
initiation  of  a  succession  of  grasping  and  carrying  movements  which 
do  not  cease  until  a  certain  end  has  been  reached — ^namely,  the 
accommodation  of  the  spoon  within  the  infants  mouth.  This 
achievement  implies  progress  in  more  than  one  direction.  It  has 
brought  about  the  more  effective  integration  of  a  number  of 
elementary  movements  and  adjustments  of  sense  organs  and  limbs; 
it  has  expanded  the  simple  "  brightness  "  into  a  "  thing  "  seizablc, 
movable,  cold,  hard,  etc.  If  on  a  subsequent  occasion  the  presence 
of  the  spoon  prompts  another  conative  process,  it  cannot  have  the 
simplicity  of  the  first;  the  stimulus  will  be  a  more  complicated 
intellectual  object  and  will  provoke  a  better  defined  emotional 
reaction  and  a  more  effective  train  of  movements.  Thus  the 
development  of  this  simple  reaction  might  be  traced  along  the  three 
lines  of  cognition,  emotion  and  movement,  until  a  stage  is  reached 
when  (for  example)  the  spoon  can  be  recognised  as  containing 
nauseous  medicine  to  be  conveyed  to  the  mouth  under  severe 
penalties  for  spilling. 

The  doctrine  in  question  maintains  that  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  our  nature,  on  its  active,  emotional  and  intellectual  sides, 
is  to  be  conceived  as  merely  an  expansion  of  the  process  illustrated 
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above.  The  instinctive  reactions  which  form  our  primitive  endow- 
ment are  elaborated  internally,  the  crude  impulse  becoming  con- 
scious purpose,  action  becoming  guided  by  knowledge,  and  emotion 
"  intellectualised  " ;  later  the  conative  processes  thus  developed  lose 
their  independence  and  merge  into  conative  systems.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  implies  all  that  characterises  the  adult  €ts  distinguished 
from  the  immature  mind — individual  efforts  are  subordinated  to 
the  achievement  of  major  ends,  and  '*  will "  as  distinguished  from 
"  impulse "  appears  as  the  sign  of  this  subordination ;  knowledge 
becomes  systematised  with  a  view  to  the  pursuit  of  these  ends; 
while  our  effective  nature  under  the  same  influence  exhibits  the 
ordered  series  of  joys,  regrets,  angers,  etc.,  which  constitute  the 
dominant  passions  (or  "  sentiments  ")  which  to  those  who  know  us 
are  the  roost  characteristic  features  of  our  personalities. 

In  a  thoroughly  healthy  society  a  mans  regular  occupation 
should  be  the  field  of  development  of  the  widest  and  best  organised 
of  these  conative  systems :  his  other  characteristics  should,  in 
general,  be  merely  subordinate  parts  of  the  self  which  ho  gives  to 
the  world  in  his  work.  In  many  cases,  happily,  this  is  possible 
to-day,  and,  if  the  doctrine  here  sketched  is  sound,  the  chief  need  of 
our  educational  organisation  is  to  develop  and  perfect  its  treatment 
of  such  cases  on  the  ground  that  only  in  these  can  we  at  present 
bring  about  that  effective  regulation  of  action  by  ideas  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  moral  education. 
The  main  lines  of  the  treatment  would  be  as  follows :  The  life  of 
the  man  engaged  in  a  profession,  in  commerce,  or.  in  a  craft 
presents  us,  in  ideal  circumstances,  with  a  strongly  individualised 
conative  system,  containing  as  constituent  items  more  or  less 
completely  organised  systems  of  knowledge,  practice,  and  emotion. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  the  terminal  stage  of  a  process  of  gradual 
development  and  synthesis  of  efforts,  which  in  early  childhood  arose 
sporadically  and  independently.  If  the  growth  is  to  be  normal  the 
school  at  each  stage  in  the  pupil's  progress  must  set  itself  deliber- 
ately to  guide  and  stimulate  this  conative  synthesis.  It  is  not 
suflScient  that  the  pupils  early  efforts,  directed  along  the  main 
lines  of  human  interest  and  achievement,  should  have  become 
organised  so  as  to  put  him  in  effective  possession  of  the  bodies  of 
theory  and  practice  that  constitute  the  "  subjects "  of  the  curri- 
culum :  there  must  be  a  further  organisation  of  these  subjects  so 
that  they  form  conative  systems  continuous  with  the  occupational 
system  of  adult  life.  This  implies  different  foi^is  of  synihesvi  of  the 
common  subjects  of  the  curriculum  for  the  pupils  (segregated 
either  in  different  schools  or  in  different  **  sides ")  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  differentiation,  the  centre  of  synthetic  structure 
being  in  each  Qase  a  group  of  subjects  possessing  urgency  from  its 
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immediate  relevance  to  a  prospective  occupation.  The  other 
subjects  being  so  treated  as  to  bring  out  the  relations  of  the  special 
occupational  activity  to  the  general  body  of  human  effort  will  form 
an  integral,  though  a  marginal  part  of  a  body  of  knowledge 
organised  as  a  whole  to  direct,  sustain  and  enlighten  action. 

To  sum  up:  Adult  conduct — sustained  by  strong  and  clearly 
defined  sentiment^  and  guided  effectively  by  knowledge — is  the 
terminal  stage  of  a  process  conceivable  as  a  systematisation  of 
conative  processes  developed  from  an  instinctive  basis.  If  the 
school  is  to  subserve  this  process  the  curriculum  must  be  organised 
under  the  same  concept  of  a  progressive  systematisation  of  efforts 
to  be  continuous  with  the  occupational  systems  of  adult  life. 
While  to  achieve  this  end  no  liberal  or  cultural  element  need  be 
sacrificed,  yet,  during  the  last  stage  of  school  life,  the  subjects 
that  have  more  immediate  relevance  to  a  definite  group  of  alliid 
occupations  must  form  the  central  studies  of  each  group  of  pupils. 


INSTKUCTION   INTELLECTUELLE  ET 
INSTRUCTION   MORALE 

Par  M.  THEODORE  DAUMERS 
(Directeur  d'Ecole,  Bruxelles) 

Apprendre  lorthographe,  Tarithmetique,  le  dessin,  la  geographie, 
rhistoire,  etp.,  ne  constitue  que  la  moitie  de  latache  qui  incombe  a 
Tecole  primaire.  Apprendre  k  vouloir  et  k  pratiquer  la  vertu,  a 
aimer  la  patrie  et  Thumanite,  constitue  Fautre  moitie.  La  vertu 
morale  et  sociale  de  Tenseignement  reside  moins  dans  les  pro- 
grammes que  dans  la  fapon  de  s'en  servir,  de  les  employer,  de  les 
interpreter.  Le  maitre  doit  s'imposer  pour  premier  devoir  de 
d6velopper  les  qualit6s  morales  et  intellectuelles  qui  stimulent 
rinitiative  personnelle,  qui  font  des  esprits  libres  et  justes,  des  con- 
sciences droites  let  des  volontes  fortes.  L'instituteur  ne  pent  plus 
etre  une  sorte  de  juge  qui  condamne,  le  code  en  main  ;  il  doit  etre 
un  pere  qui  ^16ve  et,  s'il  n'est  pas  un  peu  apotre,  il  ne  remplit  pas 
toute  sa  ta,che,  il  ne  prepare  pas  des  citoyens  a  la  patrie,  des 
hommes  k  la  societe,  il  n'est  pas  un  vrai  educateur. 

L'homme  ne  doit  pas  seulement  etre  considere  comma  un 
ouvrier  qui  lutte  pour  loxistenco,  mais  aussi  et  surtout  comme  un 
etre  moral  qui  doit  apprendre  k  se  conduire  comme  il  convient  avec 
les  autres  hommes.  Si  instruire  est  bien,  moraliser  est  mieux,  et  la 
societ6  a  plus  besoin  de  gens  honnetes  que  de  gens  instruits.  Mieux 
vaut  encore  un  ignorant  qui  a  garde  le  pouvoir  de  penser  qu'un 
homme  instruit,  enferjne  dans  le  cercle  de  son  savoir,  incapable  de 
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rien  trouver  par  lui-meme  et  force  de  calquer  sa  conduite  sur  oelle 
des  autres.  Sll  est  n6cessaire  de  preparer  Tenfant  k  la  vie  pratique, 
it  est  indispensable  de  le  preparer  a  la  vie  morale  d'oti  depend  son 
bonheur  ou  son  malheur.  Tons  les  hommes  rencontrent  dans  la  vie 
des  difficultes  h  vaincre ;  tons  ont  4  supporter  de  grandes  douleurs ; 
tous  ont  autour  d'eux  d'autres  hommes  k  aider,  k  aimer,  et  s'il  est 
desirable  que  chacun  possdde  un  minimum  d'instruction,  s'il  est  bon 
que  le  corps  acqui^re  de  la  souplesse  et  de  la  force,  il  faut  aussi  que 
1  ecole  donne  k  Vkme  T^nergie  du  caractere  et  la  g^nerosite  des  senti- 
ments; il  faut  qu'elle  prepare  des  hommes  capables  de  r6sister 
aux  tentations  malsaines  dont  la  vie  est  sem6e,  capables  aussi  de 
s'oublier  parfois  pour  se  donner  aux  autres.  La  meilleure  prepara- 
tion k  la  vie  est  celle  qui  raidit  les  volont6s  et  61argit  les  sentiments 
affectueux.  Le  neuf-dixifemes  des  hommes  sont  ce  qu'ils  sont,  bons 
ou  mauvais,  utiles  ou  nuisibles,  par  Teffet  de  leur  Education.  C'est 
Teducation  qui  fait  la  diff(§rence  entre  les  hommes. 

Cultiver  dans  I'd^me  de  Tenfant  la  volenti,  lui  apprendre  k  faire 
preuve  d'initiative  ou  d'^nergie,  Thabituer  k  supporter  sans  se 
plaindre  les  contrari^tes  du  jeune  &ge  pour  qu*il  sache  se  raidir  un 
jour  centre  les  difficultes  que  rencontrera  son  ftge  miir,  lui  rendre 
famili^re  cette  pensee  qu'il  devra,  devenu  homme,  compter  surtout 
sur  lui-meme,  lui  inspirer,  en  un  mot,  le  go^t  de  Taction,  telle  est  la 
mission  de  Tinstituteur.  Celle- ci  consiste  surtout  k  assurer  k  la 
jeunesse  des  habitudes  d'esprit,  des  habitudes  de  jugement,  des 
habitudes  de  vie  pour  que  T^colier  sache  un  jour  penser  et  agir. 

Un  homme  est  celui  qui  agit,  non  celui  qui  sait.  Former 
I'homme  dans  I'enfant,  ce  n'est  done  pas  seulement  lui  donner  des 
connaissances,  ni  meme  perfectionner  les  facult6s  qui  aident  k  les 
acqu6rir ;  ce  n'est  pas  seulement  savoir  enseigner,  former  des  61dves 
intelligents  et  avanc^s  dans  toutes  les  branches  du  programme,  c'est 
plus  et  mieux  que  cela ;  c'est  instruire  les  enfants  dans  la  pratique 
du  bien. 

II  est  temps  que  Ton  s'occupe  de  donner  aux  esprits  une  orienta- 
tion precise.  II  est  temps  qui  Ton  comprenne  que  Tinstruction,  si 
complete  soit-elle,  est  insuffisante  comme  guide  dans  la  vie,  et  qu'il 
faut  dtre  arm6  en  presence  des  multiples  obstacles  dont  la  route  de 
chacun  de  nous  est  sem^e.  II  est  plus  n6cessaire  de  vivre  et  de  se 
conduire  moralement  que  de  connaltre  Talphabet  et  les  regies  du 
calcul. 

L'homme  le  plus  digne  de  ce  nom  n'est  pas  le  mieux  sachant, 
mais  le  mieux  faisant ;  c'est  celui  qui  fait  toujours  son  devoir, 
quelque  difficile  et  perilleux  qull  soit. 

L'oeuvre  de  Teducation  consiste  k  donner  k  Hiomme  les  moyens 
de  vivre  et  d'agir.  Chacun  de  nous  doit  apprendre  cet  art  difficile ; 
nul  ne  pent  se  vanter  d'etre,  sans  preparation  aucune,  apte  k  faire 
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face  aux  difficultes  de  la  vie.  Le  mot  de  Flaubert  sera  toujours 
vrai :  **  Nous  devons  tout  apprendre,  depuis  parler  jusqu'a  mourir." 

L'instruction  pure  et  simple  n'est  qu'un  moyen  encore  indirect 
et  incertain  de  moraliser  un  peuple,  parce  qu'elle  est  a  double  fin : 
elle  ne  devient  bienfaisante  que  si  les  idees  directrices  qui  la 
dominent  sent  elles-memes  bienfaisantes.  Pour  Tesprit  commepour 
le  corps,  la  sante  est  la  seule  chose  qui  soit  toujours  un  avantage 
certain,  et  c'est  la  moralite  qui  est  la  sante  de  Tesprit. 

II  faut  done  elever,  au  vrai  sens  du  mot,  61ever  tons  les  esprits.. 
et  songer  surtout  k  ce  qui  moralise,  desinteresse,  porte  les  r^ards 
haut  et  loin. 

L'instruction  conserve  et  transmet  a  I'homme  le  tresor  des 
verites  conquises ;  Teducation  6claire  la  conscience  de  Thomme,  elle 
afiermit  son  jugement  et  trempe  sa  volonte.  Or,  bien  penser  et 
bien  juger,  etre  habile  k  se  gouverner  soi-mSme,  valent  mieux  que 
beaucoup  de  savoir.  Sans  Teducation  morale,  Fecole  est  une  maison 
sans  ame,  Tenseignement  une  oeuvre  inecanique  sans  port6e  sociale, 
sans  noblesse  et  sans  lendemain. 


ETHICAL  CO-OPERATION  OF  HOME  AND  SCHOOL 

By  Bishop  PROHASZKA  (Budapest) 

The  two  most  important  factors  in  the  world  which  surround  the 
growing  child,  awakening  and  fostering  his  mental  capacities,  are 
the  home  and  the  school.  The  l)odily  and  mental  development  of 
the  child  begins  at  home,  and  the  duty  of  the  school  is  to  help,  to 
continue  and  to  complete  that  development.  These  two  factors  must 
therefore  be  in  perfect  harmony,  and  here  I  propose  to  mention  ike 
points  on  which  that  harmony  is  most  essential. 

1.  The  aim  of  education  is  to  build  up  pure,  good,  strong  and 
beautiful  lives,  and  therefore  home  and  school  must  have  a  similar 
view  of  life  as  the  basis  of  moral  education.  Strong  and  beautiful 
lives  cannot  be  lived  without  paying  some  heed  to  spiritual 
considerations.  If  what  is  taught  in  the  school  is  denied  in  the 
home,  or  if  certain  things  are  taught  in  religious  lessons,  while  the 
same  things  are  denied  in  the  science  lessons,  the  child  will  live  in 
an  unhealthy,  insincere  atmosphere,  and  instead  of  faith,  love, 
reverence  and  tenderness,  his  soul  will  harbour  only  unrest. 

2.  School  and  home  have  one  common  aim — to  help  the 
children  to  be  good  and  useful  men  and  women ;  but  they  must  co- 
operate in  order  to  complete  each  other's  work.  Defects  can  only 
be  overcome  by  the  reciprocal  influence  of  both.  The  home  is  in 
closer,  warmer  contact  with  life ;  but  parents  do  not  always  possess 
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the  necessary  knowledge  of  education  for  the  instruction  of  their 
children,  and  sometimes,  unfortunately,  not  even  the  necessary 
moral  qualities  ;  the  school,  on  the  other  hand,  has  greater  stores  of 
systematic  knowledge,  but  its  ethical  influence  is  weak.  As  neither 
home  nor  school  is  complete  in  itself,  tliey  must  be  in  close  connection 
with  one  another.  One  must  know  the  child  to  be  able  to  exert  the 
best  influence.  Many  parents  of  the  poorer  classes  do  not  know 
theirs  at  all,  and  even  in  the  other  classes  it  often  happens  that 
the  child  is  misunderstood.  The  school  ought  to  help  the  family 
in  this  respect ;  parent  and  teachers  ought  to  discuss  together  the 
child's  nature.  It  is  true  that  the  great  number  of  the  pupils  adds 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  teacher,  but  interest  and  zeal  in  one's 
vocation  help  one  considerably.  Parents  and  teachers  could  thus 
learn  to  know  the  child's  faults  or  inclinations.  Among  those  faults 
there  may  be  some  that  could  best  be  cured  in  the  family,  such  as 
untidiness,  suUenness,  greediness,  and  too  much  love  of  comfort ; 
while  there  are  again  others  which  can  be  more  efl^ectively  dealt 
with  at  school,  for  example,  cowardliness,  unreliable  character  and 
indolence.  In  this  respect  the  school  has  a  very  important  task  ;  it 
can  give  ideals  to  the  children,  and  spread  right  thoughts  concerning 
a  wise  and  good  life.  The  school  has  less  opportunity  than  the  home 
of  combating  greediness  and  of  keeping  the  child  from  alcoholic 
drinks ;  but  it  can  impart  sound  teaching  as  to  the  harmfulness  of 
drinking  and  can  awaken  the  feeling  of  disgust  at  intemperance. 

3.  Not  merely  the  school,  but  the  home  also  can  only  educate 
if  it  employs  not  words  alone,  but  deeds,  that  is,  if  it  provides  the 
child  with  noble  examples.  Parents  and  teachers  must  live  that 
life  which  they  desire  to  encourage  in  the  child. 

4.  School  and  home  must  above  all  agree  in  placing  ethical 
motives  in  the  foreground  in  education.  There  is  intellectual, 
aesthetic  and  social  culture ;  but  the  foundation  of  all  true  culture  is 
morality,  which  brings  before  us  the  laws  of  an  infinite  God,  and  we 
find  our  happiness  in  living  in  accord  with  them.  Character  is 
based  upon  two  factors :  pne  is  the  soul's  control  over  the  passions 
and  evil  inclinations,  the  second  the  will  to  act  according  to  principles 
we  have  recognised  as  good,  and  it  is  especially  the  latter  which  we 
designate  by  the  name  of  character. 

The  school  can  do  less  than  the  home  in  the  way  of  ethical 
education,  while  it  is  better  able  to  impart  knowledge.  But  it  would 
be  a  great  loss  if  this  circumstance  should  weaken  the  moral  sense, 
if  merely  through  the  school  seeming  to  slight  it  as  something  of 
secondary  importance.  Esthetics  and  ethics  must  he  dearly  distin^fuished. 
The  good  and  the  beautiful  are  not  always  identical.  There  are 
unlovely  aspects  of  life  which  make  a  demand  upon  our  virtue  as 
much  as  enjoyable  and  beautiful  aspects. 
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5.  The  home  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  school  in  that  its 
members  are  together  in  all  circumstances  of  life;  they  pray 
together,  work,  eat,  rejoice  and  weep  together.  In  this  way  the 
child  walks  the  path  of  actual  life,  and  its  personality  develops. 
The  school  lacks  the  educative  influence  of  actual,  many-sided  life ; 
it  may  even  become  too  systematic  and  rigidly  formal.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  family  life  has  lost  to  some  extent  its  many- 
sided  character  ;  life's  various  activities  are  kept  apart.  Work,  for 
example,  has  left  the  home  and  is  banished  to  the  factory.  The 
children  do  not  see  their  parents  at  work;  they  do  not  help  them, 
and  cannot  dabble  in  their  work.  This  is  a  great  pity,  and  home  as 
well  as  school  should  seek  to  remedy  the  evil.  Both  boys  and  girls, 
-but  especially  the  girls,  should  be  trained  to  take  a  part  in  house- 
work. The  school  should  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to 
exercise.  The  children's  life  is  too  one-sided  :  they  acquire  know- 
ledge, but  they  do  not  exercise  their  senses  and  their  muscles,  and 
in  consequence  of  much  dry  learning,  much  of  their  vitality  is  de- 
stroyed. Too  much  is  offered  to  them  of  what  they  do  not  really 
need,  and  accordingly  many  young  lives  lack  harmony.  For  the  sake 
of  the  future  the  present  is  ruined.  This  is  why  education  wears 
such  a  materialistic,  bureaucratic  and  aged  look ;  the  children  are 
not  children ;  the  young  are  not  young. 

6.  The  co-operation  of  home  and  school  is  very  necessary  to  remedy 
certain  economic  and  socioU  shortcomings.  The  school  must  have 
regard  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  amidst  which  the  child  lives, 
and  where  the  shadow  of  poverty  darkens  the  young  faces,  the 
school  must  help.  Naturally  in  this  connection,  too,  the  parents 
have  an  important  part  to  play ;  they  must  impart  faith  and  fortitude 
to  their  children  that  they  may  the  better  endure  the  burden  of 
poverty,  and  believe  that  their  very  trials  may  make  better  men  of 
them.  The  school  must  treat  rich  and  poor  with  perfect  equality, 
and  must  take  special  care  of  neglected  and  ill-fed  children,  because 
this  co-operation  of  home  and  school  will  oppose  moral  deteriora- 
tion. 

7.  Home  life  is  best  adapted  for  teaching  simplicity  in  taste, 
refinement  in  manners  and  faithfulness  even  in  small  things,  while 
in  school  the  influence  of  the  majority  is  apt  to  have  a  contrary 
tendency.  Our  social  instincts  and  our  vanity  tend  to  make  us 
follow  the  majority,  which  demands  the  homage  of  the  individual 
As  most  of  the  boys  in  a  school  are  somewhat  rough  and  superficial, 
a  child  is  very  likely  to  become  like  them.  To  avoid  this,  demands 
a  subtle  co-operation  between  school  and  home  life.  The  family 
must  retain  a  hold  on  the  child  and  the  growing  youth,  while  the 
school  must  educate  the  young  to  be  loyal  even  in  small  things,  and 
not  to  submit  to  the  influence  of  the  vulgar.     All  schools  should  be 
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organised  in  the  American  way,  which  appeals  to  the  children's  sense 
of  honour  in  cases  of  misdoing. 

8.  The  co-operation  of  school  and  home  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance with  regard  to  the  control  over  the  sexual  instinct. 

The  home  must  take  care  that  neither  food  nor  clothing  nor  too 
much  sleep  should  lead  to  effeminacy  in  boys,  while  the  school  must 
inculcate  the  idea  that  they  must  not  follow  their  instincts,  but  must 
consider  themselves  as  strong  trees  which  have  certain  adventitious 
shoots  that  must  be  pruned  away.  Enlightenment  on  sex  matters  is 
only,  useful  if  it  can  fill  the  y«ung  minds  with  veneration  for  the 
care  and  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  if  the  will  has  been  trained  to 
self-control.  Mere  knowledge  cannot  give  strength ;  it  can  only 
give  guidance.  A  pure  and  strong  race  can  only  result  from  pure 
and  well-disciplined  family  life,  while  the  school  must  awaken  and 
keep  alive  the  desire  for  a  pure  life,  which  brings  more  happiness 
than  impure  and  debilitating  excesses. 

In  this  way  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  strength  of  the  young 
generation  will  be  developed,  and  that  school  and  home  will  success- 
fully promote  that  morality  which  consists  in  "  perfect  self-control/ 


COLLABOKATION  DE  LA  FAMILLE  ET   DE 

UECOLE 

Par  M.  PAUL  DE  VUYST 
(Membre  de  la  Ligue  Nationals  Beige  de  TEducation  Familiale) 

QuAND  elle  n'est  pas  suivie  de  la  pratique  des  preceptes,  Yinstmction 
morale  est  sterile.  De  meme  que  nous  connaissons  des  medecins 
qui  ne  prAtiquent  pas  Thygiene  pour  leur  compte,  nous  voyons 
autour  de  nous  des  intellectuels  tres  versus  dans  les  theories  morales 
et  dont  la  conduite  laisse  h,  desirer  et  des  educateurs  trSs  moralistes 
en  paroles  qui  sent  inconsequents  dans  leurs  actes. 

Ce  qui  importe  avant  tout  en  matiere  d'enseignement  moral, 
c'est  la  conduite  morale.  II  s'agit  de  faire  contracter  aux  enfants  un 
ensemble  de  bonnes  habitudes  conscientes  qui  se  maintiendront  toute 
la  vie.     A  ce  prix,  Tinstruction  morale  sera  efficace. 

Eh  bien !  h.  Tegard  de  Teducation  morale,  il  n  est  pas  t6meraire 
de  dire  que  Tecole  est  souvent  insuffisante.  La  plus  grande  partie 
du  temps  y  est  absorbe  par  les  exercices  intellectuels. 

En  outre,  les  instituteurs  et  institutrices  ne  gardent  les  enfants 
qu'une  faible  partie  du  temps.  La  longue  periode  de  six  ann^es  qui 
pricMent  I'ecolage,  n'a-t-eUe  pas  une  importance  capitale  au  point 
de  'true  de  la  formation   morale  ?     Pareillement,  celle  qui  suit  la 
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quatorzi^me  ann6e,  §.ge  maximum  oil  se  terminent  les  Etudes 
primaires  dans  les  classes  populaires.  Au  surplus,  les  maltres  n  ont 
la  charge  des  enfants  que  pendant  quelques  heuros  de  chaque  jour; 
il  faut  encore  d6falquer  les  dimanches  et  les  vacances.  Si  Ton 
songo  que  par  suite  des  exigences  de  la  discipline  dans  les  classes 
parfois  surpeupltes,  la  vie  k  T^cole  pr^sente  fatalement  quelque 
chose  d'artificiel  oil  le  caract^re  de  I'enfant  est  quelque  peu 
comprim6,  on  reconnaltra  que  Ticole  n'est  gu^re  un  microcosme  de 
la  famille. 

De  plus,  les  parents  qui  se  connaissent  eux-m§mes  ainsi  que  les 
qualit^s  et  les  d^fauts  de  leurs  ascendants  connaissent  mieux  que 
personne  ce  que  Tatavisme  a  d6pos6  dans  Vkme  de  leurs  enfants. 

Enfin,  dans  chaque  caractere  il  y  a  des  particularit6s  individuelles 
qui  6chappent  au  mattre  oharg6  de  T^ducation  collective. 

II  est  une  autre  raison  qui  fait  ressortir  Tinsuffisance  de 
rinfluence  moralisatrice  de  T^cole ;  c'est  que  toute  une  region  morale 
est  sous  la  dependance  de  Tordre  physique :  Thabitation,  le  vetement, 
le  regime*  alimen take  qui  sont  aussi  des  facteurs  de  la  conduite 
morale.  Belativement  k  ces  points,  Tecole  ne  pent  mtervenir  que 
par  des  conseils,  trop  souvent  inoperants. 

Loin  de  nous  la  pens6e  de  vouloir  amoindrir  la  t&che  des 
instituteurs  et  des  institutrices. 

Quoique  rdduite,  la  mission  morale  du  maitre  est  encore 
importante  s'il  parvient  k  faire  contractor  des  habitudes  morales  ou 
quasi-morales  lesquelles  actionnent  le  moral.  II  est  des  vertus 
physiques  qui  s'enchevStrent  avec  les  vertus  morales,  de  telle  sorte 
que  les  unes  ne  vont  gu^re  sans  les  autres. 

LapoTictualiU  (arriv^es  k  heure  fixe)  est  d'une  grande  importance 
dans  la  vie. 

L'ordre  dans  la  confection  des  devoirs,  dans  Tfitude  des  lemons, 
dans  les  v^tements  et  dans  les  effets  classiques,  etc.,  e^t  un  indice 
d'ordre  dans  les  conceptions  morales. 

La  propretd  se  range  dans  le  meme  ordre  de  faits,  avec  cette 
addition  que  sant6  physique  en  est  tributaire. 

L'ob^issance  k  Tautoriti  legitimement  constitute.  Yertu  sociale 
par  excellence,  fondement  de  Tordre  moral  dans  nos  society 
bouleversees. 

La  bienveUlance  mutuelle,  la  cordiale  confraternite  entre  con- 
disciples,  prepare  k  la  vie  sociale.  Ici,  nous-  devons  le  reconnaitre, 
r6cole  comble  une  lacune  laiss6e  par  la  famille. 

Voili  le  maximum  ou  peu  s'en  faut  de  ce  que  pent  entreprendre 
un  mattre  de  valeur.  Certes,  il  pent  6tendre  son  influence,  pnxliguer 
des  conseils,  faire  des  lectures  quant  k  la  conduite  des  enfants  dans 
la  famille  et  dans  la  rue,  quant  k  leurs  devoirs  k  r6gard  des  autorites. 
des  vieiilards,  des  animaux,  etc.     Si  son  absorbante  t&che  lui  laisse 
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des  loisirs,  il  pourra  renflre  aux  parents  de  ses  el^ves  do  discrfetes 
visites. 

II  existe  un  bon  nombre  d'habitudes  qui  ne  peuvent  etre  coii< 
tract6es  qu'au  sein  de  la  famille,  entre  autres  tout  ce  qui  concerne  le 
rigime  alimentaire,  la  propretS  intime,  la  vSture,  le  couchage,  nombre 
d'exercices  physiques,  toutes  ehoses  d'un  ordre  physique  qui  peut 
avoir  un  ^cho  dans  le  moral. 

Mais  voici  des  vertus  morales  que  le  milieu  familial  peut  seul 
faire  naitre  et  developper  par  la  pratique  : 

La  piit6  JUiale,  le  respect  de  la  meillesse,  nobles  vertus  entre  toutes  ; 
Vaj^ection  fTatemelle,  accompagn6e  de  la  collaboration  des  aines  dans 
las  soins  k  donner  aux  derniers  nes. 

Tout  ce  qui  est  relatif  i  la  trfe  grave  question  de  la  pwreU^  & 
la  semsaaliU,  a  la  gourmandise,  vices  frequents  parmi  les  enfants. 

La  moderation  en  toutes  ehoses  qui  am^ne  la  repression  de  la 
colore,  du  vilain  sentiment  de  la  jalousie,  attentatoire  h,  la  charit6. 

C'est  surtout  au  sein  de  la  famille  que  seront  enseignes,  avec 
rautorit6  que  revetent  des  parents  dont  toute  une  vie  sans  tache  est 
un  exemple  eloquent,  la  scrupuleuse  prohiti  dans  tous  les  actes,  le 
respect  de  la  foi  juree.  C'est  %alement  dansle  milieu  familial,  dans 
la  veritable  cellule  fondamentale  de  la  soci6te,  que  les  enfants  seront . 
inities  d'abord  (r6cole  compldtera  cette  Education)  k  la  pratique  de 
la  solidarity. 

II  resulte  de  ce  qui  vient  d'etre  dit  que  la  collaboration  de  la 
famille  et  de  T^cole  s'impose  si  Ton  desire  aboutir  a  une  formation 
morale  compUte.  Les  6ducateurs  les  plus  6minents  des  divers  pays 
sont  unanimes  sur  ce  point.  Aussi  a-t-on,  dans  ces  derniferes  ann6es, 
vu  surgir  nombre  de  ligues,  d'associations,  de  cercles  pour  favoriser 
cette  collaboration.  II  suffit  de  citer  la  "  Parents'  National  Educa- 
tional Union  "  en  Angleterre,  les  "  Mothers'  Clubs  "  aux  Etats-Unis, 
les  "  Elternabende "  en  Allemagne,  la  "Ligue  des  parents  et  des 
educateurs,"  la  "  Ligue  des  medecins  et  des  families  "  en  France, 
etc.  etc. 

La  Ligue  de  Viducation,  famUiale  fondee  en  1 900,  grSrCe  i  I'initiative 
de  M.  Proost,  directeur  general  au  Ministfere  d'Agriculture,  & 
Bruxelles,  a  donn6  le  signal  de  r6formes  importantes  en  Belgique. 
Elle  a  fondfi  une  Revue  qui  compte  un  grand  nombre  d'abonn6s.t 

EUe  a  organise  k  Bruxelles,  k  Li^ge,  k  Mons,  k  Anvers,  k  Namur 
et  ailleurs,  des  conferences  tr6s  suivies.  Elle  a  publi6  des  brochures, 
des  tracts  pour  servir  de  guides  aux  parents  6ducateurs.  Elle  a 
organise  en  1905,  4  Lifege,  le  premier  congrfe  d'education  familiale, 
qui  a  eu  un  grand  succes ;  elle  a  pris  une  part  importante  a  celui 

*  J.  Renault^  "Comment  preparer  Tenfant  au   respect  des  questions 
sexuelles/'  Paris,  Poussielque. 

t  **  Revue  de  rEducation  Familiale,"  rue  Rubens  44,  Bruxelles, 
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de  Milan  en  1906 ;  le  troisifeme  congr^s  de  ce  genre  qui  aura  lieu  a 
Bruxelles  en  1910  t6moignera  eloquemment  de  la  grandeur  d'une 
mission  accomplie.  EUe  a  largement  contribu6  k  la  fondation  de  la 
"  commission  internationale  d'6ducation  familiale." 

Cette  commission,  pr6sid6e  par  Mme.  Lucie  F61ix-Faure-Goyau, 
est  dirig6e  par  un  bureau  dont  le  president  est  M.  H.  Delvaux,  ancien 
membre  du  Parlement  beige,  gouverneur  de  la  province  de  Liege* 

Les  questions  soumises  au  congres  de  Londres  visent  avant  tout 
I'inslriiction  morale  a  rscole,  Le  congres  d'6ducation  familiale  vise 
principalement  T^ducation  morale  en  famUle  et  puis  qu'il  faut  la 
collaboration  des  deux,  nous  convions  les  membres  du  Congres  de 
Londres  a  venir  6tudier  ces  questions  d'idiLcatwn  morale  en  famille 
au  prochain  congris  d'education  familiale  qui  se  tiendra  a  Bruxelles 
en  1 9 1  o  et  nous  6mettons  le  voeu  suivant : 

Gonsiderant  la  bonne  Education  dans  la  famille  comme  indis- 
pensable avant  T&ge  scolaire  des  enfants  comme  apr^  la  sortie  de 
r^cole ; 

Consid6rant  la  collaboration  de  la  famille  de  premiere  n^cessite 
pendant  la  periode  scolaire ; 

Le  congres  de  Londres  estime  qu'il  y  a  lieu  de  vulgariser 
partout  dans  les  families  les  notions  n6ces8aires  pour  leur  permettre 
de  contribuer  a  mener  &  bonne  fin  T^ducation  morale  de  leurs  en&nts, 
qu'il  y  a  lieu  de  favoriser  dans  ce  but  I'organisation  de  Ligues  et 
de  Congres  d'6ducatioB  familiale.f 


LA  CULTURE  DE  ^INITIATIVE  AU  FOYER 
ET  A  UECOLE 

Par  M.  PAUL  CROUZET 
(Professeur  au  College  Rollin,  Paris) 

II  semble  bien  que  Tesprit  d'initiative  soit  assez  naturel  aux  enfants. 
II  n'en  est  pas  qui  ne  manifeste  des  predispositions  natives  et  des 
velleites  d'activit6  personnelle  dans  un  sens  ou  dans  I'autre.  Celui- 
ci  invente  des  histoires  fantastiques,  celui-li  combine  jouets  ou  jeux 
nouveaux ;  Tun  est  plus  intellectuel,  Tautre  plus  pratique,  mais 
tons  ont  natTirellement  de  Imitiative:  ce  qui  d'ailleurs  n'a  rien 
d'^tonnant,  si  Tinitiative  depend  surtout  de  I'imagination,  la  faculty 
maitresse  des  enfants. 

*  On  peut  demander  des  renseignements,  brochures,  prospectus,  au  si^ 
de  la  Ligue  Familiale  beige,  rue  Rubens  44,  k  Bruxelles. 

t  Le  comity  central  pour  TADgieterre  et  les  colonies  est  en  voie  de 
formation.  S'adresser  pour  tous  renseignements  k  Miss  Fletcher,  28  Ashlej 
Place,  Westminster^  London. 
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Mais  n'arrive-t-il  pas  trop  sou  vent  queces  tendances  naturelles 
si  pr^cieuses  pour  Tavenir  soient  contrari6es  k  la  fois  par  la  famille 
et  par  T^cole,  qui  devraient  au  contraire  s'unir  pour  les  favoriser  ? 
Ce  jeune  esprit  reve  de  toutes  les  formes  d'activit^  personnelle: 
il  voudrait  conqu6rir  des  mondes,  devenir  explorateur,  aeronaute, 
marin,  chercheur  d'or,  trappeur  de  TArkansas  .  .  .  et  sa  maman  ne 
le  laisse  pas  meme  s'habiller  tout  seul !  Ne  parlons  pas  de  sa  grand'- 
maman  qui  Tentoure  k  toutes  minutes  de  ses  conseils  ou  de  ses 
gronderies,  comme  d'une  lisi^re.  Celui<ci  a  dej&  de  la  curiosity,  de 
la  reflexion,  de  Timagination  personnelle,  et  son  maitre  lui  impose 
la  prison  de  ces  programmes,  le  sentier  de  ses  methodes,  la  redite  de 
ses  paroles,  jusqu'^  la  longueur  des  tirets  et  k  la  largeur  des  marges, 
bref  risque  de  transformer  cet  aspirant  k  la  personnalite  en  un  6temel 
copiste. 

Ainsi  Ecole  et  Famille  cooperant  souvent  plus  ou  moins  incon- 
sciemment  pour  etouflTer  Fesprit  d'initiative,  alors  qu'elles  pourraient 
et  devraient  cooperer  pour  le  d6velopper.  Bien  plus,  si  Ton  arrive 
a  realiser  I'union  des  deux  puissances  educatrices,  I'entente  que 
revent  les  partisans  de  la  cooperation,  il  est  k  craindre  que  le  danger 
ne  s'aggrave,  si  les  deux  puissances  additionnent  leurs  forces  de 
coercition,  leurs  reglements  ta.tillons,  leurs  abus  d'autorit6.  Quand 
r6cole  et  la  famille  ne  s'entendent  pas,  Tinitiative  enfantine  opprim6e 
d'un  cot^  peut  s  echapper  de  Tautre ;  quand  elles  s'entendront,  plus 
de  possibilite  d'echappement.  L'enfant  sera  ligotte  des  deux  cotes ; 
ce  sera  un  complet  emprisonnement  de  son  initiative,  quelque  chose 
comme  une  "double  boucle"  intellectuelle  et  morale. 

On  voit  le  danger,  et  par  suite  la  n6cessite  d'organiser  la  coopera- 
tion scolaire  et  familiale  non  pas  pour  Toppression,  mais  pour  la 
liberte. 

II  est  inutile  de  critiquer  une  fois  de  plus  le  caractere  souvent 
constate  de  la  famille  repliee  sur  soi  et  casani^re,  confin6e  dans  les 
memes  traditions  comme  dans  les  memos  lieux,  enseignant  aux 
enfants  moins  le  courage  que  la  prudence  (et  la  prudence  a  vite  fait 
de  devenir  pusillanimite),  bref  r^vant  pour  ses  fils  plutdt  une  vie 
tranquille  et  egolste  qu'une  vie  intense  et  utile  k  Thumanite. 

Aussi  nuisible  parfois  de  son  cote  a  la  culture  de  Tinitiative 
enfantine,  T^cole  est  victime  de  diverses  circonstances  f^heuses 
comme  en  premiere  ligne  le  trop  grand  nombre  d'eleves  dans  les 
classes,  Texcessive  agglomeration  scolaire,  que  ne  permet  pas 
toujours  d'approprier  les  methodes  aux  individualit^s,  qui  risque  de 
couler  tous  les  individus  dans  le  meme  moule  de  fa9onner  des 
"  hommes  de  troupeau,"  au  lieu  de  susciter  de  *'  bons  bergers." 
EUe  est  victime  aussi  des  traditions  autoritaires  de  Tancienne 
discipline,  de  Tabus  des  reglements  immuables,  interpretes  k  leur 
lettre  plutot  que  dans  leur  esprit.      Elle  est  victime,  ou   plutdt 
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rindividualit6  y  est  souvent  victime  de  Temprise  etroite  et  tyrannique 
de  certains  maltres,  qui  imposent  en  tout  leurs  m6thodes  et  proced6s, 
sans  songer  qu'il  y  a  souvent  &  c6t6  de  la  leur  d'autres  methodes 
aussi  admissibles.  EUe  est  meme  victime  des  habitudes  de  certains 
chefs,  pour  qui  il  est  plus  facile  de  controler  le  travail  des  maitres 
que  celui  des  616ves>  et  qui  par  suite  trop  souvent  ont  jug6  un 
maitre  non  d'aprfes  le  travail  qu'il  faisait  faire  aux  elSves,  mais 
d'aprfes  le  travail  dont  il  les  dispensait.  Ces  chefs  semblent  avoir 
pour  crit^rium :  "  Les  meilleurs  maltres  sont  ceux  qui  travaillent 
le  plus  k  la  place  de  leurs  eleves."  Or  pareille  devise  universellement 
appliqu6e  serait  meurtri6re  de  toutes  les  individuality  enfantines. 

Mais  il  s'en  faut  que  ce  mal  soit  fatal :  Ecole  et  Famille  peuvent 
au  contraire,  et  meme  assez  facilement,  coop6rer  pour  eveiller  la 
personnalit6  plutot  que  pour  Tendormir.  II  serait  meme  injuste  de 
ne  pas  constater  maints  efforts  dans  ce  sens,  beaucoup  de  th6orie 
certes  encore,  mais  deji  aussi  de  la  pratique. 

C'est  peut-etre  parmi  les  6ducateurs  que  le  mouvement  vers  le 
developpement  de  Tesprit  d'initiative  unit  le  plus  r6ellement  et  le 
plus  activement  th6orie  et  pratique. 

Le  ma!tre  d'aujourd'hui  semble  vouloir  renoncer  a  r6glementer 
et  uniformiser  dans  le  plus  petit  detail  tous  les  exercices  scolaires: 
il  donne  des  le9ons  libres  et  des  devoirs  libres.  L'61feve  fait  acte 
d'initiative  soit  en  choisissant  selon  ses  pr6ferences  individuelles  le 
morceau  k  reciter,  soit  en  trouvant  pour  son  devoir  un  sujet  per- 
sonnel ou  une  m6thode  originale.  Dans  toutes  les  specialit6s,  les 
professeurs  initient  leurs  616ves  k  des  pratiques  d'etudes  libres: 
les  professeurs  de  lettres  comptent  de  plus  en  plus  sur  des  lectures 
libres  des  616ves  quils  n'auront  qu'4  controler — les  professeurs 
d'historie  et  geographic  ont  montr6  dans  leurs  discussions  du 
Mics^  pidagogique  comment  leur  enseignement  pouvait  dtre  aide 
par  toute  une  serie  d'exercices  libres — les  professeurs  de  science 
physiques  exercent  Tactiviti  des  eleves  par  les  travaux  pratique 
de  physique  et  chimie  recemment  institu6s,  aspirant  meme  a 
devenir  Tessentiel  de  I'enseignement  et  dont  on  pent  voir  a 
TExposition  franco-britannique  quelques  remarquables  resultats — 
les  professeurs  de  sciences  naturelles  recommendant  de  plus  en  plus 
comme  capitale  la  m6thode,  d'ailleurs  applicable  aussi  aux  autres 
enseignements,  qui  consiste  au  lieu  de  laisser  attendre  aux  eleves  la 
le§on  dogmatique  du  maitre,  a  leur  faire  trouver  par  Texperience 
personnelle  et  se  preparer  eux-memes  par  les  livres  une  premiere 
idee  des  phenomenes  a  6tudier — les  professeurs  de  dessin  essaient 
de  s'emanciper  de  la  methode  g6ometrique  jug6e  trop  autoritaire 
pour  faire  pr6valoir  le  dessin  libre — les  professeurs  de  langues 
vivantes  ajoutent  k  leur  enseignement  ces  ressources  suppl<^- 
mentaires,    qui,  comme   les  voyages,  les    caravanes   scolaires,  les 
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^changes  internationaux  d'enfants,  etc.,  etc.,  d^veloppent  puissam- 
ment  i'esprit  d'initiative  en  lui  donuant  cet  excitant  supreme  qui 
est  la  connaissance  des  civilisations  ^trangdres — bref,  partout 
s'organise  une  guerre  en  r^gle  centre  les  mSthod^s  passives  en 
faveur  des  m6thodes  actives,  et  se  forme  un  nouvel  id6al  du  maltre, 
qui  sera  moins  un  distributeur  de  savoir  qu'une  sorte  de  directeur 
d'etudes,  tenant,  comme  le  voudrait  M.  F.  Lacombe,  un  cabinet  de 
consultations  pour  repondre  aux  questions  6manant  de  Tinitiative  / 
de  ses  61&ves.  Ce  syst&me  est  d'ailleurs  impost  encore  par  Tencom- 
brement  croissant  des  programmes,  par  ce  fait  que  plus  T^teadue 
d'une  science  augmente,  moins  le  maltre  trouve  de  temps  k  lui 
consacrer:  ce  qui  Toblige  k  compter  sur  les  efforts  personnels  des 
el&ves.  C'est  assez  de  raisons  pour  que  le  syst&me  prosp^re  et 
donne  de  bons  resultats,  k  condition  que  les  maitres  n  abandonnent 
pas  leur  enseignement  k  la  fantaisie  enfantine  et  ne  tombent  pas 
dans  les  exag^rations  de  I'^cole  tolstoisante  d'Tasnaia-Poliana. 
Car  qui  dit  initiative,  ne  dit  pas  anarchic. 

L'esprit  d'initiative  se  trouve  6galement  bien  du  syst^me  des 
options  et  etudes  facultatives,  usit6  depuis  longtemps,  voire  mSme 
jusqu'i  Tabus,  dans  Tenseignement  sup6rieur ;  ricemment  introduit 
dans  I'enseignement  secondaire  et  dans  la  troisieme  ann6e  des  ^coles 
normales  primaire ;  k  la  veille  peut-etre  d'etre  introduit  dans 
Tenseignement  primaire,  lorsqu'on  voudra  adapter  cet  enseignement 
aux  besoins  r6gionaux.  Et  si  les  ^tablissements  d'instruction, 
suivant  Texemple  des  lycees,  conqui^rent  tous  une  certaine  auto- 
nomie,  ne  peut-on  esperer  que  Tautonomie  des  institutions  sera 
favorable  k  Tautonomie  des  personnes  ?  Enfin,  ne  peut-on  esp6rer 
quelque  chose  du  d6veloppement  des  travaux  manuels,de  Torganisa- 
tion  des  sports  choisis  pour  leurs  r6sultats  k  la  fois  de  discipline  et 
d'initiative,  de  Tinstitution  du  tourisme  scolaire,  qui  envoie  les  . 
616ves  excursionner  sans  surveillants  et  les  exerce  k ''  se  debrouiller  " 
k  leurs  risques  et  perils,  etc.  ?  Et  puisque  dans  Tarm6e,  cette  ecole 
de  toutes  les  disciplines,  on  parle  de  developper  Tinitiative  du 
soldat,  sera-t-on,  pour  cette  oeuvre,  en  retard  dans  Tuniversit^,  et 
ne  s'apercevra-t-on  pas  que  la  revolution  scientifique  et  d6mocra- 
tique,  qui  exige  Tinitiative  dans  Tarmee,  a  et6  faite  auparavant  dans 
la  soci6te  ? 

Le  mouvement  est  done  g6n6ral  pour  developper  les  initiatives, 
preface  des  volont&s  persev6rantes,  6veil  des  vocations  actives.  Et 
ces  vocations  sent  les  plus  utiles  au  progr^s  mondial ;  car  qui  dit 
homme  d'initiative,  dit  agent  du  progres  de  la  civilisation. 
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NOTE  SUR  FAMILLE,  COLLEGE  ET  MORALE 

Par  M.  FERDINAND  GACHE 

(Professeur  au  Lyc6e  d'Alais) 

AvEC  F.  P^caut  je  dis :  "  Ce  n'est  pas  raffaiblissement  des  croyances 
qui  m'inquiefce,  maifl  Toubli,  rinapp6tence  de  la  vie  irUSrieure,  reserve 
secrete  des  6nergies  des  families  et  des  peuples,  condition  de  la 
sages3e  pratique  en  tout  ordre,  parce  qu'elle  est  la  condition  de  la 
possession  de  soi,  le  repliement  sur  le  for  int6rieur  du  dedans.  .  .  ." 
(F.  P6caut,  Quinze  ans  d'6diicati(m,  p.  20,  Delagrave,  6diteur.) 

Cette  inaptitude  h,  la  vie  int6rieure,  morale  ou  religieuse,  cette 
atrophie  des  organes  internes,  cette  d&saccoutumance  du  recueille- 
ment,  cette  poursuite  du  plaisir,  cette  d^ffection  du  manage  et  de 
ses  gSnes,  de  la  vie  de  famille  feconde  et  pure,  ont  assurement  des 
causes  nombreuses  et  peuvent  6tre  combattues  par  plus  d'un  remede, 
mais  j'estime 

i^.  Que  le  college  a  contribu6  k  les  r^pandre  dans  la  societe 
fran^aise  et  k  les  y  enraciner  ; 

2°.  Que  le  college  peut  et  doit  les  combattre.  Je  suis  certain 
qu'il  arrivera,  s'il  le  veut,  a  reparer  le  mal  auquel  il  a  travaill6. 

I.  Gomineiit  le  colUge,  public  ou  jmv^,  a,  depuis  un  sidcle,  travaille 
centre  la  famille  et  la  vie  intdrieure,  done  corUre  la  inorale, 

(a)  Noter  d'abord  que  le  collie,  au  commencement  du  siecle 
dernier,  recevait  les  enfants  d6ja  grands,  dkjk  munis  par  la  famille 
de  maximes,  habitudes  et  vertus,  d6ja  pr6par6s  par  la  famille  a 
aimer  le  foyer,  k  surveiller  sa  conduite,  a  servir  la  soci6te.  La  chose 
etant  d^ja  faite,  le  college  pouvait  s'en  d^sinteresser.  (V.  Hugo 
entre  k  Tinstitution  Cordier-Decotte  en  1815  k  13  ans;  Quinet 
entre  au  college  de  Lyon  eni8i7&i4  ans  ;  Montalembert  entre  a 
St.  Barbe  en  1826^  16  ans.  .  .  .)  Les  hommes  de  la  g^niration 
de  mon  p^re  (1820)  n'entraient  guere  au  college  avant  la  classe  de 
4®;  c'est  egalement  a  cette  classe  que  les  jeunes  gens  de  ma 
generation  (i860),  appartenant  k  Taristocratie  et  k  la  haute  bour- 
geoisie, commenpaient  k  suivre  commes  externes  les  cours  du 
college ;  gen^ralement  un  pr6cepteur,  un  abbe,  rarement  un  l&ique 
les  accompagnait  (voir  Dumas  fils,  I* Ami  des  Femmes,  Acte  II.,  sc.  i). 
Peu  k  peu  les  families  se  mettent  k  envoy er  I'enfant  au  college  bien 
avant  r%e  de  10  ans;  nous  voyons  aujourd'hui  des  internes  de  6 
a  7  ans  et  des  externes  surveill&s  de  5  ans. 

(6)  Le  college  est  fait  surtout  pour  les  etudes.  Sauf  le  cas  ou  il 
est  dirig6  par  un  ecclesiastique,  il  reserve  I'enseignement  moral  a 
Taumonier.  Son  principe  est  le  suivant :  s  occuper  uniquement  des 
etudes,  c'est  le  mettre   en  posture  de  mieux  faire  les  etudes.    Le 
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college  veut  done  renfant  consacr6  tout  entier  au  travail,  (16tache 
du  reste.  II  le  tient  constamment  assis  k  son  bureau ;  11  Teloigne 
de  tout  ce  qui  ne  figure  pas  k  ses  programmes  (voir  E.  About, 
Le  Progrh,  p.  359,  Hachette,  iditeur;  Jules  Simon,  M^moires  des 
autres,  M.  Antoine,  Testard,  6diteur,  etc.). 

{c)  Le  coUdge  est  d'origine  monacale  et,  comme  tel,  il  a  de 
Teloignement  pour  le  monde  et  la  famille,  pour  les  jeux  physiques 
(mefianee  a  regard  de  la  chair),  pour  les  travaux  manuels,  Tactivite 
commerciale,  industrielle  .  .  .  (m6pris  du  clerc  pour  les  metiers, 
renforc^  par  ce  fait  que  la  clientele  du  college  se  recrute  dans  la 
noblesse,  chez  les  enrichis).  .  .  .  Diminuer  la  vie,  c'est  corrompre 
Tame,  d^truire  la  civilisation ;  le  college  ne  s'en  doute  pas. 

{d)  Le  college  croyait  moraliser  assez  par  la  discipline  rigoureuse, 
la  surveillance,  les  prohibitions,  la  surveillance  constante  dans  les 
cours,  6tudes,  dortoirs,  r6fectoire.  ...  II  imposait  la  morale  du 
dehors. 

lUsultcUs :  II  formait  des  generations  qui  n'avaient  gu^re  le  desir 
de  vivre  une  complete  vie  humaine,  des  timides,  des  impulsife 
inaptes  k  se  commander,  mal  habiles  k  s'enraciner  dans  une 
£amille. 

CorUrepoison :  Led  mattres  de  Tuniversite.  Remarquer  ceci : 
les  plus  grands,  ceux  dont  les  noms  sont  connus  (Michelet,  Guizot, 
Villemain,  St.  Marc,  Girardin,  Bersot  .  .  .  )»  J^aais  les  humbles 
pareillement  furent  (sont  encore)  moralistes  dans  Tame,  appliques  k 
toumer  en  exemple,  en  emotion  morale  tons  les  exercices  scolaires, 
a  Jeter  de  nobles  semences.  Sauf  dans  les  etablissements  priv^s 
appeles  ''  bottes  k  bachot,''  la  morale  ne  perdait  pas  tout.  Dans 
Tuniversite  elle  avait  cet  enseignement  constant,  nuUement 
annonce,  mais  si  efficace;  dans  les  Etablissements  religieux,  on 
trouvait  un  mysticisme  un  peu  alangui,  mais  tr6s  pur.  Ce  qui 
attenuait  le  mal  dans  une  certaine  mesure. 

II.  Comment  le  colUge  public  doit  travailler  pour  la  famille,  la  cit^, 
rkumanit^,  done  pov/r  la  wxyrale, 

II  faut  de  toute  necessite  changer  rid6al  du  college.  Ne  plus 
en  faire  la  retraite  silencieuse,  inaccessible  ou  Tenfant,  separe  du 
monde,  dispense  de  tout  contribution  familiale  et  sociale,  n'est  plus 
que  le  '*  collegien  "  qui  se  prepare  uniquement  k  des  examens.  II 
faut  en  faire  le  vivant  foyer  de  la  cite. 

{a)  En  appelant  dans  le  college  le  plus  souvent  possible  les 
families  qu'on  associera  k  sa  vie  (conseil  d'administration,  fetes, 
promenades  ,  .  .  ),  surtout  les  meres  et  les  soeurs. 

(b)  En  organisant  le  college  sur  le  modele  de  la  maison  pater- 
nelle  (dortoirs  supprimej,  refectoires,  salles  d'etude,  parloirs,  salles  de 
jeux,  de  reception,  de  f§tes,  jardins  et  pares  .  .  .  ). 

(c)  En  appelant  I'outil  k  laide  du  livre,  Toutil  qui  si  souvent 
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enseigne  Tattention,  Texactitude,  Teffort  calcul6  suivi  d'une  cr&ition 
visible  .  .  .  ,  done  la  morale,  inieux  que  le  livre ;  en  mettant 
Tatelier  et  le  champ  cultiv6  par  les  616ves  sur  le  mime  plan  que  k 
classe  ou  T^tude. 

(rf)  En  associant  Tenfant  k  la  vie  matirielle  du  college  (£aire 
son  lit,  prendre  soin  de  ses  v§tements,  orner  sa  chambre,  aider  a  la 
cuisine,  au  jardinage  .  .  .  );  en  I'associant  k  la  vie  morale  du 
college,  maintien  de  Tordre,  du  silence  confi6  a  Tenfant ;  en  lui 
remettant  la  surveillance  de  lui-meme,  en  le  d61ivrant  de  k 
discipline  ext^rieure  d'action  par  laquelle  il  s'impose  k  lui-m§me  des 
actes  de  volonte,  d'6nergie,  de  perfectionnement. 

(e)  En  instituant  un  culte  m6thodique,  r^ulier  des  grands 
hommes;  salle  speciale  oil  par  des  chants,  des  ceremonies  on 
c^lebrera  I'anniversaire  des  anciens  eleves  qui  ont  marqu6,  des  com- 
patriotes,  des  6trangers,  des  bienfaiteurs  de  ThumanitS. 

Plus  les  families  negligent;  I'enfant  et  se  d6sinteressent  de  la  vie 
int6rieure,  de  la  moralite  qui  sort  de  toute  existence  intensement 
humaine,  plus  le  college,  en  developpant  le  corps,  Tintelligence  et 
r4me,  par  Thygi^ne,  le  travail  manuel,  la  meditation  en  commun  et 
la  morale,  doit  preparer  Tenfant  k  une  telle  existence.  Sur  son 
fronton,  le  collie  doit  mettre  non :  lettres.histoire,  sden^ces ;  mats  famille, 
cits,  humanity;  par  toute  sa  discipline  il  doit  preparer,  avec  lecon- 
cours  des  families  et  des  hommes  de  bonne  volonte,  non  le  bacheUer, 
rhomme  du  monde,  mais  le  travailleur  ou  producteur  d'utilites,  le 
p6re  ou  producteur  d'hommes,  le  citoyen  ou  producteur  de  progres. 
rhomme,  fr^re  de  tous  les  habitants  de  la  plandte,  c'est  k  dire  le 
producteur  de  vertu  et  de  bonheur. 


THE  CO-OPERATION   OF  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 

By  Miss  CHARLOTTE  M.  MASON 
(Parents'  National  EducatioDal  Union) 

Children  should  get  their  knowledge  where  for  the  most  part  we  get 
our  own — out  of  books.  We  receive  a  certain  degree  of  mental 
titillation  and  interest,  no  doubt,  from  lectures,  but,  for  the  clear  and 
definite  understanding  of  a  subject,  we  go  to  the  best  book  to  be  had 
on  that  subject,  and  children  should  do  the  same.  They  are  the 
true  encyclopaedists,  demanding  knowledge  of  many  subjects ;  and  for 
each  subject  they  should  have  a  whole  book,  or  several  books,  the 
best  books  (in  so  far  as  these  are  of  a  literary  character)  and  com- 
plete books,  to  be  read  all  through  chapter  by  chapter,  each  chapter 
(or  part  of  a  chapter)  to  be  known  at  a  single  re{tding.     In  the 
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habit  of  reading  we  get  that  bridge  which  should  connect  school  and 
home.  A  boy  should  collect  between  200  and  300  volumes,  which 
he  has  read  and  kTiows,  during  his  school  career.  Hardly  any  of 
these,  not  even  the  books  he  had  as  a  little  fellow  of  seven, 
should  be  of  a  sort  that  he  would  not  turn  over  with  interest  at 
any  time  of  his  life.  Therefore  they  are  such  as  his  parents  may 
read  with  interest  and  discuss  with  animation. 

Here  we  at  once  get  co-operation,  resting  on  a  sound  intellectual 
basis,  between  home  and  school.  Such  co-operation  would  be  more 
immediate  in  the  day,  than  in  the  boarding-school ;  but  in  the  latter 
case,  too,  the  gradual  growth  of  the  young  scholar's  library  would 
be  watched  by  his  parents  with  very  great  interest.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  parents  will  not  buy  books,  but,  from  perhaps  un- 
usually wide  experience  in  this  matter,  I  can  say  that  it  very  seldom 
happens  that  a  parent  is  unwilling  to  buy  a  desirable  book.  He 
does  not  care  to  buy  books  that  are  of  no  earthly  use  or  interest  to 
anybody  outside  the  school-room,  but  these  need  be  but  a  neghgible 
quantity. 

Having  made  out  his  curriculum  for  each  class,  allowing  a 
score  or  two  of  books  for  each  boy,  according  to  class,  which  he 
requires  the  parents  to  buy  in  the  holidays  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  looking  them  over  in  advance,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  teacher  of  the  day-school  might  yet  do  something  more  to 
secure  intellectual  co-operation  between  school  and  home. 

For  instance,  the  parents  of  children  of  seven  would  like  to  see 
reproductions  of  the  half-dozen  pictures  by  Titian,  or  Corot,  or 
Rembrandt,  which  their  child  is  to  study  that  term ;  to  be  reminded 
of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  to  hear  a  stirring  page  from  the 
"  Heroes  of  Asgard."  Mrs.  Frewen  Lord's  "  Tales  from  St.  Paul's  " 
would  be  as  interesting  to  the  parents  as  to  their  boys  and  girls, 
and  so,  too,  would  a  sUght  summary  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the 
term.  An  illustrative  passage,  read  here  and  there  from  the  children's 
book  would,  I  believe,  be  found  of  very  great  interest  to  parents ; 
while,  as  for  the  "  pacing,"  painting,  singing,  clay-modelling,  drill 
and  so  on,  these  things  are  usually  interesting. 

The  interest  of  the  parents  in  the  school-work  should  naturally 
increase  as  the  children  get  older.  Thus,  for  children  of  nine  or 
ten,  a  passage  from  Plutarch's  **  Alexander  "  might  be  read  with  a 
little  risumd  of  the  whole ;  from  Shakespeare's  Richard  III. ;  from 
Lytton's  "  The  Last  of  the  Barons " ;  telling  passages  from  their 
histories  of  England  and  of  France ;  from  Buckley's  "  Life  and  Her 
Children ; "  from  a  description  of  Herefordshire,  and  so  on,  with  in 
each  case  a  slight  r6sum6  of  the  term's  work  ;  and  a  few  words  on  the 
handicrafts,  pictures  to  be  studied,  drawing,  singing,  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  term,  would  be  likely  to  interest  parents. 
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Now  we  come  to  what  might  be  called  the  middle  school  (boys 
and  girls  ranging  from  about  twelve  to  fifteen),  where  the  books 
increase  in  interest.  Morals  are  definitely  studied,  and  a  passage 
from  "  Ourselves,"  or  any  text-book  in  use,  might  be  read.  Also, 
passages  from  Macaulay's  "  Essay  on  Olive,"  from  their  books  on 
French  and  English  history,  from  "  Redgauntlet,"  from  "  Paul  et 
Virginie  "  (with  an  outline  of  the  story),  etc. 

Olass  IV.,  the  upper  school  (from  fifteen  to  eighteen),  affords, 
besides  work  in  classics,  modern  languages  and  mathematics,  much 
delightful  reading ;  for  example,  Maurice's  "  Prophets  and  Kings/' 
Ethics  (Aristotle),  Trench's  "Past  and  Present,"  "Emma,"  Th 
School  for  Scandal,  Ooleridge,  "The  Life  of  Queen  Louisa  of 
Prussia,"  "  The  Household  of  the  Lafayettes  " — according  to  the 
period  in  Green's  "  Shorter  History,"  in  the  history  of  Modem  Europe, 
and  in  De  Tocqueville's  "  L'Ancien  Regime,"  which  they  may  be 
studjdng.  A  short  account  of  that  part  set  for  the  term  in  some 
half-dozen  such  books,  with  illustrative  readings,  would  be  found 
stimulating  and  interesting. 

I  have  not  tried  evenings  of  the  kind  with  parentij,  but  believe 
the  idea  would  commend  itself  to  teachers.  The  books  mentioned 
are  from  the  curriculum  for  one  term  in  a  school  which  is  now 
doing  its  fifty-first  term's  work  on  the  lines  I  have  indicated  with 
cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  parents. 

The  terminal  examination-answers  which  are  sent  home  to  the 
parents  uncorrected,  but  reported  upon,  also  tend  to  happy  co-opera- 
tion. I  know  of  one  large  preparatory  day-school  where  nearly  half 
the  little  boys  are  too  young  to  write  steadily  for  a  week  long 
together,  though  they  delight  in  their  examinations.  The 
master  has  hit  upon  the  happy  device  of  asking  mothers,  schoolboy 
brothers,  governesses,  etc.,  to  come  and  write  at  the  little  fellows' 
dictation.      And — 

/  Still  the  wonder  gi*ew 

How  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew ! 

I  have  confined  myself  in  the  above  short  paper  to  the  means 
of  seouriag  intellectual  co-operation  between  home  and  school ;  and,  I 
believe,  the  whole  question  turns  on  the  use  of  books,  many  living, 
delightful  books.  One  more  point  I  should  like  to  urge.  A  wide  curri- 
culum, based  on  books,  affords  in  itself  a  sound  and  broad  moral 
training,  not  only  because  most  of  the  books  read  are  profitable 
"  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  in  manners,"  but  also  because 
mental  vacuity  is  a  fertile  source  of  wrong-thinking  and  wrong- 
doing. 

May  I  repeat  that  the  kind  of  education  I  suggest  (which  is,  of 
course,  followed  to  some  extent  in  all  good  schools)  rarely  fails  to 
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meet  with  a  sympathetic  response  from  parents.  They  find  their 
children  "  such  interesting  companions,"  and  many  of  the  school 
studies  are  of  a  sort  in  which  they  can  themselves  participate.  The 
books  supply  a  channel  for  intellectual  interests  between  the  school 
and  the  home. 

I  may  add  that  to  read  many  books  takes  less  time  than  does 
the  writing  required  by  the  curricula  of  most  schools.  There  need 
be  no  home-work  and  the  afternoon  should  be  devoted  to  field-work 
and  handicrafts,  so  that  only  the  morning  school-hours  are  spent  in 
study.  I  have  made  no  mention  of  studies  except  such  as,  because 
they  are  literary,  may  induce  the  co-operation  of  parents. 


EIGHTH  SESSION 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  MORAL  EDUCATION  UNDER  VARYING 

CONDITIONS  OF  AGE  AND  OPPORTUNITY 

LE  PROBLEME  DE  L EDUCATION  MORALE  SUIVANT  LES 

DIFFERENTES  CONDITIONS  UAGE  ET  DE  CIRCONSTANCES 

DIE  AUFGABE  DER  ETHISCHEN  ERZIEHUNG  UNTER 

VERSCHIEDENEN  ALTERS-  UND  LEBENSBEDINGUNGEN 

L'IDEAL  DANS  L'EDUCATION  MORALE 

Par  M.  J.  A.  RENE  BRODIN  (La  Haye) 

PuiSQUE  le  mot  *'  religion  "  (religare)  exprime  r6ellement  Tidee  d'une 
base  unique,  acc^ptee  et  reconnue  comme  exacte  par  tous,  et  comme 
dans  le  mot  "  religion,"  se  trouve  incluse  Tidee  de  relier  Thumanite, 
toute  I'humanite  a  un  lien  central  et  unique  qui  la  r^unisse  dans 
une  unite,  comme  le  fil  d'un  collier  relie  toutes  les  perles  qui  le 
forment.  Le  mot  "  religion  "  est  la  plus  belle  et  la  plus  bienfaisante 
des  formules,  parce  qu'elle  implique  necessairement  Tuniti  de 
croyance  parmi  les  hommes,  de  mfeme  qu'ils  s'inclinent,  sous  toutes 
les  latitudes,  devant  le  deux  et  deux  font  quatre. 

Cette  religion,  ainsi  con^ue,  est  n^cessaire  h  Tavancement  et  au 
bonheur  progressif  de  notre  humanite.  On  pent  m^me  dire  que  si 
cette  reUgion  n'existe  pas,  il  faut  absolument  I'inventer. 

II  faut  done  s  empresser  de  tacher  d'introduire,  dans  Tfeducation 
actuelle,  cette  id6e  solide  d'une  base  unique,  acceptee  par  tous  et 
qui  relie  Thumanite. 
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Cette  base  universelle  est  Tld^al  que  Ton  peut  d6nommer,  si 
Ton  veut,  la  religion  de  TidSal,  puisque  elle  implique  TuiiitS  de 
croyances  parmi  les  hommes  et  qu'elle  les  relie  entre  eux. 

Cette  religion  universelle  de  rid6al  est  k  adapter  a  notre 
humanite  par  le  moyen  de  I'Sducation. 

Cette  Education,  en  meme  temps  qu'elle  sera  la  meilleure  ecole 
de  Tid^al,  deviendra  et  sera  egalement  une  Education  de  la  plus 
haute  morale,  par  le  seul  fait  que  la  realisation,  en  nous,  de  notre 
id6al  est  la  morale  la  plus  sup^rieure  que  Ton  puisse  concevoir, 
mais  encore  parce  qu'elle  est  surtout  la  realisation  mise  en  pratique 
de  la  science  par  excellence  qui  est  celle  du  *' Connais-toi  toi- 
meme." 

La  religion  de  Tid^al,  ou  Tideal,  tout  court,  si  vous  le  preftrez, 
ainsi  que  sa  haute  morale  ont  done  une  base  unique  et  solide. 

Sur  cette  base  solide,  nous  pouvons  et  nous  devons,  au  moyen 
de  r^ducation,  coUaborer  avec  confiance,  k  bfttir  1  edifice  present  et 
futur  de  notre  humanit6. 

Par  cette  simple  vision  en  nous,  nous  developpons  dfeja,  en 
nous-mgmes,  Tid^al  du  bonheur,  id6al  universel  et  si  myst6rieux, 
lequel  nous  pousse,  sans  cesse,  de  plus  en  plus,  vers  des  rivages 
plus  heureux,  sous  Timpulsion  de  cette  si  grande  force  d'attraction, 
laquelle,  si  nous  gouvernons  bien  notre  barque,  doit  infailliblement 
nous  mener  au  port  de  la  f61icit6  personnelle  et  collective. 

Telle  est  la  th6orie  k  d^velopper  et  k  vulgariser. 

Et  cette  vulgarisation  de  cette  *'  Education  morale "  doit  se 
faire  principalement  dans  toutes  les  spheres  de  Tenseignement 
public,  dans  les  universit^s,  dans  les  academies,  dans  toutes  les 
6coles  normales  et  autres  de  tons  les  pays,  sans  distinction,  sans 
oubher,  au  point  de  vue  social,  toutes  les  vulgarisations  les  plus 
larges  possibles  pour  la  meilleure  education  morale  populaire, 
en  organisant  des  unions  scolaires,  des  lectures  dans  les  hdpitaux, 
qui  assurent  aux  malades  le  reconfort  de  la  vie  intellectuelle, 
des  causeries  dans  les  faubourgs  industriels  et  les  campagnes 
ouvriferes,  etc. 

Le  mieux  et  toujours  le  mieux  ne  sont-ils  pas  les  divers 
horizons  et  les  differents  Echelons  k  gravir  p6niblement  et  lentement, 
sans  doute,  pour  le  progres  6volutif  de  la  conscience  universelle  qui 
cherche  toujours  un  peu  moins  d'ombre  et,  si  possible,  par  ces 
efforts  constants,  un  peu  de  lumiere  et  toujours  un  peu  plus  de 
lumi^re  et  de  moraUte  ? 

Par  Teducation  morale,  et  Ton  peut  ajouter,  par  les  idfies  et 
leur  choc,  sur  ce  terrain,  com  me  sur  beaucoup  d'autres,  ayant 
pour  pilote  notre  ideal,  traversons  roc6an  de  la  vie,  en  eclairant 
notre  route  de  toutes  les  lumiferes  possibles,  tout  en  6vitant 
Tobscurite    et    les    6cueils    si    nombreux    qui    pourraient    nous 
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arrSter  dans  notre  marche,  et   peut-etre  nous  y  briser  et  nous  y 
engloutir. 

Que  notre  devise  soit  done :  En  avant,  toujours  en  avant,  vers  le 
mieux  et  toujours  le  mieux. 

Yoil&  ce  que  notre  pilote,  Tid^al,  nous  conseille  silencieusement, 
en  nous-memes  :  ^coutons-le  aveo  amour  et  confiance ! 

Herbert  Spencer,  le  grand  penseur  anglais,  apr^s  avoir  expos6 
sa  conception  de  Teducation,  dans  un  chapitre  consacr6  sp6cialement 
k  r^ducation  morale,  conclut  ainsi,  textuellement : 

''Tandis  que  quelques  uns  consid^reront  cette  conception  de 
Teduoation  telle  qu'elle  devrait  etre,  avec  doute  et  d^couragement, 
nous  pensons  que  d'autres  percevront,  dans  la  hauteur  memo  de 
i'id6al  qu'elle  renferme,  la  preuve  de  sa  v6rit6.  Qu'elle  ne  puisse 
etre  realise  par  les  gens  impulsifs,  par  ceux  qui  sent  d^nu6s  de 
sympathie  et  ceux  qui  sont  sans  clairvoyance,  mais  qu'elle  exige 
les  attributs  sup6rieurs  de  la  nature  humaine,  cela  leur  fournira  la 
d6monstration  qu'elle  convient  pour  I'fitat  le  plus  avance  de 
ITiumanite.  Bien  qu'elle  exige  beaucoup  de  travail  et  de  d6voue- 
ment,  ils  verront  qu  elle  promet  aussi  une  abondante  recolte,  de 
bonheur  imm6diat  et  de  bonheur  k  venir." 

Et  nous  terminerons  en  disant  qu'un  bon  systeme  d*6ducation 
morale,  faisant  une  large  part  k  Tid^al,  est  une  double  benediction : 
C'est  une  benediction  pour  celui  qui  enseigne  et  une  benediction 
pour  celui  qui  est  enseigne. 


DIE  SITTLICHE  ERZIEHUNG  IM  KINDERGARTEN 

Von  Feau  KLARA  RICHTER 
(Yorsteherin  des  Pestalozzi-Frobel-Hauses  in  Berlin) 

Wenn  wir  der  Ueberzeugung  sind,  dass  die  Erziebung  zum  sittlicben 
Menschen  bei  der  Geburt  beginnt,  so  bringt  uns  das  3-4-jahrige 
Kind,  wenn  es  dem  Kindergarten  anvertraut  wird,  schon  ganz 
bestimmte  Charakteransatze,bestimmte  Neigungen  und  Abneigungen 
mit,  die  uns  Fingerzeige  fiir  eine  weitere  sittlich-erziehliche  Beein- 
flussung  desselben  sein  kOnnen.  Von  einem  eigentlichen  Moral- 
unterricht  darf  in  dissem  Alter  noch  nicht  die  Rede  sein.  Alles 
k5rperlicbe  und  geistige  Wacbstum  voUzieht  sich  im  Kinde  ihm 
selbst  ganz  unbewusst,  und  dieses  Unbewusstsein  soil  ihm  so  lange 
als  mOglich  erhalten  bleiben.  Darum  wird  es  in  erster  Linie  im 
Kindergarten  darauf  ankomraen,  dem  Tatigkeitstrieb  des  Kindes 
eine  Ricfatung  zu  geben,  die  ihm  das  ethische  Handeln  zur  Gewohn- 
heit  macht.  Hierbei  miissen  wir  darauf  achten,  dass  zwischen 
Neigung  des  Kindes  und  Pliicht  noch  keine  Konflikte  entstehen ; 
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im  G^genteil,  wir  miissen  ankniipfen  an  die  Neigungen  des 
Kindes,  die  ihm  Ansporn  zum  guten  und  rechten  Tun  sein  sollen. 
Der  Weg  zu  allem  Grossen  geht  durch  die  Anerkennung  der  Klein- 
heit.  So  sind  auch  die  kleinen,  unscheinbaren  Taten  des  Kindes 
im  Zusammenhang  seines  spateren  Lebens  zu  schauen  und  zu 
beurteilen.  Bei  der  Beurteilung  der  reifen  ethischen  Fersdnlichkeit 
handelt  es  sich  nicht  nur  um  Gesinnungen,  sondem  um  ihr  ethiscbes 
Handeln.  Man  kann  aber  nicht  gut  und  richtig  handeln,  ohne, 
nicht  auch  technische  Fertigkeiten  zu  haben.  Nerven  und  Muskein 
in  der  Gewalt  haben,  den  sproden  Stoff  behandehi  und  verwandeln 
k5nnen,  setzt  jahrelange  Uebung  voraus.  Diese  Uebung  beginnt 
im  frtihesten  Alter  und  der  Kindergarten  soil  dem  Kinde  die  rechten 
Mitt  el  und  Stoffe  zu  dieser  Uebung  geben. 

Die  Familie  und  ihr  Haushalt  enthalt  alle  Mittel  zur  sittlichen 
Erziehung  des  Sondes ;  der  Kindergarten,  der  das  Kind  tAglich 
5-7  Stunden  der  Familie  entzieht,  muss  also  so  wenig  wie  moglich 
anstaltsmassig,  soviel  wie  mdglich  familienhaft  eingerichtet  sein,  um 
wie  die  Familie  natiirliche  einfache  selbstverstandliche  Erziehungs- 
mittel  zur  Yerfiigung  zu  haben.  Der  Anstoss  zum  Handeln  geht 
in  der  Familie  zunachst  aus  der  Notwendigkeit  hervor.  Dies  ist 
aiich  dem  jungen  Kinde  sichtbar  und  einleuchtend ;  weil  wir  essen 
woUen,  miissen  wir  kochen ;  wenn  wir  kochen  woUen,  miissen  wir  alles 
vorbereiten  ;  dazu  brauchen  wir  Zeit,  Kraft,  Hilfe ;  ein  Teil  der  Hilfe 
soil  auch  schon  von  dem  Kinde  selbst  geleistet  werden ;  es  nimmt 
Teil  am  Genuss,  so  soil  es  auch  Teil  an  der  Arbeit  haben,  je  nach 
Vermogen.  Hier  wird  die  junge  Kraft  des  Kindes  auf  ganz  natiir- 
liche Weise  in  den  Dienst  der  Dinge  und  Anderer  gestellt ;  seine 
Lust  helfen  zu  wollen,  wird  uns  den  Fingerzeig  geben,  wo  und  wie 
es  dabei  anzufassen  ist.  Dieses  Beispiel  kdnnte  leicht  verhun- 
dertfacht  werden  zu  zeigen,  wie  die  ganze  ethische  Bildung  des 
Kindes  im  Zusammenhang  mit  den  einfachsten  Verrichtungen  des 
taglichen  Lebens  steht  und  getragen  wird  von  den  PersOnlichkeiten, 
mit  denen  es  lebt. 

So  soil  also  auch  der  Kindergarten  so  organisiert  sein,  dass  ein 
Teil  des  Tuns  des  Kindes  durch  die  Notwendigkeit  eines  grossen 
Ganzen  bestimmt  wird  ;  dass  es  fiihlt,  sein  Teil  seiner  Arbeit,  Ueber- 
windung,  Einordnung,  Kraft,  Gedanken  dient  dazu,  das  Ganze  von 
dem  es  ein  Teil  ist,  schOner,  besser,  wertvoUer  zu  machen.  Dafiir  ist 
bestimmend  nicht  die  Willkiir  oder  Laune  der  Erwachsenen,  sondem 
wie  Friedrich  FrObel  sagt :  das  hohere  Dritte,  das  Prinzip,  das  iiber 
Gross  imd  Kleine  und  iiber  alien  Dingen  steht.  Dieses  Fnozip 
lemt  das  Kind  erst  spater  verstehen,  wenn  sein  Bewusstsein  im 
Stande  sein  wird  grOssere  Lebenszusammenhange  zu  erfassen;  in 
diesem  Alter  jedoch  wird  es  schon  im  Stande  sein,  es  fiihien  und 
ahnen  zu  lernen ;  wenn  ihm  auch  noch  die  Begriffe  seines  sittlichen 
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Tuns  fehlen,  so  wird  doch  die  Gewohnheit  ein  fester  Untergrund 
fiir  sein  sittliches  Leben  werden. 

Granz  wenig,  mit  grosser  Vorsicht  und  heiliger  Scheu  werden 
wir  direkt  an  die  zarte  Seele  des  Kindes  greifen  durch  Belehrung 
und  Erzahlung  und  auoh  hier  muss  der  Anstoss  durch  das  Leben 
selbst  gegeben  werden.  Leise  und  vorsichtig  wird  das  sittliche 
Urteil  geweckt  werden,  aus  dem  Erleben  heraus  und  am  besten  an 
dem  eigenen  Tun  des  Kindes,  an  seinem  Verhalten  zu  seiner 
TJmgebung.  Der  Kindergarten  kann  in  dieser  Hinsicht  mehr 
leisten  als  die  Familie,  weil  der  engeren  Gemeinschaft  der  Familie 
mehr  Egoismus  anhaftet  als  der  grosseren  des  Kindergartens  ;  immer 
vorausgesetzt,  dass  der  Kindergarten  eine  Erziehungsgemeinschaft 
ist  und  keine  blosse  Lemschule. 

Vorschlftge  zur  Organisation  eines  Volkskindergartens, 
in  dem  die  Kinder  fiir  die  sittlichen  Aufgaben  ihres  Lebens 
vorbereitet  werden  sollen  : 

1.  Der  Kindergarten  sol]  einen  familienhaften  Charakter  tragen ; 
dazu  gehort:  (a)  dass  nicht  mehr  als  15-20  Kinder  in  einemBaum 
beisammen  sind  (freiwillige  Helferinnen) ;  (b)  dass  die  Baume  den 
Charakter  der  Wohnstube  tragen  (Blumen,  Vogel,  Fische,  gemiitliche 
Mobel) ;  (c)  dass  Kiiche  und  Wirtschaftsraume  vorhanden  sind  ; 
(d)  dass  nicht  nur  geniigender  Platz  im  Freien  zum  Spielen, 
sondern  zur  Pflanzen-  und  Tierpflege  vorhanden  ist ;  (e)  dass 
womoglich  Bade-  und  Waschraume  vorhanden  sind. 

2.  Die  sich  bildendeu  Gruppen  sollen  aus  Kindem  verschiedenen 
Alters,  G^schlechts  und  aller  Stalide  gebildet  werden. 

3.  Die  Tstigkeiten  der  Kinder  sollen  sich  aua  den  Forderungen 
des  gesamten  Haushaltes  ergeben  :  (a)  Erfiillen  der  Tagesforderungen 
des  Lebens.  (Tagliche  Pflichten,  Aemter,  die  notwendig  sind); 
(b)  Beriicksichtigung  besonderer  Gelegenheiten  (Geburtstage,  Feste, 
Spaziergange  u.s.w.);  (c)  Tatigkeiten,  die  durch  die  Jahreszeiten 
bestimmt  werden  (Garten,  Feld,  Grossreinmachen,  Anstreiohen, 
U.&W.)  ;  (d)  Tatigkeiten,  die  eine  mehr  planmftssige  Schuluc^  seiner 
Fahigkeiten  bezwecken  (Fr5bersche  Beschaftigungen) ;  (e)  Selbst- 
gew&hlte,  freie  Tatigkeiten  des  Kindes  und  Spiel.  (Je  jtinger  das 
Kind,  je  mehr  Spielraum  nach  dieser  Seite.) 

Die  ganze  Organisation  wird  am  besten  illustriert  durch  das 
Prinzip  vom  "  Monatsgegenstand,"  wie  es  Frau  Henriette  Schrader 
im  Pestalozzi-Fr5bel-Haus  in  BerUn  ausgearbeitet  hat. 
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MORAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

By  Miss  E.  R.  MURRAY 
(Maria  Grey  Training  College) 

The  Kindergarten  I  understand  as  an  attempt  to  educate  on 
biological  lines,  utilising  the  enormous  driving  power  in  "  instinct." 
It  is  the  practical  outcome  of  Froebel's  pronouncement :  "  Man 
shall  assuredly  not  neglect  his  natural  instincts,  still  less  abandon 
them,  but  he  must  ennoble  them  through  his  intellect,  purify  them 
through  his  reason." 

A  moral  being  needs  a  strong  consciousness  of  self,  and  if  we 
aim  at  precocious  altruism,  we  defeat  our  own  ends.  Precocious 
morality  is  to  be  deprecated  almost  more  than  any  other  precocity, 
and  the  individualistic  instincts  are  necessary  to  morality. 

Any  type  of  school  gives  a  social  training  impossible  at  home, 
where  a  child  is  with  older  or  younger  children,  who  dictate  or 
yield  to  him.  At  school,  he  learns  to  respect  the  rights  of  equals, 
always  a  more  difficult  task. 

When,  however,  we  speak  of  helping  to  develop  that  self-con- 
sciousness which  is  at  the  base  of  morality,  the  Kindergarten  stands 
alone.  Here,  "  expression "  is  emphasised  above  all  things,  for 
"  through  this,"  says  Froebel,  '*  a  child  reaches  self-consciousness 
and  self-control."  The  Kindergarten  is  based  on  natural  activities, 
i.e.,  on  play,  which  we  may  roughly  classify  into  the  purely  physical, 
the  constructive  including  the  experimental  and  the  imitative. 
The  constructive,  and  what  is  usually  called  the  imitative,  are  both 
forms  of  expression.  It  was  because  Froebel  realised  the  value  of 
constructive  work  in  developing  self  consciousness  that  he  gave  to 
handwork  so  prominent  a  place  that  some  have  thought  Kinder- 
garten and  handwork  convertible  terms. 

If  handwork  is  really  to  aid  in  moral  development,  a  child 
must  carry  out  a  purpose  which  commends  itself  to  him  as  worthy ; 
he  must  think  out,  according  to  his  capacity,  his  own  plan  and 
make  his  own  mistakes.  He  must  not  be  overguided  into  producing 
something  pleasing  to  the  adult,  but  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
teacher's  mind  alone.  As  Dewey  says,  Educational  handwork  uses 
the  maximum  of  consciousness ;  the  mechanical  requires  a  minimum. 
We  are  giving  up'  the  traditional  "  courses  "  which  make  chiefly  for 
expert  handling  of  material,  taking  as  our  new  basis,  imitation, 
reproduction  and  re-invention  of  home  industries.  Children 
develop  best  through  -mastering  the  forces  and  material  presented 
by  Nature,  following,  with  modifications,  the  path  of  the  race. 

In  imitative  play,  if  the  teacher  joins,  she  must  not  force  her 
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ideas  on  the  children.  Her  opportunity  lies  in  the  social  training 
involved,  in  letting  the  children  appoint  their  own  leader,  in  helping 
him  to  govern,  and  them  to  obey. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  Kindergarten  is  the  story,  which,  if 
chosen  for  its  own  worth,  and  not  for  some  feeble  link  of  "  correla- 
tion," should  present  social  ideals  and  help  the  children  to  realise 
human  relationships.  Bravery  should  be  presented  as  a  going  on 
in  spite  of  fears,  not  as  an  unattainable  fearlessness ;  unselfishness 
as  the  giving  up  of  something  longed  for,  not  as  an  undesirable 
selflessness.  Then,  even  little  children  may  feel  that,  in  their 
struggles,  they  too  are  following  after  the  faithful  warriors  who 
have  fought  their  fight. 

The  discipline  in  a  Kindergarten  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
foster  self-control.  Where  children  are  well  supplied  with  occupa- 
tions suited  to  their  needs,  there  should  be  little  naughtiness ;  but 
we  want  no  imnatural  goodness.  The  almost  mesmeric  discipline 
reigning  in  some  Eondergartens,  under  which  no  child  ever  seems  to 
think  of  interfering  with  another,  is  something  I  do  not  understand, 
and  I  cannot  think  it  is  either  natural  or  healthy. 

My  space  is  at  an  end.  I  can  only  say,  by  way  of  summary, 
that  I  have  tried  to  show  how  the  Kindergarten  can  help  to  develop 
self-conscious  members  of  society,  able  to  judge  their  own  actions 
and  possessed  of  an  ideal,  that  ''idea  with  causative  potency" 
without  which  no  moral  development  is  possible. 


L'fiDUCATION  MOKALE  DANS  UENSEIGNEMENT 
MOYEN  DE  L'ETAT,  EN  BELGIQUE 

Par  M.  T.  C.  KLOMPERS 
(Inspecteur  G^n^ral  d^l^gu^  k  la  direction  g^n^rale  de  rEnseignement 

moyen  de  TEtat) 

Uenseignement  moyen  de  TEtat*  comprend  20  ath6nees  royaux 
(exclusivement  pour  gar9ons),  112  6coles  moyennes  (78  pour  gar^ons, 
34  pour  filles)  et  4  ecoles  normales  moyennes  pour  la  formation  des 
r%ents  (2)  et  r6gentes  (2)  ou  professeurs  des  ecoles  moyennes.  Les 
professeurs  des  ath^nees  sont  formes  dans  les  universit6s. 

C'est  la  loi  du  premier  juin  1850  qui  a  organis6  Tenseignement 
moyen  de  I'Etat. 

JEdtication  Religieuse. — Les  l^gislateurs  de  1850  6taient  d'accord 
sur  le  principe  que  "Tatmosphire  de  T^cole  doit  etre  morale  et 

*  L'enseignement  moyen  priv^  comprend  un  grand  nombre  d'^coles  din- 
goes en  majeure  partie  par  le  clerg^  catholique. 
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religieuse."  lis  ont  exprim6  cet  accord  dans  la  loi,  et  le  Gouverne- 
ment  s*est  inspire  de  cette  unite  de  vues  dans  la  redaction  du  r^gle- 
ment  de  ses  6coles. 

L'art.  8  de  la  loi  porte  en  effet  que  "  Tinstruction  moyenne 
comprend  Tenseignement  religieux  "  et  que  "  les  ministres  des  cultes 
seront  invites  k  surveiller  cet  euseignement." 

Des  Tabord  cependant  la  legislature  a  voulu  garantir  la  liberte 
des  consciences  et  le  cours  de  religion  n'est  pas  obligatoire  pour  les 
61eves  dont  les  parents  font  connaltre  le  d6sir  d'en  dispenser  leurs 
enfants. 

Education  morale, — En  dehors  et  k  c6t6  de  I'enseignement  religieux 
qui,  dans  les  classes  superieures  des  athenees,  prend  la  forme  d'un 
expos6  syst6matique,  le  Gouvernement  n'a  jamais  cesse  d'exprimer 
sa  volont6  tres  nette  de  voir  Tenseignement  moral  penetrer  toute  la 
vie  de  Tecole.  II  a  declare  en  toute  occasion  que  les  etablissements 
d'instruction  moyenne  doivent  etre  en  mfime  temps  que  des  lieux  de 
culture  intellectuelle  des  6coles  de  haute  moralite. 

Discipline. — Point  n'est  besoin  de  parler  des  mesures  qu'il  a 
prises  pour  assurer  le  respect  de  la  discipline  dans  ses  etablissements. 
II  les  a  prises  dans  la  pens6e  qu'elle  est  indispensable  k  Texistence 
memo  des  ecoles. 

II  convient  n6anmoins  de  dire  d'une  fa9on  g6n6rale  que  r^gle- 
ments  et  circulaires  armant  su£Ssamment  les  chefs  d'^tablissement, 
les  professeurs,  les  surveillants  pour  que  la  discipline  no  laisse  rien  a 
d6sirer. 

Edu4^ation  en  g^4ral. — Dans  les  ecoles  secondaires  le  Gouverne- 
ment s'est  toujours  pr6occup6  de  la  formation  du  caract^re,  de 
Tenseignement  des  devoirs  familiaux,  patriotiques  et  sociaux. 

Preparation  des  jyrofesseurs. — L'enseignement  moral  y  existe  sous 
deux  formes. 

En^eignevxent  direct  de  la  morale. — Au  sens  dogmatique  du  mot,il 
ne  se  donne  que  dans  les  universites,  qui  preparent  les  professeurs 
des  cours  gen^raux  :  langues,  histoire  et  g^ographie,  math^matiques, 
etc.,  et  dans  les  dcoles  normales  de  regents  et  de  r^gentes.  La 
philosophic  morale  y  est  enseignee  concurremment  avec  la  logique, 
la  psychologic  et  la  pedagogic. 

Enseignement  indirect  de  la  morale, — Dans  les  etabUssements 
d'instruction  moyenne  proprement  dite,  athenees  et  6coles  moyennes, 
Tenseignement  moral,  sans  etre  erige  en  cours  speciaux,  n'en  est  pas 
moins  continuel.  II  y  emprunte  parfois  et  occasionneUement  la 
forme  theorique,  dans  les  classes  superieures  des  athenees  royaux,  oii 
les  el^ves  lisent  des  traites  philosophiques  ou  des  oeuvres  k  tendance 
nettement  morale. 

Mais  partout  ailleurs  T^ducation  morale  est  d6pouillee  de  ce 
caractere  dogmatique ;  sousce  mode  indirect  tout  le  regime  scolaire 
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est  suggestif  de  morality,  et  le  Gouyemement  a  profite  de  toutes  les 
circonstances  pour  en  renforcer  rinfluence  educatrice. 

Biglements,  arrit6s  et  circulaires, — Dans  les  r^glements  d'ordre 
int^rieur,  les  arretfe  royaux  et  ministeriels,  les  circulaires  aux  chefs 
d'ecole  et  aux  bureaux  administratifs,  dans  d'autres  publications 
officielles,  on  pent  suivre  le  souci  constant  qu'ont  eu  les  homines  qui, 
depuis  1850,  se  sent  succ6des  k  la  direction  du  D6partement  de 
rinstruction,  de  m  3ttre  I'education  morale  des  6coles  publiques  a  la 
hauteur  de  Tenseignement. 

Chefs  d'^tablissenients. — Sur  ce  point,  les  obligations  des  pr6fets 
d'ath6nee,  des  directeurs  et  directrices  d'ecole  moyenne  ont  et6 
6troitement  d6finies.  En  meme  temps  que  la  bonne  marche  des 
6tudes,  ils  r6pondent  de  la  discipline  -et  de  Taccomplissement  de 
tons  les  devoirs  moraux  de  Tecole.  Les  61eves  et  le  personnel  se 
trouvent  sous  leur  surveillance,  et  leur  rapport  de  fin  d'annee  k 
Fadministration  centrale,  renferme,  entre  autres,  deux  rubriques: 
Discipline,  Instruction  religieuse  et  morale,  sous  lesquelles  ils 
sont  tonus  de  renseigner  le  Gouvernement  sur  la  situation  de  T^cole 
qu'ils  dirigent. 

I^ro/esseurs, — Les  professeurs  aussi  "  veillent  a  la  bonne  educa- 
tion des  el^ves,  education  k  laquelle  ils  contribuent  surtout  par  leur 
example  "  (Arr.  min.  30  septembre,  1889). 

JDiredion  morale  des  classes. — Une  circulaire,  dat6e  du  29  aoiit  1879 
et  adress6e  aux  bureaux  administratifs  des  athenees  fixe  d'une 
fa5on  precise  les  obligations  morales  de  Tecole  :  *'  Les  professeurs,  je 
ne  rignore  pas,  disait  le  Ministre,  comprenant  leur  mission,  profitent 
de  toutes  les  occasions  qui  s'oifrent  dans  leurs  le9ons  pour  inspirer 
aux  Aleves  le  goUt  du  juste,  du  vrai  et  du  bien,  en  meme  temps 
qu'ils  leur  inspirent  le  goiit  du  beau  ;  mais  je  voudrais  que  cela  itt 
general,  que  Taction  de  cette  direction  morale  fut  plus  vive  et  que 
les  families  fussent  convaincues  que  nous  voulons  faire  de  nos  eleves 
des  hommes,  c'est-il-dire  des  caractferes,  des  gens  de  devoir  et 
d'honneur.  .  .  .  Dans  chaque  classe  ou  ann6e  d'etudes,  le  pr^fet 
designera  annuellement  un  professeur,  plus  specialement  charg6  de 
la  direction  morale  de  cette  classe." 

Depuis  lors,  le  Gouvernement  a  insist^  k  plusieurs  reprises  sur 
la  port6e  de  cette  mesure  : 

"Dans  la  pensee  du  Gouvernement  la  direction  morale  doit 
resulter  de  Tensemble  des  enseignements  pratiques  qu  un  professeur 
d6voue  et  k  la  hauteur  de  ses  fonctions  trouve  le  moyen  de  donner 
dans  une  foule  de  circonstances ;  elle  consiste  moins  dans  un 
enseignement  proprement  dit  que  dans  une  attention  constante  a 
faire  comprendre  aux  Aleves  ce  qui  est  juste  et  ce  qui  est  bien,  a  les 
amener  k  s'observer  eux-memes  et  k  tacher  de  ne  rien  faire  qui  soit 
contraire  a  leur  dignite  et  aux  6gards  que  Ton  doit  k  ses  semblables 
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.  .  Le  sentiment  du  juste  et  du  bien  existe  chez  Tenfant  comme 
toutes  les  aptitudes  que  I'^cole  a  pour  mission  de  d^velopper. 
Toute  la  direction  morale  consiste  k  d^velopper  ce  sentiment  chez 
nos  61dves  et  k  les  habituer  k  le  prendre  pour  criterium  de  tous  les 
actes"  (Circulaire  du  5  octobre  j88o  aux  prfcfets  et  aux  directeurs). 

"  En  principe"  a  dit  le  Ministre  dans  sa  circulaire  du  26  Janvier 
1862,  "il  incombe  k  tous  les  professeurs  dans  les  limites  de  leur 
enseignement  et  de  leurs  rapports  avec  les  ^ISves,  de  contribuer  k 
d6velopper  chez  ceux-ci  les  sentiments  d'honneur,  de  justice  et  de 
biens6ance  qu  on  exige  de  tout  homme  bien  6leyk  Cette  partie  de 
r^ucation  est  inh^rente  k  la  mission  que  T^cole  publique  est 
appel6e  k  remplir  aupr^s  de  Tenfant  ou  du  jeune  homme  qui  lui  est 
confie ;  elle  est  li6e  intimement  k  Taction  que  Tetablissement  doit 
exercer  sur  le  d6veloppement  des  facultfe  et  du  caract^re  de 
r^leve." 

Ecoles  moyennes  pour  gar^ons. — L'arret6  royal  du  10  septembre 
1897  portant  reorganisation  des  etudes  dans  les  ecoles  moyennes  de 
TEtat  precise  k  nouveau  les  intentions  du  Gouvernement  en  mati^re 
d'Mucation.     L'art.  1 7  de  cet  arrets  s'exprime  comme  suit : 

"  L'^ducation  physique,  T^ducation  intellectuelle  et  r6ducation 
morale  des  ^Iftves  sent  I'objet  de  la  solUcitude  constante  du  per- 
sonnel enseignant  tout  entier. 

'*  Le  directeur,  les  professeurs,  les  instituteurs  ne  negligent  aucune 
occasion  d'inculquer  aux  el^ves  les  pr^ceptes  de  la  morale,  de  leur 
inspirer  le  sentiment  du  devoir,  Tamour  de  la  patrie,  le  respect  des 
institutions  nationales,  I'attachement  aux  libert6s  constitutionnelles. 
lis  s'abstiennent,  dans  leur  enseignement,  de  toute  attaque  contre 
les  convictions  religieuses  des  families  dont  les  enfants  leur  sont 
confi^s.  lis  veillent  soigneusement  k  ce  que  les  ^l^ves  s'habituent 
k  observer,  en  toutes  circonstances,  les  regies  de  la  bienseance." 

Et  la  circulaire  du  lendemain,  1 1  septembre,  souligne  les  termes 
de  cet  article  en  rappelant  qu'il  importe  "  que  tous  les  membres  du 
personnel  enseignant  unissent  leurs  efforts  intelligents  et  devout 
pour  exercer  une  action  pers6v6rante  sur  la  direction  des  sentiments 
et  de  la  volont6,  comme  sur  la  formation  des  habitudes  morales  et 
du  caract^re." 

Sous  la  rubrique  "Education,"  le  programme  des  ecoles 
moyennes  deTEtat  pour  filles,  61abor6  dans  cette  meme  annee  1897, 
porte  les  prescriptions  suivantes : 

"  II  appartient  au  personnel  enseignant  d'appliquer  avec  esprit 
de  suite,  avec  perseverance,  les  moyens  les  plus  propres  k  d6velopper 
chez  les  Aleves  les  qualit^s  morales  de  la  femme  et  celles  de  la 
bonne  menagere. 

*'  D'abord  Tesprit  de  bonte,  de  charitfc,  de  gen6rosit6,  Tamour  de  la 
famille,  la  simplicity  et  la  modestie,  T^galite  d'humeur,  la  douceur, 
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la  prevenance,  la  patience ;  puis  ces  qualit6s  plus  humbles  mais  non 
moins  precieuses,  qui  contribuent  puissamment  k  la  prosp6rit6  de  la 
famille :  Tordre  et  la  propret6,  Tactivite,  I'exactitude,  la  vigilance, 
Tesprit  d'economie,  I'habitude  de  T^pargne. 

"  La  jeune  fiUe  poss^e  les  germes  de  ces  qualit^s ;  ils  sent  k 
rStat  latent  dans  son  esprit,  dans  son  coeur,  dans  ses  instincts  de 
femme.  Mais  Teducation  de  F^cole,  rempla9ant  ou  compl6tant  la 
mission  de  la  m^re,  et  Taction  personnelle  de  la  jeune  fiUe  peuvent 
seules  d^velopper  ces  germes  et  faire  6panouir  les  qualit^s  qui 
rendent  possible  Taccomplissement  du  devoir. 

"C'est  principalement  par  le  bon  exemple  des  mattresses,  par 
le  regime  de  T^cole,  que  le  succes  de  Teducation  morale  doit  etre  assur6. 
La  directrice  n'oubliera  jamais  que  cette  oeuvre  doit  etre  secondde 
par  la  plupart  des  le9ons  et  des  exercices  de  I'^cole.  Elle  mettra  au 
service  de  I'education  morale  les  diverses  branches  d'instruction,  les 
r^r^ations,  les  jeux,  les  promenades,  certains  incidents  de  la  vie 
scolaire,  se  gardant  bien  de  pousser  les  r6gentes  k  moraliser  k  tout 
propos,  mais  veillant  k  ce  qu'elles  mettent  k  profit  la  le9on  morale 
qui  decoule  spontan6ment  d'un  fait,  d'un  incident,  d'une  le9on. 

"  La  t&che  de  T^cole,  en  matidre  d'education,  ne  serait  pas  complete 
si  elle  n'habituait  la  jeune  fille  k  observer,  en  toute  circonstance,  les 
regies  de  la  politesse  et  du  savoir-vivre ;  si  elle  ne  la  preparait  a 
introduire  dans  le  manage  ce  qui  est  sa  nature  propre,  le  goiit,  la 
gr&ce  et  memo  cette  elegance  de  bon  aloi  qui  sait,  sans  Ituce,  sans 
grands  frais,  ohoisir  et  disposer  les  choses  de  maniere  k  plaire  au 
go&t  et  k  rimagination." 

Action  morale  de  Vensexgnement. — Les  breves  indications  qui 
eclairent  certains  points  du  programme  des  Etudes  et  surtout  du 
programme  litt^raire,  r6v^lent  de  meme  Tenergique  volenti  du 
Gouvemement  de  voir  Tinstruction  servir  le  plus  possible  k  la 
moralisation  de  la  jeunesse. 

Car  si  toutes  les  branches  d'etude  peuvent  concourir  a  TWuca- 
tion  du  caract6re  des  enfants,  au  diveloppement  des  vertus  privies 
et  publiques,  les  cours  de  langues,  de  littirature  et  d'histoire  sont, 
k  ce  point  de  vue,  le  plus  directement  profitables.  C'est  sur  quoi  le 
Gouvemement  a  sans  cesse  attire  Tattention  des  professeurs.  Dans 
ces  cours,  les  exercices  peuvent  tous  de  quelque  maniere  faire  appel 
k  la  conscience  morale  des  61^ves. 

Litt^ature. — L'explication  des  plus  belles  pages  de  litterature 
classiques,  anciennes  et  modemes,  est  par  excellence  iducatrice,*  et 

*  Una  brochure  officielle  sur  ^'  rOrganisation  de  renseignement  des  langues 
anciennes/'  etc.  (''  Programmes  et  m^thodes '')  s'exprime  k  propos  de  I'analyse 
litt^raire  en  des  termes  qui  mdritent  d'etre  cit6s  ici :  '*  Rien  de  plus  vivant  et 
de  plus  vari6  que  cet  exercice ;  11  offre  k  qui  salt  Pentendre  les  ressources  d'un 
cours  complet  d'^ducation  propre  k  ^veiller  le  gout,  le  jugement,  k  dinger 
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il  suffit  de  passer  en  revue  les  titres  glorieux  de  leurs  chefe-d'oeuTre 
pour  6yoquer  du  meme  coup  les  aspirations  morales  les  plus 
61ev6es. 

Histoire, — L'histoire  aussi  est  une  61oquente  ecole  de  moralite. 
Excitatrice  d'energie  et  de  grandeur  d'&me,  de  fierte  nationale  et  de 
patriotisme,  elle  dferoule  aux  yeux  de  la  jeunesse  un  drame  d'une 
Amotion  intense  et  profond^ment  persuasive.  Quand  le  professeur 
ne  manque  pas  k  sa  tiLche,  Thistoire  enseigne  toutes  les  vertus  de 
I'homme  et  du  citoyen. 

Art. — D6jii  en  1880,  par  Torganisation  des  visites  scolaires 
aux  musees,  dans  le  but  de  soutenir  et  de  vivifier  Tenseignment  de 
rhistoire,  une  place  avait  6te  faite  h.  Tart  dans  les  preoccupations 
6ducatrioes  de  Tficole. 

Depuis  une  dizaine  d'ann6es,  Tinitiative  des  chefs  d'^tablissement 
et  des  professeurs  a  fait  un  pas  de  plus  de  ce  cdte  avec  le  concours 
de  certains  bureaux  administratifs.  Les  classes  et  les  corridors  d'un 
grand  nombre  de  nos  athSn^es  et  6coles  moyennes  sent  om6s  de 
reproductions  de  chefs-d'oeuvre  de  Tart  antique  et  modeme.  Elles 
y  servent  au  plaisir  des  yeux  et  k  la  formation  du  goiit.  Ajoutons 
que  parfois  le  professeur  de  dessin  ou  de  belles-lettres  commente 
devant  ses  61feves  Tune  ou  I'autre  des  gravures  exposees  et  en  fiut 
I'analyse  esthetique. 

En  dehors  des  mesures  relatives  ^  I'Mucation  generate  que 
Tfecole  publique  tend  k  realiser,  il  faut  encore  faire  mention  des 
initiatives  prises  par  le  pouvoir  central  dans  la  lutte  centre  certains 
vices  tels  que  Talcoolisme. 

Arvtialcoolisme,  etc, — Un  enseignement  antialcoolique  special  a 
gt6  cr6e  dans  les  6tablissements  d'instruction  moyenne  (Circulaire 
du  27  aotLt  1892*).  Des  observations  rigoureuses  out  ete  faites  aux 
el^ves  et  aux  maitres  au  sujet  de  la  frequentation  des  debits  de 
boissons.  Enfin  des  societes  scolaires  de  temperance  ont  vu  le  jour 
dans  certaines  ecoles. 

De  m£me  Tabus  du  tabac  et  la  cruaut6  k  I'egard  des  animaux 
ont  fait  Tobjet  de  circulaires  interessantes  et  eflScaces. 

JEpargne  scolaire. — L'6pargne  scolaire  n'a  pas  manqu6  non  plus 

d'6veiller  la  sollicitude  du  Gouvernement.     II  a  favoris6,  dans  ses 

rimagination,  la  sensibility  et  surtout  k  former  des  caract^res,  den  volont^ 
droites  et  honndtes.  Car  s'il  est  opportun,  k  propos  de  telle  page,  de 
s'attacher  k  r^motioD  qui  en  fait  la  beauts  artistique,  il  importera  plus  sou  vent 
de  reconnaitre  la  valeur  morale  ou  sociale  de  telle  pcns^e,  la  quantite  et  la 
quality  d'humanitd  qu'elle  renferme." 

*  L'abus  des  boissons  alcooliques,  y  dit  Thonorable  chef  du  D^partement 
de  rinstructiou,  constitue  un  danger  national, "  D'autre  part,  tout  ce  qui  tend 
au  d^^ » 'oppement  du  principe  ^ducatif  et  au  relfevement  du  sens  moral  des 
popul.. .ens  est  de  Tessence  mSme  de  Tinstruction  publique.  Je  suis  done 
dispose  k  ^tablir  dans  tons  les  ^tablissements  d'enseignement  moyen  de  TEtat, 
des  conferences  sur  Tabus  des  boissons  alcooliques/' 
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eooles,  rorganisation  de  soci^t^  de  mutuality  et  de  retraite,  dont  il 
convient  de  dire  qu'elles  sont  florissantes  (Circul.  31  Janvier  1900). 

Tout  se  tient  en  education,  et  Thygiene  qui  a  une  part  indeniable 
dans  Tinfluence  educatrice  de  Tecole,  merite  d'attirer  specialement 
I'attention  des  pouvoirs  publics.  Locaux,  population  des  classes, 
recreations,  jeux,  aucun  de  ces  points  n  a  6t6  n6glig6  dans  T^labora- 
tion  des  r^glements  scolaires  ou  des  instructions  au  personnel. 

Hors  de  Vicole. — ^Voila,  en  bref,  la  situation  que  TEtat  a  faite  a 
r^ducation  morale  dans  ses  6coles  d'instruction  moyenne.  Mais  ces 
ecoles  ne  connaissent  que  par  exception  le  regime  de  Tinternat,  les 
el6ves  ne  vivent  que  pendant  une  faible  partie  de  la  journ6e  sous  les 
yeux  des  maitres,  et  Tinfluence  de  ceux-ci,  pour  ne  pas  etre  sujette 
k  se  perdre,  reclame  un  prolongement  extra-scolaire.  Aussi  les 
616ves,  quoique  sortis  de  I'ecole,  n'6chappent-ils  pas  k  la  surveillance 
du  personnel.  L'art.  18  du  r^glement  d'ordre  int6rieur  est  trfes 
cat^orique  k  cet  6gard.  Hors  de  leur  demeure,  ils  restent  soumis 
a  rautorit6  de  leiurs  maitres.  Des  mesures  sont  prises  pour  deter- 
miner aussi  exactement  que  possible  ritin^raire  de  Thieve  quand  il 
se  rend  k  Tecole  ou  qu'il  retourne  chez  lui.  Car  la  rue  est  par- 
ticuliftrement  dangereuse  pour  la  moralite  de  Tenfant  et  il  importe 
de  rendre  la  surveillance  le  plus  facile  aux  parents,  ces  collaborateurs 
naturels  de  Toeuvre  scolaire. 

CoUahorcUion  des  parents. — La  collaboration  des  parents  aux  eflforts 
moralisateurs  de  I'ecole  publique  est  soUicitee  par  le  pouvoir  central 
et  autant  que  possible  assuree,  Les  parents  sont  tonus  au  courant 
des  progr^s,  du  travail  et  de  la  conduite  des  el^ves  pai*  les  notes  du 
bulletin  trimestriel  et,  a  Toccasion,  par  des  mentions  sp^ciales 
inscrites  dans  le  journal  de  classe ;  celui-ci  est  un  excellent  moyen 
de  correspondance,  tout  particuli^rement  recommande  entre  Tecole 
et  la  fiamille.  Dans  les  classes  inf6rieures  ces  notes  sont  hebdoma- 
daires.  Le  chef  d'6tablissement  se  tient  tons  les  jours  k  la  disposi- 
tion des  parents  qui  d^sirent  le  consulter  au  sujet  des  etudes  ou  de 
Teducation  de  leurs  enfants. 

Les  devoirs  k  domicile  foumissent  aussi  k  la  famille  un  moyen 
de  contrdle  quotidien  du  travail  de  Tel^ve. 

DistrSmtion  du  travail  d  domicile. — II  y  a  plus  :  les  devoirs  k 
domicile  et  les  IcQons  sont  distribues  du  telle  fa9on  que  T^l^ve 
echappe  au  pferil  des  longs  loisirs.  Le  temps  qui  lui  reste  au  sein 
de  la  famille  pour  se  livrer  k  des  occupations  moins  absorbantes, 
Foccasion  lui  est  foumie  de  le  consacrer  k  des  lectures  recom- 
mandees  par  les  professeurs  et  qui  font  Tobjet  d'exercices  d'61ocu- 
tion  en  classe.  De  cette  fa9on  aussi,  les  mauvaises  lectures,  qui 
sont  une  des  causes  les  plus  aver^es  de  corruption  et  de  trouble 
intellectuel  et  moral,  deviennent  moins  possibles.  D'ailleurs  de  la 
part  de  Tecole  un  contrdle  severe  eloigne  des  mains  de  Tel^ve  tout 
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ouvrage  dangereux :  les  livres  classiques,  les  livres  de  prix  sont 
soumis  k  rappr^ciation  du  Conseil  de  perfectionnement  de  rinstruc- 
tion  inoyenne  et,  k  Tinterieur  de  T^tablissement,  tout  livre  etranger 
aux  etudes  est  proscrit. 

Get  expos6  rapide  des  moyens  appliqu6s  par  le  Gouvemement 
k  r^ducation  des  6l6ves  de  ses  6coles  fera  voir  que,  de  sa  part  au 
moins,  rien  n'a  ^t6  n6glig6  pour  repandre  cette  "  atmosphere  morale  " 
dont  le  16gislateur  de  1850  avait  parl^. 


L'EDUCATION  MORALE  DANS  LES  LYCEES 
DE  JEUNES  FILLES 

Par  M.  F.  RAUH 
(Frofesseur.  adjoint  k  la  Sorbonne) 

II  y  a  longtemps  que  je  n'ai  professe  dans  les  lycees  de  jeunes  filles  ; 
je  dirai  done  moins  ce  qu'on  y  fait  que  ce  que  je  voudrais  qu'on  y 
fit.  De  mon  temps,  les  maitres  charges  de  Tenseignement  de  k 
morale  insistaient  surtout  sur  la  n6cessit6  de  la  vie  int£rieure,  sur 
Tanalyse  des  mobiles,  des  intentions,  en  meme  temps  que  sur  les 
caracteres  essentiels  de  Tagent  moral — libert6,  responsabilit^,  etc. 
On  faisait  aussi  une  grande  place  k  la  morale  individuelle:  devoirs 
de  la  puret6,  du  courage,  etc.  On  d6veloppait  beaucoup  moins  les 
questions  de  morale  sociale,  ou  quand  on  les  abordait  c'etait  pour  les 
traitor  par  une  m^thode  purement  sentimentale  ou  pr6tendue 
rationnelle,  toujours  subjective. 

II  y  a  quelque  chose  k  retenir  de  cette  tradition.  II  serait 
facheux  de  renoncer  k  Tanalyse  des  sentiments  humains.  Les  pre- 
occupations sociales  ne  doivent  pas  faire  oublier  que  Tindividu  est 
de  plus  en  plus  Tinstrument  de  I'ordre  social ;  bien  plus  qu'avec  la 
civilisation  Thomme  a  conquis  son  ind6pendance  d'etre  pensant  et 
sensible.  La  vie  interieure  reste  le  refuge  de  celui  k  qui  la  vie 
pratique  n'a  pas  donne  ce  qu  il  en  attendait,  et  celui  meme  qui  se 
plait  dans  la  bataille  humaine  repare  ses  forces  par  la  m^itation, 
par  le  rSve  dans  le  silence  du  reploiement  sur  soi,  ou  s'enchante, 
quand  il  ne  pent  plus  agir,  du  souvenir  ou  du  pressentiment  des 
choses.  Je  dirai  m^me  que  c'est  k  la  femme  de  garder  la  tradition 
des  vertus  privees  aussi  bien  que  de  I'intuition  sentimentale,  des 
finesses,  les  nuances  de  I'analyse  psychologique  et  morale,  dont 
I'homme  risque  d'etre  distrait  par  Taction  et  la  science,  Tune  et 
I'autre  aujourd'hui  6galement  m6thodiques,  positives,  objeUivts 
j  usque  dans  leurs  pouss^es  id^alistes. 

Mais  je  voudrais  que  cependant  I'enseignement  de  la  morale  se 
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fit  plus  historique  et  sociologique.  Cost  une  base  bien  insuffisante 
de  la  morale  qu'une  simple  analyse  de  la  conscience.  La  conscience 
a  pour  contrdle  Thistoire  des  institutions,  des  moBurs  et  des  idees ; 
en  un  mot,  de  la  civilisation.  Ce  n'est  pas  que  Tinspiration  n'ait 
son  rdle  dans  Taction.  Encore  ne  faut-il  pas  oublier  qu'il  y  a  des 
consciences  comp6tentes  dont  seuls  les  sentiments  comptent.  Toute 
science  doit  se  completer  par  un  art  rationnel,  c'est-i-dire,  dans 
Tesp^e,  par  une  technique  du  sentiment  et  de  Taction  honnete  qui 
s'apprend  par  la  vie.  A  cette  condition  seulement,  quand  il  sera 
m^thodiquement  inform^  et  ^prouve,  le  sentiment  pourra  s'affirmer 
dans  son  independance  et  son  audace.  A  cette  seule  condition, 
encore,  la  vie  int6rieure  qui  n'a  pas  d'objet  propre  sera  riche  et 
feconde,  ayant  concentre  en  elle  la  vie  de  la  nature  et  de 
Thumanit6. 

A  Timpressionisme  moral  aussi  bien  qu'au  rationalisme,  sch6ma- 
tique,  rigide,  fond6  sur  Tignorance,  doit  succ6der  une  morale 
historique  et  sociologique,  avec,  pour  complement,  Texp^rience 
morale. 

Je  consentirais  volontiers  que  dans  un  cours  destin^  k  des 
femmes  on  mtt  plus  sp6cialement  Taccent  sur  Tart  moral  tel  que  je 
Tai  dSfini  plus  haut  et  la  psychologic  qu'il  implique. 


TEDUCATION   MORALE  DANS  LES  UNIVERSITES 

Par  M.  CYRILLE  VAN  OVERBERGH 

(Directeur  G^n^ral  de  rEnseigDement  Sup^rieur  des  Sdenoes  et  des 

Lettres  au  Miniature  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts,  Belgique) 

I. — Observation  Pbeliminaire. 

Les  principes  preconises  ci-apr^s  sous  forme  de  vceux  sent 
d'application  intemationale,  du  moins  aux  peuples  de  civilisation 
d6velopp6e. 

Les  exemples  sont  pris  en  Belgique. 

II. ^A  QUELS  JEUNBS  GENS  S'ADBESSE  L'EdUCATION  MORALE  DES 

Univebsites  (Belges)  ? 

(i)  A  des  jeunes  gens  d'elite  kges  au  debut  de  dix-huit  ans  en 
moyenne,  ayant  subi  avec  fruit  une  culture  humanitaire  (humanit6s 
anciennes  ou  modernes  :  athfenees,  lycees,  gymnases,  etc.). 

(2)  Les  Aleves  des  University  sont  pris  dans  les  classes  sociales 
diverses :  souvent  dans  Taristocratie ;  le  plus  souvent  dans  la 
bourgeoisie ;  parfois  dans  les  milieux  ouvriers.    Des  bourses  d'etudes 
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sont  reserv^ds  par  les  Pouvoirs  publics  ou  par  des  particuliers  am 
jeunes  gens  peu  fortunes. 

(3)  Apres  rUniversit6,  les  itudiants  qui  ont  conquis  leurs 
grades  seront  aptes,  en  principe,  a  Texercice  des  grandes  fonctions 
sociales. 


III. — Quelle  Education  mobale  convient-il  de  preconiser 
A  l'Universite  ? 

Deux  esp^ces :  Tenseignement  de  la  morale  et  I'^ucation 
morale. 

A. — L'enseignement  de  la  morale  se  devise  en  enseignement 
direct  et  en  enseignement  occasionneL 

I. — Enseignement  direct. 

(a)  Un  haut  enseignement  de  la  morale  est  indispensable  a 
toute  culture  sup^rieure,  notamment  k  ceux  qui  conquiferent  un 
grade  au  sein  des  Universit^s. 

En  Belgique,  11  y  a  un  cours  de  philosophic  morale  obligatoire 
pour  les  6tudiants  des  diverses  facult6s  qui  aspirent  k  un  grade 
legal:  philosophic  et  lettres,  sciences,  droit,  medecine,  technique. 
Un  cours  semblable  est  inscrit  dans  le  programme  minimum  des 
grades  scientifiques. 

(b)  Pour  faire  avancer  la  science  de  la  morale,  et  pour  former 
des  professeurs  sp6ciaux  capables,  il  est  desirable  que  dans  tout 
pays,  il  y  ait  au  moins  une  espfece  dins  tit ut  sup6rieur  de 
philosophic  dans  lequel,  entre  autres,  la  science  de  la  morale  sera 
cultivee  de  maniere  particulifere  :  les  futurs  professeurs  de 
philosophic  morale  pourront  s'y  perfectionner. 

En  Belgique,  il  y  a  surtout  VInstitut  mp^rieur  de  philosophie  de 
Louvain,  dont  le  Cardinal  de  Malines,  Monseigneur  Mercier,  fiit  le 
fondateur  et  le  directeur. 

(c)  Que,  dans  tout  pays,  il  y  ait  au  moins  une  soci^te  de 
specialistes,  qui  ait  pour  but  de  favoriser  la  culture  de  la  science  de 
la  morale. 

En  Belgique,  on  trouve  notamment  la  SocUt6  philosophiqut 
(Louvain),  et  la  SociM6  helge  de  Sociologie  (Bruxelles). 

(d)  L'enseignement  de  la  morale,  a  TUniversit^,  n  aura  pas  seule- 
ment  un  caractere  normatif  ou  imp^ratif ;  il  comprendra  aussi  Tetude 
comparee  des  syst^mes  et  le  principe  de  la  science  des  mceurs. 

Ces  trois  tendances  sont  representees,  en  Belgique,  dans  on 
dosage  varie. 

(e)  Le  proced6  d'enseignement  de  la  morale  a  TUniversite  sera 
ou  le  cours  ou  la  conference    ou   le   travail   pratique    approfondi 
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(seminaire).    Une  addition  de  ces  trbis  proc^es  donnera  les  meilleurs 
r6sultats.     C'est  la  pratique  en  Belgique. 


2. — Enseignement  occasionnel. 

(a)  Entre  les  mains  de  professeurs  6minents,  cet  enseignement 
est  excellent.     II  est  pratique  de  deux  mani^res  : 

Ou  bien,  la  mati^re  parle  d'elle-meme  et  6veille  des  conclusions 
morales  dans  I'esprit  de  Tel^ve,  tel  Texpose  des  lois  de  la  nature  qui 
sent  la  discipline  des  choses,  ou  encore  Texemple  des  heros  en 
histoire. 

Ou  bien  le  professeur  tire  lui-meme  une  conclusion  morale  de 
son  6xpos£  scientifique:  il  ajoute  son  *'subjectif"  k  ''Tobjectif"  de 
I'alinia  precedent. 

Nos  professeurs  beiges,  en  general,  usent  plutdt  du  premier 
precede  qu'ils  consid^rent  k  la  fois  comme  plus  digne  de  Tenseigne- 
ment  sup^rieur  et  comme  plus  efficace  sur  Tesprit  non  des  enfants, 
mais  des  ''  hommes  "  qui  frequentent  les  Universites. 

(b)  Cet  enseignement  occasionnel  r6sulte  des  diverses  sciences, 
natureUement  k  des  degr6s  divers,  mais,  en  somme  de  tons  les 
cours. 

II  decoule  plus  fortement  des  sciences  sociales  (6conomique, 
genetique,  esth6tique,  philosophique,  religieuse,  juridique,  politique, 
sociologique)  et  de  leurs  sciences  auxiliaires  (historique,  statistique, 
ethnographique,  etc.). 

La  limitation  forc6e  de  ce  rapport  empeche  d'entrer  dans  les 
particularites. 

(c)  Dans  Tenseignement  post-universitaire,  I'enseignement  occa- 
sionnel parait  preferable  k  Tenseignement  direct  de  la  morale,  du 
moins  sous  forme  de  cours. 

Ce  fut  Topinion  unanime  de  la  Commission  internationale  qui 
formula  les  programmes  de  VEcole  mondiale,  qui,  apr^s  Tenseignement 
des  Universites,  aclUve  les  jeunes  gens  en  vue  des  carri^res  d'expan- 
sion  a  Tetranger  et  spicialement  dans  les  pays  neufs. 

Cependant  on  estima  *'  que  certaines  qualit^s  morales  pourraient 
faire  Tobjet  d'un  enseignement  direct :  le  patriotisme,  le  sentiment 
familial,  le  respect  de  la  fern  me,  la  notion  de  la  fraternite  des  races 
humaines,  I'antialcoolisme,  le  respect  des  usages  et  des  id^es  des 
autres  nations  pour  autant  que  ces  usages  ne  violent  pas  les  droits 
evidents  de  Thumanite,  le  devoir  de  civilisation  qui  incombe  a  toute 
race  superieure  k  Tegard  des  races  inferieures,  etc."  Cet  enseignement 
se  fera  le  mieux  sous  la  forme  de  conferences. 

(d)  Pour  les  futurs  professeurs  d'enseignement  moyen,  ou  meme 
normal  primaire,  les  sciences  pedagogiques  procurent  un  enseigne- 
ment special  daxis  lequel  la  morale  jouera  un  role  considerable, 
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au  point  qu'on  la  consid^re  parfois  comrae  de  la  morale  appliquee 
k  la  formation  educative. 


Education  morale. 

Quatre  categories  sp^ciales  de  mesures  sont  pr6conisees : 

(a)  Le  milieu  sera  dispose  de  fa^on  k  repondre  au  but  6ducatif : 
La  '*  situation "  des  b&timents,  Tagencement  des  locaux  et  leur 
architecture,  Tomementation  int^rieure  des  salles,  ont  leur  role  a 
remplir  dans  ]a  formation  morale.  De  plus,  le  regime  de  TUniver- 
site  excluera  tout  luxe  ou  moUesse ;  il  pr6munira  les  6tudiants 
centre  "  I'amour  des  aises  ignobles/'  dont  parle  Roosevelt. 

(b)  Les  prof esseurs  seront  des  exemples  de  tenue  que  les  etudiants 
pourront  imiter.  (Application  des  lois  sociologiques  de  Tarde.) 
Educateurs  de  jeunes  gens  d'^lite,  ils  viseront  k  etre  des  modeles 
vivants,  tant  par  la  dignity  de  la  vie  que  par  la  discipline  de  leur 
effort  vers  les  buts  elev^s.  Les  caract^res  de  haute  trempe  fascinent 
la  jeunesse,  lui  donnent  I'^lan  ou  Tentrsdnent. 

(c)  Les  etudiants  retireront  grand  profit  moral  de  Viducaiion 
physique,  II  faut  un  effort  s^rieux  pour  ''  reformer "  son  corps  et 
I'amener,  peu  k  peu,  dans  son  6tat  de  d6veloppement  maximal 
L'excds  des  sports  individuels  sera  corrige  par  la  gymnastique  ration- 
nolle. 

Quant  aux  manifestations  collectives  des  sports  et  de  Teducation 
physique  en  g6n6ral,  il  y  a  longtemps  qu'on  soutient  avec  raison  que 
"  la  volenti,  Taudace,  le  sangfroid,  le  calme,  T^nergie,  Tadresse,  la 
franchise,  rhonn§tet6,  la  droiture,  le  courage,  etc.,  sont  des  qualites 
couramment  utilisees  et  poussees  k  un  degr6  progressif  de  per- 
fectionnement.  De  memo  que  la  peur,  Tirr^solution,  la  fourberie, 
etc.,  s'y  r6v61ent  et  peuvent  §tre  corrigees." 

La  Belgique  4volue  nettement  dans  le  sens  de  I'^ducation 
physique  la  plus  perfectionn^e.  C'est  dans  ce  sens  qu'elle  oriente 
ses  Universit6s;  c'est  une  des  raisons  qui  ont  determine  le 
Grouvernement  beige  k  annexer  k  TUniversit^  de  TEtat,  k  Gand,  un 
Institut  supirieur  d! Education  physique. 

(d)  Les  etudiants  retirent  grand  profit,  en  Belgique,  de  trois 
sortes  de  mesures  qui  convergent  vers  I'acquisition  des  qtudiUs  de 
direction. 

(a)  A  part  les  *'  pedagogies  "  (Colleges)  de  TUniversite  catholique 
de  Louvain,  qui  ne  logent  qu'une  minorite  des  6tudiants,  le  r^me 
de  logement  qui  pr^vaut  est  celui  du  **  quartier,"  librement  choisi 
chez  rhabitant  de  la  ville;  le  premier  repas  se  donne  presque 
toujours  au  "  quartier  "  ;  quant  aux  autres,  ils  se  prennent  dans  des 
'  pensions  "  de  famille  ou  ailleurs,  k  rh6tel,  par  exemple. 

Ainsi,  au  sortir  de   rAthen6e   ou  du  College,  F^tudiant  £ait 
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Tapprentissage  de  sa  liberte ;   il  agit  sous  sa  responsabilite  enti^re. 
II  s'exerce  h  la  fonetion  de  la  direction  desavie  pi'iv^e. 

(fi)  L'economie  des  Etudes  iiniversitaires  est  orient^e  vers  le 
travail  personnel  de  T^l^ve.  A  mesure  que  le  cycle  des  diverses 
sp6cialit6s  se  deroule,  la  preoccupation  de  la  culture  personnelle 
s'accentue  et  va  non-seulement  jusqu'^  la  sanction  finale  de 
r6preuve  triomphale  (grade  academique),  mais  jusqu'^  la  consecra- 
tion officidle  du  travail  personnel  dans  des  concours  publics  entre 
el^ves  des  diverses  Universit6s :  les  premiers  classes  dans  chaque 
specialite  obtiennent  des  bourses  de  voyage  qui  leur  permettent  de 
visiter  les  grands  centres  scientifiques  du  monde. 

Ainsi  Telftve  s'exerce  k  la  fonetion  de  sa  direction  sdervtifique 
personnelle. 

(y)  L'apprentissage  de  la  vie  sociale,  continuee  en  grande  partie 
au  sein  de  la  famille,  et  ''  dans  le  monde  "  sous  le  patronage  de  la 
famille,  se  poui'suit  avec  succ^s  au  sein  des  innombrables  sotyi^tis  ou 
associations,  aux  objets  les  plus  varies  (agr^ment,  religion,  science, 
sport,  etc.)  mais  dont  le  caracteristique  reste  toujours :  Tadminis- 
tration  par  les  6tudiants. 

C'est    un    vrai    stage    i  la  fondion  de  direction  des  organismea ' 
collecti/s. 

L'importance  Educative  de  ces  trois  mesures  ou  institutions  ne 
saurait  etre  exageree.  Si  Tinfluence  de  Tautorite  (maltres  et  autres) 
se  produit,  que  ce  soit  avec  la  plus  grande  discretion  et  le  plus 
souvent  par  voie  de  conseil  1 

L'effort  des  professeurs  zeles  se  portera  avec  fruit  vers  la  creation 
de  "  VatmospfUre  h^r&ique  "  du  milieu  universitaire.  Sous  forme  de 
conferences  ou  autrement,  les  grandes  idees  qui  provoquent  les 
elans  fSconds,  passeront  et  repasseront  sur  les  intelligences  de  la 
jeunesse  d'61ite.     La  graine  germera  dans  les  terrains  de  choix. 

Outre  les  questions  sociales  qui  passionnent,  il  y  a  les  theses 
religieuses,  philosophiques,  esth6tiques,  scientifiques,  litt^raires,  etc. : 
tout  ce  qui  est  bon  et  beau,  ce  qui  iUve ;  ce  qui  fera  que  les 
generations  nouvelles  d6passent  leurs  predecesseurs,  pour  le  plus 
grand  bien  de  I'humanite,  en  marche  vers  le  Progrfes. 

MORAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

By  Miss  E.  E.  C.  CONSTANCE  JONES 
(Mistress  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge) 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  write  about  Moral  Education  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  what  I  have  to  say  will  naturally  refer  to  Cambridge,  the 
only  University  of  which  I  know  something,  and  the  college  there 
of  which  I  know  most. 
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I  take  the  following  interrogatories  from  the  Questions  leaflet 
which  I  have  received,  and  will  say  what  I  can  in  answer : 

Q.  23  (a)  What  is  being  done  in  the  University  to  promote 
the  growth  of  moral  character  and  moral  insight  in 
the  students  ? 
(6)  What  do  I  recommend  should  be  done  ? 

{a)  It  may,  I  believe,  be  said  that  very  little  indeed  is  being 
done  in  the  way  of  direct  moral  instruction,  in  separation  from 
religious  instruction,  in  the  University  at  large.  A  glance  at  the 
Cambridge  University  Reporter  Lecture  List  makes  clear  (i)  that 
(as  is  natural)  it  is  only  students  of  moral  sciences  and  (to  some 
extent)  students  of  theology  for  whom  any  lectures  on  ethics  are 
regularly  provided,  and  these  students  form  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  number ;  (2)  that  these  ethical  lectures  are  devoted 
chiefly  to  ethical  theory,  and  historical,  philosophical  or  theological 
treatment  of  ethics,  and  not  to  the  discussion  or  inculcation  of  what 
may  be  called  practical  ethics — or  to  the  administration  of  moral 
precept  or  exhortation. 

And  this  again  is  naturally  not  prominent,  and  certainly  not  a 
matter  of  course,  in  the  discussions  of  the  University  Moral 
Sciences  Club.  There  is  at  present  at  Cambridge  a  University 
Fabian  Society  consisting  chiefly  of  undergraduate  members,  and 
this  is  to  a  considerable  extent  employed  in  the  consideration  of 
great  practical  questions — education,  socialism,  domestic  relations, 
etc.,  but  it  can  perhaps  hardly  be  regarded  as  furnishing  a  large 
contribution  to  the  sum  of  moral  instruction. 

In  separate  colleges  there  is  incidental  and  occasional  instruc- 
tion by  those  in  authority,  and  there  are,  intermittently,  groups 
and  societies  of  which  the  raison  dCitre  is  the  serious  discussian  of 
questions  of  practical  morality ;  and  these  I  believe  sometimes 
meet  genuine  practical  and  intellectual  needs,  satisfy  and  arouse 
interest,  and  help  to  widen  and  systematise  thought  on  matters  of 
practice.  The  debates  of  the  Union  Society,  and  of  College 
Debating  Societies,  also  afford  frequent  opportunities  to  those  who 
have  something  to  say  (and  can  say  it)  on  questions  of  practical 
ethics. 

But  if  we  come  to  what  is  being  done  indirectly  in  connection 
with  religious  instruction,  and  otherwise,  the  matter  assumes  a  very 
different  aspect.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  moral  instruction 
by  way  of  precept,  illustration  and  exhortation,  is  a  prominent 
element  in  sermons  and  religious  services,  and  some  who  are 
preachers  to  University  or  college  audiences,  are  happliy  inspired 
to  use  their  best  powers  in  dealing  with  current  questions  and 
current    diflSculties  of  moral    practice,  and  help  their  hearers  to 
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answer  at  any  rate  the  question,  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  which  in 
the  new  conditions  and  widening  outlook  of  college  life  must 
often  arise,  even  for  that  large  majority  whose  respect  for  the 
broad  rules  of  common-sense  morality,  and  their  own  narrower 
traditional  code,  whatever  it  may  be,  continues  unimpaired.  For 
the  most  complete  and  systematic  answer  possible  to  this  question, 
however,  and  still  more  for  answers  to  the  further  question.  Why 
should  I  do  this  or  that?  free  and  full  discussion  and  definite 
and  direct  instruction  may  be  required — ^and,  for  some,  study 
for  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos,  which  teaches  what  can  be  taught 
on  the  subject,  seems  the  only  way  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
need. 

Further,  I  believe  that  the  conditions  of  life  in  college,  and 
particularly  in  a  college  attached  to  one  of  the  old  and  famous 
residential  Universities,  have  indirectly  a  most  powerful  moral 
influence.  The  best  pupils  from  the  best  schools,  and  often  from 
the  best  homes,  come  up  year  by  year  to  join  a  great  community  in 
which  the  governing  and  teachhig  body  is  of  the  very  highest, 
judged  by  intellectual,  ethical  and  social  standards,  where  all  the 
traditions  are  of  splendid  and  thorough  intellectual  work,  of 
magnificent  industry,  disinterested  devotion  to  high  ideals,  and 
intense  (if  sometimes  narrow)  public  spirit,  of  genuine  friendships, 
pure  generosity,  and  steadfast  loyalty,  of  unstained  honour,  of 
open  mind,  and  unequalled  liberality  of  opinion,  of  great  simplicity 
and  refinement.  And  broadly  speaking,  the  University  is  bent  on 
doing  the  best  possible  for  those  of  its  members  who  are  in  statu 
pupiUari. 

The  college  is  the  microcosm  to  the  University,  and  life  in  it  is, 
in  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  matters, ''  a  liberal  education." 

(b)  Still  it  cannot  be  contended  that  in  the  particular  of  direct 
moral  instruction  nothing  remains  to  be  done,  and  no  improvement 
is  possible.  But  in  making  any  suggestion  on  this  head,  two 
dangers,  I  think,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  would  have  to 
be  specially  guarded  against : 

(i)  Interference  with  freedom,  spontaneity,  and  a  natural  and 
wholesome  degree  of  un-selfconsciousness. 

(2)  Any  kind  of  incapacity  in  those  undertaking  explicit 
moral  instruction,  and  any  want  of  judgment  in  the 
arrangements  for  it. 

We  know  that  in  England  and  at  Cambridge  moral  and  philosophi- 
cal studies  have  not  "  come  to  their  own  " — they  are  not  appreciated 
as  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  or  even  classics,  history^  or  modem 
languages,  are.  Philosophy  at  present  wants  help  that  these  other 
better  endowed  or  more  popular  subjects  can  do  without — some 
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special  gifts  in  its  teachers  and  devotees,  some  degree  of  protection, 
or  at  least  of  encouragement,  for  its  studies. 

There  is  one  definite  measure  of  change  which  I  believe  ( i )  could 
at  present  be  advantageously  made,  and  (2)  would  ultimately 
provide  for  all  needs,  in  the  matter  of  better  moral  instruction.  It 
is,  that  more  students,  and  more  of  the  best  students,  at  the 
University  should  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  moral 
sciences.  This  (besides  meeting  the  real  needs  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  minds)  would  conduce  to  the  better  general  estima- 
tion of  the  subject;  its  great  intrinsic  interest  and  excellence 
would  be  more  widely  understood  and  appreciated,  and  more 
persons  would  become  really  competent  to  impart  instruction  in 
ethics  and  politics,  and  deal  with  the  difficulties  of  moral  practice 
likely  to  be  specially  pressing  or  specially  prominent  in  university 
life. 

It  might  also  be  useful  if  there,  were  occasional  first-rate 
lectures  (or  short  courses  of  lectures)  open  to  all,  on  practical 
ethics,  politics,  and  the  duties  of  citizenship. 


ETHICS  AT  LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

By  J.  C.  MILLINGTON,  M.A.  (London) 

The  University  of  London  has  wide-reaching  influence  on  ethical 
study  in  England,  for  many  of  the  best  secondary  schools  all  over  the 
country  regulate  their  curricula  according  to  the  requirements  of 
its  examinations.  Those  requirements  are  now  imdergoing  rapid 
development.  Till  recently  the  syllabus  in  ethics  prescribed  only 
difficult  analyses  of  technical  abstractions,  with  scarce  any  reference 
to  the  actual  life  of  individuals  or  communities.  But  the  founda- 
tions are  now  being  laid  for  the  detailed  scientific  study  of  the 
practical  outcome  of  philosophic  theories.  Unfortunately  these 
extensions  of  the  study  have  not  yet  been  co-ordinated,  so  that  the 
regulations  are  intricate,  and  in  many  ways  inadequate,  and  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done. 

At  Matriculation,  the  lowest  examination  for  candidates  in  all 
faculties,  ethics  is  not  required  at  all,  nor  is  Scripture,  which  gene- 
rally includes  moral  teaching,  but  many  of  the  questions  in  language 
or  history  papers  have  ethical  reference  and  are  admirably  sugges- 
tive of  high  endeavour. 

In  the  series  of  specialised  Intermediate  Examinations  only  that 
for  the  Faculty  of  Theology  requires  the  student  to  show  any  know- 
ledge of  formal  ethical  doctrine.  The  syllabus  includes  three  short 
clauses.     Of  these  the  second  and  shortest  is  "  The  Relation  of  the 
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IndiTidual  to  Society."  If  this  were  fully  treated  it  would  involve  a 
survey  of  all  human  history,  and  its  outcome  in  social  organisation, 
domestic,  national  and  international,  with  all*  the  ramifications  of 
customary  codes  of  conduct  adapted  to  the  increasingly  complicated 
direct  and  indirect  responsibilities  of  modem  life.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  this  wide  inquiry  is  narrowed  down  in  favour  of  the 
abstract  discussions  named  in  the  first  and  third  clauses:  "the 
Scope  of  Ethics"  and  "  the  Nature  of  the  Good."  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  chemistry  paper  if  one-third  part  of  it  were  devoted 
to  '^  the  scope  of  chemistry "  ?  Hedonism  and  its  rivals  may  be 
psychologically  distinguishable,  but  in  the  ethics  of  real  life  we  find 
that  upholders  of  the  most  divergent  philosophies  adopt  identical 
habits  and  codes  of  conduct.  It  is  these  habits  and  codes  that 
differentiate  good  men  from  bad,  and  if  they  be  neglected  ethical 
study  loses  its  vitality  and  value. 

At  the  Pass  Examinations  for  degrees,  candidates  in  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty  take  an  optional  paper  on  the  History  of  Christian 
Ethics  and  an  obligatory  one  on  Comparative  Religion.  For  those 
students  in  the  Arts  Faculty  who  take  Philosophy  there  is  a  paper 
on  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  Ethics  ;  to  satisfy  the  examiners 
in  this  only  so  much  knowledge  of  theory  is  required  as  may  be 
needed  to  understand  a  short  prescribed  classic. 

The  tendency  to  focus  attention  on  abstractions  is  here  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  when  Aristotle's  ''  Nicomachean  Ethics  "  has  been 
the  assigned  book,  the  parts  giving  the  analysis  of  Friendship 
have  hitherto  always  been  omitted.  By  this  omission  the  student 
loses  the  opportunity  of  considering  the  simplest  and  purest 
example  of  the  use  of  the  abstract  virtues  and  their  effect  in 
character.  But  the  recently  issued  syllabus  for  19 lo  in  the  sub- 
ject of  Education  does  at  length  include  the  second  half  of  this 
analysis. 

Honours  candidates  in  Philosophy  take  the  three-clause  syllabus 
of  Ethics  already  mentioned.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  now 
past  for  them  to  be  asked  only  to  elaborate  conflicting  ethical 
philosophies  and  to  disregard  any  application  to  daily  life.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  an  optional  paper  on  Sociology  was  added 
which  at  first,  unfortunately,  attracted  no  candidates.  The  most 
recent  regulations  discontinue  a  vague  set  of  General  Problems  of 
Philosophy  and  substitute  an  obligatory  paper  on  Social  Philosophy 
and  Comparative  Ethics.  This  covers  nearly  the  same  ground  as 
that  on  Sociology,  but  refers  more  to  existing  conditions  than  to 
remote  origins.  It  includes  in  its  range  the  Fundamental  Principles 
of  International  Law  and  Morality.  We  must  all  feel  that  a  firm 
and  enlightened  system  of  international  legislation  will  be  the  noblest 
gift  of  philosophy  to  humanity,  and  we  see  that  it  is  the  great  tool 
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now  being  forged  on  the  political  anvils  with  the  help  of  conventions 
and  congresses  quoru/m  pars  minima  sumiis. 

That  most  important  branch  of  practical  ethics — Education  and 
Pedagogy — is  now  being  fostered  by  the  University  by  means  of 
special  examinations  and  diplomas  for  teachers. 

There  is  still  room  for  very  great  improvement  however. 
Formal  ethical  knowledge  is  completely  ignored  in  all  the  remain- 
ing faculties,  even  in  that  of  Law,  which  might  itself  very  fitly  be 
described  as  an  authoritative  response  to  ethical  needs.  During  the 
last  completed  academic  year  only  some  one  hundred  and  thirty 
examinees  were  registered  as  successful  in  any  of  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  ethical  study. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  University  took 
the  step,  ethically  very  significant,  of  itself  imdertaking  the  duty  of 
organising  instruction  as  well  as  mere  examination.  One  result  k 
that  there  are  now  between  forty  and  fifty  officially  recognised 
courses  of  lectures  annually  on  ethical  subjects  in  the  various 
colleges.  Another  is  the  bringing  into  existence  among  the  students 
of  minor  activities,  with  such  aims  as  music,  athletics  and  debating. 
We  are  doubly  justified  therefore  in  hoping  that  the  examination 
side  of  the  University  work  will  continue  to  develop  and  to  encourage 
closer  and  more  vital  study  of  that  ethics  which  is  the  Science  of 
Well-being  and  the  Art  of  using  all  the  Arts. 


THE  KESIDENTIAL  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOE 

MEN 

By  ARTHUR  BURRELL 
(Principal  of  Borough  Road  Training  College,  Isleworth) 

It  is  surely  a  mistake  to  think  to  heal  widespread  shortcomings  by 
prescribing  for  colleges  in  which  young  men,  who  come  from  the 
outer  world,  remain  for  a  brief  time  before  joining  the  world  again. 
A  Training  College  is  a  microcosm,  and  unless  it  be  entirely  monastic 
is  never  cut  off  from  modern  thought  and  views  of  morals.  News- 
papers and  magazines,  to  say  nothing  of  churches,  chapels  and 
theatres,  are  part  of  the  curriculum. 

Our  training  Colleges  are  sui  generis.  They  are  neither  public 
schools  nor  University  foundations,  and  they  can  scarcely  be  under- 
stood except  by  those  who  are  in  close  contact  with  them.  They 
are  recruited,  at  present,  from  a  definitely  religious  and  moral  class; 
it  is  probable  that  any  decided  rise  in  their  social  status  would 
make  this  statement  less  incontestable.  Whatever  may  happen 
during  college  life  as  a  result  of  greater  freedom,  of  introduction  to 
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other  ways  and  thoughts  and  of  the  immense  interaction  of 
characters  and  temperaments,  when  students  come  to  college 
they  have  not  given  up  historical  Christianity,  they  regularly 
attend  churches  and  chapels,  and  the  Bible  (very  imperfectly 
known)  is  their  sheet-anchor.  Drunkenness,  **  vice,'*  gambling  (in 
any  reasonable  sense  of  the  word),  are  so  rare  as  to  be  at  this  time, 
and  at  any  time  in  college  life,  unknown.  These  facts  are,  in  my 
opinion,  not  suflBciently  realised  by  the  critics  and  the  reformers 
of  the  Primary  Teacher.  At  the  same  time  the  causes  that  make 
for  good  manners  (and  good  manner),  common  confidence,  and 
"  tone,"  are,  for  patent  reasons,  not  always  found  working. 

The  moral  atmosphere  of  a  college  in  any  given  year  is  due 
(i)  to  the  morals  brought  from  home,  (2)  to  tradition,  (3)  to  a  few 
strong  characters.  The  ruling  powers  (unless  they  are  very  ex- 
ceptional) affect  it  but  little  in  comparison.  This  shows  the 
enormous  importance  of  a  right  choice  of  men  to  fill  college  places. 
The  strongest  men  individually  are  those  whose  moral  view  is  abso- 
lute and  is  based  on  a  working  Christian  faith.  The  strongest  men 
corporately  are  those  who  are  supposed  to  take  a  man-of- the- world 
outlook  on  life.  But  to  be  strong  at  all  some  initiative  and  some 
excellence  in  work  or  games  is  necessary.  Strong  students  stamp 
a  year. 

In  respect  of  studies,  Bible  lectures  are  greatly  appreciated, 
and  any  well-ordered  set  of  lectures  on  morals  and  "  cases  of  con- 
science "  would  be  readily  followed,  though  it  would  be  well  in  both 
these  subjects  to  avoid  written  examinations.  But  knowledge  and 
interest  do  not  necessitate  practice,  and  syllabuses  never  form 
character.  Moreover,  in  all  ethical  questions  the  students  know 
that  the  world  outside  the  lecture-room  is  very  much  at  sea,  both 
in  theory  and  practice ;  and  having  brought  a  good  deal  with  them 
from  home  they  are  content  either  to  hold  to  a  definite  faith,  or  to 
look  forward  to  "  scientific  "  moral  progress.  Being  young,  they 
refuse  compromise. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  do  (if  doing  avails)  is  to  curtail  the 
numbers,  so  that  each  college  may  be  knowable  and  manageable. 
A  strong  head  in  touch  with  all  the  men  can  do  much  — sometimes 
too  much.  A  sprinkling  of  young  and  able  tutors  is  to  be  desired, 
tutors  who  are  intellectually  and  socially  elder  brothers  and  who 
permit  themselves  to  discuss  with  freedom  every  question  in 
heaven  and  earth.  A  study  of  modern  ethics  and  especially  of 
medico-ethics  might  be  carried  out  in  a  lively,  stirring  way,  special 
attention  being  given  to  the  moral  problems  in  the  schools  which 
are  physiological  rather  than  religious.  A  college  chapel  is  almost 
a  sine  qua  rum  ;  it  is  the  spiritual  counterpart  of  the  playing-field. 
And  lastly,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  a  much  closer  touch  should  be 
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kept  between  the  colleges,  their  various  societies  and  that  branch 
of  the  public  service  by  which  the  colleges  are  in  greater  part 
maintained  and  directed. 


DE  TEDUCATION  MORALE  DANS  LE  HAUT 
ENSEIGNEMENT  COMMERCIAL 

Par  le  Rev.  CHANOINE  F.  VAN   CAENEGEM 

(Directeur  de  TEcole  Sup^rieure  CommerciaJe  et  Consulaire 

de  Mons,  Belgique) 

Pendant  ces  derni^res  annees  on  a  fonde  en  Europe,  aux  Etats-Unis, 
en  Extreme  Orient  de  nombreuses  institutions  de  haut  enseignement 
commercial. 

Ces  int^ressantes  6coles  semblent  s'aiguiller  r6solument  vers  un 
niveau  6lev6,  reellement  scientifique. 

Le-  Congr^s  Mondial  d'Expansion  Economique,  tenu  d.  Mons, 
Belgique,  en  1905,  a  adopts  k  Tunanimit^  les  voeux  suivants  que 
j'eus  rhonneur  de  lui  soumettre : 

I**.  Que  les  6coles  sup6rieures  de  commerce  exigent  de  leurs 
r^cipiendaires  une  preparation  complete,  6quivalente  k  celle  exigee 
des  jeunes  gens  qui  se  destineut  a  Tenseignement  sup^rieur. 

2^.  Que  leurs  programmes  soient  con9US  de  fa9on  k  produire  des 
hommes  ^claires,  poss6dant  une  forte  culture. 

J'ai  rhonneur  aujourd'hui  d'attirer  Tattention  des  honorables 
membres  du  present  Congrfes  sur  une  lacune  qui  se  manifesto  dans 
les  programmes  de  presque  toutes  les  Ecoles  Sup^rieures  de  Com- 
merce, je  veux  dire  le  manque  presque  general  d'un  cours  de 
morale,  d'une  Education  morale,  directe  et  indirecte.  Cette  lacune 
devrait  ^tre  combine  dej4  au,  dix-huitieme  sifecle.  Sedaine  dans 
rAmi  des  Philosophes  pla9ait  I'influence  du  commerpant  immWiate- 
ment  apr^s  celle  des  magistrats  et  des  guerriers.  On  a  repete  a 
sati6t6  la  phrase  de  Goethe  dans  son  Wilhdm  Mdster:  "Je  ne 
connais  personne  dont  Teducation  doive  etre  plus  etendue  que  celle 
du  commer9ant." 

Que  diraient  ces  ecrivains,  s'ils  vivaient  au  vingtieme  siecle  ? 

Et  cependant  Ton  semble  oublier  que  la  question  de  T&iucation 
morale  est  une  question  primordiale  pour  Thomme  d'affaires. 

La  meilleure  politique,  la  plus  durable  et  la  plus  habile  en 
affaires,  n'est-elle  pas  la  probity  ? 

Les  plus  vastes  entreprises  sent  destinees  t6t  ou  tard  k  Tinsucces 
si  les  efforts  de  ceux  qui  doivent  les  realiser  sont  etrangers  aux 
principes  de  la  morale. 
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Priv^e  d'une  direction  morale,  raisonn^e  et  librement  consentie, 
la  conscience  de  rhomme  d'aflfaires  est  expos6e  k  prendre  le  pli  pro- 
fessionnel,  qui  est  souvent  la  deformation  professionnelle.  Le  grand 
commer9ant  ne  pent  pas  s'enfermer  dans  sa  position;  il  doit  s'y 
installer  et  la  diriger  avec  competence  selon  les  regies  de  la  droiture 
et  de  la  justice.  II  ne  peut  pas  limiter  son  horizon  aux  cours  de  la 
Bourse,  ni  ses  connaissances  aux  hausses  des  metaux  et  aux  fluc- 
tuations du  coton  et  de  la  laine ;  il  faut,  au  contraire,  s'il  veut  dtre 
complet,  qu'il  puisse  d6gager  du  cercle  de  son  domaine  professionnel 
et  se  baigner  dans  la  reality  des  Stres  existants  autour  de  lui  pour 
entrer  en  contact  avec  leurs  aspirations  et  leurs  besoins. 

L'instruction  morale  sera  pour  lui  le  grand  reservoir  ou  il  pourra 
s'approvisionner  d'id6es,  de  sentiments,  de  la  conception  des  carac- 
teres  et  de  la  mentalite  de  son  6poque,  du  vrai  sens  de  la  dignity 
humaine,  des  vices  et  des  vertus  des  hommes.  Son  esprit,  aflSn6 
par  cette  education,  n'en  sera  pas  moins  apte  pour  les  exigences  de 
son  etat;  il  s'en  trouvera  amplifi6  et  plus  ouvert  aux  entreprises 
utiles  pour  lui-meme  et  pour  la  soci^te. 

line  culture  morale  s'impose  aux  hommes  d'affaires  plus  qu'4 
certains  autres  professionnels.  A  la  rigueur  le  physicien,  le  chimiste, 
le  mathematicien  peut  se  passer  d'autrui  dans  sa  profession ;  les 
pasfflons  humaines  ne  peuvent  pas  troublerv  les  nombres  et  la  con- 
stance  des  lois  naturelles.  Tandis  que  le  commer9ant  se  trouve 
sans  cesse  en  contact  avec  elles ;  il  doit  comprendre  et  connaitre  la 
vie  pour  savoir  que  les  transactions  sent  des  effets  derri^re  lesquels 
se  trouvent,  comme  causes  veritables,  les  int^rSts  et  les  passions  des 
hommes. 

Aujourd'hui  plus  que  jamais,  une  telle  culture  est  indispensable ; 
les  influences  sociales  se  deplacent ;  jadis  tout  se  d6cidait  dans  les 
chancelleries  des  cours  et  sous  la  tente  des  generaux ;  aujourdTiui 
les  destinies  des  nations  se  jouent  sur  le  champ  de  bataille  du  com- 
merce :  les  int6r§ts  economiques  sent  devenus  les  facteurs  pr^pon- 
derants  dans  les  alliances  ou  dans  les  rivalit6s  des  peuples  et  des 
races. 

Le  grand  n^goce  a  un  rdle  magnifique  a  remplir  ;  qu'il  assiste  le 
penseur,  I'ecrivain,  I'apdtre,  I'artiste,  le  moraliste;  qu'il  aide  ceux 
qui  pensent,  ceux  qui  travaillent,  ceux  qui  souffrent. 

Ce  sera  la  meilleure  r6ponse  qu*il  pourra  faire  k  ceux  qui  le 
d6daignent,  s'il  en  existe  encore. 

Qu'il  concourre  pour  une  part  efficace  et  gen^reuse,  k  realiser 
les  fins  superieures  de  I'humaniti,  son  grand  reve,  toujours  inassouvi, 
de  justice  et  d'amour. 

Mai  inspires  seraientles  pMagogues  qui  priveraient  d'une  solide 
formation  morlEtle  ceux  auxquels  le  vingti^me  siecle  reserve  un  si 
beau  r61e.     II  faut  que  ceux  qui  s'y  destinent  soient  initios  au  cours 
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de  leurs  Etudes,  du  moins  chez  les  nations  chr6tiennes,  k  cette  morale 
solide  et  6prouvee  qui  repose  sur  le  decalogue  et  sur  Tenseignement  du 
Christ ;  y  demeurer  indifferent  ou  etranger,  serait  se  d&int^resser 
des  veritables  sources  de  la  dignit6  humaine,  de  la  grandeur  et  de 
r^panouissement  des  nations  europeennes.  En  consequence : 
J'ai  rhonneur  de  proposer  au  Congres  les  vcbux  suivants : 
(i)  Que  r6ducation  morale  trouve  sa  place  dans  les  cours  du 
haut  enseignement  commercial ; 

(2)  Que  chez  les  peuples  chretiens  cette  Education  s'inspire  de 
la  morale  chr^tienne. 


MORAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION 

By  Dr.  EUGENE  CZETTLER 
(Royal  Hungarian  Veterinary  High  School,  Budapest) 

EvEBY  phase  of  general  instruction  has  for  its  object  the  raising 
of  man  to  a  higher  level  by  giving  him  an  amount  of  culture 
commensurate  with  the  claims  of  the  nation  and  of  humanity  in 
general.  While  the  general  aim  is,  thus,  socio-ethical,  the  object  of 
technical  instruction  is  obviously  individual  benefit. 

It  is  necessary  to  establish  upon  a  valid  basis  socio-ethical 
principles  in  the  technical  schools.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in 
public  schools,  should,  as  a  whole,  be  brought  into  touch  with  the 
realities  of  life,  and  the  method  of  teaching  should  proceed  upon 
the  principle  which  is  now  forcing  itself  into  general  recognition — 
that  the  end  and  aim  is  work,  activity.  By  this  means  it  is 
conceivable  that  those  who  have  passed  through  the  Higher  Grad^ 
Schools  will  not  despise  technical  work,  nor,  upon  the  "  odi  profanum 
vulgus  et  arceo  "  principle,  shut  themselves  oflf  from  the  great 
questions  of  life,  more  particularly  from  the  social  question.  This 
forms  only  one  aspect  of  that  endeavour  which  would  endow  every 
stratum  of  the  body  politic  with  the  same  moral  conceptions. 

That  part  of  moral  conceptions  which  we  call  social  ethics  is 
not  mere  sentiment,  but  is  also  the  complement  of  knowledge 
acquired.  If  therefore  technical  instruction  be  separated  firom  the 
common  stem  of  general  knowledge  before  the  pupils  have 
assimilated  those  subjects  (history,  literature,  Constitutional  law, 
political  economy)  which  form  the  basis  of  the  morality  of  the 
body  politic,  those  possessing  merely  technical  knowledge  will  not 
feel  that  they  have  any  part  in  the  culture  of  the  general  com- 
mimity ;  they  will  not  be  moved  by  national  aspirations,  but  will 
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look  upon  themselves  as  forming  a  separate  caste,  whose  moral 
conceptions  are  not  only  different  from,  but  in  many  respects 
actually  antagonistic  to,  the  morality  of  the  body  politic.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  so  to  organise  technical  instruction  even  in  the 
lower  grades  that  it  shall  be  founded  upon  knowledge  acquired  in 
schools  (Middle,  or  Higher  Elementary)  which  provide  general 
instruction  and  which  compel  the  students  to  acquire  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  ordinary  subjects  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  common 
basis  for  moral  instruction. 

It  is  necessary  to  incorporate  ethics  with  technical  instruction 
itself ;  religious,  moral  education  in  the  lower-grade  classes,  and,  in 
the  higher,  instruction  which  embraces  the  morality  of  the  national 
body  politic. 

At  present  social  economy  and  social  politics  are  the  subjects  of 
instruction  with  which  might  be  interwoven  the  first  principles  of 
social  ethics^  the  moral  conceptions  and  aspirations  of  the  nation, 
without  making  any  radical  change  in  the  system  of  technical 
instruction. 

Love  of  one's  calling,  the  joys  of  knowledge,  the  desire  for  more 
thorough  work — these  should  be  inculcated,  as  should  also  be 
the  value  of  work  and  the  moral  principle  of  striving  after 
perfection. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  those  virtues  which  should  predominate 
in  the  domain  of  technical  instruction.  It  is  the  ethical  purpose 
of  this  form  of  instruction  to  inculcate  principles  of  business  honesty 
and  trustworthiness,  as  well  in  the  case  of  productive  work  as  in  that 
of  the  disposal  of  its  results.  In  most  branches  of  industrial  pro- 
duction, no  less  than  in  those  of  agricultural  production,  the  quality 
of  the  work  cannot  be  in  any  wise  guaranteed,  and  it  depends  upon 
the  honesty  of  employers  and  business  men  whether  the  work  be 
done  well  or  badly.  Upon  this  honesty  depend  the  material  interests 
of  society ;  and  things  much  more  valuable,  such  as  life  and  health, 
may  be  endangered  by  work  done  negligently  or  fraudulently  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  careless  demolition  of  buildings  and  the  adulteration 
of  food). 

But  on  these  lines  we  can  gain  very  Uttle  by  moral  sermonising 
to  yoimg  men,  though  professional  ethics  might  be  taught.  Greater 
moral  effect  is  to  be  expected  from  the  training  which  inculcates  the 
principles  of  trustworthiness  and  honest  work,  training  which  has 
been  evolved  in  certain  schools  in  America  as  a  means  of  disciplining 
the  students. 

We  must  adapt  this  training,  which  is  given  in  what  are  really 
social  institutions,  to  the  needs  of  students  in  our  various  technical 
schools.  Seminaries  and  settlements  should  be  instituted  in  con- 
nection with  higher  grade  instruction :  and  these  should  be  granted 
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wide  autonomous  powers.  The  former  should  provide  opportunity 
for  practice,  whilst  the  latter  might  furnish  the  pupils  with  an 
opportunity  to  learn,  by  means  of  the  social  evaluation  of  technical 
knowledge,  the  importance  of  honesty  and  trustworthiness. 

This  opportunity  should  be  offered,  not  only  in  great  cities,  but 
also  in  villages. 

In  the  case  of  secondary  and  lower-grade  technical  instruction, 
school  associations  might  be  formed,  not,  however,  upon  unpractical 
lines,  but  true  to  life,  and  forming  within  themselves  microcosms 
of  the  commercial  world.  According  to  the  particular  nature  of  the 
technical  school,  agricultural,  industrial  or  commercial,  the  result  of 
the  private  work  of  the  pupils  would  be  evaluated  by  these  associations, 
which  might,  further,  organise  an  assistance  and  a  travelling  fund, 
in  short,  they  would  bring  the  self-culture  of  the  school  into  con- 
nection with  the  reality  of  life. 

To  the  end  that  these  school  associations  may  have  an  educa- 
tive influence  upon  young  men  and  that  the  latter  may  feel  the 
moral  value  of  trustworthy  and  honest  work,  the  management  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  members  themselves  and  the  Board  of 
Teachers  should  be  invested  with  the  highest  oflSces  only.  In  this 
connection  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  lecturing  upon  the  subject 
of  "  the  moral  principles  which  should  be  incorporated  with  technical 
instruction  and  the  means  whereby  the  latter  should  be  perfected 
by  the  inclusion  of  moral  values." 

Reduced  to  propositions,  what  I  said  amounts  to  what  follows : 

1.  Individual  moral  principles  and  national  social  ethics 
should  be  mastered  in  the  ordinary  schools,  to  which  end  the 
syllabus  of  technical  instruction  should  be  based  upon  that  in  use 
in  ordinary  schools,  which  teach  the  science  of  national  culture 
more  completely  than  do  the  present-day  technical  schools. 

2.  The  socio-ethical  conceptions  and  general  view  of  life  should 
be  enforced  by  means  of  a  more  intensive  teaching  of  social  economics 
and  social  politics  in  institutions  for  technical  instruction,  in  the 
interest  of  the  unity  of  educational  aims  of  different  social  classes. 

3.  Education  for  love  of  a  particular  calling  and  appreciation  of 
technical  knowledge  by  the  development  of  self-culture  and  by  the 
abolition  of  the  private  character  of  lower-grade  technical  instruc- 
tion and  its  reduction  to  a  system. 

4.  The  establishment  of  social  institutes  in  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  business  honesty,  honour  and  trustworthiness. 
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BERUFSETHIK 

Von  Dr.  IMMANUEL  LEWY  (Charlottenburg) 

I.  Die  Berufsethik  hat  die  dem  Gemeinwohl  und  Kulturfortschritt 
fdrderlichen  Gesinnungen  und  Gesittungen  darzulegen,  soweit 
sie  das  Berufsleben  sftmtlicher  Arbeitsschichten  betreffen,  und 
Mittel  anzugeben,  um  dieselben  tlberall  einzubtlrgern  und  fort- 
zuentwickeku 

2.  Sie  hat  die  Psyche  samtlicher  arbeitsftlhiger  Personen  durch 
Veredlung  ihrer  Arbeitsantriebe  und  Erfallung  mit  lebens- 
kraftigen  und  hohen  Arbeitsidealen  hoherzuentwickeln.  Hier 
ist  hinzuweisen  auf  folgende  Gedankenreihen,  deren  grtlndliche 
Detailausarbeitung  der  ktlnftigen  berufsethischen  Spezialforschung 
tiberlassen  bleibt : 

(a)  Nach  der  Eulturgeschichte  ist  die  Gesamtkultur  ein 
durch  stetige  Menschenarbeit  sich  entwickehider  Vervollkomm- 
nungsprocess  der  Arbeitskrafte,  Arbeitsmethoden  und  Arbeits- 
organisationen.  Jede  berufstatige  Person  ist  demnach  Kultur- 
mitschOpfer.  Je  mehr  sie  sich  zum  Leitsatz  macht,  mit  jeder 
Leistung  und  Einrichtung  Mustergiiltiges  zu  schaffen,  durch 
Anregung  oder  Ausfuhrung  von  Projekten  und  Erfindungen,  die 
Zeit,  Geld,  Kraft  und  Leid  ersparen,  oder  Verbesserungen,  die 
Leistungen  vereinfachen,  beschleunigen,  erleichtem,  vervielMtigen 
und  veredeln,  tlber  die  Arbeitstradition  hinauszugehen,  desto  hoher 
ist  ihr  produktiver  Kulturwert. 

(b)  Die  Soziologie  betrachtet  das  Individuum  als  soziale 
Zelle.  Unsere  Arbeitsbeschaffenheit  und  Arbeitskulturhohe  ist 
die  Frucht  aufgeschichteter  Millionenarbeit.  Wer  nicht  sozialer 
Parasit  sein  will,  hat  seinen  Ffthigkeiten  und  Krftften  entsprechend 
dem  Sozialorganismus  als  Gegenleistung  fdr  die  von  ihm  empfange- 
nen  Wohltaten  gewissenhaft  zu  dienen.  Vom  Besitz  gilt  AehnU- 
ches  :  KOnnen  und  Haben  verpflichten. 

(c)  Die  technischen  Errungenschaften  beweisen,  dass  die 
Menschheit  die  ihrem  Aufwartsmarsche  entgegentretenden 
Naturwiderstftnde  durch  Willenskraft  und  Intelligenz  mannhaft 
iiberwunden  hat.  Jeder  Einzelarbeiter  kann  daher  auf  gleichen 
Erfolg  hoffen,  wenn  er  durch  Anpassungs-  und  Entschlussfahigkeit, 
Unerschrockenheit,  Unerratldlichkeit,  Findigkeit,  Zielbewusstheit 
und  Umsicht,  durch  Vertrautheit  mit  der  Sache,  Sorgfalt  in 
Kleinigkeiten,  geschickte  Kraft-  und  Zeitverteilung  und  Ausnutzung 
guter  Einfalle  und  giinstiger  Anregungen,  alles  Hemmende  und 
Lahmende  machtvoU  bezwingt. 

(d)  Die  Psychologic  lehrt  die  Rttckwirkung  jeder  Tat    auf 
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nnsere  kiinftige  seelische  Disposition.  Geordnete  Berufearbeit 
stahlt  den  Charakter,  tatenloses  Nichtstun,  verzettelte  oder  schlappe 
Arbeit,  fiihrt  zur  Willenserschlaffung,  verftthrt  zum  tlbermassigen 
Genuss  und  peinigt  durch  Langeweile. 

*  (e)  Die  Biologie  sieht  in  der  regularen  nervosen  und  muscu- 
Iftren  Arbeit  die  normale  Funktion  unseres  psychophysischen 
Organismus.  Sie  fordert  von  jedena,  der  sich  und  seine  Rasse  bio- 
logiseh  intakt  erhalten  will,  regelmftssige,  vielseitige,  zielbewusste, 
fr5hliche  und  erfolgversprecliende,  doch  nicht  aufreibende  und 
tiberhastete  Arbeit,  unterbrochen  von  regulftren  Erholungspausen, 
die  einfacher  Lebensweise  und  edler  Beschaftigung  geweiht  sind. 

(/)  Die  Kunst  gibt  der  Arbeit  neue  asthetische  Aufgaben  und 
Reize.  Die  heutige  Kunst  schmiegt  sich  der  vielgestaltigen  Wirk- 
lichkeit  mehr  als  bisher  an ;  sie  will  unser  AUtaglichstes  kunstvoll 
gestalten.  Jede,  auch  die  geringftigigste  Arbeit  ist  ihr  eine  ktlnst- 
lerische  Aufgabe.  Je  nach  dem  Gegenstand  suoht  sie  vollendete 
Form,  tadellose  Ausfuhrung,  reizvoUe  Eigenart  und  angemessene 
Anordnung  zum  Ausdruck  zu  bringen.  Damit  macht  sie  jede 
Arbeit  zum  schaffenden  Eunstgenuss. 

3.  Sie  hat  die  Staaten,  Gemeinden,  gesellschaftlichen  Yerbftnde 
und  Privatunternehmungen  zu  veranlassen,  durch  eine  grossziigige 
und  zielbewusste  Reformt£ltigkeit  die  ausseren  Hindemisse  zu 
beseitigen,  die  eine  Schaffens-  und  Entwicklungsfreudigkeit  im 
Berufsleben  psychologisch  nicht  recht  zulassen. 

I.  Wie  muss  daher  die  Arbeit  beschaffen  sein  ? 

(a)  den  individuellen  Fahigkeiten  der  Arbeitspersonen  mog- 
lichst  angepasst ; 

(6)  nicht  andauernd  stumpfsinnig  und  langweilig,  sondern 
mdglichst  anregend  und  abwechslungsreich  ; 

(c)  nicht  haarklein  vorgeschrieben,  sondern  hinreichenden 
Spielraum  fiir  die  Selbsttatigkeit  gewahrend ; 

(rf)  erfolgversprechend  und  ein  Hohersteigen  in  Aussicht 
stellend ; 

{e)  sicher  und  standesgemass  entlohnt,  mit  wUrdiger  Behand- 
lung  verbunden ; 

(/)  nicht  gesundheitsgefahrlich,  noch  widerwartig. 

II.  Daraus  ergeben  sich  folgende  sozialpolitische  Reforinfor- 
deruugen,  deren  griindliche  Detailausarbeitung  der  kiinftigen 
berufsethischen  Spezialforschung  tiberlassen  bleibt : 

(a)  Beseitigung  der  plutokratischen  Bildungsschranken  durch 
Unentgeltlichmachung  auch  der  hoheren  Schulen.  Kosten- 
deckung  durch  proportionalverteilte  Communal-  oder  Staats- 
schulsteuern.  Etwaiger  UeberfuUung  ist  durch  Verscharfung  der 
Ansprtlche  entgegenzutreten. 

(6)  Die  Erfindsamkeit  der  Angestellten  ist  planmassig  zu  for- 
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dem  durch  hohere  Entlohnung,  Besserstellung,  Aufmunterungsein- 
richtungen  (Preisausschreiben  und  fthnliches)  fiir  Besserungs- 
vorschlttge  und  Erfindungen.  Gewissenhafte  Wahrung  des 
Erfindereigentumsrechtes. 

(c)  Den  in  abhtogiger  Stellung  befindlichen  Personen  ist  in 
den  Grenzen  des  technisch  Zulassigen  ein  weitgehendes,  nach  der 
Qualifikation  steigendes  Mass  von  Selbstandigkeit  und  Selbst- 
verantwortlichkeit  in  der  Verfttgung  fiber  ihre  Arbeitszeit  und 
kraft  einzuraumen.  Bezahlung  nach  dem  individuellen  Leistungs- 
wert  und  nach  der  Arbeitszeit. 

(d)  Der  Beru&aufstieg  muss  in  samtlichen  Berufsgruppen  von 
unten  nach  oben  frei  und  durchftlhrbar  sein.  Dies  erfordert  die 
Einrichtung  eines  Nachbildungsschulsystems  ftir  Bildungsriick- 
standige. 

(e)  Uneingeschraukte  Koalitions-  und  Meinungsausserungs- 
freiheit  der  Angestellten — Beamten,  Bedienten  und  Arbeiterschaft 
und  mitwirkende  Teilnahme  an  der  Arbeitsverfassung,  Gewinn- 
beteiligung  und  Personal verftrderung. 

(/)  Ausnahmslose  Einfiihrung  von  Schutzmassnahmen  fttr  die 
Gesundheit  und  Sittlichkeit  der  Arbeitenden,  sowie  gegen  Ueberan- 
strengung,  besonders  Unerwachsener  und  Schwacher.  Versicherungs- 
massnahmen  fur  die  Falle  der  Arbeitsunfahigkeit  und  unverschul- 
deter  Arbeitslosigkeit.  Moglichste  Befreiung  von  hasslichen  und 
storenden  Eindriicken  bei  der  Arbeit  (Uebelgeriiche,  Gerausche  und 
ahnliches). 

III.  Die  EinsichtsvoIIsten  und  sittlich  Hochststehenden  in 
jeder  Bevolkerungsschicht  soUten  fur  die  moglichst  schnelle,  voil- 
standige  und  allgemeine  Durchfuhrung  dieser  Reformen  sorgen. 

4.  Sie  hat  die  sittlich  Fiihrenden  in  jeder  Berufsgruppe  zu 
veranlassen,  die  geltenden  Sit  ten  betreffend  den  Verkehr  der 
Leitenden  mit  den  Angestellten,  der  Arbeitsgenossen  untereinander, 
der  Arbeitenden  mit  dem  Publikum  dauernd  mit  dem  Geiste 
umbedingter  Zuverlassigkeit  in  Wort  und  Leistung  und  unein- 
geschrtokter  sozialer  und  humaner  Gesinnung  im  miindlichen 
und  schriftlichen  Verkehr  zu  erfiillen  und  durch  persOnliche  und 
assoziative  Propaganda  unter  don  sittlich  Indifferenteren  fttr  ihre 
allgemeine  Verbreitung  zu  sorgen. 

5.  Als  zweckm&ssigstes  Mittel,  berufsethische  Gedanken  zum 
AUgemeingut  der  gesamten  Kulturgemeinschaft  zu  machen,empfiehlt 
sich  ihre  Einfugung  in  den  Schulunterricht  samtlicher  Kultur- 
staaten. 

Wie  ist  diese  Einfiigung  zu  denken  ? 

(a)  Im  letzten  Schulpflichtjahr  istim  kulturgeschichtlichen-, 
Werkstatt-  oder  Moralunterricht  samtlicher  Schulen  eine  Arbeits- 
und  Berufskunde  einzufiigen.    Diese  hat  den  Schiilern  den  Ursprung, 
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das  Wesen,  die  Arten,  das  Zusammenwirken  und  die  Kulturbe- 
deutung  der  hauptsachlichsten  Berufe  verstandlich  zu  machen  und 
in  Anlehnung  hieran  die  Ethik  der  Berufswahl,  Berufsvorbereitung 
und  Berufserfiillung  zu  besprechen. 

(6)  Im  letzen  Schuljahr  der  mittleren  und  hoheren  Schulen 
ist  die  Berufslehre  entsprechend  dem  besondem  Schulziele  und 
reiferen  Alter  eingehender  und  griindlicher  zu  behandeln. 

(c)  In  Fortbildungsschulen  hat  die  in  den  Mittelpunkt  des 
Unterrichts  gehSrige  Berufskunde  (beziehungsweise  Gewerbekunde 
fiir  gemischte  Berufe  oder  Kulturkunde  fiir  ungelernte  Berufe) 
neben  der  technischen  auch  die  ethische  Seite  zu  vertiefen  und 
spezialisieren. 

Ebenso  kann  der  muttersprachliche  und  fi-emdsprachliche 
Unterricht  bei  der  Auswahl  der  Lesestiicke  und  Aufeatze  arbeits- 
und  berufsethische  Gesichtspunkte  pflegen. 

(d)  In  den  professionellen  und  akademischen  Hochschulen 
sind  eigene  Vorlesungen,  Vortragskurse  oder  Einzelvortrftge  fiber 
allgemeine  und  spezielle  Berufsethik  einziurichten  (vgL  den  handels- 
ethischen  Unterricht  in  den  Handelshochschulen  von  Tokio, 
Philadelphia  und  anderwarts).  Weiterhin  ist  durch  eine  allgemeine 
padagogisch-ethische  Ausbildung  der  Hochschullehrer  (Einrichtung 
eines  obligatorischen  padagogischen  Hochschullehrerseminars)  dahin 
zu  wirken,  d&ss  auch  die  iibrigen  berufistechnischen,  volkswirtschaft- 
lichen,  sozial-  und  rechtswissenschaftlichen  Vorlesungen  nach  der 
ethischen  Seite  vertieft  werden. 

6.  Zwecks  wissenschaftlichen  Ausbaus  der  berufsethischen 
Disziplinen  sind  an  verschiedenen  Hochschulen  besondere  Lehrstuhle 
ftir  Berufsethik  zu  errichten. 


CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

By  Dr.  J.  B.  PATON  (Nottingham) 

The  young  people  for  whom  Continuation  Schools  are  required  fieJl 
into  two  classes.  One  class,  smaller  in  numbers  than  the  other, 
consists  of  those  who  have  greater  intellectual  vigour  and  higher 
ambition,  and  who  have  already  in  their  elementary  course  passed 
in  the  highest  standards.  For  this  class  arrangements  have  been 
already  made  which  provide  almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  help 
and  stimulus.  For  them  we  have  science  and  art  classes,  the 
classes  for  the  special  and  advanced  subjects  which  are  taught 
under  the  Evening  School  Code,  etc.  etc.       , 

This  more  intelligent  and  advanced  class  will  be  at  all  times  a 
minority.     At  present  they  do  not  constitute  more  than  one-fifth  of 
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the  whole.  We  may  hope  that  in  another  generation  they  may 
form  one-third  of  the  whole.  For  the  present,  accordingly,  we 
have  four-fifths,  and  in  future  we  may  have  two-thirds  of  the 
youth  of  our  country  for  whom  this  higher  curriculum  of  secondary 
education  is  impossible.  Yet,  for  them,  and  they  are  the  great 
majority,  surely  some  further  education  is  requisite  which  will  give 
them  suitable  training  for  their  future  life. 


Continuation  Schools  are  intended  for  our  young  people  passing 
through  the  adolescent  stage.  Of  late  this  stage  of  human  life  has 
been  studied  with  much  thoroughness  and  care.  I  make  two  quo- 
tations from  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  recent  work  on  **  Adolescence,  its 
Psychology  and  Relation  to  Crime,  Religion,  and  Education,"  which 
embody  two  truths  which  must  fashion  our  plans  for  Continuation 
Schools. 

(i)  He  says:  "Powers  and  faculties  essentially  non-existent 
before  are  now  born,  and  of  the  older  instincts  and  impulses  some 
are  reinforced  and  greatly  developed,  whilst  others  become  sub- 
ordinate, so  that  new  relations  are  established  and  the  ego  finds  a 
new  centre."  This  statement  is  scientifically  proved  by  a  vast  induc- 
tion of  facts  which  Dr.  Hall  has  collected  and  investigated.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  training  which  was  suitable  for  the  early 
years  of  the  child  is  in  no  sense  a  training  for  the  youth  who  has 
entered  upon  the  adolescent  stage. 

(2)  Dr.  Hall  also  sets  forth  the  grave  perils  to  which  the  youth 
of  our  time  in  industrial  centres  are  now  exposed  :  ''  Never  has 
youth  been  exposed  to  such  dangers  of  both  perverseness  and 
arrest  as  in  our  own  land  to-day.  Increase  of  urban  life,  with  its 
temptations,  prematurity,  sedentary  occupation  and  passive  stimuli, 
just  when  an  active,  energetic  life  is  most  needed,  early  emancipa- 
tion from  home  influence  and  authority,  and  a  lessening  sense  for 
both  duty  and  discipline,  the  haste  to  know  and  do  all  befitting 
man's  .estate  before  its  time,"  etc. — these  are  the  perils  of  which  he 
speaks  in  America.  But  in  America  only  thirty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  population  was  resident  in  towns,  as  compared  with  the  eighty 
per  cent,  in  our  country. 

In  England,  as  in  no  other  country  in  the  world,  our  people 
have  been  swept  out  of  the  country  into  large  industrial  villages 
and  towns,  and  have  been  thus  crowded  together  in  congested  and 
often  insanitary  urban  districts. 

I  fix  attention  upon  the  two  chief  dangers  that  menace  our 
youth: 

(i)  The    Workshop, — Let  it    be    remembered    that  practically 
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apprenticeship  has  now  ceased  in  all  our  great  industries.  A  boy 
now  enters  into  a  large  factory  or  workshop,  where  no  one  has  any 
special  responsibility  for  him.  He  is  at  a  period  of  life  when  the 
mimetic  instinct  is  strong,  and  he  takes  as  readily  as  the  chameleon 
the  complexion  and  colour  of  his  surroundings.  We  know,  alas ! 
what  is  the  style  of  language  and  the  tone  of  thought  that  prevails 
in  many,  if  not  most,  of  our  larger  factories  and  workshops ;  and 
we  know,  too,  with  what  authority  and  force  the  influences, 
especially  of  the  younger  men  with  whom  the  boy  now  associates, 
are  apt  to  impress  him  and  subdue  him  into  a  ready  adoption  of 
their  manner  of  thought  and  of  speech.  Do  we  wonder,  then,  at 
the  malign  change  which  suddenly  darkens  the  boy's  face  and 
cankers  his  speech  ? 

(2)  The  Street. — Our  children  at  thirteen  are  engaged  as  full- 
timers  in  our  factories  and  workshops.  They  often  work  ten  hours 
a  day.  Their  work,  too,  is  often  monotonous  and  wearisome.  And 
the  work  is  carried  on  in  factories  which  are  generally  but  poorly 
ventilated,  and  whose  atmosphere  has  been  drained  of  its  vital 
ozone.  Need  we  wonder,  then,  at  the  reaction  which  follows  these 
long  hours  of  labour  spent  in  this  wise  ?  The  outcry  of  both  body 
and  mind  is  for  some  amusement  that  will  give  refreshment  to  their 
wearied  bodies  and  the  stimulus  of  variety  and  gaiety  to  jaded 
minds.  They  need  play.  In  the  adolescent  stage  muscular  vigour 
develops  rapidly,  and  after  sedentary  work  it  must  have  vent :  in 
the  reaction  from  the  toils  of  the  day  we  need  not  be  surprised  if, 
having  no  guidance  or  training,  it  finds  vent  in  lawless  or  boisterous 
ways.  The  social  instinct  is  strong  upon  them  ;  hence  they  gather 
into  gangs,  and  as  they  are  at  the  age  when  the  combative  and 
emulous  spirit  is  awake,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that,  as  there  is 
no  opportunity  given  them  by  which  they  may  strive  lawfully,  they 
engage  in  mimic  street  warfare,  and  degenerate  into  the  hooligans 
and  maenads  that  sometimes  become  a  terror  to  the  neighbourhood 
they  infest. 

Now,  it  is  surely  self-evident,  and  more,  it  is  a  paramount 
national  duty  and  concern,  that  the  training  given  in  our  Continua- 
tion Schools  during  the  period  when  Dr.  Hall  says  our  youth  are 
exposed  to  dangers  as  never  before,  shall  be  intended  and  fitted  to 
lessen  these  dangers,  to  protect  our  youth  from  them,  and  to  give 
them  such  healthful  discipline  as  will  enable  them  either  to  avoid 
these  dangers  or  to  confront  and  subdue  them. 

II 

In  reviewing  what  has  been  said,  I  think  that  all  will  agree  that 
the  discipline  and  training  given  in  Continuation  Schools  must  be 
pervaded  and  moulded  by  four  great  principles : 
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(i)  Hygienic. — Health,  both  physical  and  moral,  is  the  chief 
requisite  of  men  in  order  that  the  work  of  life  may  be  rightly  done 
and  its  pleasures  may  be  wisely  enjoyed.  And  to  ensure  this 
highest  earthly  good  the  health  of  the  young  must  be  supremely 
cared  for. 

The  neurotic  and  morbid  conditions  which  arise  from  crowded 
homes  and  factories  must  be  combated  by  every  means  that  are 
possible — ^and  much  is  possible — so  that  our  youth  in  the  spring- 
tide of  their  life  may  be  saved  from  the  weakness  and  disease  which 
otherwise  may  darken  and  enfeeble  their  adult  years. 

In  our  day  schools  special  drill  is  now  given  for  this  end,  and 
wise  masters  intercalate  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  after- 
noon lessons  ten  minutes'  outdoor  play  in  the  playground.  "^"^ 
wise  procedure  should  be  continued  and  even  emph*^^'^^  ^^  ^^^ 
Continuation  School.  Not  only  must  there  ^  "^^  abundant  physical 
drill,  which  can  be  made  bright  and  a^^^^'W^tive  with  music  and 
song,  but  the  school  should  organise  '**^d  direct  the  outdoor  games 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  thu*'^'^'^  them  into  companionship,  and 
bring  them  under  leadersJ?-J^P  ttat  will  replace  the  motley  groups  of 
the  street  comers  and^J^e  leadership  of  the  street  gang. 

(2)  Ethical. — lythe  Continuation  School  the  boys  and  girls  who 
have  begim  the  w^k  of  life  and  are  facing  its  temptations  should 
be  trained  aniJi'^prepared  for  the  conduct  of  life;  for  Matthew 
Arnold  has  i^htly  said  to  us  that  in  right  conduct  is  given  nine- 
tenths  of  ^e  happiness  and  worth  of  life.  Moral  instruction  is 
given  in  t^e  day  schools,  and  in  wise  ways  it  may  be  continued  in 
the  Con^uation  School,  but  now  with  a  practical  aim  and  definite 
emphaj^is  which  were  not  necessary  before.  The  boy  and  girl  now 
encounter  evils  of  which  they  knew  little  in  their  earlier  childhood. 
These/evils  rage  fiercely  around  them,  and  there  are  now  impulses 
awakened  and  opportunities  given  which  may  easily  make  them  the 
prey  of  temptation.  Surely,  then,  warning  and  counsel  should 
be  fiven  in  the  school  with  regard  to  these  evils;  their  true 
natare  and  the  terrible  consequences  to  which  they  lead  should  be 
iin|ressed  vividly  upon  the  mind.  In  this  way  our  people  might  • 
be  trained  to  eschew  the  evils  of  alcoholism,  gambling,  and  social 
vict ;  but  the  most  potent  influences  in  forming  character  are  those 
which  are  indirect  and  work  unconsciously.  Hence  it  seems  to  me 
that  ^  the  Continuation  School  the  gift  of  reading  which  has  been 
imported  in  the  day  school  should  be  turned  to  good  account  by 
gettrJQg  the  youth  to  read  books  that  will  delight  and  inspire  him. 
HotUing  has  such  immediate  and  potent,  though  unconscious, 
influ(>iice  on  character.  Noble  fiction,  noble  adventure,  the  lives  of 
herocfs — these  will  fire  the  imagination  and  the  emotions,  and  they 
are  tl^e  true  factors  of  conduct.     In  the  same  way  the  songs  of  the 
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school,  as  I  have  said,  may  be  made  to  quicken  and  arouse  the  soul 
to  higher  things.  So,  too,  the  walls  of  the  schools  might  be 
covered  with  pictures  of  heroic  daring,  of  noble  courtesy,  which 
would  form  an  atmosphere  in  the  school  for  the  soul  to  live  m. 

(3)  SecrecUive.—BoyB  and  girls  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of 

age  who  have  worked  ten  hours  of  the  day  in  a  factory  cannot  be 

expected  to  spend  an  hour  and  a  half  during  the  evening  in  serious 

work  over  text-books  or  otherwise.     For  them  the  education  given 

must  be  reereoHve.     Happily,  too,  we  have  now  learned  the  wise  and 

needful  lesson  that  things  taught  pleasantly  and    with   awakened 

interest  are  better  learned  than  if  enforced  by  the  ferule  or  acquired 

■•lij^lsome  drudgery.     Therefore  in  our  Continuation  Schools  lessons 

muffit>B*stirief  and  varied ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  there  must  be 

much  ofwh^WftOiephysical  exercise  and  of  bright  music  which 

may  be  both    vocaTliid  instrumental.     The  teaching  should  be 

chieBy  oral  or  teaching  b",  means  of  object-lessons,  and  wherever 

possible  instruction  should  be  ^ven  by  lantern  pictures.     Manual 

training  of  a  higher  "  kindergarten^-tiJTe  gi^«8  zest  and  variety  to 

the  life  of  the  scholar  and  lays  the  basis^  tec^^ical  skill. 

(4)  Practical.— Life  will  be  real  enougli  ^f  these  youngsters 
that  now  attend  the  school,  and  it  is  well  thatihe  trainmg  they  get 
should  prepare  them  for  the  realities  of  their  ff t^™  l»f®  ^^"S^T 
it  may  be.  For  example,  whatever  arithmetic  is  t^S^^  should  be 
workshop  or  shopping  arithmetic.  Whatever  writiJ^  '^  ? 
should  be  to  fit  the  scholar  for  the  writing  of  letters  and^'i'^®^*®?"^ 
of  accounts.  The  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  the  higher  JP^erests  o 
humanity  which  should  inspire  theyr  after-life,  can  be  i^^P^^^**" 
upon  the  young  imagination  through  glowing  incidents  **"' 
country's  history,  and  by  the  story  of  the  great  deeds  done  ^  ® 
great  lives  lived  in  other  lands. 

Assuredly  if  all  our  youth  during  the  adolescent  years  of'! 
I  have  spoken  were  thus  wisely  trained  we  may  hope  that  a  br^  . 
day  will  soon  dawn  upon  our  land ;  for  the  hope  of  the  fiUure  7^ 
the  yovih  of  the  present. 


DIE  MORALISCHE  ERZIEHUNG  IN  DER 
FORTBILDUNGSSCHULE 

Ton  Fortbildungsschuldirektor  HAESE  (Oharlottenbnrg) 


%n 


Zeit 


Die  Erziehungsarbeit  in  der  Fortbildungsschule  fallt  in  did    . 
vom  14.-18.  Lebensjahr.     Sie  erstreckt  sich  nur  auf  den  Ter 
Jugend,  der  mit  dem  14.  Lebensjahr  die  allgemein^  Schul^  ^ 
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lasst  und  mit  wenigen  Ausnahmen  in  die  gewerbliche  Berufsarbeit 
eintritt. 

In  der  Reihe  der  Entwicklungsfaktoren  bildet  die  Erziehungs- 
arbeit  in  der  Fortbildungsschule  nur  einen  kleineren  Teil. 

Zunachst  sind  die  geistigen  Fahigkeiten  des  Menschen,  sein 
Woilen  und  seine  Handlungen  von  ererbten  und  erworbenen 
Aniagen  abhftngig.  Wo  es  an  den  notwendigen  Voraussetzungen 
fiir  die  Entwicklung  einer  sittlichen  Pers5nlichkeit  fehlt,  da  versagt 
auch  die  Erzieherarbeit. 

Die  Ausbildung  der  sittlichen  Aniagen  einer  Person  zu 
sittlichem  Handeln,  die  Entwickelung  des  Gewissens,  geschieht  im 
wesentlichen  im  Elternhause.  Die  sichersten  Kennzeichen  der 
beginnenden  selbstandighandelnden  Personlichkeit  sind  die  Erschei- 
nungen  der  sogenannten  Flegeljahre.  Sie  umfassen  ungefahr  die 
Zeit  vom  12.-15.  Lebensjahr.  Bei  diesem  Zeitabschnitt  ist  der 
wichtigste  Teil  in  der  sittlichen  Entwickelung  eines  Menschen 
abgeschlossen.  Deshalb  liegt  auch  die  nachhaltigste  Wirkung  auf 
die  Sittlichkeit  eines  Menschen  wfthrend  der  Entwickelungsperiode 
in  der  Familienerziehung.  Da  die  Fortbildungsschule  die  jungen 
Leute  erst  nach  dieser  Zeit  erhalt,  so  ist  ihr  Einfluss  nicht  unmit- 
telbar  wirksam. 

Von  schwerwiegendster  Bedeutung  ist  auch  der  Einfluss  wirt- 
schaftlicher  Faktoren  auf  die  sittliche  Handlung  des  Menschen. 
Wie  viele  schlechte  Handlungen  sind  auf  Armut  und  durftiges 
Einkommen,  wie  viele  auch  auf  Uebermass  und  schlechte  Verwen- 
dung  des  Besitzes  zurtlckzuftthren — sowohl  wahrend  der  Entwick- 
lungszeit  als  auch  spater.  Die  ethischen  Fragen  k5nnen  deshalb 
von  volkswirtschaftlichen  Problemen  nicht  losgelost  werden.  Ein 
grosser  Bruchteil  unserer  Lebensftusserungen  hangt  direkt  allein 
mit  der  Erntthrungsfrage  zusammen.  Eine  "  Philosophic  der  Emah- 
rung "  zu  schaffen  empfiehlt  deshalb  auch  ein  grosser  Philosoph 
den  Arbeitsamen.  Daneben  machen  sich  Wohnung  und  Kleidung 
mit  ihren  tausend  Abhangigkeiten  im  Leben  jedes  Menschens 
machtvoll  geltend.  Und  diesen  mftchtigen  wirtschaftlichen 
Faktoren  steht  die  Fortbildungsschule  wiederum  machtlos  gegen- 
tlber.  Aber  indirekt  muss  ihre  Arbeit  darauf  gerichtet  sein,  den 
jungen  Menschen  so  ttichtig  ins  Leben  hinauszuschicken,  dass  er 
eine  wirtschaftliche  Position  erringen  kann,  die  seine  sittlichen 
EUndlungen  nicht  schadigend  beeinflusst. 

Endlich  wird  die  Erziehungsarbeit  in  der  Fortbildungsschule 
durch  die  verhaltnismassig  kurze  Schulzeit  sehr  beeinflusst. 
Vier  bis  sechs  Stunden  Unterricht  in  der  Woche  sind  nicht  aus- 
reichend  um  nachhaltige  Erziehungswirkungen  bei  Massen-  und 
Klassenunterricht  auszufiihren.  Diese  Beeintrachtigung  der  Erzie- 
himgsarbeit  kann  etwas  dadurchg  emildert  werden,  dass  man  die 
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jungen  Leute  mSglichst  wahrend  der  ganzen  Jahre  der  Fortbil- 
dungsschulzeit  in  der  Hand  derselben  Lehrerpersonlichkeit  Iftsst. 
Jeder  Lehrerwechsel  wirkt  schftdlich  auf  die  Erziehung.  Das  zur 
Erziehung  notwendige  Vertrauensverhaltnis  zwischen  Lehrern  und 
Schiilem  entsteht  nur  in  jahrelangem  Zusammensein.  Zum 
Schlusse  sei  auch  noch  der  Schwierigkeiten  in  obligatorischen 
Fortbildungsschulen  gedacht,  die  dadurch  entstehen,  dass  den 
Schiilem  durch  den  Schulbesucb  wirtschaftliche  Nachteile  erwach- 
sen.  Wenn  dem  Schiller  der  Lohn  ftir  die  Dauer  der  Schulstunden 
vom  Untemehmer  abgezogen  wird,  so  erftlllt  ihn  das  mit  Bitterkeit 
gegen  die  Schule.  Das  muss  mit  absoluter  Notwendigkeit  die 
Erziehungsarbeit  schadigen. 

Wenn  wir  uns  deshalb  einer  gewissen  Bescheidenheit  inbezug 
auf  den  Erziehungserfolg  befleissigen  mlissen,  so  hat  doch  diese 
Arbeit  aus  inneren  Grtlnden  eine  berechtigte  und  vielleicht  cine 
massgebende  Stellung  in  unserem  Kulturleben. 

Die  Grenzen  der  Erziehungsmoglichkeit  und  die  Notwendig- 
keit der  sittlichen  Erziehung  in  der  Fortbildungsschule  nach 
bestimmten  Zielen,  geben  auch  die  Richtlinien  fur  die  Erziehungs- 
arbeit. 

Die  Erziehung  zur  selbstandigen  Personlichkeit  hat  sich 
in  diesem  Entwicklungsstadium  hauptsachlich  auf  die  Klarheit  der 
ethischen  Vorstellungen,  auf  Einsicht  und  Erkenntnis  zu  erstrecken. 
Sie  wird  sich  wirksamer  gestalten  lassen,  wenn  die  sittlichen  Wahr- 
heiten  nicht  ausschliesslich  aus  transcendentalen  Vorstellungen 
abgeleitet  werden.  Wenn  man  die  Geschehnisse  des  Lebens  und 
die  Handlungen  der  Menschen  auf  naturwissenschaftliche  Erkenntnis 
griindet,  wenn  man  Sitten  und  Gebrftuche  verschiedener  Zeiten  und 
Volker  historisch  unter  dem  Gesiohtspunkt  der  Entwicklung  zur 
VoUkommenheit  darlegt,  so  beeinflusst  man  den  denkenden 
Menschen  tiefer,  ernster  und  erfolgreicher. 

Die  Erziehung  zur  wirtschaftlichen  PersOnlichkeit  hat 
vor  allem  die  Berechtigung  und  das  Mass  der  Bediirfnisse  dem 
Schiller  zum  Verstandnis  zu  bringen.  Volkswirtschaftliche,  his- 
torische  und  naturwissenschaftliche  Gesichtspunkte  mtlssen  hier 
zur  Geltung  kommen,  wenn  eine  nachhaltige  Wirkung  auf  den 
Menschen  erzielt  werden  soil.  Eine  abstrakte  Belehrung,  aU- 
gemeine  Sstze,  wilrden  nicht  geniigen.  Die  lebensvolle  Anwendung 
der  ethischen  Wahrheiten  auf  das  praktische  Leben  darf  nicht 
fehlen,  denn  jeder  Gedanke  ist  ein  Stiick  Lebenskunde.  Sie  muss 
auch  besonders  die  Fragen  erortern,  die  sich  auf  Familie,  Gesell- 
schaft  und  Gattung  von  dieser  Grundlago  aus  erstrecken.  welche 
wirtschaftlichen  Dienste  diese  Faktoren  den  heranwachsenden 
Menschen   erweisen    und   zu  welchen  Gegendiensten  solche  ver- 
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Die  moralisohen  Gefahren,  welche  die  Austibung  einer  be- 
stimmten  Berufsarbeit  mit  sich  bringen,  kOnnen  ebenfalls  durch  eine 
zweckmOssige  Erziehung  beseitigt  werden.  Die  aus  den  Kinder* 
jahren  mitgebrachten  allgemeinen  Wabrheiten,  auswendig  gelemte 
etbische  Stoffe,  reichen  filr  den  jungen  Menschen  in  dem  neuen 
Wirkungsgebiet  nicht  aus.  Er  ist  weltfremd  und  soil  in  seinem 
Benife,  der  Hauptaufgabe  seines  Lebens,  inbezug  auf  die  sittliche 
Handlung  heimisch  und  sicher  gemacht  werden.  Dazu  ist  es 
notwendig,  die  allgemeinen  ethischen  Lebren  auf  den  speciellen 
Beruf  anzuwenden.  VoUwertige  Arbeit  wird  der  Erzieher  hierbei 
nur  dann  leisten  k5nnen,  wenn  er  neben  grtlndlicher  Kenntnis  der 
Ethik  nacb  der  naturwissenschaftlichen,  historischen  und  volks- 
wirtschaftlichen  Seite  bin  auch  im  Beruf  des  Schtilers  langere  Zeit 
praktisch  tatig  gewesen  ist.  Die  praktiscbe  Arbeit  im  Beruf  macht 
ihm  mit  dem  ndtigen  Yorstellungsmaterial  bekannt,  lehrt  ibn  die 
tagliche  Umgebung  des  Schalers  kennen  und  verstehen  und  ftlbrt 
ihn  in  den  socialen  Gedankenkreis  des  Lehrlings  und  seiner 
Mitarbeiter  ein.  Eine  solche  Aufgabe  ist  sebr  schwer  zu  erftlllen. 
Deshalb  ist  die  "  Berufsethik  "  (iber  ganz  schtichterne  Versuche  nicht 
hinausgekommen.  Yon  unseren  ttichtigsten  Kraften  mtissen  wir 
deshalb  auch  mit  Nachdruck  iiXr  die  nachste  Zukunft  eine  Berufs- 
ethik in  der  angegebenen  Richtung  fordern.  Der  Berufsethik  ist 
auch  noch  aus  einem  mittelbarem  Grunde  besondere  Aufmerksamkeit 
zuzuwenden.  Vorstellungen  aus  dem  Bereiche  des  Berufs  rufen 
das  besondere  Interesse  des  jungen  Menschen  wach.  Infolgedessen 
sind  sie  von  nachhaltiger,  krftftiger  Wirkung.  Die  sittliche  PersOn- 
lichkeit  als  Ganzes  lasst  sicht  deshalb  auf  diesem  Wege  am  st&rksten 
beeinflussen.  Hiermit  ist  zugleich  die  besondere  Forderung  ver- 
bunden,  die  Fortbildungsschulen  nach  M5glichkeit  beruflich  zu 
organisieren. 

Besondere  Sorgsamkeit  ist  auch  der  Erziehung  zur  gesell- 
schaftlichen  Pers5nlichkeit  zuzuwenden.  Der  sociale  Gedan- 
kenkreis im  Fortbildungsschulunterricht  bildet  die  letzte  und 
komplizierteste  Stufe.  Er  soil  dem  Schtiler  die  Ueberzeugung 
vermitteln,  dass  die  sittlichen  Ideen  eine  sociale  Notwendigkeit 
sind.  Das  wird  nur  dann  mOglich  sein,  wenn  die  staatsblirgerliche 
Erziehung  sich  auf  die  sociologische ,  Erkenntnis  und  Einsicht 
grOndet.  Die  gemeinntitzigen  Zwecke  von  Gesellschaft  und  Staat, 
ihre  Aufgaben  zur  Verwickelung  des  Guten,  ihr  Entwicklungsgang 
sowie  der  Anteil  der  Einzelpersonen  und  seiner  guten  Handlung  an 
dieser  Entwickelung  mtissen  klargelegt  werden.  Patriotismus, 
Achtung  der  Nationen  imtereinander,  sittlich  vollkommene  Hand- 
lungen  der  Volker  untereinander,  werden  am  sichersten  durch 
eine  sociologisch-naturwissenschaftliche  Einsicht  aller  Staatsbiirger 
gefordert.     Auch  inbezug  auf  diese  Aufgabe  versagt  die  Literatur. 
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Ftlr  Volker  iind  Nationen  wird  eine  solche  Erziehung  der 
gewerbtatigen  Jugend  nur  dann  eine  Bedeutung  haben,  wenn  sie  die 
breite  Masse  pflichtmassig  trifft.  Die  gegenwartigen  Wirtschafts- 
formen  mit  den  harten  Erscheinungen  des  Kampfes  urns  tagliche 
Brot  erfordern  sittliche  Gegenwirkungen.  Deshalb  muss  von  aUen 
Nationen  mit  Nachdruck  die  gesetzliche  Schulpflicht  fiir  die  gesamte 
gewerbtatige  Jugend  gefordert  werden,  um  die  VoIker^  vermOge 
besserer  Einsicht  dem  sittlichen  Ideal  eines  Staates  naher  zu  ftlhren. 

Die  eben  gekennzeichneten  Gesichtspunkte  flir  die  moraUsche 
Erziehung  der  gewerbtatigen  Jugend  mUssen  auch  im  Lehrplan 
einer  Fortbildungsschule  zum  Ausdruck  kommen.  Nach  den 
vorhin  dargelegten  Grenzen  und  Aufgaben  der  Fortbildungs- 
schulerziehung  wtlrden  dem  Pflichtunterricht  drei  Gedankenkreise 
zugrunde  liegen :  der  Gedankenkreis  der  wirtschaftlich-selbstandi- 
gen  Personlicbkeit,  der  beruflich  technologische  und  der  sociale 
Gedankenkreis.  Da  die  Fortbildungsschule  nicht  allein  eine  Erzie- 
hungsschule  sondern  zugleich  auch  eine  Lernschule  ist,  so  mtlssen 
die  ethischen  Belehrungen  bei  der  Ktlrze  der  Zeit  sich  an  die  Lehr- 
stoffe  anschliessen  und  mit  ihnen  eine  Untorrichtseinheit  bilden. 
Zur  Vertiefung  der  sittlichen  Einsicht  sind  freiwillige  Kurse  in 
derselben  Richtung  als  sogenannte  "  Lebenskunde  "  empfehlenswert. 


CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

By  Miss  E.  P.  HUGHES 
(Glamorgan  Education  Committee) 

A  SATISFACTORY  System  of  Continuation  Schools  is  the  chief 
educational  need  of  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

These  schools  alone  supply  secondary  education  to  the  majority 
of  our  embryo  citizens;  that  is,  education  at  the  most  important 
stage  of  development,  especially  as  regards  Tocn^al  development. 

The  economic  conditions  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  ought  to  be 
in  our  Continuation  Schools  still  further  increase  the  desirability  of 
careful  moral  training  and  teaching  at  that  time. 

The  burden  of  earning  their  own  living,  prematurely  placed  on 
their  young  shoulders,  tends  to  a  very  lop-sided  moral  development, 
and  education  should  counteract  some  of  the  moral  disadvantages 
of  a  premature  economic  independence. 

That  part  of  the  curriculum  in  Continuation  Schools  which  is 
Cechniccd  has  also  its  moral  value,  for  the  spirit  in  which  we  do  the 
work  by  which  we  earn  our  living,  and  the  standpoint  from  which 
we  view  it,  must  profoundly  affect  our  lives. 

The  moral  aspect  of  education  as  given  in  Continuation  Schools 
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should  therefore  be  of  great  value.  Unfortunately  it  has  been 
very  laigely  ignored  in  these  schools,  although  this  has  been  quite 
contrary  to  the  best  conditions  of  English  secondary  education. 
It  cannot  be  too  frequently  emphasised  that  a  Continuation  School 
must  be  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  secondary  education,  because 
of  the  age  of  its  pupils. 

A  considerable  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  on 
Continuation  Schools  {e.g.,  in  Glamorgan,  during  the  year  1906-07, 
we  expended  over  ;^2 0,000).  Teachers  have  been  fairly  well  paid ; 
but  our  Continuation  Schools  have  nevertheless  largely  failed. 
The  attendance  has  been  small,  classes  have  frequently  dwindled 
down  and  disappeared  and  have  been  not  infrequently  inattentive 
and  uninterested. 

It  is  important  to  atteippt  to  discover  the  causes  of  failure  and 
possible  remedies. 

(a)  A  Continuation  School  suggests  something  to  be  continued. 
Assuming  that  science  is  right,  and  that  a  considerable  and  even  an 
abrupt  change  takes  place  in  children  about  twelve  years  of  age,  we 
should  expect  a  corresponding  change  in  their  curriculum,  method, 
and  discipline  at  that  time.  No  such  change  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
average  Primary  School  Attendance  in  a  Continuation  School  is  at 
present  voluntary ;  so  it  is  essential  that  the  child  learns  between 
twelve  and  fourteen  to  love  learning  and  to  know  its  value. 

In  a  Continuation  School  much  of  the  work,  if  it  is  to  be 
valuable,  must  be  done  by  the  pupil,  at  home ;  but  he  must  be 
taught  to  work  alone  by  private  work  and  home  lessons  between 
twelve  and  fourteen. 

In  a  Continuation  School  the  pupil  must  govern  himself;  but 
he  must  first  be  taught  self-government  between  twelve  and  fourteen. 

Pupils  at  fourteen  have  many  interests,  but  they  should  have 
been  utilised  and  developed  from  twelve  to  fourteen. 

The  sound  English  tradition  of  our  Secondary  Schools  is  to 
believe  in  the  moral  value  of  games  and  of  the  social  side  of  school 
life ;  in  the  friendly  co-partnership  of  teachers  in  this  part  of 
education ;  and  in  much  self-government  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
All  these  would  have  a  special  value  for  that  class  of  boys  and  girls 
whose  meeting- place  is  too  often  the  street- corner.  But  this  side 
of  education  is  much  neglected  in  our  Primary  Schools  from  twelve 
to  fourteen,  and  almost  wholly  neglected  in  our  Continuation  Schools. 

Bemedy  suggested :  That  the  method,  discipline  and  best 
traditions  of  our  English  Secondary  Schools  should  be  introduced  at 
the  age  of  twelve  and  continued  in  our  Continuation  Schools. 

(6)  The  curriculum  of  our  Continuation  Schools  is  often 
exceedingly  meagre. 

Remedy   suggested :    That    the  curriculum    should    be    much 
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extended.  I  would  plead  especially  for  the  History  of  to-day, 
Elementary  Economic  History,  Civics,  and  Art. 

Literature  is  probably  the  most  important  subject  in  a 
Continuation  School,  and  it  has  of  course  immense  ethical  possi- 
bilities. Our  English  literature  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets 
of  the  British  people,  and  I  should  certainly  include  in  it  our 
wonderful  English  translation  of  that  magnificent  library  of 
Oriental  books  which  forms  the  Sacred  Book  of  our  religion. 

The  question  as  to  whether  we  shall  teach  a  systematic  course 
of  ethics,  in  addition  to  emphasising  the  ethical  side  of  other 
subjects,  is  somewhat  difficult.  It  has  been  argued  that  such  a 
course  would  produce  a  class  of  moral  prigs,  but  careful  emphasis 
of  responsibility  would  probably  save  us  from  this  undesirable 
product.  Such  teaching  should  of  course  be  exceedingly  practical 
and  amply  illustrated  from  experiences  with  which  the  pupils  are 
familiar. 

To  many  of  us  such  a  course  of  ethics,  and  the  ethical  emphasis 
in  other  subjects,  would  be  strengthened  and  verified  by  a  simple 
religious  service  at  the  opening  of  the  school.  It  has  always  struck 
me  as  peculiarly  illogical  that  in  the  storm  of  fierce  discussion 
which  has  raged  about  prayers  and  religious  instruction  in  our 
day-schools,  apparently  no  one  has  publicly  considered  this  im- 
portant question  with  reference  to  Continuation  Schools,  although 
the  pupils  in  these  schools  are  probably  at  the  most  plastic  stage 
from  the  moral  standpoint,  and  certainly  at  the  age  of  the  greatest 
moral  dangers.  I  have  only  known  two  evening  schools  where 
simple  prayers  were  instituted,  and  certainly  in  one  of  them  the 
attendance  was  good  and  the  prayers  much  appreciated. 

From  lack  of  space  I  will  omit  reference  to  technical  classes  for 
boys,  and  refer  only  to  those  for  girls.  We  know  that  at  least  90 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  will  become  home-makers,  and  that  that  is  the 
work  by  which  they  will  earn  their  living.  That  it  is  earned  I 
suppose  no  one  will  now  deny,  for  the  work  is  very  difficult  as  well 
as  very  important,  and  is  replete  with  many-sided  activities.  In  so 
far  as  moral  development  is  hampered  by  poverty,  and  still  more 
by  unhealthy,  uncomfortable,  and  unhappy  homes,  the  morcU 
importance  of  giving  adequate  technical  instruction  to  the  future 
wives  and  mothers  of  the  country  is  very  obvious. 

(c)  The  teacher  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  process 
of  education,  and  no  teacher  should  be  allowed,  either  from 
educational  zeal  or  for  pecuniary  gain,  to  teach  more  than  two 
sessions  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  jaded  teacher  is  not  likely  to  be 
morally  stimulating. 

Remedy  suggested :  That  all  children  should  leave  the  Primary 
.School  at    twelve  years  of  age.     Som^  would   pass  to    ordinary 
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Secondary  Schools,  and  the  rest  to  a  Secondary  School  of  a  new 
type  which  would  provide  education  for  day  pupils  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  evening  Continuation  and  Elementary 
Technical  Classes  from  fourteen  to  eighteen. 

A  playing-field,  etc.,  should  be  provided,  and  the  social  side  of 
school  life  developed.  It  is  a  tradition  in  England  io  utilise  unpaid 
voluntary  workers  in  all  kinds  of  public  work.  There  is  already 
much  unpaid  work  that  could  with  great  advantage  be  focussed 
around  evening  schools — e.g.,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  associations  for 
games,  debating  and  musical  societies,  etc.  etc.  This  unpaid  work 
would  be  made  far  more  effective  by  being  co-ordinated  with  well- 
paid  professional  work,  and  brought  into  touch  with  the  regulations 
of  Local  Authorities  and  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  rural  districts  it  would  be  advisable  to  concentrate  the 
classes  as  much  as  possible,  but  it  is  probable  that  with  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  education,  each  village  might  have  its 
Secondary  Institute,  and  travelling  teachers  might  be  utilised.  A 
good  lesson  once  a  week,  and  a  quiet  place  for  study  every  evening, 
would  be  invaluable  to  the  earnest  Continuation  student,  and  with 
private  study  and  home  work  a  good  teacher  could  adequately 
supervise  the  work  of  a  number  of  day  pupils  at  different  stages  of 
learning. 

One  hears  of  slackened  discipline  in  homes  and  streets,  an 
increased  desire  for  excitement  and  unhealthy  stimuli,  such  as 
betting,  etc.,  blurred  commercial  honour,  and  a  lowered  standard 
of  rectitude  in  unpaid  public  service.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
these,  it  is  a  strong  reason  why  we  should  use  our  Continuation 
Schools  to  develop  moral  ideals  and  moral  effectiveness. 

Space  does  not  allow  me  to  refer  to  the  interesting  and  pressing 
problem  of  the  best  way  to  encourage  learning  (ethical  and  other- 
wise) among  adult  working  men  who  have  a  wide  knowledge  of 
certain  sides  of  life  and  small  knowledge  of  books.  University 
Extension  lectures  have  not  solved  the  problem,  and  the  Workers' 
Education  Association  has  only  just  attacked  it. 

Of  all  the  educational  ^problems  which  are  presented  to  this 
Congress,  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  is  the 
education  of  that  class  in  the  community  which  has  increasing 
political  power  but  the  fewest  educational  advantages;  and 
especially  their  moral  education  in  the  most  important  stage  of 
their  development ;  and  this  means — our  Continuation  Schools. 
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DE  L'EDUCATION  MORALE  EN  ESPAGNE 

Par  le  S^nateur  EDUARDO  SANZ  Y  ESCARTIN  (Madrid) 

C'est  avec  la  plus  vive  sympathie  que  rannonce  de  ce  Congres 
d'6ducation  morale  a  6t6  accueillie  en  Espagne.  Dans  notre  pays 
Ton  a  toujours  oru  que  Toeuvre  du  maitre,  le  but  de  Tenseignement 
public,  6tait  non  seulement  de  faire  des  hommes  instruits,  mais 
aussi,  et  plus  encore,  des  bons  citoyens. 

Notre  enseignement  primaire  se  base  sur  ce  principe,  reconnu 
dans  la  loi,  selon  lequel  le  but  moral,  dans  I'Ecole,  enveloppe  pour 
ainsi  dire  tout  ordre  d'action. 

Mais  il  faut  avouer  que  ce  principe  de  saine  p6dagogie  ne  refoit 
pas  partout  son  naturel  developpement,  et  les  cas  sent  bien  nom- 
breux  od  Tinstituteur  se  borne,  presque  exclusivement,  k  faire 
apprendre  par  coeur  k  ses  616ves  le  cat6chisme  sans  consacrer  une 
attention  pr6ferente  et  sp6ciale  au  but  Mucatif. 

II  y  a,  &  cet  6gard,  des  imperfections  dans  notre  enseignement 
que  nous  nous  proposons  de  corriger,  et  les  travaux  de  ce  Congres 
nous  donneront  certainement  le  meilleur  guide. 

Heureusement  pour  nous,  le  fond  de  la  morale  populaire  est 
sain.  La  statistique  criminelle,  dans  notre  pays,  se  caract6rise  par 
la  predominance  des  attentats  passionnels  et  par  Tabsence  presque 
absolue  de  ces  crimes  qui  r^y^lent  la  perversity  des  sentiments. 
L'ceuvre  6ducatrice  est  peut-§tre  plus  facile  chez  nous  que  d'ailleurs. 

L'Espagne  a  traverse,  il  faut  le  reconnaitre,  une  longue  p6riode 
de  ralentissement,  d'obscurcissement  de  sa  vie  jadis  grande  et 
glorieuse.  Les  grandes  etudes  d'6ducation  morale  oil  excellferent  les 
Louis  Vives,  les  Huarte,  les  Granada,  et  tant  d'autres,  cess^rent 
de  se  produire.  Mais  k  present  un  souffle  puissant  de  reforme  par- 
court  et  rajeunit  la  vieille  Espagne.  Nous  voulons  saturer  T&me 
de  notre  peuple  de  Tesprit  de  progr^s  et  de  tolerance,  lui  inspirer  la 
foi  dans  Tefficacit^  de  reflPort  perseverant,  et,  comme  condition  et 
fondement  de  tout,  Tamour  d'un  id&tl  c^e  vie  noble,  droite,  utile  pour 
la  patrie  et  f^conde  pour  le  bien. 

C'est  une  grande  oeuvre  d'education,  de  formation  du  caractire, 
de  direction  des  sentiments  qui  doit  etre  la  base  de  tout  veritable 
progres. 

Et  cette  oeuvre  est  plutot  affaire  de  volonte,  de  conduite,  que  de 
savoir.  On  a  dit  ici  memo,  tres  eloquemment,  que  la  prennire 
condition  de  Tfeducation  doit  etre  la  morality  personnelle.  Je  suis 
enti^rement  de  cet  avis.  Ce  sent  les  faits,  non  les  mots  qui  con- 
stituent r^ducation  morale. 

Le  grand  philosophe  et  moraliste  espagnol  S6n6que,  dans  son 
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livre  De  la  colore,  exprime  ce  memo  principe.  II  est  essentiel,  nous 
dit-il,  de  choisir  k  Tenfance  des  precepteurs  d'un  caract^re  doux  et 
serein.  L'adolescent  reproduit  vite  les  moeurs  de  ceux  qui  Ten- 
tourent.  Un  enfant  61ev6  chez  Platon,  voyant  son  pftre  s'emporter, 
s'ecriait :  "  Je  n'ai  jamais  yu  cela  chez  Platon."  Je  ne  doute  pas» 
ajoute  Senfeque,  que  cet  enfant  tfeut  6t6  plus  prompt  k  suivre 
Texemple  de  son  p6re  que  celui  de  Platon. 

YoiUk,  k  mon  avis,  la  clef  de  Teducation  morale. 

Je  ne  finirai  pas  sans  adresser  ma  salutation  bien  sincere  aux 
delegations  des  divers  pays  ici  presentes,  et  surtout  k  la  grande 
nation  britannique,  k  laquelle  TEspagne  est  aujourd'hui,  plus  que 
jamais,  unie  par  les  liens  de  Tamiti^  et  de  Testime  r6ciproque. 


BIOLOGY  AND  MORAL  EDUCATION 
BIOLOGIE  ET  EDUCATION  MORALE 
BIOLOGIE  UND  MORAL? AD AGOGIK 

LES  BASES  SCIENTIFIQUES  DE  L'EDUCATION 

MORALE 

Par  lb  Dr.  L.  QUERTON 

(Universite  de  Bruxelles) 

Le  fondement  de  Teducation  morale  doit*il  etre  physique  ou  m^ta- 
physique ;  T^ducation  morale  doit-elle  reposer  sur  les  connaissances 
biologiques  ou  sur  les  concepts  abstraits  de  laphUosophie  spiritualiste? 

Les  m6thodes  d'6ducation  de  Thomme  doivent  toutes  actuelle- 
ment  avoir  pour  base  les  lois  de  la  biologie  g^nerale  et  les  con- 
naissances de  plus  en  plus  precises  de  la  physiologic  humaine. 

I®.  L'homme  appartient  k  la  s6rie  des  etres  organises.  Les  lois 
g^nerales  de  la  biologie  lui  sont  applicables.  Le  syst^me  nerveux 
et  8p6cialement  le  cerveau  ont  acquis  chez  Thomme  une  tr^s  grande 
complexity  de  structure  et  une  capacite  d'action  extremement 
evolu6e,  qui  ont  paru  pendant  longtemps  justifier  la  separation 
complete  entre  I'homme  et  les  animaux.  Les  progres  de  la  biologie 
ont  fait  disparaitre  toute  distinction  absolue  entre  les  etres  organises. 

2®.  Toutes  les  fonctions  qui  s'accomplissent  dans  I'organisme 
humaine  sont  solidaires. 

Le  systdme  nerveux  et  le  cerveau  ob6issent  k  cette  loi  gen^rale ; 
leur  d6veloppement  et  leur  fonctionnement  sont  intimement  lies  au 
developpement  et  au  fonctionnement  des  appareils  de  la  nutrition 
et  du  mouvement ;  ils  subissent  directement  Tinfluence  des  sensations. 
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3®.  II  est  erron6  d'opposer  psychique  ou  psychologique  k  physique 
ou  physiologique.  Les  divers  modes  d'activites,  que  caract^risent 
la  vie  chez  rhomme  comme  chez  tous  les  etres  vivants,  exigent 
rintervention  d'61^ments  mat^riels  extremement  variables  par  la 
structure  et  le  fonctionnement,  mais  susceptibles  d'etre  ramenes  k  un 
type  primitif  identique  :  la  cellule. 

4®.  Pour  assurer I'activit^  normale  du  systfeme  nerveux  etspeciale- 
ment  de  Torgane  le  plus  complexe,  le  cerveau,  qui  joue  le  role  essentiel 
dans  Tactivite  intellectuelle  et  morale,  Teducateur  doit  assurer  avant 
tout  rint6grit6  des  appareils  de  la  nutrition  et  de  la  reproduction ; 
il  doit  perfectionner  les  appareils  du  mouvement  et  les  organes  qui 
sont  le  si^ge  des  sensations. 

5^  Les  moyens  d'action  dont  dispose  Teducateur  ne  peuvent 
pas  etre  classes  d'apr^s  la  fonction  sur  laquelle  ils  exercent  une 
influence  pr6pond6rante. 

II  n'y  a  pas  de  m6thode  d'education  physique  ne  d6veloppant  que 
les  fonctions  de  nutrition  et  les  fonctions  motrices  ou  sensitives,  sans 
exercer  aucune  action  sur  Tintelligence,  la  volenti  ou  le  sentiment. 
De  m§me,  les  m6thodes  d'6ducation  intellectuelle  ou  morale  ne 
peuvent  pretendre  agir  exclusivement  sur  I'activitfi  psychique  ou 
sentimentale. 

La  distinction  habituelle  entre  r6ducation  physique,  Teducation 
intellectuelle  et  TMucation  morale  n'est  pas  conforme  aux  connais- 
sances  physiologiques.  EUe  consacre  Tinfluence  persistante  dan- 
ciennes  conceptions  m6taphysiques. 

6"".  II  serait  done  utile  de  grouper  toutes  les  m6thodes  d'educa- 
tion de  Tenfant  sous  un  nom  g6n6ral.  Nous  proposons  le  terme 
p6dotechnie  pour  designer  Tensemble  des  moyens  dont  I'Wucateur 
pent  disposer  pour  assurer  le  d6veloppement  parfait  et  le  fonctionne- 
ment  normal  de  tous  les  appareils  qui  constituent  le  corps  de  Tenfant ; 
le  developpement  parfait  et  le  fonctionnement  normal  doivent  aboutir 
a  assurer  la  formation  du  caract^re  et  la  direction  de  la  conduite  qui 
sont,  dans  nos  conceptions  actuelles,  Tobjet  essentiel  de  TMucation 
morale. 

7®.  La  pedotechnie  acquiert  une  importance  croissante  et  offre 
des  difficult^s  de  plus  en  plus  grandes  a  mesure  que  la  civilisation 
multiplie  les  besoins  d'activit6  de  Thomme  et  cree  un  milieu  plus 
artificiel,  dont  Tinfluence  sur  le  developpement  de  Tenfant,  et 
specialement  sur  son  activity  morale,  devient  progressivement  plus 
complexe  et  plus  nuisible. 

8°  L'^ducation  de  Tenfant  exige,  pour  etre  rationnelle  et  efficace, 
que  rintervention  de  TMucateur  se  manifesto  d^s  la  naissance  et 
mdme  avant  la  naissance. 

L'activit6  morale  de  I'homme  est  particulierement  influencee  par 
rh6redite  et  les  anomalies  du  developpement  intra-uterin,  surtout 
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lorsque  celles-ci  atteignent  le  systfeme  nerveux  et  sp^cialement  le 
cerveau. 

La  delicatesse  des  organes  en  voie  d'6volution,  la  grande  plasticit6 
de  leurs  616ments  constitutifs,  imposent  aux  6ducateurs  du  jeune 
enfant  la  plus  grande  prudence.  Au  cours  des  premieres  atin6es 
I'enfant  trouve  dans  le  milieu  qui  Tentoure  les  excitations  n6ces- 
saires  k  son  d6veloppement  integral.  Le  role  des  educateurs,  sp6- 
cialement  au  point  de  vue  du  d^veloppement  des  sentiments,  consiste 
surtout  a  foumir  k  Tenfant  un  milieu  dans  lequel  il  ne  troUve  que 
des  excitations  normales. 

9®.  Lorsque  Tintervention  de  Tfecole  est  jug6e  n6cessaire  pour 
guider  le  d6veloppement  de  Tenfant  et  que  Taction  du  maltre 
(instituteur  ou  professeur)  vient  s'ajouter  k  celle  des  parents  et  du 
m6decin,  les  memes  principes  doivent  servir  de  bases  aux  m^thodes 
d'6ducation.  Avant  tout,  T^cole  doit  6viter  de  nuire  au  d6veloppe- 
ment  normal  de  Tenfant  par  la  realisation  d'un  milieu  artificiel  dans 
lequel  Tenfant  ne  rencontre  pas  les  excitations  indispensables  pour 
assurer  revolution  naturelle  de  toutes  ses  activit6s  et  sp6cialement 
de  son  activity  morale.  D'autre  part,  les  m6thodes  d'education 
doivent  Stre  basees  sur  les  connaissances  physiologiques  et  leur 
application  doit  ^tre  prec4d6e  de  la  determination  aussi  precise  que 
possible  de  Tetat  anatomique  et  fonctionnel  et  des  facteur?  suscep- 
tibles  de  troubler  la  structure  ou  la  fonction  des  organes.  Leur  valeur 
sera  contrdlee  par  I'observation  p6riodique  de  Tenfant,  qui  permettra 
de  s'assurer  que  les  m6thodes  employees  perfectionnent  les  actes 
nutritifs,  les  mouvements  et  les  sensations,  6vitent  les  anomalies 
sexuelles  et  assurent  revolution  normale  de  rintelligence  et  du 
sentiment. 

Le  developpement  moral  de  I'enfant  sera  la  cons6quence  naturelle 
du  developpement  normal  de  toutes  les  fonctions  qui  constituent 
son  activity. 

La  connaissance  des  lois  de  la  vie  suffit  au  pedotechnicien  pour 
realiser  Tensemble  des  conditions  capables  d'assurer  chez  Tenfant 
normal  une  Evolution  normale  et  chez  I'enfant  anormal  une  Evolution 
en  rapport  avec  I'etat  anatomique  et  fonctionnel  de  ses  organes. 

10^  Sile  fondement  de  I'lducation,  et  sp6cialement  de  r6duca- 
tion  morale,  doit  Stre  biologique,  il  est  indispensable  que  les  feduca- 
teurs  soient  instruits  des  lois  et  des  faits  essentiels  de  la  biologie 
et  surtout  de  la  physiologie  humaine. 

Chez  tons  les  6ducateurs  on  constate  le  manque   d'unitS,   la 

specialisation  exageree,  Tabsence  de  la  preoccupation  primordiale 

d'eviter  de  nuire  au  developpement  de  I'enfant  en  supprimant  Taction 

des  facteurs  naturels  et  en  realisant  des  conditions  artificielles  par- 

foisprejudiciables  k  T6volution  normale  de  certaines  fonctions. 

La  cause  principale  de  cette  situation  nous  semble  devoir  etre 
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attribute  a  la  preparation  biologique  insuffisante  des  personnes  spe- 
cialement  chargees  d'intervenir  dans  T^ducation. 

Le  m^decin  refoit  surtout  nn  enseignement  clinique  le  preparant 
a  Tobservation  des  cas  pathologiques  caract6rises»  plutdt  qu'a 
Tobsetvation  de  T^tat  fonctionnel  normal.  L'enseignement  medical 
ignore  g6n6ralement  les  m6thodes  applicables  au  d^veloppement 
normal  de  Tenfant. 

L'instituteur  et  le  professeur  manquent  parfois  de  preparation 
biologique  suffisante,  souvent  il  ignore  les  lois  physiologiques  du 
d^veloppement  de  Tenfant.  L'enseignement  normal  et  meme 
Tenseignement  sup^rieur  n'accordent  pas  k  la  biologie  generate  et 
k  la  physiologie  humaine  la  place  qu'elles  devraient  n6cessairement 
occuper  dans  la  preparation  des  ^ucateurs. 

Quant  aux  parents,  meme  lorsqu*ils  ne  sont  pas  totalement  igno- 
rants,  ils  n'ont  souvent  d'autres  guides  dans  I'^ducation  de  Tenfant 
que  les  pr6jug6s  courants  et  les  conceptions  traditionnelles.  lis 
sont  rares  ceux  qui  peuvent  trouver  dans  la  connaissance  exacte  de 
Tenfant  I'indication  de  moyens  k  employer  pour  diriger  son  evolution. 

11°.  Conclusion. — Pour  assurer  la  preparation  des  educateurs, 
il  serait  indispensable  de  completer  l'enseignement  actuel  en 
organisant  systematiquement  Tenseignement  de  la  pedotechnie, 
basee  sur  la  biologie  et  sp6cialement  la  p^dologie,  c'est-&-dire  sur 
la  connaissance  scientifique  de  Tenfant. 

Les  educateurs  pourront  des  lors  trouver  dans  les  connaissances 
biologiques  acquises  le  fondement  indispensable  de  reducation  de 
rhomme  et  specialement  de  son  education  morale,  qui  doit  etre 
Taboutissant  final,  le  but  le  plus  61eve  de  leur  intervention. 


THE  CHILD'S  CONGENITAL  QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR  RIGHT  BEHAVIOUR 

By  Mr.  H.  THTSELTON  MARK 

(Manchester  University) 

The  great  thesis  of  the  Bousseau-Pestalozzi-Froebel  school  is  that 
the'  child  is  alive.  More  variedly  alive  than  any  other  animal, 
his  behaviour  is  proportionally  varied.  He  is  endowed  with  a  brain 
and  nervous  system  which  give  him  an  almost  infinite  capacity  for 
responsive  activity.  He  is  a  "behaving  oi^nism."  He  plays 
seriously;  emulates  vigorously.  An  imperative  is  bom  with  hijn 
— to  do,  to  learn  by  doing,  to  live  by  doing. 

The  child  comes  to  us  with  instincts,  with  certain  oongenital 
predispositions  to  behaviour  in  the  form  of  unlearned  reactions. 
Most  of  these  instincts  are  serviceable.     Probably  none  need  to  be 
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wholly  inhibited.  Some  need  to  be  directed,  and  in  the  process 
are  almost  transformed ;  but  they  still  act  as  an  impulsive  energy 
behind  acquired  courses  of  behavour.  Some  are  positive  potencies 
for  right  behaviour.  "  In  every  movement  of  the  mind  towards 
its  object  there  is  an  instinctive,  as  well  as  a  conscious  source  of 
energy/* 

In  speaking  of  the  child's  congenital  qualifications  for  right 
behaviour,  I  shall  refer  to  instincts  which  have  a  moral  bearing, 
and  to  what  seem  to  me  to  be  instinctive  moralising  tendencies. 
These  are  the  foundation  of  our  work  as  moral  educators ;  ways  in 
which  we  find  the  child  before  we  proceed  to  educate  him.  And, 
in  whatever  ways  morality  is  anticipated  in  the  "  make "  of  the 
child,  so  much  the  better  is  it  for  the  makers  of  the  child's 
morality. 

A.  It  is  chiefly  instincts  with  decided  emotional  accompaniments 
that  have  moral  reference. 

(i)  Of  these  the  altruistic  instincts  are  most  directly  moral  in 
tendency.  I  shall  refer  to  two.  (a)  Affection  (Ribot,  cf.  Herbart  s 
aesthetic  judgment  of  **  benevolence")  is  a  source  from  which  complex 
forms  of  great  importance  must  later  on  be  derived,  namely,  the 
social  and  moral  emotions.  It  is  the  very  soul  of  home-life,  esprU 
de  corps,  loyalty,  friendship,  patriotism,  comity  of  nations,  enthusiasm 
for  man.  (6)  Attraction  between  the  sexes  should  be  altruistic,  anyhow. 
Co-educational  schools  must  either  organise  against  the  instinct  by 
minimising  co-educational  spare  time,  or,  what  is  better,  endeavour 
to  make  it  altruistic. 

(2)  Next,  there  are  instincts,  partly  altruistic,  partly  self- 
conserving.  Two  of  these,  again,  may  be  selected  as  specially 
capable  of  being  morally  directed ;  in  respect  of  the  primitive 
manifestation,  indeed,  practically  transformed,  (a)  Anger  may 
become  the  spirited  element  (Plato's  Ov/mog),  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  backs  up  the  precept :  "  To  thine  own  self  be  true  " — a 
precept  which,  as  the  child  grows,  may  be  more  widely  and  more 
searchingly  applied  to  his  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
spirited  element  enters  into  the  public  aspects  of  morality.  So 
Westermarck  emphasises  resentment  as  a  primordial  feeling- 
attitude  which  gives  colour  both  to  private  emotion  and  to  public 
(Westermarck's  **  moral ")  emotion.  Even  the  rule  of  forgiveness 
leaves  room  for  righteous  indignation.  In  British  educational 
history  David  Stow's  "  moral  review  "  is  an  example  of  the  use  in 
mass-education  of  this  instinct  in  arousing  disapproval  of  wrong. 
(6)  There  is  a  deep-rooted,  almost  organic,  aversion  from  what  is 
strange.  To  enable  a  boy,  by  utilising  ways  in  which  he  is 
"  organically  moral,"  to  regard  wrong  as  something  alien  to  him — 
as  ''  bad  form "  or  as  beneath  him,  and  the  like — is  to  graft  « 
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moral  meaning  upon  an  aversion  whicli  is  instinctive  and  which 
has  certainly  had  both  for  individual  and  for  species  a  survival 
value. 

(3)  Of  self-conserving  instincts,  whether  or  not  dread  of 
offended  conscience  is  instinctive  (a)  fear,  as  a  form  of  aversion, 
{ah-horrere)  is  capable  of  being  morally  directed.  The  moral 
demand  the  moment  that  it  presents  itself  as  moral,  is  probably 
intuitively  felt  to  appeal  to  self-conservation.  For  ** moral" 
implies  recognition  of  the  claim  of  a  larger  as  against  a  lesser 
self.  We  instinctively  dread  to  be  less  than  we  see  we  ought  to 
be.  {b)  A  certain  sdfifeeling  (Selbstgefilhl),  again,  is  congenital 
It  presents  material  for  the  moral  educator,  and  at  the  same  time 
considerations  which  he  cannot  wisely  overlook.  Some  are  bom 
buoyant ;  some  diffident.  There  is  little  need  to  disparage  either ; 
for  each  type  of  self-feeling  represents  an  instinctive  attitude 
towards  situations  that  arise.  Harmonious  interaction  with  reality 
imphes  amenability  to  circumstance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  adequate 
aggressiveness,  on  the  other.  Right  behaviour  consists  in  striking 
a  true  balance  between  them. 

B.  Certain  instinctive  attitudes  have  a  moralising  leniency. 

(i)  The  child  is  instinctively  interested  in  behaviour,  as  such. 
(Shakespeare  was  so  great  a  moralist  partly  because  richly  endowed 
with  this  native  interest  in  human  behaviour.)  So  the  child 
instinctively  watches,  imitates,  emulates,  the  behaviour  of  others. 

(2)  The  child  has  a  rationalising  instinct.  {Cf.  Herbart's 
"  speculative  interest.")  He  instinctively  inquires  into  the  *'  why  " 
of  people's  behaviour. 

(3)  The  child  instinctively  reflects  upon  the  figure  he  cute. 
It  is  part  of  his  inalienable  interest  in  himself.  There  is  certainly 
an  element  of  truth  in  Adam  Smith's  view  that  in  the  judgments 
of  conscience  we  are  assuming  the  attitude  of  an  impartial  spectator 
of  our  own  behaviour. 

C.  Queries. 

(i)  Is  there  an  instinct  of  "efficiency,"  an  inborn  tendency  to 
self-perfection,  VollkommenheU  ?  It  seems  true  to  say  that  this  claim 
has  an  immediate  authority,  not  derived  from  experience.  The 
appeal  to  make  the  most  of  one's  self  is  surely  part  of  the  self- 
conserving  impulse.  At  its  minimum,  it  is  what  Dr.  Bryant  well 
calls  the  instinct  of  self-possession  "  to  which  we  appeal  as  well  as  to 
reason,  when  we  reprove  a  child  for  having  '  forgotten  himself.' " 
It  lives  on  with  us  as  an  instinctive  element  in  the  impulse  to  self- 
enlargement.  Hence  Kingsley  speaks  of  those  who  "  want  to  hear 
of  people  unlike  themselves,  more  noble,  and  able,  and  just,  and 
sweet,  and  pure;  who  long  to  hear  of  heroism  and  to  converse 
with  heroes ;  and  who,  if  by  chance  thev  meet  with  an  heroic  act. 
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bathe  their  spirits  in  that,  as  in  May-dew,  and   feel  themselves 
thereby,  if  but  for  an  hour,  more  fitir." 

(2)  There  is  more  room  for  uncertainty  as  to  the  instinctive 
character  of  the  child's  response  to  the  demand  of  justice.  But  it  is 
readily  connected  with  instinctive  tendencies.  **  Self"  and  "  others  *' 
(c/.  Baldwin's  objective,  subjective,  and  ejective  stages)  are  mutual 
factors  in  moral  development. 

Applying  this  in  a  very  partial  way  to  the  child's  attitude 
towards  the  demand  of  justice,  the  judgment, ''  this  is  mine,"  has  at 
the  heart  of  it  the  "  subjective  "  instinct  of  acquisition,  of  gaining 
and  possessing.  The  judgment  "  this  is  yours,"  includes  within  it 
some  sort  of  "ejective"  realisation  of  another's  acquisitive  or 
gaining-and-possessing  instinct.  {Cf.  Spencer's  view  of  the  relation 
between  the  egoistic  and  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice.) 

(3)  Is  there  a  **  subtle  susceptibility  of  nerve  which  renders  one 
individual  ready  to  catch  the  contagion  of  the  emotions  of  another 
individual?"  (Sutherland,  "Origin  and  Growth  of  Moral  Instincts.") 
If  so,  there  is  directly  an  instinctive  element  in  sympathy. 

D.  Conclusion. — Whilst  a  distinction  must  certainly  be  made 
between  pure  instinct  and  reactions  in  which  instinct,  as  soon  is  the 
case,  is  modified  by  experience,  it  ifi  true  to  say  that  probably  "  in 
every  movement  of  mind  towards  its  object  there  is  an  instinctive, 
as  well  as  a  conscious  or  ideal  source  of  energy."  A  right  education 
studies  and  utilises  both  sources.  To  be  guided  in  his  behaviour 
with  full  reference  to  his  instinctive  tendencies  is  the  child's  biolo- 
gical birthright.  It  is  his  one  sure  way  of  attaining  to  complete 
and  efficient  personaHty. 

Believing  that  moral  instruction  has  a  value,  inasmuch  as  good 
ideas  are  better  than  no  ideas,  it  is  nevertheless  essential  that  such 
instruction  should  have  relation  to  native  movements  of  the  child's 
being.     Nurture  needs  to  track  out  nature  before  it  sets  to  work. 


THE  UNFOLDING  OF  CHAKACTEK  FROM  THE 
BIOLOGICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW 

By  Miss  W.  HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL,  M.A. 
(The  Hostel,  Headington,  Oxford) 

Ix  the  unfolding  of  character  we  distinguish  several  principal  stages. 
These  correspond  phylogenetically  with  the  stages  of  human  evolu- 
tion. Ontogenetically  they  are  connected  with  changes  in  the 
developing  organism — particularly  with  changes  in  the  glands  and 
nervous  system. 

It  is  of  great  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  education  to 
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realise  that  in  each  stage  a  sub-conscious  preparation  for  the  suc- 
ceeding conscious  stage  is  going  on ;  and  that  the  ideas  and  general 
outlook  characteristic  of  each  conscious  stage  are  determined  by  the 
experience  acquired  in  the  antecedent  sub-conscious  stage  prepara- 
tory to  it.  This  being  so,  it  is  useless  to  try  and  suppress  or  ignore 
any  activity  characteristic  of  a  stage. 

Biologically  speaking,  the  unfolding  of  character  is  the  unfold- 
ing of  womanhood  in  woman,  of  manhood  in  man.  Alongside  of 
developments  of  glands  and  nervous  system  for  self-preservation 
are  developments  of  glands  and  nervous  system  for  reproduction, 
which  must  be  taken  directly  into  account  in  the  treatment  of  the 
growing  organism. 

From  birth  to  maturity  the  progress  of  the  child  is  partly  due 
to  impetus  or  momentum  from  within.  By  itself,  however,  this 
momentum  would  hardly  bring  the  individual  up  to  a  characteris- 
tically human  stage.  For  the  attainment  of  what  is  distinctively 
human  the  individual  depends  principally  upon  human  tradition. 

This  tradition  comes  into  play  from  the  moment  of  birth.  It 
accelerates  the  passage  from  stage  to  stage.  It  largely  determines 
character,  to  a  great  extent  effecting  the  sub-conscious  preparation 
in  one  stage  for  the  characteristic  form  of  consciousness  of  the  next. 

The  first  stage  is  that  of  predominant  self-consciousness.  It 
extends  from  birth  to  about  the  ninth  month.  The  infant  is  '*  a 
spinal  animal."  It  has  lowly  sense  reactions  and  some  power  of 
inhibition;  but  these  act  through  reflexes  independent  as  yet  of 
true  cortical  control.  Inhibition  must  chiefly  be  from  without,  the 
mechanism  which  functions  as  "  will "  being  not  yet  in  existence. 
The  important  thing  is  regularity  in  all  that  concerns  the  infant's 
life — accurate  conformity  to  real  needs  in  the  plan  and  their 
inexorable  consistencj  in  the  carrying  out  in  order  to  form  pathways 
of  least  resistance. 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  animal  and  early  human  conscious- 
ness, extending  from  the  ninth  month  some  way  into  the  third 
year.  Self-control  (negatively,  inhibition — positively,  attention  or 
concentration)  can  now  to  some  extent  be  exercised  from  within. 
The  spinal  and  lower  cerebral  reflexes  are  being  strengthened  and 
extended;  the  pyramidal  fibres  advance  in  medullation.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  this  stage,  the  mechanism  for  speech  is  co- 
ordinating. Actions  and  observations,  at  this  stage  sub-conscious,  form 
the  basis  of  the  conscious  questioning  characteristic  of  the  next  stage. 

Inhibition  from  without  should,  wherever  possible,  be  replaced 
by  guidance.  A  maximum  of  reasonable  liberty  is  necessary  as 
affording  opportunity  for  observation  and  experiment.  Familiarity 
with  and  regard  for  young  growing  animals  and  plants  is  highly 
desirable.     The  hygienic  tradition  of  the  first  stage  should  be  con- 
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tinued  on  a  higher  level.  From  two  and  a  half  to  eight  or  nine  is  a 
period  of  transition,  embracing  some  minor  stages,  during  which 
early  human  consciousness  passes  into  group-consciousness.  At 
nine  the  brain,  though  it  is  to  undergo  further  modifications,  has 
attained  its  full  size  and  final  position. 

Within  the  first  year  or  two  of  this  period  comes  the  moment 
when  the  child  asks  questions  as  to  the  origin  of  life.  If  earlier 
guidance  and  opportunities  have  been  good  the  answer  ought  to 
present  little  difficulty;  in  any  case  it  is  critical  for  the  child's 
after-life.  Moreover,  a  blundering  answer — so  it  be  truthful — will 
never  again  matter  so  little. 

The  hygienic  tradition  should  be  diligently  maintained  and 
extended,  and  this  can  now  be  done  very  largely  by  means  of  play 
— play  being  at  this  time  the  special  natural  method  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  faculties.  One  or  two  critical  periods  fall  within  this 
time,  which  space  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  on  here  further  than 
to  say  that  to  prepare  for  them  beforehand  should  be  a  chief  care 
of  the  educator. 

Children  now  begin  to  imitate — though  in  an  irreflective,  sub- 1 
conscious  way,  which  forms  the  channels  for  the  conscious  imitation 
characteristic  of  the  next  period.  From  about  the  age  of  nine  toi 
that  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  we  have  the  stage  of  "  group  "  consciousness,  i 
The  child  thinks,  feels,  acts  as  member  of  a  group,  eagerly  adopts, 
traditions,  and  is  extraordinarily  retentive  of  them.  A  fairly  high 
development  of  group-consciousness — manifested  in  tribal  or 
national  life — ^would  seem  to  be  the  general  average  outcome  of 
human  evolution  as  a  whole  up  to  the  present  time,  and  so  be  the 
natural  perfection  of  the  human  organism  if  untouched  by  those 
influences  connoted  by  the  word  civilisation.  The  highest  centres 
of  the  cortex  are  by  degrees  brought  more  into  use  ;  but  their 
action  is  still  typical  rather  than  individual. 

Within  this  period  of  "  group-consciousness  "  falls  the  crisis  of 
puberty.  No  boy  or  girl  ought  to  pass  into  adolescence  without 
instruction  as  to  reproduction  and  the  meaning  of  sex.  If  this 
time  has  been  prepared  for  by  an  education  on  right  biological 
lines,  the  instruction  will  be  easy  to  give  and  to  receive.  If  all  the 
due  preparation  has  not  been  given,  still  the  instruction  ought  not 
to  be  shirked.  It  is  disastrous  to  leave  boys  and  girls  to  them- 
selves in  these  matters  at  this  time.  The  character  during  adoles- 
cence undergoes  many  modifications,  is  confessedly  unstable,  and 
the  year  or  two  before  puberty  therefore  count  among  the  most 
important  in  life. 

Finally,  after  group-consciousness,  we  pass  to  individual  con- 
sdousnessy  the  proper  consummation  of  the  development  of  civilised 
man.     At   this   stage  the  mind    realises  itself,  frees  itself — to  a 
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greater  or  lesser  extent — from  tradition  and  from  the  authority  of 
other  minds,  reacts  in  its  own  way  to  its  own  experiences,  makes 
valid  those  peculiarities  which  were  indeed  fixed  during  childhood, 
but  have  hitherto  been  masked  by  generic  development.  A  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  population  of  a  civilised  State  cannot 
be  said  to  attain  to  this  stage  at  all ;  a  further  percentage  only 
arrive  at  a  lowly  degree  in  it.  The  biological  view  of  the  unfolding 
of  character  brings  into  prominence  the  necessity  of  foresight  in 
education.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  cope  with  problems  as  they  arise. 
We  must  forestall  them. 

Again,  from  a  biological  point  of  view  nothing  could  be  more 
futile  than  to  consider  the  development  of  character  apart  from  the 
question  of  sex  and  teaching  concerning  sex.  Nature  during 
childhood  and  adolescence  is  preparing  a  being  fitted  to  reproduce 
itself:  it  is  on  that  she  lays  her  chief  emphasis;  and  vainly  do  we 
try  to  ignore  what  she  emphasises.  Moreover,  the  parts  of  all 
young  organisms  are  so  mtimately  connected  that  to  seek  to  culti- 
vate these  while  neglecting  those  is  to  produce  disharmony,  to 
endanger  the  whole. 

Undoubtedly  the  question  of  sex  is  difficult.  Still  we  should 
do  well  to  remember  the  words  of  Democritus :  "  There  is  but  a 
single  way  of  making  great  evils  little — that  of  looking  them 
straight  in  the  face.'' 


THE  STAGES  OF  MORAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
CHILDHOOD  AND  ADOLESCENCE 

By  W.  B.  DRUMMOND,  M.B.  (Edinburgh) 

In  dividing  the  moral  life  of  a  child  into  stages,  two  difficulties 
present  themselves.  The  first  is  that  moral  development  is  to  a 
very  large  extent  a  private  affair,  a  secret  process  whose  stages  are 
by  no  means  so  obvious  as,  for  example,  those  of  physical  growth. 
The  second  is  that  while,  in  every  normal  child,  there  is  a  growing 
moral  life,  the  characteristic  of  that  life  at  different  periods,  and 
still  more  the  rapidity  of  its  evolution,  vary  enormously  in  indi- 
viduals. Gre^t  as  is  the  range  of  variation  in  physical  development, 
I  believe  that  in  the  sphere  of  moral  growth  it  is  far  greater.  Some 
people  in  comparatively  early  childhood  attain  a  moral  stature 
which  is  never  reached  by  others  however  long  they  live.  Yet  I 
would  not  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  a  man  of  fifty  may  have  a 
moral  nature  only  ten  years  old.  For  our  moral  nature  is  not  a  thing 
apart.  It  is  necessarily  influenced  by  the  man's  knowledge  of  the 
world,  his  expenepce  of  life,  his  intellectual  attainments.    No,  in  a  case 
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of  the  kind  referred  to,  we  are  dealing,  I  take  it,  with  a  moral  nature 
defective  from  the  outset  in  vigour,  in  vitality,  in  capacity  for  growth. 
Whether  education  can  do  anything  to  help  development  in  such 
cases  is  among  the  problems  before  this  Conference. 

As  the  rate  of  moral  development  varies  so  much,  I  shall  not, 
in  the  following  remarks,  speak  of  years,  but  shall  rather  attempt 
to  indicate  a  few  characteristics  of  successive  stages  of  growth, 
without  attempting  to  indicate  very  exactly  the  periods  of  life  at 
which  they  occur. 

As  morality  implies  some  consciousness  of  social  requirements, 
there  is  necessarily  a  stage  at  the  outset  of  life,  when  the  child  is 
non-moral.  His  earlier  activities  are  carried  on  without  reference 
to  the  customs,  the  conduct,  the  mode  of  thinking  of  those  about 
him.  They  are  impulsive  in  character  and  uninfluenced  by  reflection, 
or  by  regard  for  consequence.  It  is  not  until  the  child  becomes 
conscious  of  himself  as  an  agent  in  a  society  which  criticises  his 
actions  and  tries  to  impose  its  customs  on  him,  that  the  moralisa- 
tion  of  his  impulses  begins.  At  this  stage  children  are  extraordina*^ 
rily  imitative  and  very  open  to  suggestion ;  and  these  two  characters  \ 
are  perhaps  their  most  important  guides  to  conduct.  Through  their  y 
ascendency,  the  child's  morality  at  this  stage  tends  to  be  of  a  purely  f 
conventional  type.  He  sets  up  for  himself  and  others  narrow 
standards  of  conduct  and  is  much  ofiended  if  he  observes  any 
transgression  of  what  he  regards  as  established  rules.  The  moral 
feelings,  however,  vary  greatly  in  intensity.  It  is  surprising  at  how 
early  an  age  a  child  may  learn  to  reverence  his  conscience  as  his 
king.  It  is  narrated  of  the  little  Theodore  Parker,  that  at  the  age 
of  four,  when  he  was  about  to  kill  a  tortoise  with  a  stone,  he  heard 
a  voice  exclaim  loudly,  '*  Don't ! "  Looking  about  he  saw  no  one. 
On  asking  his  mother  who  could  have  spoken,  she  replied,  "  Some 
would  say  Conscience ;  I  would  rather  say  God." 

While  such  sudden  moral  awakenings  occur,  they  are  not  common 
at  this  period,  and  I  should  say  it  is  more  common  and  more 
healthy  for  the  young  child  not  to  have  too  great  a  depth  of  moral 
feeling.  Precocious  development  of  moral  feeling  is  not  without 
danger,  and  the  chief  aim  of  the  educator  at  this  time  should  be 
to  establish  good  habits,  and  to  supply  good  examples  of  conduct, 
while  taking  care  to  avoid  any  such  stimulation  of  the  moral  feel- 
ings as  might  lead  the  child  to  magnify  trivial  offences  into  grave  sins. 

During  the  early  school  period  conventional  morality  perhaps 
reaches  its  zenith,  and  a  curious  feature  of  this  time  is  that  it  is 
very  common  for  a  child  to  have  various  codes  of  conduct  for  the 
different  societies  in  which  he  finds  himself.  The  young  school 
child  is  extremely  sociable,  and  his  conduct  is  governed  by  rules 
and  traditions.     He  is  extremely  conservative,  and  traditional  codes 
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of  conduct  are  acted  upon  with  but  little  tendency  to  question  their 
Tightness  and  wrongness.  In  boarding-schools  especially  this  con- 
servativeness  is  absolute.  When  children  live  at  home,  the  freer 
intercourse  with  a  larger  world  outside  the  school  influences  con- 
duct and  ideals  considerably,  though  as  I  have  indicated  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  keep  the  school  code  and  the  home  code  separate, 
so  that  a  child  may  at  school  act  in  ways  which  seem  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  his  character  as  that  is  known  at  home.  This  may 
result  in  a  dualism  in  conduct  and  character,  of  which  the  child 
himself  is  scarcely  conscious.  It  would  seem  that  one  aim  of 
education  here  should  be  to  teach  the  child  that  his  place  in  a 
society  demanding  obedience  to  a  lower  code  of  conduct  does  not 
release  him  from  allegiance  to  the  highest  he  knows. 

With  adolescence  there  often  comes  into  prominence  another 
kind  of  dualism— that  referred  to  in  St.  Paul's  phrase,  "The  thing 
that  I  would  not,  that  I  do."  Man  attains  his  highest  moral  stature 
through  the  conflict  of  a  higher  with  a  lower  nature.  This  lower 
nature  is,  at  bottom,  an  animal  nature,  and  to  its  occasional 
ascendency — fortunately,  as  a  rule,  only  temporary — are  due  most 
of  the  more  distressing  incidents  of  youth.  The  period  in  which 
the  higher  nature  is  rising  into  consciousness  is  often  a  somewhat 
trying  one,  and  one  important  characteristic  is  the  prevalence  of 
temptation,  which  at  no  other  time  is  so  frequently  or  so  severely 
felU  Few  adults  who  have  settled  down  into  the  life  of  habit  realise 
or  remember  the  large  place  temptation  occupies  at  this  period  in 
striving  and  aspiring  natures. 

As  adolescence  advances,  the  youth  becomes  less  self-centred. 
He  becomes  more  alive  to  the  claims  of  society.  The  ethical 
interest  is  usually  heightened,  and  there  may  appear  a  morbid 
tendency  to  worry  over  trifles.  Hero-worship  is  prominent,  and 
the  type  of  hero  admired  may  have  a  marked  influence  on  conduct. 
The  self-assertiveness  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  gradually 
moderates,  and  altruistic  ideals  begin  to  prove  attractive.  The 
meaning  of  this  period  of  life  seems  to  be  that  man,  having  attained 
a  considerable  degree  of  self-knowledge  and  a  considerable  power 
of  self-direction,  may  now  learn  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  the 
larger  society  of  which  he  forms  a  part,  and  to  And  in  the  serving 
of  its  interests  the  highest  satisfaction  for  his  ambitions. 

Summary. — In  the  history  of  moral  development  we  may 
recognise  the  following  stages  : 

1%  An  instinctive  or  impulsive  stage  in  which  the  child's  activity 
is  non-moral.  Yet  the  environment  of  the  child  during  this  stage 
may  greatly  influence  subsequent  moral  development  by  the  scope 
it  affords  and  the  direction  it  gives  to  the  primitive  impulses. 

2.  The  period  of  early  childhood  in  which  there   develops  a 
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rudimentary  self-consciou&ness,  of  which  the  obstinAcy  and  self-will 
of  little  children  are  evidence.  Imitativeness  and  submissiveness 
are  important  educational  factors  during  this  period. 

3.  Later  childhood,  characterised  by  increasing  self-knowledge, 
which  is  aided  by  rivalry  in  games,  class-work,  etc.  Conventional 
morality  of  a  narrow  type,  often  with  a  strong  tendency  to  intoler- 
ance and  bigotry. 

4.  Early  adolescence,  characterised  by  self-assertiveness  and 
often  (perhaps  later)  by  unconventionality.  Various  primitive 
instincts  (pugnacity,  gregariousness,  etc.)  become  strong,  and  may 
lead  to  struggle  and  friction  between  opposing  tendencies. 

5.  Later  adolescence,  marked  by  a  great  widening  of  interests, 
and  an  appreciation  of  literature,  poetry,  art,  all  of  which  influence 
the  ideals.    Increasing  power  of  self-control.    Growth  of  altruism. 


PSYCHOLOGIE  MORALE  DE  L'ENFANCE 

Par  lb  Dr.  MAURICE  DE  FLEURY  (Paris) 

Un  pareil  sujet  est  trop  vaste  pour  qu'il  soit  possible  de  le  traiter 
d'une  fa^on  un  peu  approfondie,  dans  un  rapport  de  jsi  courtes 
dimensions.  Je  me  contenterai  de  rfeumer  brievement  les  prin- 
cipales  donnees  psychologiques  qui  peuvent,  i  mon  avis,  servir  de 
base  rationnelle  a  Teducation  morale,  et  h  en  tirer  quelques  con- 
clusions pratiques. 

I.  L'heredite  est  Tun  des  facteurs  importants  de  la  psychologie 
morale  de  Tenfance.  Je  ne  m'y  attarderai  pas  longuement,  ce  sujet 
devant  etre  plus  specialement  traite  par  Mr.  H.  Thiselton  Mark,  de 
rUniversite  de  Manchester. 

Je  voudrais  dire  pourtant  que  certains  psychologues  modemes 
en  exagerent  un  peu  trop  Timportance,  a  mon  avis.  II  est  bien 
certain  que  les  maladies  toxiques  ou  infectieuses  des  ascendants 
peuvent  avoir  une  grande  influence  sur  Tetat  mental  des  enfants ; 
et  de  meme,  le  diathese  neuro-arthritique,  incontestablement  here- 
ditaire,  comporte  certaines  predispositions  fibcheuses  dont  se  ressent 
trop  fr6quemment  le  caractere  des  descendants.  Mais  j'estime  que, 
dans  Tanalyse  des  cas  d'heredit6  neuropathique,  on  tient  habituelle- 
ment  un  peu  trop  compte  du  facteur  d'her6dite,  et  pas  assez  du 
facteur  d'education.  Des  parents  nerveux  infligent  a  leurs  enfants 
non  seulement  certains  predispositions  innees,  mais  encore  le 
mauvais  exeinple  de  leur  nervosity  de  chaque  jour.  Nous  n'engen- 
drons  pas  seulement  nos  rejetons,  nous  les  elevens  auprds  de  nous 
au  moins  jusqu'a  un  certain  age,  et  bien  souvent  nous  leur  faisons 
du  mal  plus  encore  par  contagion  que  par  atavisme.      Nous  savons 
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aujourd'hui  que  la  tuberculose  est  plus  contagieuse  qu'h6r6ditaire. 
II  en  est  de  meme  de  beaucoup  de  defauts  ou  de  vices.  Tout  ce 
qu'il  m'a  et6  donn6  d  observer  me  porte  a  croire  que  des  parents 
Yoleurs  n'engendrent  pas  habituellement  des  enfants  specialement 
predisposes  au  vol.  J'ai  eu  occasion  de  suivre  trois  enfants  n^  de 
p^res  et  de  m^res  voleurs  et  recidivistes.  Je  les  ai  soumis,  en  meme 
temps  que  d'autres  enfants  d'origine  meilleure,  k  la  tentation  de 
d^rober  des  pi^es  de  monnaie  et  des  montres  en  or,  plac^es  en 
Evidence  et  k  port6e  de  la  main  dans  une  chambre  ou  on  les  laissait 
liyr6s  k  eux-memes,  cependant  que  je  les  ai  surveiUes  sans  pouvoir 
etre  vu  par  eux.  Les  descendants  de  parents  criminels  ne  m'ont 
jamais  paru,  plus  que  les  autres,  enclin  k  s'approprier  le  bien 
d'autrui. 

A  part  quelque  cas  particulierement  graves,  nettement  maladi£s, 
les  tendances  h6r6ditaires  peuvent  habituellement  etre  combattues 
par  une  Education  bien  conduite. 

2.  L'homme,  en  effet,  vient  au  monde  en  n'apportant  pour  tout 
bagage  psychologique  que  certaines  tendances,  mais  non  pas 
des  idees  innees. 

L'enfant  ne  nait  pas  avec  la  notion  du  bien  et  du  mal,  du  tien 
et  du  mien,  du  permis  et  du  d^feudu.  La  premiere  fois  qu'il  est 
chd*ti6  ou  reprimande,  rien  en  lui-mSme  ne  lui  dit  qu'il  a  m^riti  ce 
chd*timent.  Ce  qull  6prouYe,  c'est  simplement  un  sentiment  de 
crainte  douloureuse  devant  le  maltre  redoutable  auquel  il  comprend 
qu'il  a  d6plu ;  il  apprend  ainsi  pen  a  peu  et  par  experiences  que 
certaines  actions  par  lui  commises  provoquent  dans  la  voix  habi- 
tuellement douce  et  caressante  de  son  pdre  ou  de  sa  m^re  un 
changement  subit  et  desagr^able,  et  que,  par  contre,  certains  de  ses 
actes  lui  valent  un  redoublement  de  caresses.  II  en  tire  probable- 
ment,  dans  sa  petite  mentalite  encore  bien  confuse,  cette  conclusion 
premiere  que  des  6tres  beaucoup  plus  grands  que  lui,  beaucoup 
plus  forts,  que  des  puissances  habituellement  tut^laires,  veulent 
certaines  choses,  et  ne  tol^rent  pas  certaines  autres  choses.  La 
morale  d6bute  en  lui  par  une  sorte  de  crainte  quasi-religieuse, 
aussitdt  que  s'etablit  en  lui  le  sentiment  intime  du  Mot  et  du  Non  Moi, 
sentiment  qui  parait  etre  extremement  precoce — Initium  sapientiac 
timor  Domini,  dit  trfes  justement  TEcriture, 

Plus  tard,  Tenfant  s'accoutumera  k  considSrer  comme  licites 
tons  les  actes  qui  provoquent  la  sourire  et  les  caresses  comme  in- 
terdits,  et  par  consequent  comme  coupables  tons  les  actes  qui 
suscitent  le  courroux.  Chez  lui  comme  chez  les  petits  animaux 
la  notion  du  bien  et  du  mal  est  exp^rimentale. 

J'estime  done  que  r^Ument  fondamental  de  la  psychologie 
morale  de  Tenfant  est  son  aptitude  naturelle  k  discerner  le  plaisir 
du  d6plaisir,  la  caresse  agr6able  de  la  gronderie  p6nible.     II  rifrene 
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ses  impulsions  et  ses  caprices  uniquement  pour  se  preserver  d'un 
ennui  et  pour  se  procurer  de  douces  recompenses.  La  morale 
initiale  est  la  morale  de  Tint^ret.  II  faut  done,  en  pratique, 
s'attacher  k  montrer  d^  leur  plus  jeune  &ge  aux  enfants  qu'il  y  a 
des  choses  permises  et  des  choses  r6prouy6es ;  il  faut  qu'ils  sachent 
tout  de  suite  que  leurs  caprices,  leurs  sauts  d'humeur,  leurs  crises 
de  colore  et  d'entetement  se  heurteront  toujours  au  refus  ou  au 
bl&me.  Nous  ne  pouvons  leur  apprendre  pour  commencer  que 
I'ob^issance  passive,  car  nous  ne  pouvons  esp6rer  leur  faire  com- 
prendre  des  les  premiers  mois  de  leur  vie,  les  motifs  raisonnables 
que  nous  avons  d'exiger  d'eux  certaines  choses  et  d'en  interdire 
certaines  autres. 

3.  Outre  ce  premier  caract^re  psychologique  le  pouvoir  de 
dififerencier  le  plaisir  et  la  peine  et  de  pr^ferer  Tun  k  Tautre,  le 
petit  enfant  nous  en  foumit  un  autre  dont  il  est  indispensable 
d'user  pour  sa  premiere  Education  morale :  je  veux  dire  le  pouvoir 
qu'il  a  au  plus  haut  degr6  de  contractor  des  habitudes,  de  refaire  au 
meme  moment  et  dans  les  mSmes  conditions  les  mSmes  choses.  Le 
pouvoir  de  contractor  des  habitudes  est  un  phenom^ne  organique 
avant  d'etre  psychologique  :  nos  tissues  les  plus  6videmment  sous- 
traits  k  I'influence  de  la  volenti  contractent  des  habitudes.  Chacun 
sait  qu'il  est  relativement  facile,  si  Ton  s'y  prend  de  trfes  bonne 
heure,  d'accoutumer  un  nourrisson  k  ne  vouloir  le  sein  qu!k  heures 
fixes  ;  toutes  les  trois  heures  pendant  le  jour,  et  une  seule  fois  dans 
la  nuit.  La  r^gularite  est  n^cessaire  au  bon  fonctionnement  du 
systeme  nerveux ;  le  caprice  lui  est  nuisible.  D^s  les  premiers 
jours  de  la  vie,  il  importe  de  r6gler  d'une  fa9on  toujours  pareille  les 
differentes  fonctions  du  petit  etre  humain,  ses  repas,  son  sommeil, 
ses  promenades;  et  plus  tard  ses  jeux.  Avant  de  lui  donner 
une  bonne  intelligence,  il  faut  veiller  k  lui  procurer  un  bon 
autotnatisme. 

4.  De  meme  que  le  petit  enfant  poss^de  de  tres  bonne  heure  le 
pouvoir  de  discerner  son  plaisir  et  sa  peine,  Tagrement  d  une  caresse 
et  le  d^sagrement  d'une  gronderie,  de  meme  il  acquiert  bien  vite  le 
sentiment  tr^s  juste  du  plaisir  ou  du  deplaisir  qu'il  cause  k  ses 
parents.  II  contracte  tr^s  promptemeqt,  pourvu  qu'il  soit  sensible 
et  qu'il  vive  entour^  de  gens  sensibles,  le  goiit  de  plaire,  la  joie  de 
se  rendre  agreable,  d'etre  admire,  la  peine  de  faire  de  la  peine. 
C'est  Iky  evidemment,  pour  les  educateurs,  une  manidre  d'agir 
puissamment  sur  les  jeunes  &mes.  Presque  tous  les  ecrivains 
sp^cialistes  modemes  s'accordent  k  priferer  cette  Education  par  le 
sentiment  k  I'education  par  la  crainte.  Et  je  suis  d'accord  avec  eux 
quand  ils  disent  que  le  systeme  de  la  discipline  rigoureuse  a  des 
inconv6nients,  que  les  enfants,  terrorises  d^s  le  jeune  §,ge,  risquent 
de  devenir  exagerement   craintifis,  voire  meme  de  tourner,    faute 
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d'abandon,  de  confiance  en  leurs  educateurs,  k  rhypocrito  sour- 
noiserie. 

Aussi  n'est-ce  point  par  de  grands  eclats  de  rire,  par  des  coleres 
redoutables,  soudaines,  sans  mesure  qu'il  faut  obtenir  du  petit 
enfant  la  soumission  aux  volontes  de  ses  Educateurs.  C'est  par 
une  constante  regularite  dans  la  fermetS  douce,  c'est  par  la 
r6p6tition  sans  d6faillance  des  memes  interdictions,  qu'il  £aut 
Tamener  rapidement  k  consid6rer  une  fois  pour  toutes  comme 
impossible  la  satisfaction  de  ses  caprices,  Tassouvissement  de  ses 
petites  impulsions  mauvaises.  II  faut,  tout  doucement,  mais  avec 
fermete,  lui  faire  contracter  de  bonnes  habitudes;  sinon  il  en 
contractera  de  mauvaises,  incommodes  pour  son  entourage  et  pour 
lui-meme,  deplorables  dans  lavenir. 

A  mon  avis  les  meres  fran9aises  abusent  de  I'^ucation  par  le 
sentiment.  Far  centre,  les  races  anglo-saxonnes  n'en  usent  pas 
assez.  Leur  m6thode  un  peu  seche  developpe  chez  les  enfants  un 
tres  noble  sentiment  de  fierte  et  de  pudeur  sen  timen tale,  mais  elle 
passe  la  mesure,  et  les  rend  un  peu  trop  rudement  egoi&tes. 
Employee  avec  moderation,  par  des  parents  prudents  ou  des  educa- 
teurs sagaces,  T^ducation  sentimentale  tempere  T^goisme.  C'est 
elle  qui  pent  communiquer  aux  moeurs  cette  politesse,  cette  grace, 
ce  charme,  qui  ne  sent  pas  enti^rement  k  d^daigner,  et  ce  souci 
d'altruisme,  qui,  apres  tout,  temoigne  d'un  haut  degr6  de  civilisatioii. 

5.  Farmi  les  elements  constitutifs  de  la  psychologic  morale  de 
I'enfant,  il  en  est  d'une  importance  aussi  trfes  grande,  je  veux 
parler  de  la  faculte  d'imitation.  Le  systeme  nerveux  des  enfiants 
est,  a  proprement  parler,  une  petite  machine  k  changer  en  actes  les 
sensations  re9ues  du  monde  exterieur,  et  les  actes  sent  souvent 
semblables  aux  sensations.  Aussi  bien  le  milieu  dans  lequel  les 
enfants  sont  plac6s  influe-t-il  sur  leur  mentalite  de  la  fa9on  la  plus 
evidente.  Dans  une  famille  de  nevropathes  oti  le  pSre  se  met 
frequemment  en  colore,  oil  la  mfere  a  des  crises  de  larmes  ou  des 
crises  de  nerfs,  les  rejetons  ne  peuvent  que  devenir,  par  imitation, 
semblables  k  ceux  qui  leur  donnent  sans  cesse  le  deplorable  exemple 
de  leurs  faiblesses  ou  de  leurs  emportements.  De  cette  notion 
indiscutable  les  consequences  pratiques  d^coulent  d'elles-memes. 
Des  parents  incapables  de  se  mfutriser  doivent  le  plus  tot  possible 
se  separer  de  leurs  enfants,  et  les  faire  elever  loin  d'eux.  Quand 
les  enfants  sont  tr^s  nombreux  dans  une  famille,  ils  corrigent  un 
peu  leurs  defauts  Tun  par  Tautre ;  ils  vivent  entre  eux,  h  la  nursery, 
et  sont  moins  imm^diatement  soumis  a  Texemple  de  leurs  parents. 
Mais  pour  un  fils  unique,  Teducation  trop  intime,  trop  mel6e  k  la 
vie  des  grandes  personnes,  surtout  si  le  milieu  est  tres  intellectuel, 
tres  artiste,  est  absolument  deplorable — au  college,  le  choix  des 
camarades  est  d'une  importance  facile  k  concevoir. 
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6.  Parvenu  k  un  certain  a.ge,  Tenfant  nest  plus  seulement  un 
petit  etre  automatique,  sensible  et  apte  a  rimitation.  Son  intelli- 
gence s'est  constitu6 ;  il  est  nieme  capable  de  jugement.  C'est  le 
moment  de  faire  intervenir  dans  son  education  morale  le  facteur  le 
plus  tardif,  mais  aussi  le  plus  important,  a  savoir  le  raisonnement. 
Dfes  lors,  c  est  par  le  raisonnement  qu'il  faudra  le  conqu^'rir  a  la 
verite  et  a  la  sagesse.  Des  qu'il  est  en  etat  de  comprendre,  c'est  par 
la  persuasion,  par  Tappel  h  la  raison,  au  bon  sens  qu'il  faut  le  con- 
qu^rir  a  la  verite  morale  et  k  la  sagesse  pratique.  Aussitot  qu'il 
est  en  etat  de  comprendre,  j'estime  qu'il  faut  lui  donner,  toutes  les 
fois  que  c'est  chose  possible,  le  motif  pour  lequel  on  lui  interdit 
certaines  choses,  et  on  lui  en  prescrit  certaines  autres.  On  a  tout 
a  gagner  a  lui  faire  comprendre  que  c'est  dans  son  int^ret  que  Ton 
agit  ainsi,  dans  son  interet,  et  aussi  dans  rint6ret  du  bon  ordre 
general,  aussi  indispensable  k  lui-meme  qu'aux  autres. 

C'est  ainsi  qu'on  doit  le  conduire  de  I'obeissance  passive  k 
I'obeissance  raisonn^e ;  puis — quand  sa  jeune  personnalit6  se  sera 
developpee — de  I'obeissance  raisonnee  k  Tinitiative  personnelle,  au 
"  self-control,"  au  "  self-government."  C'est  ainsi  que  des  habitudes, 
d'abord  purement  automatiques,  qu'on  lui  a  inculquees,  il  passera  k 
des  habitudes  rationnelles,  librement  consenties,  qui  n'ont  rien  a 
voir  avec  I'automatisme  et  la  sotte  routine,  mais  qui  rdglent  la 
vie,  lui  constituent  une  discipline,  et  epargnent  k  la  volonte  la 
fatigue  inutile  d'intervenir  k  tout  propos  et  pour  les  moindres 
choses  de  la  vie. 

Telles  sont,  k  mon  avis,  les  principales  donnees  de  la  psychologic 
morale  de  I'enfance.  Faute  de  plus,  je  n'ai  pu  qu'indiquer  sur  ce 
point  important  I'essentiel  de  mes  convictions  personnelles,  n6es 
d'une  double  experience  de  p^re  de  famille  et  de  medicin. 

J'en  donne  un  resume  dans  le  petit  tableau  synoptique 
ci-contre : 


ElemeDts  pyschologiques. 

Consequences  pratiques. 

Avantageset  Inconv^nients. 

l^  Aptitude    naturelle    & 
discerner  le  plaisir  et 
la  douleur. 

fiducation  par  la  crainte 
du  chfttiment  et  Taniour 
des  caresses. 

Seule  methode  4ducatrice 
qui  se  puisse  employer 
au  debut.  £lle  ne  pent 
etre  employ^ie  qu'A  titre 
provisoire,  en  attendant 
le  d^veloppement  du 
jugement. 

2*.  Aptitude  ^    la  rfeit^ra- 
tion    habituelle    des 
memes  aotes. 

Education  par  I'habitude, 
par  rautomatisme — Dis- 
cipline. 

ExtreTuement  precieuse  au 
d6but.  Risquerait  ^  la 
longue  de  nuire  h  la 
personnalit^.  A  modifier 
le  plus  tot  possible  par 
le  raisonnement. 
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Elements  pyschologiqueti. 


3^  Passive  aifectif. 


Consequences  pratiques. 


Education  sentimentale. 
D^veloppement  de  la 
tendance  altruiste. 


A  vantages  et  Tnconvenients. 


Inconv^nients  graves  de 
I'appel  incessant  4  la 
sensibility.  II  faut  re- 
douter  grandement  la  ca- 
botinage  de  la  tendreeee 
et  de  la  bont6. 


4'.  Pouvoir  d'imitation. 


Education  par  le  milieu 
familial  et  le  choix  des 
camarades.  Puissance  de 
Texemple. 


Inconv^nients  graves  du 
milieu  trop  nerveux,  trop 
intellectuel,  trop  "  Serre 
chaude.'*  Utilit^  d'avoir 
plusieurs  enfants. 


6**.  Faculty  de  jugement. 


Education  rationnelle  par 
la  persuasion. 


Doit  remplacer  le  plus  t6t 
possible  r^ducation  par 
Tob^issance  passive  et 
les  habitudes  'automa- 
tiques. 


6*".  La  personnalit^. 


Entralnement  k  I'initiative, 
au  "self-government,"  au 
sentiment  de  la  dignity 
et  de  la  responsabilit^ 
person  nelle. 


Doit  etre  le  but  veritable 
de  toute  Education  bien 
construite. 


EUGENICS  AND  MORAL  EDUCATION 

By  Dr,  J.  W.  SLAUGHTER 
(University  of  London) 

Eugenics,  a  branch  of  science  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Francis  Gallon,  is  an  inquiry  into  those  agencies  under  social  con- 
trol which  tend  to  improve  or  impair  the  racial  quality  of  future 
generations.  It  is  based  upon  the  general  principles  of  heredity, 
and  a  knowledge  that  these  apply  to  man  equally  with  the  lower 
animals.  It  assumes  what  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
hardly  requires  proof — that  the  limits  and  efficiency  of  education 
are  strictly  dependent  upon  hereditary  endowment.  Selection, 
therefore,  is  as  important  for  the  production  of  the  best  type  of  man 
as  for  any  species  of  domesticated  animals  or  plants.  Moreover, 
selection  is  constantly  going  on,  being  controlled  by  a  variety  of 
social  agencies ;  these  agencies,  however,  are  unscientific  and  regard 
other  ends  more  than  that  which  they  really  affect,  namely,  the 
raising  or  lowering  of  germinal  quality.  It  is  believed,  therefore, 
that  social  instrumentalities  may  be  devised  which  will  make  directly 
for  a  better  race  of  men  and  women.     It  may  not  be  clear  at  first 
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sight  how  eugenics  is  connected  with  moral  education.     A  few  lines 
of  relationship  may,  therefore,  be  indicated : 

I.  It  is  the  design  of  eugenics  to  provide  a  better  raw  material 
for  the  educational  process.   Educational  methods  in  general  assume 
that  this  material  so  closely  approximates  a  single  standard  that 
no  variation  in  procedure   is  required.     But  moral  education,  in 
particular,  stands  close  to  heredity :  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
has   a   lesser   place,   and    other   aspects   of  the   personality — the 
emotional  and  volitional — are  involved  to  a  greater  degree.     These 
are  just  those  aspects  which  are  most  directly  of  an  hereditary 
nature.     The    end    of  moral    education    being   the    formation    of 
character,  it  must  consist  in  an  organisation  of  values,  and   the 
development  of  a  hierarchy  of  motives  of  conduct.     Some  biologists 
would  tell  us  that  characters,  like  poets,  are  born  not  made.     If  the 
relative  power  of  the  feelings  which  constitute  motives  is  purely  a 
matter  of  heredity,  it  may  be  thought  that  determinism  swallows 
up  the  need  of  moral  education.     This  is  admittedly  true  of  those 
cases  known  as  degenerate.     But  heredity  in  man  does  not  mean 
fixity  and  there  need  be  no  quarrel  between  nature  and  nurture. 
The  normal  of  any  hereditary  quaHty  may  be  varied  within  limits 
by  regimen,  so  moral  education  should  frankly  recognise  its  place  as 
that  of  understanding  and  directing  the  motives  of  conduct  and 
being  thus  a  kind  of  hygiene  most  necessary  during  growth.     The 
ultimate  outcome  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  material, 
which  eugenics  intends  to  better.     Power  or  efficiency,  as  Emerson 
saw  long  ago,  is  a  constitutional  matter  in  which  education  can 
make  but  slight  change.     Success  is,  then,  a  function  of  the  germ- 
plasm. 

2.  Eugenics  supplies  a  new  moral  principle.  We  have  without 
doubt  entered  upon  a  new  chapter  in  ethics  based  on  knowledge  of 
man's  nature  and  conditions  of  his  descent.  This  biological  know- 
ledge is  demanding  a  corresponding  sense  of  biological  responsibility. 
The  proposal  is  a  simple  one :  the  present  population  of  the 
world  is  the  creator  of  all  the  generations  to  come.  These  genera- 
tions are  demanding  that  their  present  set  of  ancestors  shall  pass  to 
them  the  torch  of  life  with  its  light  undimmed  and,  if  possible,  with 
a  brighter  flame.  Biology  assures  us  that  this  can  be  done  under 
certain  conditions.  It  seems  needful,  therefore,  that  our  youth 
should  obtain  a  knowledge  of  these  conditions  and  be  kept  alive  to 
the  claims  of  their  unborn  children. 

Those  who  are  actually  parents  have  no  desire  to  shirk  their 
responsibility  to  their  children.  They  undertake  a  lifetime  of  toil 
and  worry  to  provide  education  and  shield  them  from  necessity  and 
hardship  until  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  Their  hopes  for  the 
future  are  gradually  transferred  from  themselves  to  their  children. 
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Their  greatest  joys  lie  in  their  children's  successes.  But  they  do 
not  know  that  the  good  of  their  children  depends  a  hundred  timen 
more  upon  what  they  themselves  confer  in  the  act  of  parenthood 
than  upon  any  provision  they  may  make.  While  much  remains  to 
be  learned  regarding  heredity,  it  is  certain  that  far  more  is  already 
known  than  finds  any  application  in  practice.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
patient  with  those  pseudo*biologists  who  attempt  to  obstruct  this 
movement  by  an  array  of  academic  quibbles  and  apjieals  to 
ignorance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  ethical  principles  now  command-- 
ing  assent  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  race.  Our  view 
seems  limited  to  our  own  day  and  generation — we  lay  down  rules 
and  urge  sanctions  of  conduct  applicable  to  the  humanity  immedi* 
ately  at  hand.  When  the  future  enters  into  our  calculation  we 
think  of  responsibility  to  the  store  of  goods  or  ideas  or  other 
elements  of  the  social  heritage,  and  forget  that  the  one  thii^  of 
value  is  human  quality.  Readjustment  is  necessary  for  many  of 
our  moral  sentiments.  Sympathy,  protection  of  the  weak  and 
defective,  charity,  all  these  are  precious  elements  of  our  civilisation, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  assisting  toward  racial  decadence. 

That  the  Western  races  are  slipping  down  an  inclined  plane  is 
no  shriek  of  the  calamity-howler,  but  a  conclusion  based  on  un- 
disputed facts  and  the  known  operation  of  the  laws  of  heredity. 
Unless  a  change  takes  place,  a  few  generations  more  will  dump  us 
on  the  rubbish-heap  and  leave  our  place  to  a  more  vigorous,  if  more 
barbarous  stock. 

It  is,  then,  a  matter  of  urgency  to  educate  our  young  for  parent- 
hood, to  provide  against  that  time  when,  like  every  race,  we  must 
prove  our  right  to  existence. 

(3)  This  new  ethical  principle  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
young  and  furnishes  a  controlling  influence  in  the  development  of 
the  sexual  life. 

In  ultimate  analysis  all  moral  life  is  involved  in  the  procreative 
instinct.  It  is  at  adolescence  that  all  those  characteristics  are  bom 
which  distinguish  man  as  a  civilised  and  moral  being.  As  Schopen- 
hauer tells  us :  with  the  appearance  of  the  sexual  instinct,  man  no 
longer  belongs  to  himself  but  to  the  species.  Thoughts  and  feel- 
ings are  oriented  outwards.  The  new  instinct,  in  its  subtle  diffusion, 
impels  to  a  knowledge  of  and  adjustment  to  the  whole  universe — ^in 
religious  experience,  to  an  enthusiasm  for  virtue  and  a  passion  to 
reform  the  world. 

Altruism  and  conscience  now  make  their  appearance.  Our 
contention  is  that  control  and  guidance  may  be  effected  best,  not 
by  utilising  the  negative  checks  brought  so  much  into  evidence 
during  adolescence,  but  by  such  an  idealisation  of  and  reverence 
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far  the   instinct  and    its  sole    object — parenthood,  that    conduct 
would  be  in  terms  of  this  high  valuation. 

The  issue  of  this  new  moral  education  will  be  a  change  in 
religious  and  legal  control  in  public  opinion  and  in  personal 
morality,  of  such  a  character  that  the  act  of  parenthood  will  be 
regarded  as  the  most  responsible  in  life,  and  the  moral  position  of 
those  participating  will  be  estimated  in  terms  of  its  results. 
Marriage,  through  which  selection  takes  place,  will  become  doubly 
significant  and  will  be  sanctified  by  humanity  as  well  as  by  the 
Church.  Let  us,  then,  substitute  for  some  of  our  senile  ethical 
abstractions  this  young  and  vigorous  principle  which  is  more  in 
keeping  with  the  temper  of  adolescence* 


DIE  SITTLICHE  ERZIEHUNG  VOM  ARZTLICHEN 
UND  HYGIENISCflEN  STANDPUNKTE 

Von  Dr.  STEPHANI 
(Stadtschularzt  in  Mannheim) 

Jeder  Arzt,  der  an  das  Krankeiabett  tritt,  findet  hier  zwei  Aufgaben. 
Die  eine  liegt  auf  dem  ^ein  korperlichen  Gebiet:  er  hat  den 
Erankheitsprozess  zu  erke^tmen  und  ihn  auf  Grund  seines  anatomi- 
schen  Wissens  zu  beurt^ilen. 

Die  z weite  AufgaJoe  seinen  Patienten  gegeniiber  muss  der  Arzt  in 
der  Einwirkung  ijiuf  die  Psyche  des  Kranken  suchen.  Hier  erst 
zeigt  sich  der  x^ahre  Arzt  und  der  Unterschied  zwischen  dem 
Seelenkiinstiyr  und  Handworker. 

Wie  oft  iMissen  wir  unsere  Ohnmacht  eingestehen  gegen  schwere 
unheilvoUe  ^rankheiten,  die  nach  langerer  oder  kiirzerer  Zeit  mit 
Gewissheit  ,zum  Tode  fiihren  !  In  den  ganz  schweren  Fallen  kann 
die  psycb/ische  Beeinflussung  des  Kranken  allein  noch  etwas 
nUtzen :  in  voriibergehender  schwerer  Erankheit  tragt  sie  an  der 
Linderung  der  Leiden  den  wesentlichsten  Anteil. 

Ausser  dem  Arzte,  der  durch  sein  Wesen  und  seine  Worte  den 
Leidendon  aufrichten  muss,  muss  der  Patient  fiir  diese  Regungen 
zuganglioh  sein,  soil  der  beabsichtigte  Zweck  erreicht  werden.  Hier 
lehrt  die  Praxis  mehr  als  alle  Lehrblicher  und  alle  naturwissen- 
schaftlxhe  Erkenntnis. 

Der  Begriff  Gottvertrauen,  oder  die  moralische  Abgeklart- 
heit  ej)[ithullt  sich  klar  und  deutlich  je  nach  dem  Bildungsgrad 
und  nai^h  der  Gefiihlsrichtung  des  Menschen  in  schwerer  Krankheit. 
Neben  der  moralischen  Starke  des  Einzelindividuums  liegt  die 
Kraft  cles  Willens.  Die  Letztere  ist  meist  fiir  den  Arzt  noch 
bedeutu ngsvoUer     als     die  '  ersterwahnte     Eigenschaft.        Nur 
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andeutungsweise  sei  darauf  hingewiesen,  dass  mancherlei  folgen- 
schwere  Erkrankungen,  die  im  Taumel  sinnlicher  Freuden  den 
Menschen  beschleichen,  direkt  verhtitet  werden  kdnnen  ja  ausge- 
schlossen  sind,  bei  Menschen  mit  gefestigter  Moral. 

Der  vorhandene  Wille  ist  vom  ftrztlichen  Standpunkte  aus  von 
fast  ausschlaggebender  Bedeutung  bei  alien  denjenigen  Erankheits- 
erscheinungen,  welche  wir  als  funktionelle  Neurosen  bezeichnen.  Das 
sind  Nervenkrankheiten,  fiir  die  wir  keine  auffallige  anatomische 
Ursache  kennen,  die  vielmebr  nur  der  Unftlhigkeit  der  willkiir- 
lichen  Beeinflussung  der  Nervensubstanz  entspringen.  Diese 
Erl^rankungsformen  sind  nicht  weniger  wiohtig  als  z.  B.  eine 
schwere  Infektionskrankheib  ;  denn  sie  schadigen  das  Erwerbsleben 
des  Einzelnen  und  die  ganzen  Existenzbedingungen  einer  Familie 
fast  schwerer,  wie  eine  heftige,  rasch  verlaufende  rein  korperliche 
Erkrankung. 

Einen  seelischen  Einfluss  auf  Gemttt  und  Willen  des  Hilfe- 
suchenden  kann  selbst  der  beste  Arzt  nur  gewinnen,  wo  sich  eine 
entsprechende  Seite  anschlagen  lasst.  Diese  Yorbedingungen  zu 
schaffen,  ist  Aufgabe  der  Erziehung. 

Die  Schule  bemiiht  sich  zwar  neben  dem  Denken  auchdas 
Wollen  und  Fiihlen  der  Kinder  zu  beeinflussen.  Unter  der 
erdriickenden  Masse  des  Wissensstoffes  tmd  unter  der  geisttotenden 
Gewalt  der  Scbablone  wird  hier  wenig  geloistet. 

Das  Denken,  oder  noch  genauer  gesagt,  die  Kunst  des 
Memorierens,  verhilft  weit  besser  zum  ersteii^\Platz  unter  so  und 
so  viel  Kindern,  als  ein  gut  gemeintes  ernstlicfres  Wollen,  als  ein 
lebhaftes  Empfinden  und  ein  feines  Ftihlen.  \ 

Schlimmer  geht  die  Schule  mit  dem  WiljMn  urn.  Die 
Stfthlung  des  Willens  will  sie  erreichen  durch  dak  kategorische 
Miissen.  Wie  oft  wird  gerade  dadurch  der  Wille  scftwer  und  fur 
alle  Zeiten  unrettbar  geschadigt !  \ 

Am  schlimmsten  kommt  das  Fiihlen  der  Kinder  vveg-  ^^ 
betrachte  nur  die  moisten  Schulhauser.  Wie  kahl  und  ode  sind 
alle  Wande ;  und  es  wohnt  darin  mehr  eisige,  gleichgiltigeJ  Strenge, 
als  mitfiihlende  Liebe.  Im  Unterrichtsbetriebe  selbst  k«^  ^^ 
Selbstgeftthl  der  Kinder  unter  der  jagenden  Hast  mit  der  dd^^^^ 
seinem  von  der  vorgesetzten  BehOrde  vorgesteckten,  meist  z\!  hohen, 
Lehrziel  nachstrebt,  nicht  gehoben  werden.  Das  Verlang<0  ^*f^ 
gleichmassiger  Behandlung  aller  muss  hier  Schritt  auf  ^^^j' 
verletzen.  Aus  vielen  Wunden  blutend  erlischt  oft  der  bes»  "^^^ 
des  lebendigen  Gefiihls. 

Sehen  wir  ab  von  den  vielen  Fallen,  wo  die  Schule  dem  Wollen 
und  Fiihlen  schadet !  Selbst  dort,  wo  sie  sich  mit  Vei^t^ndnis 
ihrer  Aufgabe  widmen  will,  wird  sie  Stiickwerk  leisten. 

In  leider  sehr,  sehr  vielen  Fallen  ist  aber  die  Erziehung  im 
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Elternhause  unter  dem  Drucke  fi,usserer  wirtschaftlicher  Verhalt- 
nisse  nicht  im  Stande  die  Unterlassungen  oder  Sohftdigungen  der 
Schule  auszugleichen.  Es  fehlt  das  Verstandnis  fiir  den  Wert  der 
Gefiihls-  und  Willensbildung,  well  es  den  El  tern  selbst  weder  von  der 
Schule,  noch  vom  Elternhaus  mitgegeben  worden  ist. 

Scheinbar  schweifen  diese  Ausfiihrungen  vom  arztlichen 
Gebiete  ab.  In  Wahrheit  sind  sie  der  Grund  fiir  vielerlei  und  viel- 
gestaltige  Leiden  des  K5rpers  und  der  Seele.  Die  nervOse  Erre- 
gung  kleiner  Kinder  fiihrt  z.  B.  zum  morgendlichen  Erbrechen,  zur 
Appetitlosigkeit,  zur  Blutarmut  und  bereitet  den  Boden  ftir  allerlei 
weitere  schwere  Erkrankung.  Die  Befreiung  vom  physischen  Druck 
der  Schule  wirkt  direkt  heilend.  In  der  Sturm-  und  Drangperiode 
der  korperlichen  Entwicklung  treten  die  rein  nervosen  imd  psychi- 
schen  Krankheitszustande  in  die  Erscbeinung :  das  weitverbreitete 
Kopfweh,  die  Stimmungsanom  alien,  der  Verlust  des  kindlichen 
Frohsinns,der  nervenzerrttttende  Ehrgeiz,  der  den  Menschen  in  jungen 
Jahren  zum  arbeitsschwachen  Neurastheniker  macht  und  schliess- 
lich  die  Griibel  sucht,welche  das  Selbstvertrauen — die  Wurzel  fiir  ein 
erspriessliches  Wirken  im  Leben — raubt  und  ihren  traurigsten  Aus- 
druck  findet  in  den  erschreckenden  Zahlen  der  Schlilerselbstmorde. 

Die  eben  aufgefiihrten  Gesichtspunkte  geben  auch  den  Kern  der 
hygienischen  Seite  unserer  Frage.  Den  Stiirmen  des  Lebens  ist 
nur  derjenige  gewachsen,  dem  ein  festes  WoUen  innewohnt  und  der 
sittliohen  Ernst  in  seinen  Anschauungen  besitzt. 

Im  Training  der  Sportsleute  kommen  die  direkten  Beziehungen 
eines  starken  Willens  auf  die  Entwicklung  der  Korperrauskulatur 
und  auf  die  Stahlung  der  Leistungsftlhigkeit  zum  Ausdruck. 

Die  sittliohen  Qualitaten  weisen  begreiflicher  Weise  keinen  so 
direkten  Einfluss  auf  gesundheitliche  Zustande  auf;  das  liegt  in 
dem  Unterschiede  zwischen  Korper  und  Psyche  natttrlich  begriindet. 
Die  gesundheitliche  Entwicklung  des  Kdrpers  wird  hier  mehr 
gefordert  durch  die  Verhiitung.  Schon  oben  wurde  darauf  hinge- 
wiesen,  dass  durch  die  Bezahmung  des  Geschlechtstriebes  der  erdenk- 
lich  sicherste  Schutz  gegen  schwere  Gefahren  gegeben  ist,  welche 
jammervolle  Krankheitszustande  und  langdauemdes  korperliches 
Siechtum  iiber  den  Menschen  bringen  k5nnen.  Nicht  minder 
wirksam  wird  eine  sittliche  Erziehung  ihr  hygienisches  Ziel  erreichen, 
wenn  sie  das  Individuum  abhillt  von  dem  iibermassigen  Genuss  des 
Alkohols  und  des  Tabaks  und  Veranlassung  dazu  gibt,  dass  in  der 
Emahrung  auf  Grund  einer  auf  vemiinftiger  Grundlage  aufgebauten 
Lebensftthrung  jegliches  Uebermass  vermieden  wird. 

Schliesslich  ist  die  allerelementarste  Hauptforderung  der 
Gesundheitspflege,  die  Sauberkeit,  undenkbar  ohne  eine  gute 
Portion  asthetischen  Gefiihls  und  erfordert  manchesmal  zu  ihrer 
Bet£ktigung  am  eigenen  Korper  eine  gewisse  Selbsttiberwindung.   Das 
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ganze  grosse  Ziel  der  Hygiene,  die  Verhiitung  von  Krankheiten  und 
die  Bewahrung  der  Mitmenschen  vor  Schadigungen,  ist  selbst  ein 
Gedanke  des  sittlichen  und  moralischen  WoUens,  den  nur  der 
Mensch  fassen  konnte,  der  sich  durch  den  Ausbau  seiner  Grehim- 
funktionen  erst  herausldst  aus  der  gewohnlichen  Reihe  der  lebenden 
Natur. 

Leitsatze  :  i.  Eine  richtige  Gesundheitspflege  muss  im  KOrper 
auch  den  Geist  berlicksichtigen  und  muss  in  Betracht  ziehen,  class 
im  werdenden  jugendlichen  Organismus  neben  der  Ausbildung  der 
Muskulatur  die  sittlichen  Qualitaten,  das  Fiihlen  und  das  WoUen 
der  Pflege  bediirfen. 

2.  Die  sittlichen  Qualitaten  schwachen  die  Leiden  und  Gefahren 
des  Lebens  ab  und  erhohen  die  Widerstandsfahigkeit  gegen  eine 
ganze  Reihe  von  nerv5sen  und  k5rperlichen  Erkrankungen. 


ENVIRONMENT  AND  MORAL  DEVELOPMENT 

By  CHARLOTTE  DE  GEOCZE 

(Headmistress  of  the  Government  Training  College  of  the  Second 

District  of  Budapest) 

By  its  imitative  and  social  instincts  the  child  is  wholly  subject  to 
the  moral  influence  of  those  about  him  ;  so  the  youth,  for  lack  of 
independent  judgment  and  through  the  power  of  example,  never 
attempts  to  defy  public  opinion.  A  little  boy  comes  to  school.  He 
is  the  best  pupil  and  gets  excellent  reports.  Suddenly  he  becomes 
idle  and  even  untruthful.  His  father  inquires  into  the  matter. 
The  child  confesses,  weeping,  "They  mocked  me,  and  would  not 
play  with  me,  and  I  couldn't  bear  it."  The  child  cannot  endure 
isolation ;  for  his  playmates'  sake  he  is  ready  to  do  anything. 
Thence  spring  most  of  his  faults. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  social  relations  play  such  an  important 
part  in  the  moral  development  of  the  child.  Their  influence  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  they  can  hardly  be  controlled  and.  that 
the  educator  has  no  opportunity  of  altering  them.  He  can  only 
fight  against  them  indirectly. 

Such  social  agents  are : 

I.  The  family,  whose  moral  atmosphere  and  conceptions  give 
the  childish  soul  its  first  impressions.  Properly  speaking,  heredity 
itself  does  not  influence  him  merely  as  a  biological  agent,  but  also 
as  family  or  race  tradition ;  it  is  not  only  a  bodily,  but  a  mental 
disposition,  strengthened  by  ever  repeated  examples.  It  is  the 
family,  with  its  social  position,  that  makes  of  the  high-bom  child 
an  egoistic  tyrant.     The  spoiling  of  the  only  child  results  in  weak 
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character,  which  is  unable  to  bear  adversity — a  type  which 
furnishes  child-suicides — or  in  selfishness,  cowardice  and  vacuity, 
while  over-severity  creates  hypocrisy.  It  is  in  the  home  that  the 
child  learns  to  value  or  to  disdain  labour.  The  family  largely 
determines  the  whole  course  of  a  child's  moral  development. 

2.  The  spirit  prevailing  in  the  school  is  also  an  important 
social  agent.  The  influence  of  community  is  to  be  felt  from  the 
kindergarten  up  to  the  university.  Favouritism,  unhealthy  rivalry, 
and  harshness,  poison  the  pupil's  mind.  The  independent 
Hungarian  Protestant  schools  foster  strong  character,  the  self- 
government  of  American  schools  creates  independent  citizens  and 
strong  personalities.  Where  arrogance  is  tolerated  in  the  rich,  the 
poor  child  grows  ashamed  of  his  messenger  father  or  his  washer- 
woman mother,  or  gets  to  hate  the  well-to-do  classes. 

3.  Another  powerful  agent  is  the  spirit  prevailing  in  public  life. 
The  Spartan  public  spirit  produced  the  Spartan  character,  while 
that  of  degenerate  Rome  bred  the  Catilines.  The  public  spirit  of 
England  and  Switzerland  is  producing  loyal  and  independent 
characters.  Where  the  Government  is  looked  to  for  everything 
there  is  developed  a  class  of  invertebrate  aspirants  to  comfortable 
Oovemment  positions. 

4.  Even  stronger  is  the  influence  of  social  life,  with  its  conven- 
tional lies,  which  early  infect  the  child's  soul  with  the  poison  of 
deceit.  If  society  joins  in  the  mad  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  of 
money ;  if  it  indulges  in  immorality,  irreligion,  duelling  and  suicide, 
the  youth  almost  inevitably  becomes  frivolous,  selfish,  and  cynical 
too;  he  gets  surfeited  with  untimely  pleasures;  his  energy  fails; 
his  sense  of  duty  weakens ;  his  faith  declines,  and  he  either  sinks 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  or  commits  suicide.  The 
passion  for  gambling,  cards,  bookmaking,  poisons  the  youth's  mind. 
Even  more  is  it  contaminated  by  the  sight  of  modern  street-life,  of 
the  immoral  images  and  prints  of  the  shop  windows,  and  of  caf4-life. 

5.  The  surging  up  of  the  national  spirit  is  an  elevating 
influence  upon  the  yoimg ;  so  is  a  national  war  for  independence. 
The  Japanese  or  Polish  child  is  ennobled  by  his  patriotic  feelings. 
But  the  children  of  oppressed  degenerate  races  are  themselves 
degenerate  and  prone  to  evil. 

6.  Children  of  the  poorer  working  classes  are  often  influenced 
in  an  unwholesome  way  by  the  class  war  and  by  the  moral  views 
fostered  by  this  conflict,  which  find  expression  in  scamped  work 
and  in  what  the  French  call  sabotage.  It  is  influenced  similarly  by 
pauperism,  by  overcrowded  dwellings  and  by  the  restless  wandering 
from  tenement  to  tenement,  where  they  are  deprived  of  the  moral 
stimulus  due  to  the  consciousness  that  they  are  known  to  their 
neighbours. 
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7.  But  there  is  no  agent  whose  influence  upon  the  moral 
development  of  the  child  is  more  profound  than  the  religiousness 
or  irreligiousness  of  those  with  whom  he  lives. 

How  is  the  evil  to  be  overcome,  or  rather,  we  should  perhaps 
say,  how  to  combat  the  evil,  for  to  entirely  overcome  it  is  diflScult 
and  sometimes  impossible  ? 

J  As  the  evil  is  dtie  to  the  condition  of  society,  society  itself  needs  reforrH^ 
In  our  time  no  one  is  a  good  educator,  nor  does  he  do  his  work 
thoroughly  if  he  pays  no  attention  to  social  pedagogy. 

Society  and  the  State  must  be  induced  to  create  such  institu- 
tions as  are  able  to  remedy  the  moral  damage  wrought  in  the  child's 
soul  by  the  sins  of  society,  and  to  heal  the  wounds  caused  by  social 
injustice.  The  degenerate  children  of  bad  parents  must  be 
removed  to  reformatories.  Family  education  is  more  efficacious 
than  the  hothouse  system  of  orphan  homes.  The  moral  education 
of  apprentices  must  also  be  cared  for,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
guilds.  The  development  of  the  future  offender  must  be  checked  ; 
children's  courts  must  be  organised  everywhere. 

But  we  cannot  wait  until  these  institutions  are  established. 
Already  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  the 
young. 

The  means  are  various : 

1.  Favouritism  must  be  rooted  out  of  school  life.  The  firatemal 
spirit  must  be  developed  in  the  pupils. 

2.  Pupils  must  be  led  to  honour  work.  The  teacher  himself 
toiist  work  and  honour  all  who  work.  Children  must  never  be 
allowed  to  be  rude  to  servants  or  to  any  one  else. 

3.  Lead  the  child  to  love  animals  and  plants,  everything  that 
is  living,  feeble,  and  that  needs  protection. 

4.  Patriotism  must  be  developed.  The  child  must  feel  what  he 
owes  to  his  native  country. 

5.  The  religious  sentiment  is  of  still  greater  importance.  This 
must  be  strengthened. 

6.  For  poor  pupils  there  must  be  organised  the  school  home 
(Hort),  the  distribution  of  milk  and  the  mensa  or  students'  table. 
The  rich  must  not  be  proud  of  his  garments,  nor  the  poor  envious 
of  the  rich. 

7.  Unwholesome  rivalry — the  hotbed  of  selfishness — must  be 
restrained.  The  tyranny  of  talent  is  as  cruel  as  any  other  and 
must  not  be  tolerated, 

8.  The  spirit  of  solidarity  and  co-operation  must  be  fostered 
early  in  the  young  mind.  And  never  allow  tale-bearing  or 
complaints ! 

9.  Against .  wrong  views  of  society  the  educator  has  no  other 
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weapon    than    the    development    of  a   sound  judgment    and    ot 
independent  moral  convictions. 

10.  But  there  is  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  of  your  pupils.  His  soul  must  be 
an  open  book  for  you,  which  you  read  and  know  by  heart. 

11.  You  must  create  a  strong  moral  link  between  the  scholar 
and  yourself,  or  you  will  never  hold  him.  And  as  the  overcrowding 
of  classes  and  the  method  of  having  a  special  teacher  for  every 
subject  are  a  hindrance,  diminish  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class 
and  leave  the  class  in  the  hands  of  one  and  the  same  teacher,  or  of 
as  few  as  possible,  for  several  years. 

12.  We  must  try  early  to  accustom  our  pupils  to  abstinence  in 
every  respect.  But  mere  repressive  negative  methods  are  not 
enough.  We  must  give  positive  occupation  to  the  soul.  The 
Ruskinian  principle  never  fails.  Make  a  boy  love  nature  and  noble 
art ;  let  him  enjoy  healthy  sport  and  travel  in  the  society  of  his 
fellows.  Against  sensuality  there  is  no  defence  but  bodily  exercise 
and  earnest  work,  along  with  innocent  joys  and  healthy  fun. 

Social  agents  are  not  easy  to  counterbalance,  but  by  a  persistent 
use  of  the  means  I  have  indicated,  the  educator  can  weaken  the 
imwholesome  influences  or  even  cancel  them.  But  a  radical  cure 
is  only  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  moral  improvement  of  society 
itself.     This  must  be  our  final  aim. 


SUMMAEY  OF  REPLIES  TO  ^'QUESTIONS" 

By  Harold  W.  ATKINSON,  M.A.  (London) 

The  replies  number  about  sixty.  The  sources  are  England,  India,  South 
Africa^  and  the  United  States.  They  cover  all  stages  of  education,  from  the 
University  down  to  the  Kindergarten,  all  classes  of  schools,  the  Public  Schools, 
Secondary  and  Elementary  Schools,  public  and  private,  and  both  boys'  and 
girls*  schools. 

The  variety  of  the  schools  probably  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  great 
differences  in  the  opinions  expressed.  The  circumstances  and  home  conditions 
of  the  pupils  are  factors  in  education  which,  to  some  extent  at  least,  render 
necessary  in  one  school  or  class  of  schools  activities  which  in  others  may  be 
superfluous. 

In  preparing  the  summary  the  object  kept  in  view  has  been  to  let  the 
reports  themselves  speak.  Each  type  of  opinion  has  been  fairly  and  adequately 
represented. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Congress  are  due  to  those  who  have  sent  replies — 
due  not  only  to  the  individuals,  but  to  those  educational  authorities  who  have 
given  their  aid  in  collecting  replies  from  the  schools  under  their  control. 

(z)  (a)  What  is  being  done  in  the  edncational  establishment  or  establishments  with 
which  yon  are  acquainted,  and  {b)  what  do  you  recommend  being  done,  to  bring 
aboat  an  effective  co-operation  between  school  and  home  7 

The  chief  means  adopted  to  this  end  are :  Reports^  parents'  meetings, 
interviews,  school  entertainments,  such  as  concerts,  prize  days,  house  parties 
at  boarding-houses,  and  at-homes.  Others  less  frequently  employed  are 
invitations  to  parents  to  visit  the  school,  and  in  the  case  of  boarding-schools, 
to  stay  a  few  days ;  meetings  with  parents  at  Child  Study  Association  or 
Parents'  National  Education  Union,  etc.  It  is  felt  by  some  that  more  might 
be  done  in  this  latter  direction.  A  parent  suggests  the  possibility  of  purely 
parents'  meetings,  such  as  those  at  the  Fielden  School,  Manchester,  at  which 
no  member  of  the  school  staff  is  present,  the  reports  of  such  meetings  to  be 
sent  to  the  principal.  In  some  Indian  (native)  schools,  and  in  a  few  cases  of 
English  schools,  the  co-operation  is  not  desired,  as  tending  to  degenerate  into 
interference,  as  the  parents  themselves  need  educating  before  their  co-opera- 
tion can  be  of  value.  Suggestions  are  made  that  the  practice  of  some  schools 
of  not  admitting  a  pupil  until  the  parent  has  been  seen  might  be  made  more 
general ;  and  that  the  parents  should  have  clearly  put  before  them  in  some 
way  the  aims  and  principles  of  the  school,  so  that  they  may  understand  better 
what  and  how  their  children  are  being  taught. 

(2)  To  what  extent  is  such  co-operation  necessary  or  osef ul  7 

With  the  exception  of  the  rare  cases  mentioned  above,  this  co-operation 
is  regarded  as  useful,  necessary^  essential,  or  indispensable.  Apart  from 
general  reasons,  some  specific  reasons  are  given  for  its  necessity — especially  in 
matters  of  health  and  cleanliness ;  in  the  case  of  girls  of  about  fourteen ; 
to  prevent  hopie  and  school  being  unconnected  entities ;  to  ensure  greater 

39^ 
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uniformity  between  home  and  school  training ;  for  talking  oi^er  the  pupil's 
future  career ;  to  secure  greater  confidence  on  the  parents'  part  in  the  character 
and  work  of  the  teacher. 

(3)  What  do  yon  think  are  the  relative  advantages  in  this  respect  of  boarding-schools 
and  day-schools  f 

This  confidence  in  the  teacher,  or  rather  in  the  body  of  teachers,  is  thought 
by  one  to  be  necessarily  greater  in  the  case  of  a  parent  who  sends  his  child  to 
a  boarding-school  than  in  the  case  of  one  who  sends  his  child  to  day-school. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
kinds  of  schools  are  to  the  effect  that  if  confidence  ccm  be  placed  in  the 
parents,  day-schools  are  to  be  preferred  because  of  the  valuable  home  influence, 
and  because  of  the  need,  for  the  complete  education  of  the  child,  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  two  influences.  The  advantages  of  each  kind  of  school  are 
not  so  much  dependent  on  the  character,  day  or  boarding,  of  the  school  in 
itself,  as  on  the  circumstances  of  the  home,  the  nature  of  the  child,  the  greater 
or  less  facilities  forreaching  a  good  day-school  without  fatigue  and  without  waste 
of  time  in  travelling,  etc.  Boarding-schools  are  best,  says  one,  because  the 
authority  is  undivided,  and  worst,  says  another,  because  they  are  too  much  in 
the  hands  of  the  teachers.  They  are  best,  because  the  training  is  continuous, 
and  worst,  because  they  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  home  training,  civic  life, 
and  mingling  in  society  with  the  other  sex,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
best  exactly  because  they  withdraw  the  pupils  from  the  distractions  of  society. 
They  ai'e  best,  if  the  influence  of  the  parents  is  bad ;  worst,  if  the  example  of 
the  teacher  is  weak.  Theoretically  they  are  worst  but  practically  best, at  least 
for  the  majority,  until  parents  can  make  their  children  do  what  they  do  not 
like  doing.  Generally  speaking,  as  one  person  puts  it,  *'  where  there  is  the 
greatest  efliciency  there  is  the  greatest  success." 

(4)  What  is  being  done  in  the  educational  establishment  or  establishments  with 

which  you  are  acquainted,  or  what  do  you  recommend  being  done,  in  the  matter 
of  (a)  developing  and  respecting  the  individuality  and  the  sensibilities  of  the 
child,  (6)  encouraging  friendly  rather  than  distant  relations  between  teacher  and 
child,  and  (c)  emphasising  methods  of  suasion  and  effective  organisation  rather 
than  the  infliction  of  punishments  (more  especially  corporal  punishments)  and 
the  distribution  of  rewards  ? 

Both  boarding  and  day  school,  elementary  and  secondary,  are  equally 
keen  in  developing  individuality.  The  exceptions,. "  where  little  is  done,'' 
are  comparatively  few.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  crushed  are  mainly  those  of 
schools  with  large  classes,  though  one  reply  asserts  that  experience  shows  that 
much  can  be  done  with  classes  as  large  as  forty.  The  teachers  aim  at  getting 
to  know  each  pupil,  encourage  conversation  to  draw  out  his  interests,  arrange 
time-tables  to  suit  special  capacities  or  tastes,  give  free  choice  of  subjects, 
encourage  hobbies,  etc.  A  knowledge  of  individual  pupils  helps  also  to 
establish  friendly  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil,  the  desirability  of 
which  IB  unanimously  recognised.  The  establishment  of  such  relations  is 
aided  by  various  means — superintending  or  joining  in  games,  organising  and 
sharing  excursions,  inviting  pupils  to  tea,  encouraging  them  to  ask  questions 
and  converse  on  non-school  topics,  visiting  at  the  families  either  by  calls  or 
by  longer  stays  during  holidays,  meeting  them  at  working  parties,  etc.  The 
friendliness  may  even  extend  to  a  girl  unconsciously  addressing  her  teacher 
as  "mother"  or  "  auntie."  Such  should,  in  fact,  says  another  answer, be  the 
attitude  of  pupil  to  teacher.  Or  the  pupils  may  even  satirise  their  mistresses 
in  impromptu  plays.  When  such  I'elations  have  been  developed,  discipline  is 
easy,  and  rewards  and  punishments  become  far  less  necessary  or  may  even  be 
absent,  because  the  pupils  have  greater  confidence  in  and  i*espectfor  the  teacher, 
and  methods  of  suasion  are  all  that  are  necessary.  In  some  schools,  more  espe- 
cially girls'  schools,  marks  and  prizes  have  no  place.     In  the  majority  of  casein 
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suasion  is  given  first  chance  and  punishment  is  a  reserve  force,  corporal  punish- 
ment being  only  used  m  extremis.  The  more  experienced  the  teacher,  the  less  is 
punishment  necessary.  Effective  organisation  will  prevent  opportunities 
for  doing  what  may  need  punishing.  It  is,  however,  apparently  easier  to 
abolish  rewards  and  marks  as  encouragements  than  to  abolish  punishment  as 
a  deterrent  or  negative  encouragement.  Rewards  are  detestable,  hut  corporal 
punishment  is  to  be  recommended.  Or  punishments,  at  any  rate  of  a  severe 
nature^  may  be  abolished  by  getting  rid  of  such  boys  as  need  thorn,  and 
passing  them  on  to  another  school,  where  an  insubordinate  pupil  is  regarded 
as  an  interesting  case  for  cure.  But,  regrets  one  teacher,  expulsion  is  diffi- 
cult in  the  case  of  a  school  which  is  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  number 
of  its  pupils.  As  puhlic  opinion  is  of  more  influence  than  that  of  the 
teacher,  the  aim  should  be  to  create  such  a  tone  and  atmosphere  as  to  render 
wrong- doing  difficult.  Moderate  rewards  may  have  their  advantage  ;  they 
appeal  to  human  nature,  especially  to  young  children  who  cannot  understand 
abstract  goodness  and  right  for  rightness'  sake.  If  rewards  fail,  we  must  have 
punishment. 

(5)  To  what  extent  do  you  find  corporal  panishment  resorted  to,  and  what  do  you 

think  are  its  moral  effects  ? 

This,  while,  as  some  contend^  so  d^rading  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and 
so  fraught  with  bad  moral  effects  that  it  should  never  be  employed,  is, 
according  to  others,  salutary,  useful,  in  at  once  restoring  the  moral  balance 
of  the  pupil,  bracing,  and  beneficial.  One  who  speaks  from  considerable 
experience  on  both  sides,  considers  that  it  has  the  advantage  of  establishing 
sympathy  between  teacher  and  pupil,  as  it  is  equally  repulsive  to  both. 
While  it  produces  no  lasting  resentment,  it  arouses  passing  ill-feeling. 
Its  judicious  use  is  deterrent,  but  few  can  use  it  wisely.  Though  it  may  be 
good  for  boys,  it  should  never  be  used  for  girls ;  and  yet,  per  catUra,  in  an 
Indian  school,  the  headmaster  considers  it  degrading  and  the  headmistress 
regards  it  as  good,  if  judiciously  employed.  It  should  in  any  case  only  be 
used  in  cases  of  grave  offences  and  not  for  mere  dulness  of  wit. 

(6)  What  exactly  do  yon  find  to  be  the  effect  on  discipline  and  on  moral  training  of 

sound  methods  of  teaching,  of  the  careful  preparation  of  teachers,  of  small 
classes,  of  moderate  demands  only  on  teachers  and  pupils,  of  tasteful  school 
decorations,  and  of  school  organisation  generally  ? 

The  aim  should  be^  too,  to  avoid  punishment  by  suitable  methods  of  school 
management,  and  by  not  giving  the  chance  of  wrong- doing.  In  these 
directions  all  the  subjects  suggested  in  Question  6  are  of  value ;  in  fact,  if  all 
are  perfect  there  is  no  need  of  punishment.  Sound  methods  produce  intelli- 
gent beings ;  careful  preparation  produces  sound  teachers.  Good  methods 
and  good  organisation  avoid  boredom  and  waste  of  time,  and  act  as  stimulus 
to  attention,  and  consequently  prevent  mischief.  Small  classes  allow  atten- 
tion to  individuality  and  enable  a  teacher  to  watch  and  supervise  a  class 
properly,  for,  as  one  head  teacher  said  to  a  girl,  "  You  must  look  after  your  own 
feet  and  hands ;  you  cannot  expect  the  teacher  to  look  after  so  many."  Bright 
rooms  make  bright  boys.  Even  the  correspondent  who  considers  the  question 
rather  foolish,  is  caught  by  the  enthusiasm  for  good  decorations,  especially 
for  good  pictures.     Children  learn  much  from  pictures  without  knowing  it. 

Some  wish  to  qualify  the  suggested  '*  moderate  "  demand  on  teachers  and 
pupils.  A  high  ideal,  beyond  the  actual  grasp,  is  required,  and  exacting 
demands  have  a  high  moral  value. 

(7)  (a)  What,  outside  the  usual  course,  is  being  done,  and  (6)  what  do  you  recom- 

mend being  done,  by  the  educational  establishmenc  or  establishments  with 
which  you  are  acquainted,  to  encourage  the  child  in  dcting  rightly  (self- 
government  of  pupils,  special  tasks  allotted  to  pupils,  guilds  of  honour,  etc.  etc. )  ? 

Passing  from  the  effects  of  discipline  from  without  to  the  means  of  culti- 
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vating  discipline  from  within,  we  find  ourselves  on  a  calmer  sea^  though 
here  too  all  is  not  plain  sailing.  In  general  there  is  agreement  on  the  advan- 
tages of  a  prefect-system,  of  a  system  of  captains  of  games,  managers  of 
libraries,  school  societies  of  various  kinds,  though  a  good  master  who  can 
speak  the  word  in  season  is  better  than  a  system  of  prefects.  This  latter  may 
not  be  good  for  governors  or  governed.  The  allotment  of  special  duties  and 
tasks  is  considered  of  great  value,  occasionally  apparently  of  utilitarian  value 
when  it  includes  clearing  up  waste  paper,  delivering  letters,  and  in  the  case  of 
an  Indian  school,  going  to  the  kitchen  to  see  that  the  tea  is  properly  made 
and  that  all  the  food  that  is  cooked  is  sent  to  the  table.  Yet  even  these  imply 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  pupils. 

Guilds  of  honour  are  good ;  yet  in  the  opinion  of  another  they  are  artificial 
creations,  the  effect  of  which  soon  wears  off. 

One  answer  is  worth  special  reference.  There  is  a  pretty  custom  in  one 
school  of  electing  on  May  Day  as  May  Queen  the  girl  regarded  as  the  one 
evincing  the  noblest  character  in  the  school,  and  as  Maids  of  Honour  one  from 
each  form,  chosen  on  the  same  basis.  It  is,  too,  worth  referring  specially  to  the 
"  School  City  "  idea.  This  is  seen  best  in  America.  Better  than  any  descrip- 
tion will  be  an  actual  case  taken  from  a  selection  of  similar  ones : 

Statk  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  Nbw  York,— OrffanUation:  The  Normal 
School  City,  the  Intermediate  School  City,  and  the  Primary  School  City.  [The  first  is 
here  outlined,  the  others  being  similar  bat  somewhat  simpler].  Conventions,  elections, 
and  inangorations  are  carried  out ;  and  sometimes  political  parties,  proportional 
representation,  initiative  and  referendum,  recall,  taxes,  etc. 

Council :  City  Council,  elected  by  students,  one  for  each  room.  Pass  ordinances, 
subject  to  mayor's  approval. — Officers :  Elected  by  students,  except  in  executive  depart- 
ments.— Mayor :  Has  veto  power.  Appoints  heads  of  administrative  departments. — 
Commiuionar  of  Public  Works :  Has  charge  of  flag,  gardens,  election  booths,  entertain- 
ments, athletic  sports,  etc. — Comtniuioner  of  Health:  Has  charge  of  health  and  sanitation 
of  school. — Police  Commi4»i4)ner :  Acts  as  chief  of  police.  Appoints  policemen. — Fire 
QfmmUsioner :  Organises  fire  department. — City  CUrk :  Secretary  to  council.  Keeps 
records  of  laws  and  publishes  them.  In  charge  of  election  notices,  jury  lists  and  all 
other  records. —  City  Attorney  :  Legal  adviser  and  public  prosecutor. — President  of  City 
Council:  Presides  at  council  meetings. — Slieriff :  Appoints  deputies  and  enforces  the 
laws.  Serves  notices  to  appear  in  court. — City  Treasurer:  In  charge  of  student  funds. — 
Inspectors  of  Election:  Act  as  election  officers.  City  Court :  Three  judges,  elected,  take 
turns  presiding.  Appoint  a  clerk.  May  subpoena  witnesses  and  draw  juries.  Accused 
person  may  have  an  attorney  defend  him»  and  a  jury  trial,  and  has  the  right  of  appeal. 
Court  of  Appeals :  Faculty  of  schooL  Principal  presides.  Considers  cases  appealed  from 
the  lower  court. 

(8)  Would  you  name  about  a  dozen  books  which  you  consider  specially  suitable, 
ethically,  for  children  in  primary  schools  ? 

Altogether,  the  names  of  130  books  were  given.  The  following  occurred 
in  more  than  one  list:  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  (8),  "Water  Babies,"  "Little 
Women"  (7),  Kingsley's  "Heroes"  (6),  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  "Tom 
Brown's  School  Days"  (5),  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  " Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "(4), 
"  ./Esop,"  "  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights,"  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  "  Wide 
Wide  World  "  (3),  "  Sandford  and  Merton,"  "  Life  of  Livingstone,"  "  Life  of 
Gordon,"  "  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's,"  "  Story  of  a  Short  Life,"  "  Little 
Men,"  "  The  Jungle  Book,"  Andersen's  "  Fairy  Tales,"  "  *  Just  So'  Stories," 
"  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  "  Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  Longfellow's  "  Poems  "  (2). 

These  are  the  books  recommended : 

The  New  Testament  (used  rightly) ;  The  Old  Testament  (for  Jewish  History  and 
Lives  of  Patriarchs,  etc.) ;  Greek,  Roman  and  Norse  Hero  Stories ;  Water  Babies  ; 
Fairy  Tales  by  George  Macdonald  ;  Bomola ;  Great  Epics ;  King  Arthur  and  his 
Knights ;  Joseph  the  Dreamer  and  Jesus  the  Gaipenter  (filbert  Bird) ;  The 
Brownies ;  My  Neighbour's  Shoes ;  Princess  and  the  Goblins ;  Seven  Little  Sisters ; 
Earth's  Many  Voices ;  Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts ;  Kingsley's  Heroes ;  The 
Jungle  Book ;  Tree  Dwellers  and  Early  Cave  Dwellers ;  Ab.  by  Waterloo ; 
Horatins  (Macaulay) ;   M^dam  How  afid  la^j  Why ;   Alice  in  Wopderland  \  Alice 
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Through  the  Looking  Glass  ;  Butterscotia ;  Eatawampas ;  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales ; 
Fnck  o'  Pork's  Hill ;  Beyond  the  Blue  Monntains  ;  The  Angel  of  Love ;  Little  Sasie's 
Six  Teachers ;  Robinson  Crasoe  (in  words  of  one  syllable) ;  "  Just  So  "  Stories  ;  Sesame 
and  Lilies  ;  The  Hill ;  Swiss  Family  Robinson  ;  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  Longfellow's  Poems; 
Unole  Tom's  Cabin  ;  Wide  Wide  World ;  LeRend  of  St.  Mark  ;  Story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  ;  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  Edgeworth^  Moral  Tales  ;  Sandford  and  Merton  ; 
Evenings  at  Home  ;  In  the  Child's  World;  In  Nature's  Storyland ;  Chirp  and  Chatter ; 
Life  of  Dr.  Paton  ;  Life  of  Livingstone ;  Life  of  Mackay  of  Uganda ;  Life  of 
Gordon  ;  Life  of  Nelson  ;  Chatterbox  ;  Boy's  Own  Paper  ;  Within  Sea  Walls  ;  The 
Hngnenot  Family ;  Westward  Ho !  ;  Roy ;  Tales  of  the  Fairies ;  Tales  of  Romance  ; 
Tales  of  the  Round  Table ;  Stories  from  the  Fairie  Queen  ;  A  Child's  Book  of  Saints ; 
Granny's  Wonderful  Chair ;  Little  Savage  ;  Christmas  Carol ;  '*  Carrots"  ;  Black  Beauty ; 
A  Rough  Shaking ;  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  ;  Ring  of  the  Golden  River ;  Stories 
from  the  Crusades ;  Life  of  Helen  Keller ;  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's ;  Story  of 
a  Short  Life ;  Six  to  Sixteen  ;  Timothy's  Quest ;  Story  of  Patsy ;  Chivalric  Days  ; 
Children  of  Odin  ;  A  Little  Book  of  Courtesies  ;  Precepts  in  Practice  ;  A  Sunbeam's 
Influence ;  Tlie  Settler  and  the  Savage  ;  Parables  from  Nature  ;  Mrs.  Ewing's  Books  ; 
John  Halifax,  Gentleman  ;  Miss  Yonge's  books  ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Gould's  books  ;  Lamb's  Tales 
from  Shakespeare ;  Treasure  Island  ;  Wood  Magic  ;  Little  Women  and  Good  Wives ; 
King  Robert  the  Bruce  ;  Wives  and  Daughters ;  Home  Influence  ;  Danesbury  House  ; 
Seaforth ;  A  World  of  Girls  ;  Heartsease ;  King  Lear ;  Idylls  of  the  King ;  Great 
B nsrlish women  ;  ^sop;  Wordsworth  (selection);  Cricket  on  the  Hearth;  Golden 
Deeds ;  Little  Men ;  Elsie's  Girlhood ;  Daisy ;  Daisy  in  the  Field ;  Nellie's 
Memories ;  Girl's  Own  Paper  ;  A  Peep  Behind  the  Scenes  ;  Lok  Cabin  to  White  House 
A  Knight  of  the  19th  Century  ;  Works  of  A.  L.  O.  E.  ;  St.  Winifred's  ;  Poor  Blossom 
Kindness  to  Animals;  Eric:  Making  of  the  Home;  Self-Help;  Mill  on  the  Floss 
Queen  Victoria ;  David  Copperfield ;  Old  Curiosity  Shop  ;  Stories  from  Mahabharata 
Stories  from  Ramayana. 

(9)  What  is  being  done  in  the  educational  establishment  or  establishments  with 

which  you  are  acquainted  in  regard  to  separate,  and  in  regard  to  indirect, 
Moral  Instruction  7 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  separate  moral  instruction  is  given  is  com- 
paratively small.  A  few  use  the  syllabus  of  the  Moral  Instruction  League ; 
others  employ  "  Courtesy  Readers,"  **  Conduct  Chai-ts,"  etc.  The  typical  forms 
of  answer  to  this  question  are :  ''  No  separate  instruction,  but  indirect  in- 
struction given  in  the  course  of  te^hing  all  subjects  "  ;  '<  Moral  instruction 
permeates  the  whole  school,"  and  "  Bible  Lessons,  Chapels,  Confirmation,  and 
occasional  addresses."  Instruction  is  often  given  incidentally,  as  suitable 
occasions  offer  themselves.  In  the  Cape  the  House  of  Assembly  has  recom- 
mended that  some  scheme  of  separate  instruction  be  adopted ;  in  the  O.R.C. 
principals  are  instructed  to  draw  up  schemes  of  nature  study,  including 
hygiene,  etc. ;  the  regulations  in  Madras  provide  for  teaching  Rules  of  Conduct, 
Manners,  etc. 

(10)  In  giving  direct  Moral  Instruction,  what  form  do  your  lessons  take  ? 

The  direct  moral  instruction  is  usually  given  on  a  religious  basis  in  the 
Scripture  lessons.  One  teacher  feels  his  Scripture  lessons  would  have  been 
better  if  they  had  been  on  a  definite  plan  of  moral  instruction.  In  South  Africa 
the  Biblical  lessons  are  said  not  to  be  worth  much,  and  to  be  handicapped  by 
the  general  ignorance  of  the  parents,  so  that  the  teachers  have  to  be  very 
cautious  as  to  what  they  say.  Some  schools,  as  noted  above,  have  regular 
syllabuses  apart  from  religious  teaching. 

(11)  What  are  your  reasons  for  favouring  (a)  separate,  {b)  indirect,  or  (c)  both  separate 
and  indirect  Moral  Instruction  7 

Separate  instruction  should  be  given  so  as  to  prevent  the  neglect  of  the 
duty  to  give  real  moral  instruction^  and  because  such  lessons  are  valuable  in 
communicating  ideas  of  morality.  It  should  not  be  given,  because  it  must 
become  analytical,  and  such  treatment  is  unsuited  to  children.  Boys  must 
not  be  bored  with  exhortations  and  sermons.  With  girls  it  is  best  to  avoid 
pointing  a  moral ;  they  are  top  liable  to  become  introspective  and  morbid* 
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It  is  best  because  it  can  be  given  in  the  form  of  stories,  and  all  children  like 
stories ;  it  cannot  be  taken  because  there  are  already  too  many  subjects  in 
the  curriculum  ;  it  is  not  good  because  it  arouses  contradiction. 

Indirect  instruction  is  best  because  it  can  and  should  pervade  every 
lesson  ;  in  nature  study  it  offers  examples  of  realistic  studies  in  many  home 
virtues ;  because  good  habits  come  rather  by  affection  than  reasoning ; 
because  it  is  natural  and  less  artificial ;  because  in  true  reh'gion  only  lie  the 
ideals  of  morality  and  the  power  to  carry  them  out ;  because  it  must  be  on 
the  basis  of  a  belief  in  the  Trinity  ;  because  tangible  cases  can  be  dealt  with 
better  than  general  ideas  in  a  scheme  of  set  lessons. 

Both  are  advisable,  because  the  one  provides  the  theory,  the  other  the 
concrete  case ;  because  the  one  can  be  given  in  pleasant  story  form,  the  other 
can  deal  with  cases  as  they  occur ;  because  though  indirect  instruction  will 
always  be  most  important,  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  direct  instruction ; 
because  some  phases  of  the  subject  require  set  lessons,  others  are  best  dealt 
Avith  incidentally. 

(12)  Within  the  educational  establishment  or  establishments  you  know,  (a)  is  moral 
education  definitely  aimed  at?  (b)  are  there  any  ethical  subjects,  such  as 
hygiene,  temperance,  purity,  or  kindness  to  animals,  singled  out  for  special 
treatment  ?  {c)  is  there  a  deliberate  attempt  to  utilise  for  ethical  purposes  one 
or  more  subjects  in  the  curriculum  t 

In  all  schools  moral  education  is  definitely  aimed  at ;  in  most  some  teaching 
on  hygiene  and  temperance  is  included  either  specifically  or  in  connection 
with  other  subjects.  Some  few  deal  with  purity,  many  with  kindness  to 
animals. 

In  one  Indian  native  school  lessons  on  purity  are  not  advisable  with 
children  under  fourteen,  but  teachers  must  observe  and  correct.  Temperance 
is  not  taught  because  Indians  are  water  drinkers.  Several  include  under 
temperance  general  moderation,  not  only  in  relation  to  alcoholic  drinks.  One 
reply  regrets  that  the  patrons  of  the  Eton  Beagles  do  not  give  and  receive 
lessons  on  kindness  to  animals.  The  schools  that  use  syllabuses  for  separate 
moral  instruction  deal  with  many  more  specific  subjects.  History  and 
literature  and  Scripture  lessons  are  the  subjects  chiefly  utilised  for  ethical 
purposes,  though  many  schools  claim  to  carry  an  ethical  principle  through 
all  the  work. 

Moral  education  is  aimed  at  by  religious  instruction,  the  effectiveness 
of  which  varies.  Some  of  the  teaching  on  specific  subjects  only  attains 
mediocre  results,  as  it  is  hampered  by  bad  home  influences,  and  by  the 
children  spending  much  of  theii'  time  in  the  streets. 

(13)  How  far,  within  your  knowledge,  does  the  teaching  of  Civics  tend  to  develop 
high-minded  citizens  ? 

The  teaching  of  civics  has  not  yet  apparently  received  much  attention. 
Some  think  it  tends  to  develop  good  citizens,  others  suppose  it  does  but 
cannot  say  how  far,  or  think  it  must  be  beneficial  but  do  not  know  to  what 
extent.  It  is  not  considered  to  be  of  much  value  with  children  below  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  though  with  senior  pupils  some  think  it  bears  fruit  in  later  life. 
Here  again  the  general  atmosphere  at  school  and  at  home  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  more  influence,  and  that  only  procedure  can  be  taught  in  civics 
lessons.  The  subject  is  taught  in  all  the  three  Indian  schools  or  groups  of 
schools  that  have  sent  replies.  Debating  societies  are  thought  to  have  good 
effect  in  this  direction  in  so  far  as  they  discuss  subjects  that  deal  with  politics. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  the  good  influence  of  the  propaganda  of  the 
"  Beautiful  Oldham  Society." 
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(14)  Do  you  think  it  important  in  our  times  for  the  school  to  communicate  to  the 
young  a  clear  idea,  and  a  distinct  ideal,  of  life  and  duty  ?  And,  if  so,  do  you 
think  that  separate  instruction  in  morals  is  necessary  or  unnecessary  for  this  ? 
State  your  reasons. 

Apart  from  specific  teaching  in  the  duties  of  citizens,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  young  a  clear  idea  and  distinct  ideal  of  life 
and  duty.  It  is  the  real  hasis  of  morality ;  it  is  essential,  not  merely 
important,  especially  in  view  of  the  neglect  of  parents  in  this  direction,  and 
the  necessity  of  counteracting  the  tendency  to  luxury  and  pleasure-seeking, 
and  the  need  of  giving  guidance  in  selection  between  right  and  wrong  actions. 
A  few  approve  of  separate  instruction,  because  otherwise  the  instruction  is 
crowded  out  of  the  curriculum,  or  at  least  does  not  get  sufficient  time ;  or 
because  teachers  have  hitherto  thought  their  duties  in  moral  instruction 
ended  with  the  Scripture  lessons.  In  India  it  is  necessary,  because  otherwise 
students  do  not  distinguish  between  moral  and  prudential  reasons.  The 
majority,  however,  prefer  indirect  and  incidental  instruction,  based  chiefly  on 
religion.  Separate  instruction  is  an  admirable  device  for  suggesting  that 
morality  can  be  dropped,  like  Latin  prose,  when  the  pupil  leaves  school, 
whereas  all  school  work  belongs  to  'Mife  and  duty."  It  is  too  abstract ; 
moreover,  children  will  think  out  morals  for  themselves,  if  high  ideals  are 
given.     Character  training  should  be  unconscious. 

(15)  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  contention  that  school  habits  (attention, 
industry,  punctuality,  order,  courtesy,  etc.)  always,  as  a  rule,  or  often,  become 
general  and  permanent  habits,  and  are,  therefore,  powerful  factors  in  moral 
education  7 

The  question  of  the  permanency  of  school  habits  provides  us  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  contradictory  replies.  The  one  side  maintains  that  they 
do  undoubtedly  become  permanent,  they  become  virtues,  they  are  found  to 
pay,  and  so  will  probably  be  kept ;  that  punctuality,  for  instance,  at  school 
becomes  a  permanent  habit.  The  other  side  has  great  doubts  of  their  per- 
manency, asserting  that  school  habits  are  not  virtues,  may  be  pursued  merely 
for  prudential  or  selfish  reasons,  that  they  are  thrown  off  as  eaj^ily  as  they  are 
acsquired,  that  an  early  riser  at  school  is  not  by  any  means  necessarily  so  in 
later  life. 

The  balance  between  these  two  extreme  views  is  found  in  those  who 
hold  that  such  habits  may  become  permanent,  the  conditions  being  that  home 
influence  must  support  and  continue  that  of  the  school,  while  rejoicing  that 
at  least  habits  of  inattention  and  laziness  sometimes  give  place  in  later  life  to 
industry  and  enthusiasm. 

(16)  What  is  jour  opinion  regarding  the  contention  that  the  habits  of  thought  and 
feelings  acquired  through  the  study  of  special  subjects  ^mathematics,  history, 
logic,  etc.)  always,  as  a  rule,  or  often,  become  general  ana  permanent  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  ? 

A  similar  variety  of  opinion  is  manifest  in  the  replies  to  this  question. 
Some  hold  that  the  accuracy  gained  in  mathematics  becomes  permanent, 
others  that  the  accuracy  gained  therein  is  due  not  to  the  training  in  the 
subject  but  to  an  inherent  capacity  for  accuracy  ;  others,  again,  that  some 
pupils  soon  get  to  the  end  of  their  tether  in  this  subject,  and  an  attempt  to 
push  it  further,  to  develop  the  habit  of  accurcu^y,  only  leads  to  revulsion. 
Possibly  the  opinion  expressed  that  there  is  something  in  the  contention,  but 
less  than  supposed,  is  nearer  the  mark  than  either  of  the  two  opposing  views. 
Early  acquired  habits  may  be  a  bar  to  the  later  reception  of  more  enlightened 
waye.  Mathematics  and  logic,  moreover,  do  not  enable  a  person  to  form  a 
judgment  on  problems  of  practical  life,  and  a  too  rigid  system  of  teaching 
may   hamper  development  of  thought.     Variety  of  method,  the  general 
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atmosphere  of  teaching,    and   particularly  a  continuance  of  training  after 
schooldays,  are  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  such  hahits. 

(17)  If  you  are  doabtful  aa  to  the  contentions  in  (15)  and  (16),  do  you  think  that* by 
applying  special  educational  methods,  (a)  "  school  habits,"  and  {b)  limited  habits 
of  thought  and  feeling  acquired  in  the  study  of  special  subjects,  may  be  made  to 
become  general  habits  7 

In  the  few  replies  to  Question  1 7  we  have  wide  differences  of  opinion, 

(18)  What  value,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  moral  training  of  children,  do  yon 
place  on  the  personality  of  the  head  teacher  and  the  assistant  teacher  7  Do  yon 
think  that  the  personality  of  those  who  teach  may  be  developed,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  in  the  Training  Colleges  for  Teachers  7 

The  personality  of  the  head  teacher  especially,  and  almost  equally  that  of 
the  assistants,  is  the  most  important  factor  of  all  in  moral  education.  The 
various  degrees  of  emphasis  with  which  the  unanimous  opinions  are 
expressed  do  not  require  quotation.  The  last  part  of  the  question  elicited 
replies  which  may  be  summarised  into  three  groups :  They  can  and  do ;  they 
could  hut  do  not ;  they  cannot,  hut  ought  to  be  remodelled  so  as  to  be  able  to. 

(19)  What  part  in  Moral  Education  does  and  should  the  Training  College  for 
Teachers  play  7 

What  training  colleges  should  do  received  more  attention  than  what 
they  do.  They  should  beget  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  teach  a  wide  oatlook, 
teach  hygiene  and  temperance  as  living  subjects,  cultivate  enthusiasm  for 
teaching,  give  noble  ideals  and  high  sense  of  duty,  give  courses  of  instruction 
in  ethics,*^awaken  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  a  teacher's  vocation,  teach 
methods  and  train  the  power  of  thought,  i^train  the  students  as  citizens, 
cultivate  habits  of  regularity  and  duty,  nourish  the  spiritual  life,  give  an 
y.  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  moral  training  of  the  young. 

(20)  Do  the  necessities  of  Moral  Education  demand  that  all  teachers— primary, 
secondary,  and  university  teachers — should  pass  through  Training  Colleges  7 

This  question  produced  a  number  of  replies:  No,  Tes,  Certainly  not, 
Advisable,  Not  essential. 

(21)  Is  there  any  need,  and,  if  so,  what  need,  to  prepare  intending  teachers  in  giving 
Moral  Instruction  7 

Of  those  who  replied  to  Question  21  most  did  so  in  the  affirmative. 
One  reply  does  not  consider  it  needful  if  the  teacher  is  a  good  teacher  and  a 
good  man ;  another^  if  he  is  college-trained.  Others,  again,  think  the  best 
training  can  be  obtained  by  observing  a  skilled  teacher  at  work  in  a  good 
school,  or  that  incidental  methods  will  give  the  best  resulte  in  the  teacher's 
preparation  for  his  work,  or  that  religious  training  must  accompany  the 
moral  training,  and  that  the  teacher  must  be  induced  to  practise  what  he 
preaches. 

(22)  (a)  What  is  being  done,  and  {h)  what  do  you  recommend  being  done,  with  regaird 
to  Moral  Education  in  the  Polytechnic,  Commercial,  or  Continuation  School  or 
Schools  with  which  you  are  acquainted  7 

Only  seven  answers  were  given  to  Question  22.  These  institutions  do 
or  should  give  instruction  in  civics,  religious  lessons,  at  least  voluntary  ones, 
good  lectures  in  constitutional  history,  economics,  the  idea  of  brotherhood 
and  the  intereste  of  the  community  rather  than  of  the  individual,  the 
importence  of  the  moral  side  of  education,  the  necessity  of  religious  sanctions 
for  morality,  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  Not  much  is  being  done  at 
present. 
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(23)  (a)  What  is  being  done  in  the  Universitj  or  in  the  UniverBities  with  which  70a 
are  acquainted,  and  [h)  what  do  you  recommend  being  done,  to  promote  the 
growth  of  moral  character  and  moral  insight  in  the  students? 

Only  seven  answers  again  were  sent  to  the  Question  on  Universities. 
What  is  being  done  consists  in  the  influence  of  proctors,  college  chapels, 
debating  societies,  and  moral  philosophy  courses  with  the  indirect  effect 
produced  by  general  environment  and  personal  contact  with  tutors  and 
fellow  students,  extension  lectures  and  summer  conferences,  and  the  result 
of  spontaneous  individual  study.  The  Universities  should  have  a  more 
humanising  influence.  Religious  societies  among  the  students  should  be 
encouraged ;  the  staffs  should  be  appointed  for  their  moral  influence. 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG  DER  ANTWORTEN  UBER 
DEN  FRAGEBODEN 

VoN  LILLI  JANNASCH  (Berlin) 

DiK  Congreesleitung  des  ersten  internationalen  Kongresses  filr  Moralp'ada- 
gogik  sondte  an  eine  grosse  Anzahl  von  Schul-  und  Seminardirektoren  des 
deutschen  Sprachgebietes  Fragebogen,  um  den  Stand  der  sittlichen  Beein- 
flussung  durch  die  Schulen  festzustellen. 

Auf  die  Fragebogen  lief  en  23  Antworten,  manche  von  bedeutendem  Um- 
fange,  ein,  filr  welche  die  Oongressleitung  hiermit  ihren  besten  Dank 
ausspricht.  Vierzehn  aus  Deutschland.  Darunter  befanden  sich  Antworten 
vom  Ham  burger  Lehrerverein  (ethischeKommission);  von  der  Schuldeputation 
von  Stettin  ;  vom  Fommerschen  Fhilologen-Yerein ;  vom  koniglichen  Lehre- 
rinnenseminar,  Trier ;  vom  zwei  Schulraten ;  vom  Stadtschulbezirk,  Troppau. 
Fiinf  Antworten  aus  der  Sohweiz.  Alle  von  Anstaltsleitern.  Drei  aus  Oester- 
roich-Ungom.     Alle  von  Anstaltsleitern. 

(i)  (a)  Was  geschieht,  und  (b)  was  soUte  nach  Ihrer  Meinnng  geschehen,  um  eine 
erfolgreiches  Zusammenwirken  von  Schule  und  Haus  herbeizuf tlhren  7 

Antwort  wurde  sehr  ausfiihrlich  begriindet.  Die  Notwendigkeit  einer 
Ausgestaltung  der  Beziehungen  von  Haus  und  Schule  wurde  als  das  einzige 
Mittel  hingestellt,  eine  nachhaltige  erziehliche  Wirkung  auf  die  Jugend 
auszuuben.  Die  Zuriickhaltung  und  das  Misstrauen  der  Eltem  besonders 
gegen  die  hoheren  Schulen  ist  einmal  zuriickzuf  Uhren  auf  die  bureaukratische 
Schulaufsicht  und  dann  auf  die  Angst  durch  irgend  welche  Einmischung 
ihren  Kindern  zu  schaden.  Als  Mittel,  um  das  Zusammengehen  von  Schule 
und  £[aus  zu  befordren,  werden  empfohlen  :  Eltemabende  mit  padagogischer 
Aufklarung  und  gegenseitiger  Aussprache  ;  Hausbesuche  der  Lehrer ;  Leh- 
rersprechstunden ;  Teilnahme  der  Eltem  an  Schiilerausfliigen ;  Einsetzung 
eines  Eltemrates;  ferner  wird  auf  die  Zeitschrift  Schule  und  Haus  von 
E.  Jordan,  Wien,  hingewiesen,  die  auf  diesem  Gebiet  bahnbrechend  ist. 

(2)  Inwieweit  ist  ein  solches  Zusammenwirken  no  tig  oder  ntttzlich  ? 

Es  soil  jede  Gegensatzlichkeit  zwischen  Schule  und  Haus  aufheben  und  das 
sozial-padagogische  Verstandnis  der  Lehrer  fordem,  was  besonders  in  den 
Yolksschulen  von  grosster  Wichtigkeit  ist,  um  die  Kinder  in  ihrem  Benehmen 
und  in  ihren  Leistungen  gerecht  beurteilen  zu  komien. 
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(3)  Welches  sIdcI  nach  Ihrem  Dafiirhalten  die  dieBbeztiglichen  Vorziige  der  Interoatc 

and  Ezternate  ? 

In  der  grossen  Mebrheit  geben  die  Lehrer  der  hauslichen  Erziehung  den 
Yorzug,  well  sie  die  Person]  ichkeit  besser  zur  Entfaltung  bringt  und  die 
Gemiitsanlagen  der  Kinder  reicher  entwickelt.  Gegen  das  Intemat  spricht 
die  Uniformitat  der  Lebensweise ;  gegen  Knabeninternat  spricht  beeonders 
die  Ausschaltung  des  weiblichen  Einflusses. 

(4)  Was  geschieht  an  den  Ihnen  bekannten  Lehranstalten  und  was  soUte  nach  Ihrer 

Meinnng  geschehen  :  {a)  um  der  kindlichen  Individaalitiit  and  Gemiitsart 
Recbnang  za  tragen  7  {b)  am  freandliche  Beziehungen  zwischen  Lehrem  and 
Schiilern  herzustellen  7  (c)  um  eine  anregende  and  eindringiiche  LehrweUe  an 
die  Stella  von  Strafen  (besonders  korperlicher  Ziichtigung)  und  Belohnungen  zo 
setzen  7 

(5)  In   welchen  Fallen,  wenn  liberhaupt,  halten  Sie  korperliche  Ziichtigung  ftlr 

angebracht  and  welche  moralische  Wirkungen  schreiben  Sie  ihr  zu  ? 

(6)  Inwieweit  werden  nach  Ihrer  Meinung  Zucht  and  sittliche  Bildung  durch  ein 

naturgemasses  Lehrverfahren,  durch  sorgfaltige  Vorbereitung  des  Lehrers,  durch 
kleine  Klassen,  durch  massige  Anspriiche  an  Lehrer  und  Schtiler,  durch 
kiinstlerische  Ausstattung  der  Schulraume,  uberhaupt  durch  die  gesammte 
Schulorganisation  beeinflusst? 

Als  Grundforderung  fiir  die  Vertiefung  der  sittlicben  Erziehung  wird 
einmiitig  die  Beechrankung  der  Scbiilerzahl  in  den  Klassen  verlangt;  die 
Hocbstzabl  soil  25  nicbt  Ubersteigen.  Fiir  die  unteren  Klassen,  aach  in 
Knabenschulen  werden  weiblicbe  Lehrkrafte  vorgescblagen,  weil  der  junge 
Lehrer  dem  kleinen  Kinde  verstandnislos  gegeniiber  steht.  DieVerminderung 
der  intellektuellen  Ausbildung  der  Jugend  allein  kann  die  erziehliche  £in- 
wirkung  der  Lehrer  fordem.  Nicht  blinder  Gehorsam  soil  verlangt  werden, 
sondem  die  Jugend  soil  die  Begriindung,  den  inneren  Wert  der  Gebote  und 
Verbote  kennen  lernen.  Um  der  Jugend  die  Frische  und  die  Freude  am 
Schulbesuch  zu  bewahren,  soil  jede  Pedanterie  vermieden  werden,  der  Unter- 
richt  soil  moglichst  anschaulich  sein,  die  Yermehrung  der  Spielstunden  und 
Schulausfliige  soil  angestrebt  werden.  Ein  Lehrer  betont,  dass  die  Haufung 
der  Schulstrafen  lediglich  eine  Folge  der  iiberfUllten  Klassen  ist,  weil  infolge 
dieser  Ueberf iillung  die  Kinder  selten  gefragt  werden  und  eine  haufige  Wie- 
derholung  das  Interesse  am  Unterricht  lahmt ;  die  Kinder  werden  gelangweilt, 
unauf merksam  und  vertreiben  sich  die  Zeit  auf  andere  Weise.  Je  anregender 
und  interessanter  der  Unterricht,  um  so  geringer  die  Zahl  der  Strafen.  Um 
die  Jugend  erziehlich  zu  beeinflussen,  muss  der  Umgangston  der  Lehrer  mit 
den  Schiilern  ein  vornehmer  sein;  die  gegenseitigen  Beziehungen  miissen, 
ohne  vertraulich  zu  werden,  einen  kameradschaftlichen  Geist  atmen. 

Drastische  Straf  mittel  soUen  vermieden  werden,  weil  sie  die  Jugend  ab- 
stumpf en .  Das  Yerhaltnis  zwischen  Lebrer  und  Schiller  soil  nicht  auf  Strenge 
und  Angst,  sondern  auf  gegenseitiger  Wertschatzung  und  liebe  begriindet 
sein.  I>er  Hamburger  Lehrer verein  empfiehlt  Schuldisciplin  im  Sinne 
Foersters.  Ein  Yolkschullehrer  aus  Zurich  schildert  seine  erfolgreichen  7er- 
suche  die  Disciplin  durch  eine  Schulverfassung  unter  intensiver  Mithilfe  der 
Schiller,  die  der  verkommensten  Quarriere  der  Stadt  Ziirich  angehorten,  zu 
begriinden.*  In  einigen  Antworten  treten  die  Lehrer  fiir  korperliche 
Ziichtigung  in  besonderen  Fallen  ein,  z.  B.,  bei  Boheitsdelikten,  bei  grosser 
Faulheit,  bei  Lilge,  Trotz,  etc.  Das  Bestreben  soil  aber  immer  darauf  gerichtet 
sein  die  korperliche  Ziichtigung  moglichst  zu  beschranken,  sie  nur  in  ausser- 
sten  Fallen  als  *'  Abschreckung  "  anzuwenden. 

Im  Ganzen  sollte  in  der  Lehrerausbildung  viel  mehr  Wert  darauf  gelegt 
werden,  das  psychologische  Interesse  und  Yerstandnis  fiir  die  Jugend  zu 
wecken. 

*  Der  Aufsatz  dea  Betreffenden  iiber  die  Frage,  erschien  in  der  Schweiz.  Fidag. 
Zeitschrift,  Jahrg.  1908,  Nr.  i :  '*Demokratie  und  Scholdisciplin." 
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(7)  (a)  ^'&s  geschicht,  ausserhalb   des  gewohnlichen  Lehrganges,  auf  den  Ihnen 

bekannten  Lehranstalten  und  (b)  was  soUte  geschehen,  um  die  Zoglinge  zam 
sittlichen  Handeln  za  erziehea  (Selbstregierung  der  Schiller,  besondere  den 
Schiilem  eestellte  ethiaohe  Aufgaben,  Sparvereine,  Miissigkeitsvereine,  Schiller- 
yereiae  mlt  anderen  Zwecken  a.s.w.)  7 

Aus  den  Antworten  geht  hervor,  dass  nach  Ansioht  der  meisten  Lehrer 
viel  mehr  geschehen  sollte  um  ausserhalb  des  Lehrganges  noch  erziehlich  zu 
wirken.  Besonders  werden  Schiilervereine,  die  nur  von  der  Jugend  selbst 
geleitei  werden,  empfohlen.  Vereinzelt  vorhanden  sind  bereits  :  Tierschutz-, 
Massigkeits-,  Spar-,  Bildungs-,  Gesang-  und  Tumvereine,  Jugendspiele,  Schii- 
lerkonzerte  und  Theateraufilihrungen.  DieseOrganisationen  miissten  systema- 
tisch  von  der  Lehrerschaft  begunstigt  werden. 

(8)  EonntenSie  etwa  ein  Dutzend  Bilcher  namhaft  machen,  die  Ihnen,  vom  ethischen 

Standpunkte  aus  betrachtet,  als  Lektiire  fiir  Elementarschiiler  besonders  geeignet 
erscheineu  7 

Schriften  vom  Hamburger  Lehrerverein  empfohlen : 

Grimm,  Kinder-  und  Hausmarchen ;  iNebel,  Schatzkastlein  des  rheinlandischen  ; 
Haasfreundes,  Ausgewahlte  Erzahl.  des  rheinld.  Hausfreundes  ;  Wolgast,  Alte  Fabeln  ; 
Spyri.  Heidi  I.  und  II. ;  Amici,  Herz  ;  Kosegger,  Als  ich  noch  der  Wudbauernbub  war  ; 
Dentsches  Geschichtenbnch ;  Waldferien,  Waldjugend ;  Aus  dem  Walde ;  Ernst  and 
Heiter ;  Beecher-Stowe,  Onkel  Tom's  Hutte  ;  Burnett,  Der  kleine  Lord  Fauntleroj  : 
Krapelin,  Natnrstudien  ;  Gotthilf,  Elsi,  die  seltsame  Magd ;  Storm,  Pole  Popenspaler  ; 
Kreidolf ,  Blumenmarchen  ;  Sohnvej,  Friedesinchens  Lebenslauf ,  Tiergeschichten ;  Zahn, 
Helden  des  Alltags ;  Wildenbruch,  Das  edle  Blut  ;  Keller,  Das  Fahnlein  der  sieben 
Aufrechten ;  Schmidt henner,  Friede  auf  Erden  ;  Smiles,  Selbsthilfe ;  Brogger  und 
Rolf  sen,  Friedtjhof  Nansen  ;  Freytag,  Dr.  M.  Luther ;  Moltke,  in  seinen,  Auswahl ; 
Nettelbeck,  Bine  Lebensbeschreibung  von  ihm  selbst ;  Stelling,  Aus  Bismarck's 
Familienbriefen ;  Defoe,  Robinson  ;  Thompson,  Bingo  und  andere  Tiergeschichten ; 
Foerster,  Jagendlehre. 

Ferner  wurden  empfohlen  : 

Alcott,  Kleine  Frauen ;  Dickens,  Kindergeschichten,  Der  Weihnachtsabend  ;  Caspari, 
Schulmeister  und  s.  Sohn  ;  Wildermut.  Am  Schloss  und  Hiitte  ;  Schuhmacher,  Nelly  ; 
Kugelgen,  Jngenderinnerungen ;  Glaubrecht,  Die  Heimatlosen ;  Sapper,  Erstes  Schuljahr, 
Letztes  Schuljahr ;  George,  Bin  Konigskind ;  Petrich,  Deutsche  Manner  und  deutsche 
Frauen ;  Schriften  von  Christoph  Schmidt ;  Nieritz,  Die  Sunde  der  Tierqualerei,  Der 
Fink  ;  Pilz,  Die  kleinen  Tierfreunde  ;  Wagner,  Im  Griinen  oder  die  kl.  Pflanzenfreunde ; 
Monatsschrift,  Oesterrefchs  deutsche  Jugend  ;  Wilh.  Podlaha.  Brzablungen  d.  Pfarrers 
V.  Kirchal ;  Franz  Hoffmann,  150  Moralische  Erzahlungen  f.  kl.  Kinder ;  Dr.  Carl 
Landsteiner,  Bdel  sei  der  Menscb  ;  Marie  Braunstein,  Schiitzet  die  Tiere  ;  Agnes  Gjems 
Selmer,  Die  Doktorsfamilie  im  hohen  Norden  ;  Rabe,  Memoiren  eines  Pferdes.  von  ihm 
selbst  erzahlt. 

(9)  Wird  in  den  Ihnen  bekannten  Lehranstalten  besondere  oder  mittelbare  Moral- 

unterweisung  erteilt  7 

(10)  Wie  ist  da,  wo  besondere  Moral  unterweisung  erteilt  wird,  der  Unterricht 
gestaltet  und  welche  Methoden  finden  da  Anwendung  7 

(11)  Welche  Griinde  sprechen  nach  Ihrer  Meinung  {a)  fiir  die  Erteilung  von 
besonderer,  (6)  von  mittelbarer,  {c)  fiir  die  gleichzeitige  Erteilung  von  besonderer 
und  mittelbarer  Moralunterweisung  7 

Bisher  wird  in  den  Schulen  des  deutschen  Sprachgebietes  wenig 
unmittelbarer  Moralunterricht  erteilt.  Die  Frage  des  direkten  Moralunter- 
richts  ist  von  der  ethischen  Commission  des  Hamburger  Lehrervereins  einge- 
hend  behandelt  worden  und  die  Thesen,  die  der  Verein  aufgestelit  hat,  sind 
der  Congressleitung  eingesandt  worden.  Fiir  den  direkten  Moralunterricht 
treten  ausser  den  Hamburger  Lehrem  nur  noch  der  Wiirtembergiscbe  Schulrat 
und  ein  Lehrer  ein,  der  ihn  fiir  die  hoheren  Schulen  empfiehlt,  mit  der  Begriin- 
dung,  dass  in  der  Religionsstunde  Lebensfragen  nicht  mit  der  wiinschens- 
werten  AusfUhrlichkeit  besprochen  werden  konnen. 

2   C 
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(12)  {ft)  Wird  in  den  Ihnen  bekannten  Lehranstalten  aaf  die  sittliche  Bildong 
ausdriioklich  Wen  gelegt?  {b)  Wird  dort  besonderer  Unterricht  in  irgend 
welchen  ethischen  Lehrgegenstanden  wie  GreHundheitspflege,  Massigkeit  oder 
'fierfreundlichkeit  erteilt  ?  (c)  Verfolgc  der  dortige  Lehrplan  die  ansgesprochene 
Absicht,  einen  oder  mehrere  tiehrgegenstande  ethischen  Zweoken  dienstbar  za 
maohen  7  {d)  Halten  Sie  es  im  besonderen  fiir  zuliissig  oder  erfoiderlioh  die 
Jugend  iiber  daB  Geschlechtsleben  des  Menschen  aufzakliiren  7 

Aus  alien  Antworten  geht  hervor^  dasg  das  Bestreben  sich  dauernd 
mehrt  den  gesamten  Unterricht,  im  besondem  den  Religions-,  Geschichts-, 
Litteratur-,Tumunterricht,u.8.w.,  so  charakterbildend  wiemoglich  zu  gestalten. 
£&  wird  betont,  dass  es  wUnschenswert  sei  die  intellektuelle  Bildung  im 
Interesse  der  ethischen  Beeinfliissung  zuriicktreten  zu  lassen.  In  mehreren 
Anworten  wird  von  der  Gefahr  des  Moralisierens,  die  ein  direkter  Moral- 
unterricht  in  sicht  birgt,  dringend  gewamt  und  betont,  dass  direkte  ethische 
Beeinflussung  nur  bei  passender  Gelegenheit  mit  Erfolg  angewendet  werden 
kann. 

Eine  geschlechtliche  Orientierung  innerhalb  der  Schule  wird  nur  von 
der  Hamburger  Lehrerschaft  als  dringend  notwendig  erachtet.  Sie  fordert 
allmahlige,  dem  Alter  angepaaste  Orientierung  iiber  die  Yorbereitung  zur 
Nachkommenschaft,  die  Befruchtung,  Entwicklung,  Geburt,  Aufsucht. 
Die  biologische  Orientierung  soil  in  der  Naturgeschichtsstunde,  die  ethische 
in  der  Religionsstunde  und  im  Moralunterricht  gegeben  werden.  Eine 
Grundforderung  fiir  diesen  Unterricht  ist  die  diesbezligliche  aorgfaltige 
Yorbereitung  der  Lehrerschaft  in  den  Seminaren.  Die  moisten  Lehrer  sind 
der  Meinung,  dass  eine  Einfiihrung  in  dtese  Frage  durch  Eltem  oder 
Hausartzte  geniige.  Fiir  die  hoheren  Schulen  werden  aufklarende  Vortnige 
kurz  vor  dem  Yerlassen  der  Schule  fiir  geniigend  gehalten. 

(13)  Inwieweit  fiihrt  nach  Ihrer  Meinnng  der  Unterricht  in  der  Burgerknnde  dazn, 
tuchtige  Biirger  heranzabilden  7 

(14)  Halten  Sie  es  fur  wichtig,  den  SchQlem  eine  klare  und  bestimmte  Anffaasung 
des  sittlichen  Lebens  beiznbringen  ?  Halten  Sie  zu  diesem  Zwecke  unmiuel- 
baren  Moralunterricht  als  onbedingt  notwendig  7 

Ein  schweizer  Lehrer  weist  darauf  hin,  dass  eine  sorgfaltige  Einfiihrung 
in  die  Biirgerkunde  in  einer  Republik  durchaus  gefordert  werden  muss,  um 
tUcbtige  verantwortungsvolle  Biirger  zu  erziehen.  Deutsche  Lehrer  vemeinen 
die  Notwendigkeit  dieses  Unterrichts ;  zum  TeiJ,  mit  der  B^rUndung,  da^s 
diese  Fragen  im  Geschicht-  und  Geographieunterricht  behandelt  werden 
mussen.  Allgemein  wird  angegeben,  dass  B'drgerkunde  nicht  vor  dem 
sechszehnten  Jahr  einsetzen  soil,  weil  vorher  kein  Interesse  dafiir 
vorhanden  ist. 

(15)  Was  halten  Sie  von  der  Behauptung,  dass  die  in  der  Schule  erworbenen  Oevohn- 
heiten  *  (Aufmerksamkeit,  FleisH,  Punktlichkeit,  Ordnungsliebe,  Hoflichkeit, 
u.tf.w.)  stets,  in  der  Kegel  oder  oft  zu  dauernden  Lebensgewohnheiten  werden 
und  so  die  Bittliche  Bildung  wesentlich  beeinflussen  7 

(16)  Was  halten  Sie  von  der  Behauptung,  dass  die  dorch  das  Studium  einnliier 
Wissensgebiete  (Mathematik,  Gescbichte.  Logik,  u.s.w.)  gewonnene  Denk-  and 
Empfindung^weise  stets,  in  der  Kegel  oder  oft  der  gesammten  Denk-  and 
Eropfindongsweise  dauernd  die  Kichtnng  weist  ? 

Im  Allgemeinen  wird  betont,  dass  alle  Schulgewohnheiten,  wie  Ordnnng, 
Hofllichkeit,  u.s.w.,  von  grosser  Bedeutung  fiir  das  spatere  Leben  sind ;  dass 
ferner  die  ethische  Beeinflussung  durch  den  wissenschaftlichen  Unterricht, 
der  eine  Veredelung  der  Gefiihlswelt  und  eine  Starkung  der  Willenakmft 
an8trebt,  gef<5rdert  wird.  Nur  drei  Antworten  geben  der  C^berzeugong 
Ausdruck,  dass  die  Schulgewohnheiten  wenig  Lebenswert  haben,  weil  die 
Oegenstromungen  des  Hauses  und  des  Lebens  libermaehtig  sind.  In  einer 
Antwort  wird  betont,  dass  die  ethische  Beeinflussung  die  grosste  Auancht 
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auf  Erfolg  hat,  die  sich  konkreter  Mittel  bedient,  wie,  z.B.,  Aiisbildung  in 
Handfertigkeit,  Gartenarbeit,  Spoi*t,  u.s.w. 

(17)  Welche  Bedeutang  fur  die  ethtsche  Erziehuog' •  der  Schtiler  messen  Sie  der 
Penonlichkeit  des  Direktors  nnd  der  Lehrer  bei  ? 

(18)  Olauben  Sie  (falls  Sie  den  in  (15)  and  (16)  aufKObtellten  Behaaptoiigen  nicht 
beitreten  konnen),  dass  es  sich  durch  die  Anwendang  eines  wohl  durohdachten 
Erziehongs-  and  Unterrichtsverfabrens  ermoglichen  liesse  (a)  die  in  der  Scbuie 
erworbenen  Gewohnheiten  nnd  (6)  die  darch  einzelne  Lehrfaoher  gewonnene 
beschiankte  Denk-  nnd  Empfindnngsweise  aof  daa  ganze  geistige  Leben  su 
ttbertragen  and  (c)  die  Pertionlichkeit  des  Lehrenden,  wenigstens  bis  zu  einem 
gewissen  Grade,  in  den  Seminarien  za  bilden  ? 

Die  Peraonlichkeit  der  Lehrer  und  des  Direktors  ist  ausschlaggebend  f  iir 
den  Geist  der  Anstalt.  t^bereinstimmung  aller  Lehrpersonen  in  alien 
wesentlichen  Erziehungsbestrebungen  der  Anstalt  ist  dringend  wiinschenswert 
und  Bedingung  des  erziehlichen  Erfolges.  Mannhaftigkeit  'der  Lehrer,  keio 
Hurrahgetue,  kein  Servilismus,  offene  wiirdige  Kritik,  auch  den  hoberen 
Gewalten  g^eniiber,  ist  erforderlich,  um  dezn  Lehrer  das  Vertrauen  und  die 
Achtung  der  SchUler  zu  sichern.  Der  Lehrer  soil  mehr  der  Berater  als  der 
Rlchter  seiner  Zoglinge  sein  ;  dringend  zu  empfehlen  ist,  dass  der  Lehrer  die 
Schiller  durch  mehrere  Klas6en  begleitet,  weil  eine  genaue  Kenntnis  der 
einzelnen  Schiller  die  padagogische  Beeinflussung  bedeuteud  begiinstigt. 
Interesse  fiir  die  personlichen  Angelegenheiten  der  Schiiler  ist  durchaus 
erforderlich.  Im  Unterricht  muss  jede  Fachsimpelei  vermieden  werden ;  Aus  • 
fluge  in  alle  Wissensgebiete  sind  wiinschenswert,  deshalb  muss  der  Lehrer 
liber  eine  tiichtige  Allgemeinbildung  verfiigen. 

In  einigen  Antworten  wird  hervorgehoben,  dass  in  den  Seminarien  eine 
griindliche  moralpadagogische  Bildung  gefordert  werden  miisse. 

(19)  Welohe  Bolle  spielt  das  Seminar  bei  der  ethischen  Erziehnngond  welohe  sollte  es 
splelen  7 

(20)  Jfirheischt  es  das  Bedttrfnis  der  sittllchen  Bildnfag,  dass  alle  Lehrer,  die  Yolks-, 
Mittelscfaul-  and  Hochschnllehrer,  Seminars  besntSien  7 

(21)  Ist  es  notwendig,  die  Lehramtskandidaten  in  der  Moralpadagogik  zu  anter- 
weisen? 

Hieriiber  sind  die  Meinungen  geteilt.  Etliche  sprechen  sich  fur  Seminar- 
bildung  aus,  weil  der  junge  Lehrer,  der  nur  Universitatsbildung  hat,  zu 
wenig  Yerstandnis  fur  die  praktischen  Forderungen  der  Schule  mitbringt. 
Andere  f  iirchten  durch  die  allgemeine  Forderung  seminarisdscher  Bildung  den 
scbablonenhaften  Charakter  der  Schulen  zu  fordem.  Allgemein  wird  gesagt, 
dass  die  heutige  Seminarbildung  durchaus  ungeniigend  ist  um  Yolkser- 
zieher  heranzubilden,  weil  sie  nur  darauf  ausgeht  Kenntnisse  zu  Ubermittelu 
und  keinen  geniigenden  Wert  darauf  legt  den  Charakter  zu  schulen.  Die  sitt- 
liche  Bildung  sollte  im  Vordergrund  des  Interesses  stehen.  Moralpadagogik  ist 
unerlasslich. 

(32)  Was  wird  auf  den  Ihnen  bekannten  technischen,  Handels-  und  Fortbildungs- 
schulen  fiir  die  etbische  Bildung  getan  nnd  was  sollte  dort  nach  Ihrer  Meinung 
hierfUrgetan  werden  ? 

In  den  Fortbildungsschulen  in  Deutschland  geschieht  beinahe  nichts,  denn 
die  sonntaglichen  Andachten  sind  nach  Meinung  aller  eingelaufenen  Antworten 
ohne  jede  bedeutende  erziehliche  Wirkung.  In  Oesterreich  und  der  Schweiz 
dasselbe  Bild.  Die  allgemeine  Forderung  geht  dahin,  gerade  in  den  Fortbil- 
dungsschulen die  sittliche  Beeinflussung  zu  verstarken,  einmal  weil  die  Jugeud 
im  Alter  von  14-16  Jahren  ausserordentlich  empfanglich  ist  und  dann  weil  in 
dieser  Zeit  die  schwersten  Yersuchuugen  an  die  Kinder  des  Yolkes  herau- 
treteu. 
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(23)  Was  geschieht  auf  den  Hochachulen  und  was  sollte  dort  geschehen,  um  den 
sittlichen  Charakter  der  Stndierenden  zu  heben  und  ihre  moralische  Einsicht  zu 
scharf en  ? 

Auch  hier  geschieht  nichts  Methodisches.  Eine  gewissenhafte  Anleitung 
durch  die  Professoren  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  sittlichen  Bildung  ware  unbedingt 
zu  fordern.  Kerschensteiner's  Werk  "  Die  staatsburgerliche  Erziehung  der 
deutschen  Jugend/*  konnte  hier  bahnbrechend  wirken.  Der  grosse  Feind 
der  ethischen  Bildung  auf  den  Hochschulen  ist  die  Standesmoral.  Die  Yer- 
bindungen  sollten  statt  dessen  den  Sinn  f  Ur  wahre  Ritterb'chkeit,  f  iir  Spar- 
samkeit,  Massigkeit,  fur  ein  tief eres  Verantwortlichkeitsgef uhl,  u.s.w.,  fordem 
und  pflegen  lernen.  Mehr  FUhlung  mit  dem  praktischen  Leben  und  besondera 
mit  sozialen  Interessen  ware  dringend  zu  wiinschen. 


KEPONSES  AU  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Ayant  re^u  trop  peu  de  ri^ponses  au  Questionnaire  fran9aisw  le  Comiw 
a  d6cid6  avec  regret  de  ne  pas  im primer  de  R^sum^  du  Questionnaire 
fran9aiB. 
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Summary  of  Printed  Papers 

I. 

nPHE  First  Session  will  open  at  the  University  of  London  on  Friday 
-■'      morning',  September  25th,  1908,  at  10.30. 

The  Presidential  Address  by  Professor  Sadler  g-ives  a  very  necessary 
and  helpful  explanation  of  the  prog-ramme  of  the  Congress.  This 
takes,  first,  the  ethical  influence  of  the  school  considered  as  a  com- 
munity ;  then  the  factors  which  make  up  this  community,  particularly 
the  character  of  the  teachers  and  the  moral  ideal  imparted  directly  or 
indirectly  in  schools  and  in  the  home  ;  and,  finally,  the  influence  of  daily 
life  and  of  heredity.  Professor  Sadler  asks,  in  conclusion,  how  far  is  it 
possible  for  our  public  elementary  schools,  which  train  the  vast  majority 
of  our  citizens  of  the  future,  to  furnish  for  their  pupils  the  precious, 
character-forming  influence  of  a  corporate  school-life?  Is  it  not  desirable 
that  the  classes  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  teachers  should  be  made 
smaller  ?  Can  a  teacher  individualise  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  pupils 
in  one  class  ?  Secondly,  is  it  not  important  that  the  teacher  should  be 
equipped  more  fully  than  is  often  now  the  case,  with  the  knowledge  needed 
for  the  task  of  guiding  conduct  and  of  endeavouring  to  impart  faith  in  a 
moral  ideal  ?  And  ought  not  the  period  of  the  teacher's  professional 
training-  to  be  extended,  in  order  that  the  course  of  preparation  may  thus 
be  deepened  without  risk  of  over-pressure  and  of  intellectual  congestion  ? 
Thirdly,  is  it  not  necessary  that  more  should  be  done  to  give  educa- 
tional help  and  guidance  to  young  people  during  the  years  of  adoles- 
cence ?  So  far  as  statistics  enable  us  to  judg-e,  not  more  than  one  out  of 
every  three  children  who  leave  the  elementary  schools  of  England  and 
Wales  at  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age  receives,  during  the  years 
which  follow,  any  kind  of  systematic  educational  care.  Far  too  great  a 
number  pass  out  of  the  range  of  all  good  educational  influence.  Far  too 
few  receive  the  reg^ular  training  which  might  help  in  quickening  an 
ideal  of  personal  and  civic  duty.  This  surely  is  a  problem  which  calls 
for  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  educators,  and  of  the  statesmen  to 
whom  is  committed  the  g^uidance  of  governmental  effort  in  national 
education. 

Professor  Adler,  of  New  York,  Professor  Foerster,  of  Berlin,  and  Pro- 
fessor Boutroux  deal  with  the  due  co-ordination  of  all  the  forms  of  ethical 
education. 

Professor  Adler  points  out  that  ethical  education  must  embrace 
human  conduct  in  all  its  branches.  Ethics  is  not  **  three-fourths  of 
conduct,"  or  any  other  fraction  of  conduct,  but  controls,  or  should 
control,  the  whole  of  conduct.  The  practice  of  singling  out  as  specially 
moral  the  virtues  of  social  intercourse — such  as  gentleness,  devotion  to 
the  happiness  of  others,  self-sacrifice,  etc. — is  misleading  in  the  extreme. 
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It  g'ives  colour  to  the  belief  that  the  moral  end  is  but  one  along*  with 
other  ends  of  life — such  as  the  ends  of  science,  of  art,  of  material  enrich- 
ment, of  pleasure,  etc.  But  ethical  science  is  the  science  of  the  sovereign 
end,  to  which  all  other  ends  are  means.  The  ethical  education  of  the 
young  cannot  be  planned  satisfactorily  until  a  scheme  of  ethical  educa- 
tion for  adults  has  been  elaborated.  The  ethical  principle,  indeed,  ever 
remains  the  same,  but  in  the  successive  periods  of  childhood,  adoles- 
cence, manhood,  and  womanhood  the  application  of  the  ethical  principle 
changes,  new  aspects  of  it  coming  into  view.  The  ethical  problems  of 
marriage  and  parenthood,  the  ethical  problems  of  the  apprentice,  the 
journeyman,  and  the  master  in  any  vocation,  the  ethical  problems  con- 
nected with  citizenship,  the  specific  duties  attaching  to  a  position  of 
command  and  authority,  the  ethical  problems  connected  with  retirement 
from  active  life,  in  old  age — all  these  emerge  in  a  certain  serial  sequence 
(though  the  different  terms  of  the  series  may  sometimes  come  earlier  and 
sometimes  later). 

Professor  Foerster  says  that,  according  to  modern  scientific 
experience,  men  possess  the  power  of  discovering  and  retaining  the 
interconnections  between  past  and  future,  and  thus  forming  a  lasting 
picture  of  the  interconnection  of  the  universe — a  picture  which  does  not, 
however,  remain  constant,  being  gradually  perfected  by  observation  of 
fresh  facts  and  by  creative  modifications.  Impressions  from  without 
incessantly  force  themselves  into  our  soul-world,  and  are  met  by  feelings, 
either  of  pleasure  or  pain,  which  follow  the  changing  stimuli  received 
from  without,  or  by  the  opposing  actions  of  the  enormous  accumulated 
force  of  the  world  within,  which  seeks  to  retain  its  independence  in  the 
face  of  sensations  and  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain.  The  ethical 
education  of  the  future  will  have  to  work  for  the  freedom  of  the  inner 
life,  its  independence  of  impulses  due  to  momentary  excitements. 
The  development  of  a  world  of  men  guided  by  intelligence  is  the  great 
synthesis  in  which  the  old  idea  of  a  world  guided  by  the  spirit  of  God 
merges  into  the  modern  idea  of  a  world  ruled  by  the  mind  of  man. 

Professor  Boutroux  urges  that  to  cultivate  in  children  and  in  adults 
the  qualities  of  character,  of  heart,  mind,  and  intelligence,  that  are  pre- 
scribed by  enlightened  reason,  with  explanations  of  why  they  are  so 
prescribed,  is  the  highest  task  the  educator  can  set  himself.  Moral 
notions  are  the  expression  of  the  true  life  of  individuals  and  of  societies, 
inspired  by  religious  belief,  ideal  aspirations,  and  noble  passions. 

II. 

Dr.  Gray,  of  Bradfield  College,  Berks,  explains  the  special  meaning 
attached  in  England  to  the  words  "  public  school  ** — a  boarding-school 
for  boys  of  the  upper  classes  who  are  intended  for  a  University  career. 
These  schools  are  based  on  a  mediaeval  monastic  system.  Boys  act,  think, 
and  talk,  as  members  of  these  semi-monastic  communities,  absolutely  dif- 
ferently from  what  would  be  the  case  in  their  own  homes.  There  is 
such  conformity  to  type  that  individuality  tends  to  become  extinguished, 
and  the  life  becomes  limited  by  a  narrow  horizon.  But  the  boys  learn 
the  power  of  self-government,  and  therefore  of  government  over 
others.  The  atmosphere  of  patriotism  in  which  they  live,  though 
narrow,  is  exceedingly  intense. 

Abbot  Gasquet  describes  Catholic  boarding-schools.  What  is  called 
"  modern  life  "  has  made  it  increasingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
heads  of  families  to  attend  to  the  duty  of  personally  seeing  after  the 
training  of  their  children.  The  foundations  of  religion  and  morals 
depend   almost   entirely  upon   definite   teaching   in   early   life.     In  the 
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boarding-schools,  prayers  at  regular  times,  attendance  at  daily  Mass  and 
at  the  public  services  of  the  Church,  and,  above  all,  the  habitual  use  of 
the  Sacraments,  assist  in  creating  a  general  atmosphere  which  seldom 
fails  to  produce  an  excellent  moral  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  young. 

The  Rev.  A.  A.  David  gives  results  of  experience  at  Clifton  College, 
a  boarding-school  in  a  suburb  of  Bristol,  to  which  day  boys  are  admitted. 
The  earliest  and  most  direct  channel  of  corporate  influence  in  an  English 
public  school  lies  through  the  ''house,"  with  its  associations,  charac- 
teristics, and  its  clear  and  continuous  call  for  loyalty  and  self-control. 
It  was  felt  that  if  this  form  of  common  life  could  be  extended  to  day  boys 
also,  beneficial  results  would  follow.  Accordingly,  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  school  was  divided  into  two  districts,  the  boys  resident  in  each 
being  grouped  as  one  "  house."  Each  "  house  "  ranks  as  a  unit  among 
other  houses.  Each  has  its  "  town  room."  Each  has  its  "  house  master," 
specialty  charged  with  the  duty  of  advising,  guiding,  and  befriending 
the  boys. 

Miss  Burstall,  of  Manchester,  speaks  of  high  schools  for  girls. 
Pupils  in  a  secondary  school  pass  in  their  years  there  through  the  years 
of  adolescence,  those  all-important  years  in  which  the  self-regarding 
child,  whose  only  duty  is  growth,  changes  into  the  youth  or  maiden  with 
duties  to  others  to  perform,  and  an  instinctive  desire  to  understand  more 
deeply  the  wonderful  world  opening  before  it,  and  to  enter  inlo  personal 
relations  with  its  fellows.  The  school  must  give  opportunities  for  these 
duties  to  others  as  well  as  for  intellectual  investigation  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge.  There  is,  therefore,  a  greater  degree  of  self- 
government  among  its  pupils  than  among  pupils  of  a  lower  social  grade 
who  would  leave  school  earlier. 

Mr.  Nicholls  describes  the  ethical  work  of  elementary  schools. 
Happily  a  great  change  for  the  better  is  being  effected  in  our  infants* 
schools,  and  the  old  dreary,  mechanical  discipline  is  disappearing.  The 
process  of  awakening  the  moral  perceptions  is  necessarily  slow,  hindered 
as  it  is  in  some  cases  by  imperfect  home  training,  but  still  more  by  the 
excessive  number  of  children  under  one  teacher.  The  time  now  devoted 
to  Biblical  chronology  and  genealogy  might  well  be  utilised  for  definite 
moral  teaching.  Similarly,  lessons  on  patriotism  and  international 
amity  arise  naturally  out  of  the  study  of  history.  The  question  of 
teaching  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  health  as  part  of  a  moral  code 
leads  to  some  practical  suggestions.  Moral  maxims  as  to  cleanliness 
are  of  little  value.  Education  authorities  must  teach  by  example  rather 
than  by  precept. 

Professor  Peabody,  of  Harvard  University,  brings  to  the  Congress 
the  greeting  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  of  America.  An 
unspiritualised  education  and  an  unintelligent  religion  have  been  almost 
equally  responsible  for  the  materialising,  commercialising,  and 
vulgarising  of  large  sections  of  American  life.  The  use  of  the  inductive 
method  in  ethics  is  promoted,  in  Harvard  University,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Social  Museum,  in  which  are  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  graphical  illustrations  of  social  progress,  so  that  the  student,  as 
in  a  museum  of  natural  history  or  of  art,  is  confronted  by  a  body  of 
facts  which  it  is  his  duty  to  analyse  and  explore.  If,  for  example,  he  is 
concerned — as  so  many  Englishmen  at  this  moment  are — with  the 
problem  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  he  finds  in  such  a  museum  a  complete 
exhibit  of  the  German  scheme,  and  is  in  a  position  to  observe  both  its 
scope  and  its  limitations. 

Dr.  Lietz  describes  the  working  of  the  Country  Homes  (Lafid-Ersie- 
hungsheimen)  founded  by  him  ten  years  ago  and  since  widely  copied. 
They  take  young  people  from  the  degenerating  life  of  crowded  towns. 
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and  bring-  them  into  fuller  life  amid  natural  surroundings,  relying  upon 
the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  rather  than  upon  hard-and-fast  rules 
and  methods. 

Moral  education  in  Russian  schools  is  described,  by  M.  de  Kovalevsky^ 
as  having  been  in  former  years  entirely  indirect  and  religious,  and  at 
length  unsatisfactory.  But  reform  began  in  1900,  and  commissions  have 
examined  the  methods  of  Germany,  with  its  discipline  of  iron,  and  of 
England,  with  its  strengthening  of  the  character  and  will.  The  Third 
Duma  has  now  to  work  out  a  full  scheme  of  moral  instruction  to  supple- 
ment religious  teaching. 

The  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school  is  recom- 
mended  by  Mr.  Russell,  of  the  King  Alfred  School,  Hampstead,  the 
Rev.  Cecil  Grant,  of  Harpenden,  Mr.  Badley,  of  Bedales  School,  and 
Herr  Trier,  of  Copenhag"en. 

Mr.  Russell  urges  that  school  should  offer  a  foretaste  of  real  life,  with 
it^  diversified  contact  of  individual  with  individual ;  but  the  daily  contact 
of  our  accepted  school  methods  is  an  unnatural,  one-sided  contact.  Sex- 
evil  (in  its  many  forms)  is  largely  the  result  of  sex-dishonour,  and  chronic 
sex-dishonour  is  largely  the  result  of  our  separate  schools.  And  yet,  but 
for  sex-dishonour,  there  would  never  probably  have  been  any  separate 
schools. 

Mr.  Grant  claims  that  the  discrepancy  which  exists  in  even  the  best 
schools  for  boys  (between  the  standard  one  actually  finds  and  the 
standard  that  a  knowledge  of  boy-nature  would  lead  one  to  expect)  totally 
disappears  in  an  equally  good  school  for  boys  and  girls  together.  The 
wisely  handled  boy  will  in  every  case  come  to  be,  and  continue  to  be^ 
pure,  scrupulously  honest,  and  with  an  unselfish  purpose  in  life ;  indeed, 
a  good  co-educational  boarding-school  may  be  fairly  confident  of  pro- 
ducing this  result  even  in  despite  of  adverse  home-surroundings. 

Mr.  Badley  says  that  co-education  will  not  change  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
but  it  will  help  to  produce  a  sounder  type  of  girl  and  boy — and  in  this» 
and  in  their  mutual  knowledge  and  sympathy  and  respect,  lie  at  once  the 
true  foundations  of  marriage  and  the  best  hope  of  the  future. 

Miss  Cleghorn,  of  Sheffield,  opposes  these  and  similar  arguments. 
The  senior  departments  of  co-educational  schools,  often  deplorably  larg«» 
are,  as  a  rule,  under  a  headmaster,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  exert 
that  influence  required  by  elder  girls  for  the  training  of  the  womanly 
qualities  and  the  development  of  the  womanly  character.  To  the  g-irl 
from  the  slum  home,  the  gentle,  refining,  humanising  influence  of  the 
good  woman  teacher  is  often  the  best  thing  in  life.  No  man  can  enter 
into  all  the  hopes,  fears,  aspirations,  and  little  vanities  of  the  girl  just 
beginning  to  feel  the  approach  of  womanhood. 

III. 

Professor  Starcke,  of  Copenhagen,  notes  that  children  entering  schoof 
are  gay  and  inquiring  if  they  have  got  good  health,  cross  and  inattentive 
if  they  have  bad.  These  two  classes  cannot  be  educated  on  similar  lines, 
nor  expected  to  attain  similar  standards  of  knowledge  or  goodness.  It 
suffices  if  they  leave  school  healthy  in  themselves  and  able  to  respect  the 
opinions  of  others. 

Mrs.  Bryant  defines  the  school  as  a  crowd  of  individual  children, 
sensitive,  intelligent,  self-willed,  which  is  converted  by  the  process  of 
school  government  into  a  community,  orderly,  progressive,  obedient, 
using  psychological  forces  in  the  children  themselves.  These  forces  are 
self-will  and  sociability,  the  negative  and  positive  sources  of  children's 
amenability  to  order.     There  is,  deep  in  human  nature,  a  welcome  for 
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the  order-keepiDg  officer,  the  schoolmaster  ;  and  always  the  strongest 
weapon  in  his  hand  is  the  primitive  instinct  for  order,  out  of  w^hich  obedi- 
ence, on  its  moral  side,  springs.  In  a  new  school  the  master  might  even 
build  up  the  law  in  modern  constitutional  fashion  by  consultation  with 
the  children,  reserving,  no  doubt,  an  effective  veto.  The  scope  of  the  law 
should  be  such  as  to  leave  ample  room  for  freely  initiated  action,  wrong 
as  well  as  right. 

Dr.  Haberlin,  of  Kreuzlingen,  urges  the  establishment  of  a  central 
office  for  publishing  a  journal  and  year-book  on  moral  pedagogy. 

Dr.  Andreae,  of  Kaiserslauten,  emphasises  the  supreme  ethical 
importance  of  sound  methods  of  instruction,  and  points  out  the 
deadening  effects  of  merely  mechanical  instruction  and  mechanical 
training. 

Primary  schools  are  discussed  by  M.  Poels,  with  reference  to  systems 
of  classification  of  scholars. 

Dr.  Thumser,  of  Vienna,  emphasises  the  necessity  that  the  school 
staff  should  set  to  the  scholars  a  good  example,  intellectually  and 
morally,  with  special  stress  on  the  personality  of  the  head  teacher. 

Sir  Arthur  Hort,  of  Harrow,  is  somewhat  disappointed  that  the 
sense  of  corporate  life  once  gained  in  a  miniature  society  does  not  more 
often  develop  into  patriotism  and  similar  virtues,  and  would  be  glad  to 
hear  suggestions  towards  the  solution  of  this  difficulty.  The  fault  does 
not  lie  in  anything  which  the  public  schools  do,  though  it  may  lie  in 
something  which  they  leave  undone.  No  abstract  or  theoretical  teaching 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship  can  replace  the  present  performance  in 
adolescence,  on  a  small  scale,  of  duties  identical  in  kind  with  those  which 
fall  to  the  adult  man. 

Madame  Landolphe,  of  Paris,  points  out  the  great  influence  wielded 
by  the  example  set  by  elder  scholars  in  a  school,  and  also  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  there  should  be  cordial  relations  between  all  the  members 
of  the  school  staff. 

Dr.  Miinch,  of  Berlin,  and  M.  Albert  Bayet,  of  Paris,  discuss  and 
condemn,  though  not  with  equal  emphasis,  punishments  and  rewards. 

M.  L^on  Latour  argues  that  their  use  cannot  be  discontinued  until 
teachers  are  held  in  better  estimation,  are  required  to  reach  higher 
standards  of  ability  and  attainment,  and  are  more  adequately  remu- 
nerated. 

M.  Dorison,  of  Dijon,  urges  the  importance  of  symbolic  commemora- 
tion of  the  ideal  yet  unattained. 

Dr.  Gadl,  of  Budapest,  points  out  that  among  the  various  moral 
factors  the  most  efficacious  are  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  the  kind  of 
pleasure  experienced  after  the  performance  of  some  good  deed.  Educa- 
tion must  develop  the  taste  for  these  pleasures. 

Mrs.  Ginever  protests  against  providing  children  with  too  elaborate 
and  too  stimulating  amusements. 

Literature  for  children  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Bray,  of  London,  Rektor 
Wolgast,  of  Hamburg,  and  Professor  Johannesson,  of  Berlin.  Children's 
books  should  present  the  real  and  the  ideal  together,  with  the  ideal 
world  supreme  over  brute  reality.  Great  classics  are  far  better  than 
specifically  mor^iYis^d  Jugendschrif ten.  The  open  sale  of  harmful  books 
should  be  legally  prohibited.  Indiscriminate  indulgence  in  reading  is 
a  growing  fault,  and  may  be  very  dangerous.  Younger  children  should 
not  read  outside  school  hours,  and  all  home-reading  should  be  regulated 
in  accordance  with  school  plans.  The  love  of  adventure  should  be  grati- 
fied by  long  rambles,  etc. 

Mr.  Shipham,  of  London,  advocates  formal  opening  of  school  work 
with  music,  hymns,  and  sometimes  prayer. 
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Miss  Sandfordy  of  Blackfriars,  describes  the  excellent  effect  of  nature- 
study  in  a  slum  school.  Pets  are  kept,  and  an  aquarium,  and  they  yield 
amusement  and  intellectual  and  moral  gain. 

IV. 

This  Session  is  devoted  to  moral  instruction  proper,  direct  or  indirect. 

Professor  Adams  points  out  the  conative  efficiency  of  ideas,  and  their 
continual  activity  within  the  consciousness.  They  are  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  mind-forces  which  the  educator  can  develop  and  guide. 

Professor  Belot,  of  Paris,  defines  true  morality  as  taking  a  direct 
interest  in  the  social  ends  prescribed,  so  that  motive  and  end 
correspond.  Motives  founded  on  unjustifiable  beliefs  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  avoided,  and  also  those  founded  on  extrinsic  sanctions,  as  fear  or 
vanity. 

Dr.  Kleinpeter,  of  Gmunden,  advocates  moral  instruction  through 
doing  rather  than  through  knowing. 

Dr.  Hay  ward,  of  London,  concludes  that,  with  regard  to  simple 
habits,  hygienic  or  other,  the  method  must  be  frankly  imperative,  which 
becomes  direct  instruction  when  the  habits  are  explained  and  justified. 
Religious  instruction  also  is  direct,  though  somewhat  unsystematic. 
The  relation  between  indirect  and  direct  moral  instruction  is  the  same  as 
that  between  "  nature-study  *'  and  science,  and  between  the  practical 
study  of  a  language  and  the  formal  study  of  its  grammar.  Similar 
difficulties  and  dangers  exist  in  all  three  cases,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
premature  introduction  of  the  second  factor. 

Mr.  Keatinge,  of  Oxford,  prefers  indirect  moral  instruction.     Ideas 
can  do  little  to  control  the  deep-seated  passions.     Truth  is  best  cultivated 
_in  connection  with  science.     But  social  duties  can  be  promoted  by  civic 
manuals,  and  here  ideas  are  most  operative. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson,  of  Cambridge,  believes  we  pitch  our  educa- 
tional standard  too  high  ;  we  drive  when  we  ought  to  be  guiding ;  we 
compel  when  we  ought  to  attract.  We  do  not  study  individual  taste 
enough  ;  we  tend  to  crush  personality,  and  call  the  process  "fortifying." 

The  moral  value  of  particular  school  subjects  is  analysed  by  twelve 
contributors. 

Professor  Adamson,  of  London,  thus  summarises  his  paper :  The 
humanist  "  subjects  "  are  peculiarly  the  studies  which  can  be  utilised  for 
moral  instruction.  Their  value  lies  in  the  fact  that,  beyond  their  own 
special  functions,  they  extend  and  magnify  the  human  intercourse  of  those 
who  study  them.  If,  however,  they  are  to  be  utilised,  it  must  be  in  most 
cases  through  the  agency  of  teachers  who  themselves  are  possessed  by 
the  humanist  spirit.  It  is  to  the  public  interest  that  a  competent  body  of 
teachers  of  this  kind  should  be  maintained  in  schools  of  every  grade  and 
type. 

Mr.  Spiller,  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  claims  that  all  lessons  on  all 
subjects  might  be  more  primarily  ethical  without  in  any  way  violating 
facts.  He  considers  that  the  facts  of  the  ethical  life  are  being  largely 
ignored,  although  they  are  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  of  life. 

Mr.  Sidgwick,  of  Oxford,  considers  that  in  science  and  mathematics 
there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  opening  for  moral  instruction.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  history  and  literature,  dealing  as  they  do  with  human 
character,  feelings,  actions,  passions,  and  their  consequences,  there  is 
much  larger  scope. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Gooch,  M.P.,  emphasises  the  moral  usefulness  of  studying 
history.     History,  conceived  as  a  record  of  civilisation,  a  knowledge  of 
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the  forces  that  have  made  the  world  what  it  is,  opens  doors  and  windows 
in  the  mind,  creates  an  horizon,  suggests  great  issues.  Though  intellec- 
tual interests  cannot  destroy  littleness  of  thought  and  conduct,  they 
actively  counterwork  it. 

Dr.  Schneller,  of  Kolozsvdr,  groups  the  whole  educational  scheme 
round  the  history  course. 

Miss  Alice  Woods,  of  London,  quotes  Dr.  Adler  that  our  educational 
aim  should  be  the  production  of ''  a  vigorous,  unique  personality  in  right 
relationship  to  other  personalities."  For  this  there  must  be  at 
least  four  essential  qualities — a  vivid  imagination,  a  wide  sympathy,  a 
sound  judgment,  and  constant  self-control.  It  is  just  these  four  qualities 
that  are  specially  fostered  by  the  right  teaching  of  English  literature. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Rowe,  of  London,  insists  on  the  high  moral  value  of 
manual  training.  A  child  engaged  in  making  an  object  it  wants  to  make, 
especially  if  he  needs  it  for  a  purpose  of  his  own,  is  undertaking  a 
sequence  of  logical  and  closely  connected  acts,  each  of  which  the  mind 
suggests,  accompanies,  judges  of,  and  finally  passes  sentence  upon  when 
complete  ;  and  this  is  will-training  of  a  high  order.  The  motive  power 
is  from  within — not  without. 

Canon  Glazebrook,  of  Ely,  asks  :  Where  can  the  teacher  find  a  text- 
book which  treats  different  stages  of  morality  as  connected  in  spite  of 
their  differences ;  which  recognises  unity  without  confusing  the  moral 
sense  ?  The  only  text-book  for  which  this  merit  can  be  claimed  is  the 
Bible.  There  alone  are  to  be  found  within  the  same  covers  examples, 
beautifully  simple  and  concrete,  of  the  preparatory  and  the  final  stages 
of  moral  principle.  For  the  Bible  is  the  record  of  the  way  in  which  one 
of  the  most  gifted  races  of  mankind  was  led  upward  from  a  very  low 
standard  of  conduct  to  the  highest.  It  presents  each  standard  in  turn 
as  absolute,  yet  it  implicitly  reconciles  them  by  ascribing  them  all  to  the 
same  authority. 

Dr.  Stanton  Coit  thinks  it  will  be  found  that  if,  in  the  hands  of  a 
teacher  who  believes  in  the  occurrence  of  events  not  naturally  caused, 
the  Bible  was  efficacious  in  producing  such  beliefs,  it  will  be  equally 
effective  in  the  contrary  direction  when  the  teacher's  object  is  to  instil  a 
belief  in  the  universality  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  For  the  Bible 
furnishes  in  its  stories  the  very  material  by  reasoning  critically  about 
which  men  have  been  led  to  reject  miracles  altogether. 

Miss  C.  von  Wyss,  of  London,  indicates  how  nature-study  can 
definitely  aid  moral  growth.  By  it  we  develop  the  habit  of  observing 
and  investigating  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  other  minds  in  the 
shape  of  teacher,  book,  or  picture,  and  of  stating  simply  the  fact  actually 
seen,  not  inferred.  Sympathetic  interest  in  animals  goes  towards 
altruistic  training.  Is  not  the  biological  approach  to  sexual  problems 
most  conducive  to  moral  chastity?  The  children  become  acquainted 
with  these  problems  in  a  simple,  natural  way,  and  regard  them  from  a 
purely  impersonal  point  of  view.  What  is  observed  and  openly  spoken 
of  as  pure  and  good  in  flowers,  what  holds  wherever  reproduction  is 
efficient,  will  surely  not  become  tainted  when  the  child-naturalist  grows  up. 

Dr.  Beauvisage,  of  Lyon,  elaborates  a  similar  argument. 

Miss  Ravenhill,  of  London,  explains  the  ethical  value  of  the  scientific 
teaching  of  domestic  arts.  It  is  found  to  foster  more  orderly  methods 
of  work  ;  a  better  sense  of  time  ;  patient  accuracy  in  details  ;  the  exercise 
of  more  foresight,  judgment,  self-control,  and  perseverance  ;  more 
alertness,  greater  resourcefulness,  an  appreciation  of  and  pride  in  manual 
skill.  In  how  many  households  does  the  absence  of  just  these  qualities 
spell  extravagance,  disorder,  ill-health,  and  unhappiness  !  The  sense  of 
responsibility  for  others,  and  especially  for  the  young  or  the  dependent, 
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is  usually  quickened,  and  a  powerful  incentive  is  given  to  form  higher 
ideals  of  living. 

V. — Section  A. 

Professor  Muirhead,  of  Birmingham,  examines  the  import  of  the  word 
"religion."  By  religion  nine  out  of  every  ten  people  mean  belief,  not 
only  in  the  unity  and  common  purpose  of  humanity,  but  in  the  unity  and 
purposefulness  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  More  particularly  for  Western 
nations  it  means  the  interpretation  of  this  belief  in  a  theistic  sense,  as 
implying  a  Supreme  Being  whose  mode  of  operation,  though  everywhere 
recognisable  to  the  eye  of  faith,  has  been  particularly  manifested  in  the 
history  and  inspired  writings  of  the  Jews,  and  more  particularly  still  in 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Our  question  is.  What 
value  for  morality  do  those  Who  share  these  ideas — broadly,  who  believe 
in  God — claim  for  them  ?  What  place  ought  the  teaching  of  them  to 
occupy  in  a  system  of  education  which  makes  the  formation  of  good 
character  a  central  object?  Positivism,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in 
humanity  the  embodiment  of  a  corporate  mind  and  will,  but  refuses  to 
recognise  any  relation  between  the  organism  of  humanity  and  the 
physical  environment  or  order  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  While  it  is  thus 
able  to  give  a  definite  direction  to  morality,  and  to  touch  it  with  a 
dignified,  albeit  a  pathetic,  note,  it  necessarily  fails  to  impart  into  it  the 
note  of  faith  in  the  ultimate  and  absolute  reality  of  the  spiritual  world, 
which  morality  is  the  attempt  to  establish. 

The  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton,  of  Eton,  maintains  that,  however  much  we 
may  persuade  ourselves  that  adult  spiritual  life  can  be  maintained  by  the 
abstract,  there  are  facts  in  child-  and  boy-nature,  patent,  admitted,  and 
obvious,  which  oppose  an  invincible  obstacle  to  our  ever  supposing  that 
the  training  of  the  young  can  proceed  successfully  on  a  barren  impersonal 
creed. 

Father  Maher,  S.J.,  urges  that  the  human  life  and  character  of 
Christ,  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel  story,  offer  us  in  definite  and  concrete 
form  the  most  attractive  and  potent,  as  well  as  incomparably  the  most 
perfect,  ethical  ideal  that  can  be  held  up  before  the  mind  of  the  young. 

The  Secretary  of  the  International  Union  of  Ethical  Societies  points  out 
that  it  must  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  certain  that  the  moral  training 
of  the  citizen-to-be  shall  be  efficient — that  is,  that  every  child,  no  matter 
what  the  philosophy  or  religion  of  its  parents  may  be,  shall  develop 
into  an  adult  who  will  be  self-respecting,  show  goodwill,  and  serve  the 
public  weal.  Only  on  one  condition  could  the  State  leave  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  the  young  to  the  Churches — ue.,  if  all  the  Churches  were  equally 
and  wholly  successful  in  the  moral  task  which  they  undertook. 

Canon  Wilson,  of  Worcester,  says  that  the  advocates  of  moral  educa- 
tion, as  apart  from  religious  education,  base  their  system  upon  a  certain 
view  of  ethics  and  of  human  nature  which  ignores,  if  it  does  not  repu- 
diate, the  point  of  view  of  the  religious  educationist.  The  relation, 
then,  is  that  religious  education  supplements  and  completes  moral  educa- 
tion, and  strengthens  its  sole  trustworthy  motive.  It  supplements, 
because  it  recognises  and  trains  powerful  human  faculties  which  the 
advocates  of  moral  education  neglect. 

M.  Buisson,  of  Paris,  explains  the  scheme  of  moral  and  civic  instruc- 
tion given  in  French  primary  schools  since  1882,  when  it  was  distinguished 
from  religious  instruction. 

M.  Moulet,  of  Lyon,  further  analyses  this  system,  pointing  out  that, 
although  not  dependent  on  any  special  creed,  it  remains  **  spiritualistic," 
by  inculcating  duties  towards  God  ;  and  he  claims  that  it  should  be 
completely  freed  from  every  hypothesis  of  religion  or  of  irreligion. 
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Mr.  Russell,  of  Hampstead,  describes  an  experiment  in  non-theo- 
logical moral  instruction ,  inspired  by  a  sense  of  human  fellowship,  of  the 
shame  of  living*  for  self,  and  where  the  appeal  to  the  children  has  been 
based  on  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  that  same  sense  in  them.  They  are 
Jed  to  work  steadfastly  in  the  teeth  of  odds,  to  hold  the  balance  between 
little  personal  issues  and  the  great  public  issues — above  all,  to  believe 
that  there  are  public  issues,  and  that,  being  in  the  world,  we  are  all  of  us 
responsible  to  the  extent  of  our  powers  for  what  becomes  of  the  world. 

The  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S. J.,  puts  the  Catholic  objection  to  secular  moral 
teaching  as  reliance  on  motives  that  are  too  feeble  for  all  but  the  noblest 
natures.  The  only  equitable  system  possible — indeed,  the  only  one  which 
can  escape  inflicting  downright  religious  persecution — is  one  which  pro- 
vides for  two  or  three  different  types  of  schools. 

Pralat  Tremp,  of  Switzerland,  welcomes  the  co-operation  of  religious 
and  independent  moral  instruction,  and  particularly  the  present  Congress 
as  a  valuable  factor  in  its  evolution. 

The  Rev.  M.  Joseph,  of  London,  claims  that,  given  the  need  of 
•  religion  as  an  element  of  moral  training,  the  Old  Testament  is  incom- 
parably the  best  text-book  that  can  be  used.  But  since,  in  form,  it  is 
anything  but  a  text-book,  it  must  be  handled  discreetly. 

Mrs.  Bryant  analyses  the  value  to  children  of  ideals  of  self-perfection 
and  of  social  morality.  Children,  like  adults,  differ  greatly  in  range  of 
susceptibility  to  each  of  these  appeals.  The  little  child  begins  to  learn 
goodness  by  experience  of  kindness  and  truth,  bravery  and  self-devotion, 
in  his  social  world.  It  is  a  humble  beginning,  but  it  is  very  real.  The 
whole  trend  of  Bible  history  points  to  inadequacy  of  moral  development 
as  the  chief  impediment  to  religion.  In  every  age  this  has  been  so, 
and  it  is  so  to-day. 

Section  B. 

In  "  The  Moral  Education  of  the  Blind  "  Herr  Simon  Heller  says 
that,  through  mistaken  humanity,  the  dream-life  of  the  blind  has  been 
unduly  fostered,  and  has  made  them,  if  poetic  figures,  also  the  children 
of  misery.  The  blind  should  be  won  away  from  the  mental  and  social 
isolation  to  which  they  are  too  often  condemned.  The  surest  way  to 
ensure  to  them  a  proper  idea  of  values,  upon  which  aH  morality  rests, 
the  proper  conception  of  things  in  their  relation  to  human  needs,  the 
right  moral  direction  of  thoughts,  will,  and  actions,  and  the  necessary 
interaction  of  the  subjective  and  objective  world,  is  to  fit  them  for  the 
exercise  of  a  profession.  This  will  increase  their  sense  of  their  own 
independence,  worth,  and  dignity,  and  give  them  the  necessary  ethical 
strenuousness.  The  instruction  and  education  of  the  blind,  more  than 
of  all  others,  should  be  based  on  truth  and  reality.  Knowledge  that  is 
based  on  sensation,  and  which  they  could  not  acquire,  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  fancy  they  possess. 

The  censorship  of  low-grade  literature  and  illustrations  is  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  James  Marchant,  who  says  that  the  evil  of  the  circulation  of 
pernicious  books  and  papers  is  growing.  The  Publishers*  Association, 
the  Newsagents'  Federation,  and  the  Postcard  Association  (now  being 
formed),  are  agencies  on  the  side  of  wholesome  literature. 

The  moral  treatment  of  the  young  criminal  is  considered  by  Professor 
Cesare  Lombroso,  who  says  that  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  honest 
— the  strengthening  of  their  bodies  by  gymnastics,  by  marching  and 
open-air  dancing — is  of  great  value,  whereas  the  idea  of  reforming  the 
criminal  by  mere  instruction  is  futile.  Those  children  in  primary  schools 
who  possess  the  known  marks  of  criminality  should  be  separated,  and 
efforts  made  to  strengthen  in  them  the  inhibitory  centres.     The  corrup- 
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tion,  violence,  and  intrigue  which  rule  the  political  wodd  give  criminals 
an  easier  access  to  power  in  politics  than  honest  men ;  and  if  Napoleon, 
Boulanger,  and  Crispi  had  never  been  educated,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  France  and  Italy.  The  base  of  our  education  needs  changing.  At 
present  the  admiration  of  beauty  and  of  force  leads  to  idleness,  insubor- 
dination, and  violence.  Special  schools  for  agricultural  work,  manual 
training,  schools  of  commerce  and  trades,  are  needed.  Children  should 
not  be  punished  too  severely,  since  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  a 
temporary  criminality  is  common.  Not  severe  anger  and  rigid  punish- 
ment, but  such  treatment  as  tends  to  show  clearly  the  consequences  of 
wrong  deeds,  is  to  be  recommended.  Punishments  of  an  exaggerated 
kind,  and  disproportionate  to  the  gravity  of  the  fault  and  the  age  of  the 
offender,  do  harm.  He  recommends  in  some  cases  the  placing  of  children 
with  foster-parents,  emigration  of  precocious  criminals,  and  homes  simi- 
lar to  those  founded  by  Dr.  Barnardo. 

VI. 

Professor  Mackenzie,  in  his  paper  on  "  Systematic  Moral  Teaching," 
commences  by  assuming  that  "  almost  all  are  agreed  that  the  inculcation 
of  moral  principles  in  the  minds  of  the  young  is,  in  some  form  or  other, 
desirable  and  important.''  He  first  deals  with  the  contention  that  moral 
instruction  cannot  be  properly  given  except  as  a  part  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. Broadly  speaking.  Professor  Mackenzie  holds  here  that,"  however 
true  it  may  be  that  morality  and  religion  have  their  common  root  in  the 
idealism  of  human  nature,  yet  it  is  possible  to  admire  heroism,  straig'ht- 
forwardness,  and  generosity,  and  abhor  selfishness  and  meanness,  with- 
out committing  oneself  to  any  view  on  those  ultimate  problems  of  the 
universe  and  human  life  on  which  thinking  men  are  so  sadly  divided." 
As  regards  the  question  as  between  direct  and  indirect  moral  instruction, 
while  fully  admitting  the  place  and  value  of  indirect  methods,  he  yet  holds 
that  "  the  advantage  gained  by  indirect  methods  must  be  pressed  home 
by  teaching  of  a  more  explicit  kind."  He  thinks  it  especially  important 
to  attempt  some  direct  teaching  oi  moral  principles — viz.,  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  school  life.  And  as  regards  the 
intervening  period  he  holds  that  indirect  lessons  "  would  lose  much  of 
their  efficacy  if  opportunity  were  not  taken  from  time  to  time  to  sum  up 
their  most  important  aspects  and  indicate  their  wider  bearings,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  special  circumstances  out  of  which  they  arose."  He 
concludes  that  there  are  no  objections  of  a  really  fatal  kind  to  the  syste- 
matic teaching  of  morals. 

Dr.  Niels  Bang  urges  a  direct,  systematic,  and  graduated  moral 
instruction,  which  he  thinks  "could  supplant  the  traditional  one."  He 
gives  pithy  illustrations  of  how  he  would  treat  such  subjects  as  iruihy 
mercy ^  justice y  and  self-command,  and  convey  at  the  same  time  a  love 
and  understanding  of  them  to  children.  He  concludes  by  asking  (as 
Professor  Mackenzie  asks  in  the  preceding  paper)  whether  the  teachers 
are  equal  to  the  task.  And  he  answers :  "  Of  course  not,  if  they  are 
not  educated  or  do  not  educate  themselves  for  that  purpose. " 

M.  P.  Hoffmann,  in  "The  Method  of  Moral  Instruction,"  argues  that, 
besides  indirect  moral  instruction,  direct  moral  instruction  is  also 
necessary.  Such  instruction  should  not  commence  before  a  child  has 
reached  the  age  of  ten.  The  instruction  should  be  concrete,  and  illustra- 
tions should  be  preferably  drawn  from  the  actual  life  of  the  child.  The 
emphasis  of  the  teacher  should  be  on  the  positive  virtues.  The  Socratic 
method  should  be  employed. 

Rektor  G.  Hoft  is  opposed  to  dogmatic  religious  instruction  as  the 
vehicle  for  moral  instruction  ;  such  teaching  is  not  in  conformity  with 
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our  modern  outlook.  Special  times  should  be  set  apart  for  moral  instruc- 
tion. It  should  stimulate  thought  in  an  ethical  direction,  exercise  the 
moral  judgment,  awaken  and  ennoble  the  conscience,  and  should 
strengthen  the  will  for  moral  action  and  relate  all  activity  to  the 
commonweal. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Gould,  in  his  paper,  "A  Central  Conception  for  Moral 
Instruction,"  says  that  the  central  idea  of  moral  education  should  be  that 
of  Service.  Service  is  defined  as  the  willing  gift  of  feeling,  thought,  and 
energ>'  in  the  spirit  of  friendship,  respect,  and  love.  Three  methods  are 
proposed — education  (i)  through  the  feelings,  (2)  by  means  of  aesthetic 
imagery,  (3)  by  analysis.  The  teacher's  test  should  be  :  "  Have  I  made 
the  children  feel  that  the  highest  end  of  their  school  discipline  is  to 
render  them  effective  servants  of  family,  country,  and  humanity  ?  " 

Dr.  Foerster  calls  attention  to  what  he  considers  the  chief  defects,  so 
far,  of  moral  instruction.  He  finds  that  the  principles  most  generally  recog- 
nised as  regards  other  subjects  of  instruction  are  here  disregarded — 
such  as,  From  the  Simple  to  the  Complex,  From  the  Known  to  the 
Unknown  ;  and  that  appeal  is  not  made  to  the  actual  experience  of  the 
child.  We  must  start,  not  from  the  precept,  but  from  the  child. 
Examples  of  methods  are  given.  The  child  should  be  shown  the  actual 
workings  out  of  anger,  envy,  lying,  etc.,  in  their  ordinary  human  rela- 
tions and  in  his  own  soul.  Not  only  the  intellectual  distinctions  between 
good  and  evil,  but  motive-power  towards  good,  should  also  be  supplied 
by  the  teacher. 

Three  methods  of  direct  moral  instruction  are  illustrated,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Waldegrave  says,  by  those  adopted  respectively,  in  their  books,  by  M. 
Jules  Payot,  Mr.  W.  L.  Sheldon,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Gould.  These  methods 
may  be  described  as — (i)  the  lecture  method  :  straightforward  statement 
and  counsel,  (2)  the  Socratic  method  :  question  and  answer,  and  (3)  the 
dramatic  method :  use  of  stories  and  other  illustrative  material.  The 
qualities  and  defects  of  each  of  these  methods,  taken  separately,  are 
considered,  and  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  a  combination  of  the 
three  is  required. 

Dr.  Rudolph  Penzig  has  for  his  subject  "Content  and  Method  of  Moral 
Instruction."  In  the  formation  of  moral  judgments  intellect,  feeling, 
and  will  all  have  their  place.  Teleological  considerations  are  not  in  place 
in  moral  instruction,  and  if  they  should  be  necessitated  the  teacher 
should  be  careful  not  to  favour  or  otherwise  any  particular  religious  or 
philosophical  standpoint.  There  should  be  respect  for  authority,  but 
not  slavish  obedience.  The  best  form  of  this  instruction  is  that  of  a 
familiar  talk  between  teacher  and  children.  Moral  Instruction  Syllabuses, 
etc. ,  are  necessary  for  the  teacher,  but  should  in  no  case  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils. 

Professor  Millicent  Mackenzie  treats  of  "  The  Training  of  Teachers 
in  Relation  to  Moral  Instruction."  The  provision  and  proper  equipment 
of  teachers  capable  of  giving  effective  moral  instruction  is  the  most 
pressing  and  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem  of  moral  instruction. 
Lectures  on  methods  of  moral  instruction  should  be  given  in  Training 
Colleges,  and  "  opportunities  should  also  be  given  in  the  college  demon- 
stration school  for  observing  the  various  direct  and  indirect  ways  in 
which  the  moral  education  of  the  children  is  carried  on."  From  the  first, 
moral  instruction  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  by  preparation, 
natural  taste,  and  enthusiasm,  are  fitted  to  make  such  teaching  effec- 
tive. 

M.  Maurice  Roger  gives  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  Moral  Instruc- 
tion into  the  French  Secondary  Schools  in  1902.  This  introduction  was 
not  attended  by  the  violent  opposition  that  was  directed  against  the 
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introduction  of  moral  instruction  into  the  French  primary  schools  in 
1882.     The  instruction  is  on  a  purely  "  lay  "  basis. 

Professor  Francesco  Orestano  gives  a  sketch  of  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  Moral  and  Civic  Instruction  into  Italian  Elementary  Schools 
since  1877.  Moral  and  Civic  Instruction  is  also  prescribed  for  evening 
and  holiday  continuation  schools  and  for  schools  for  adult  illiterates. 

Professor  Peter  Gunzinger  gives  an  account  of  moral  instruction  as 
given  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  Canton  of  Solothurn.  For  this 
instruction  the  Education  Authority  is  responsible,  the  teachers  are 
duly  trained  to  give  it,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  it.  The  instruc- 
tion is  systematic  and  graduated.  The  ordinary  reading-books  are 
adapted  for  moral  instruction  purposes. 

M.  L'Abb^  Degavre  describes  a  two  years*  ethical  course.  Concrete 
examples  of  the  instruction  are  given.  Parents  express  themselves  as 
being  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  course,  and  agree  with  the  teachers 
that  the  children  become  more  serious,  develop  in  character,  and  learn 
to  be  strenuous  in  well-doing. 

Miss  Florence  H.  Ellis,  in  giving  an  account  of  her  school,  says  that 
a  "thought  "is  chosen  each  week,  and  every  subject  of  instruction  is 
connected,  so  far  as  possible,  with  this  "thought."  Such  "thoughts" 
are  chosen  as  self-control,  honour,  courcige,  ideals,  harmony,  etc.  Art 
and  poetry  are  much  utilised  in  this  school.  Each  class-room  has  a 
picture  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  its  symbolical  ethical  signifi- 
cance is  brought  home  to  the  children. 

The  William  Ellis  School  in  London,  Mr.  Edward  B.  Cumberland 
says,  is  a  public  secondary  school  for  boys  with  a  curriculum  planned 
for  an  eight  years'  course.  Most  of  the  boys  leave  at  fifteen,  after  a  six 
years'  course.  Conduct  teaching  i*s  given  in  every  year  of  the  course. 
Wherever  possible  the  lessons  take  the  form  of  the  reading  aloud  by  the 
teacher  of  extracts  from  well-known  writers,  followed  by  question  and 
answer. 

VII. 

The  Seventh  Session,  dealing  with  "  The  Relation  of  Moral  Education 
to  Education  under  Other  Aspects,"  opens  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  Cloudesley 
Brereton  on  "  Certain  Underlying  Ideals  of  Moral  Education,"  which  urges 
that,  at  some  time  or  other  (at  what  age  is  a  matter  of  controversy),  the 
idea  of  system  should  be  introduced  into  moral  teaching.  There  should 
be  a  gradual  revelation  of  underlying  ideals  of  conduct,  which  act,  not 
as  mere  logical  sanctions,  but  as  spiritual  incentives  to  action.  There 
are  too  many  codes  to-day,  and  they  could  be  well  brought  under  the  heads 
of  personal,  family,  social,  civic,  and  humanitarian  ;  and  the  ideal  of  each 
of  these  relationships  must  be  dominated  by  the  idea  that  rights  involve 
duties. 

M.  A.  Genonceaux,  Chief  Inspector  of  Primary  Instruction  in  Belgium, 
insists  that  the  recreation  of  the  healthy  child,  in  the  playground,  should 
be  unregulated,  and  that  children  who  do  not  join  in  play  should  be 
medically  inspected  ;  they  are  commonly  ill,  and  need  special  attention  ; 
and  the  healthy  child  will  be  noisy  after  the  restraint  of  school.  M. 
Genonceaux  closely  examines  the  important  effects  of  the  physical  life  on 
moral  education. 

The  "  Moral  Effects  of  Physical  Training  "  are  dealt  with  by  Col.  G.  M. 
Onslow  and  Mr.  Eugene  Sully,  who  point  out  that  by  physical  training 
they  do  not  mean  games  and  athletics,  but  drill  and  exercises.  The 
important  moral  difference  between  games,  athletics,  and  physical 
exercises  is  that  the  stimulus  to  the  former  comes  from  without,  and  to 
the  latter  from  within. 
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M.  Marcel  Braunschvig  elaborates  the  point  that  art  should  not  be 
ag-ainst  morality,  but  should  also  not  be  subordinated  to  it. 

Mr.  William  Jolly  (Emeritus  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools),  who  writes 
on  "The  Relation  between  i^sthetic  and  Moral  Education,"  holds  that 
moral  training  cannot  reach  its  full  fruition  without  aesthetic  training. 
Teachers  should  draw  the  children's  attention  to  the  element  of  beauty 
exemplified  in  the  decoration  of  the  school. 

"  The  Relationship  between  Moral  and  i^sthetic  Culture  "  is  dealt  with 
by  Herr  Schulrat  Schuz.  He  says  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  of  re- 
action in  education  against  excessive  intellectual  training  attended  by  con- 
sequent lack  of  power  to  appreciate  beauty.  However,  there  are  dangers 
in  this  reaction — weakening  of  the  reasoning  powers,  confusion  of 
aesthetic  freedom  and  licence,  development  of  egoism  as  opposed  to 
moral  personality.  Hence  the  necessity  for  an  ethical  basis  for  character- 
building.  Every  .opportunity  should  be  given  for  the  spontaneous  play 
of  the  child's  imagination. 

M.  Gabriel  S^ailles  says  that  the  child  must  be  led  actually  to  experi- 
ence whatever  will  lead  to  the  reproduction  in  him  of  those  experiences 
which  are  implanted  in  him.  Mere  verbal  instruction,  apart  from  expe- 
rience, is  useless.  No  attempt  must  be  made  to  deceive  the  child  ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  though  morality  is,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  utility,  judicious  and  wise,  the  moral  law  is  not  a  physical  law,  ruling 
events  and  necessarily  uniting  virtue  and  success.  The  children  of  the 
poor  have  often  such  experience  of  life  that  moral  instruction  may  seem 
like  fairy  tales,  but  less  amusing.  It  should  train  the  judgment,  and  in 
this  way  assist  the  formation  of  devoted  citizens. 

In  his  paper  on  "The  Relation  between  Moral  and  Intellectual  Educa- 
tion "  Dr.  T.  Percy  Nunn  maintains  that  this  problem  cannot  be  properly 
attacked  until  we  arrive  at  an  adequate  theory  of  the  curriculum,  based 
on  true  psychological  principles.  Conation — the  direction  of  activity 
to  an  end — is  regarded  as  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  human 
behaviour.  Adult  conduct,  sustained  by  strong  and  clearly-defined 
sentiments,  and  guided  by  knowledge,  is  the  terminal  stage  of  a  process 
conceivable  as  a  systematisation  of  conative  processes  developed  from 
an  instinctive  basis. 

M.  Theodore  Daumers  says  that  education  should  produce  energy  of 
character  and  generosity  of  feeling,  and  should  ultimately  teach  how  to 
think  and  act  in  harmony  with  the  highest  needs  of  society. 

Bishop  Proh^szka  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  educational  influence 
of  home  and  school  should  be  in  perfect  harmony.  They  must  agree  in 
placing  ethical  motives  in  the  foreground.  The  school  is  better  able  to 
impart  knowledge  and  impart  right  thoughts  concerning  a  wise  and  good 
life,  while  the  home,  where  the  child  walks  the  path  of  actual  life, 
supplies  opportunities  for  their  practice. 

M.  Paul  de  Vuyst  says  the  school  cannot  suffice  for  teaching  the 
practice  of  morality.  It  is  parents  who  should  know  the  qualities  likely 
to  be  inherited  by  their  children,  who  can  best  observe  their  peculiarities, 
and  who  can  control  the  moral  region  which  is  governed  by  physical 
considerations  (the  dwelling,  clothing,  food,  etc.). 

M.  Paul  Crouzet  says  that  children  must  not  be  transformed  into  mere 
copyists  by  the  laying  down  of  so  many  rules  and  examples  that  natural 
inclinations  are  quite  crushed.  Family  life  tends  to  be  narrowing  and 
to  lay  excessive  stress  on  prudence,  inculcating  a  life  of  tranquillity  and 
self-preservation  rather  than  of  intensity  and  of  public  utility.  Large 
classes,  with  their  excessive  regulations,  destroy  the  initiative  of  the 
scholars.  Children  may  be  made  freer  by  leaving  them  to  choose  their 
own  books,  inducing  them  to  learn  by  experiment  instead  of  by  dog- 
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matic  instruction,  by  the  teachings  of  languages  by  voyages,  interchange 
of  children,  and  so  forth. 

M.  Ferdinand  Gache  states  that  in  France  the  college,  public  and 
private,  has  for  a  century  injured  the  family  and  the  inner  life,  and  thus  done 
moral  harm  by — {a)  the  youthful  age  at  which  children  have  been  sent 
to   boarding-schools   and    other    schools;    (b)    its   isolated   school-life; 

(c)  being  of  monastic  origin,  it  has  taught  contempt  for  many  activities; 

(d)  it  has  imposed  an  external  morality  by  discipline.  Counteracting 
this,  the  influence  of  certain  masters  has  been  good  ;  and  in  religious 
establishments  there  has  been  a  mysticism  which,  though  relaxing,  was 
very  pure.  The  author  makes  various  recommendations,  such  as  the 
association  of  the  families  of  scholars  with  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  scholars  in  the  material  life  of  the  college  (making 
beds,  etc.)  to  counteract  undesirable  influences  mentioned. 

Miss  Charlotte  M.  Mason  says  that  children  should  get  their  know- 
ledge out  of  books.  The  books  should  be  mostly  of  a  sort  that  could  be 
read  with  interest  at  any  age.  Therefore,  they  should  be  such  that 
parents  may  read  them  also  and  discuss  them  with  animation. 

VIII. 

The  Eighth  Session  deals  with  "  Moral  Education  under  Varying  Con- 
ditions of  Age  and  Opportunity." 

M.  Brodin,  of  La  Haye,  sums  up  that  a  good  system  of  moral 
education,  embracing  a  universal  ideal,  is  a  twofold  blessing :  to  the 
teacher  and  to  the  taught. 

Frau  Klara  Richter,  of  Berlin,  and  Miss  E.  R.  Murray,  of  London, 
would  use  Kindergartens  to  teach  daily  duties,  to  present  social  ideals, 
and  help  children  to  realise  human  relationships. 

M.  Klompers  describes  the  moral  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  Belgium  ;  M.  F.  Rauh,  that  in  French  girls*  colleges  ;  and  M.  van 
Overbergh,  the  highly  elaborated  system  in  the  universities  of  Belgium. 

Miss  Constance  Jones,  of  Cambridge,  would  wish  that  more  of  the 
best  students  should  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  moral  sciences; 
and  recommends  public  lectures  on  practical  ethics,  politics,  and  the 
duties  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Millington  outlines  the  examinations  on  Ethics  at  London 
University.  Education  and  pedagog}'  are  now  being  fostered  by  special 
examinations  and  diplomas  for  teachers.  Formal  ethical  knowledge  is 
required  only  in  the  philosophical  subdivision  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts 
and  Theology,  being  ignored  in  all  the  remaining  Faculties,  even  in  that 
of  Law,  which  might  itself  fitly  be  described  as  an  authoritative  response 
to  ethical  needs.  There  are  signs  of  improvement,  and  abstract  theories 
are  being  replaced  by  definite  sociological  inquiries. 

The  residential  traiJiing  college  for  men  receives  a  suggestive  appre- 
ciation by  Mr.  Burrell. 

The  Rev.  F.  van  Caenegem,  Director  of  the  Superior  Commercial 
School  of  Mons,  urges  that  technical  instruction  has  special  need  of 
enlightened  moral  views. 

Dr.  Czettler,  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Veterinary  High  School,  pro- 
pounds a  valid  basis  for  socio-ethicat  principles  in  technical  schools. 
That  part  of  moral  conceptions  which  we  call  social  ethics  is  not  mere 
sentiment,  but  is  also  the  complement  of  acquired  knowledge.  Social 
institutes  should  be  established  in  schools  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
business  honesty,  honour,  and  trustworthiness. 

Herr  Immanuel  Lewy,  of  Charlottenburg,  gives  a  theoretical  abstract 
of  what  he  calls   "  Berufsethik."      Scholars   in    their  last  school  years 
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should  learn  the  outlines  of  the  great  industrial  methods,  and  the  special 
needs  of  trades  and  professions. 

Dr.  Paton  speaks  upon  "Continuation  Schools,"  basing  his  argu- 
ments in  part  upon  a  recent  work  of  the  well-known  American  psycholo- 
gist Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  Adolescence:  Its  Psychology  and  Relation  to 
Crime,  Religion,  and  Education,  There  are  two  chief  dangers  that 
menace  our  youth:  (i)  the  workshop,  (2)  the  street.  The  training 
given  in  our  continuation  schools  should  be  extended  and  fitted  to 
lessen  these  dangers,  to  protect  our  youth  from  them,  and  to  give 
them  such  healthful  discipline  as  will  enable  them  either  to  avoid  dangers 
or  to  confront  and  subdue  them.  For  this  purpose  the  continuation 
school  must  be  moulded  by  four  classes  of  considerations  :  (i)  hygienic, 
{2)  ethical,  (3)  recreative,  (4)  practical. 

Herr  Haese,  headmaster  of  a  great  continuation  school  at  Charlotten- 
burg,  emphasises  the  influence  of  economic  conditions  on  the  work. 

Miss  Hughes,  of  the  Glamorgan  Education  Committee,  urges  that  a 
satisfactory  system  of  continuation  schools  is  our  greatest  educational 
need,  and  particularly  regrets  that  the  social  and  ethical  side  has  remained 
undeveloped. 

Section  D. 

The  authors  of  the  series  of  papers  on  "  Biology  and  Moral  Education  " 
seem  in  agreement  that  a  knowledge  of  the  biological  and  physio- 
logical facts  that  govern  human  development  is  indispensable  to  the 
educator,  whose  concern  is  not  merely  the  manufacture  of  an  intellectual 
or  physically  excellent  individual,  but  the  production  of  a  complete 
human  being,  self-governing  and  socialised.  For  this  end  the  evolution 
of  a  perfected  moral  character  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  educators, 
whose  success,  it  is  here  asserted,  largely  depends  on  an  understanding 
of  the  laws  of  heredity  and  of  the  biological  development  of  each  phase 
of  the  child's  life. 

Dr.  Querton,  whose  contribution  opens  this  section,  complains  that 
this  special  knowledge  of  biological  facts — so  indispensable  to  the  educator 
— has  not  adequate  place  provided  for  it  in  the  syllabuses  of  Training 
Schools,  and  notes  that  even  students  of  medicine  are  prepared  in  the 
schools  for  a  future  careful  observation  of  pathological  cases,  rather  than 
for  the  study  of  methods  applicable  to  the  normal  development  of  the 
child.  He  suggests  that  "pedotechnics,"  by  which  term  he  designates 
the  science  of  the  ensemble  of  methods  employed  in  education,  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  necessary  study  for  school-teacher  and  parent,  and  pleads 
for  a  co-operation  between  methods  employed  in  school  and  home. 
Parents,  at  present,  he  points  out,  are  usually  guided  in  their  educational 
system  solely  by  current  prejudices  or  traditional  conceptions,  and  thus 
educational  errors  are  made  which  would  be  obviated  by  a  more  precise 
knowledge  of  human  physiology. 

Mr.  H.  Thiselton  Mark,  in  his  paper  "The  Child's  Congenital 
Qualifications  for  Right  Behaviour,"  also  emphasises  the  necessity  for 
the  teacher's  deeper  knowledge  of  biological  facts  ;  for,  as  he  points  out, 
each  child  is  born  with  certain  congenital  predispositions  to  behaviour 
which  the  educator  can  guide,  or  even  transform.  Instincts  which  are 
partly  altruistic  and  partly  self-conserving — such  as  anger,  "  the  organic 
aversion  from  what  is  strange,"  the  self-conscious  instincts  of  fear,  and 
"  self-feeling  " — are,  for  example,  capable  of  moral  direction  ;  and  so  are 
certain  instinctive  attitudes,  such  as  the  child's  behaviour  in  general, 
his  rationalising  interest,  and  his  constant  interest  in  the  rdle  he  himself 
is  playing  in  his  little  world.  Mr.  Mark  impresses  on  his  readers  the 
fact  that  guidance  of  his  behaviour,  "  with  full  reference  to  his  instinctive 
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tendencies,  is  the  child's  biological  birthright,"  and,  therefore,  "  nurture 
needs  to  track  out  nature  before  it  sets  to  work." 

In  **The  Unfolding  of  Character  from  the  Biological  Point  of  View** 
Miss  Hoskyns-Abrahall  shows  that  in  each  phase  of  a  child*s  life  there  is 
a  sub-conscious  preparation  going  on  for  the  succeeding  conscious  stage, 
and  that  the  ideas  and  general  outlook  characteristic  of  each  conscious 
stage  are  determined  by  experiences  acquired  in  the  antecedent  sub- 
conscious stage.  It  behoves  educationists,  therefore,  to  be  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  foresight  in  education.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  cope  with 
problems  as  they  are,  she  remarks  ;  "  we  must  forestall  them."  She 
indicates  the  various  stages  of  the  child*s  development,  and  the  corres- 
ponding training  she  deems  advisable  at  each  stage.  She  also 
emphasises  the  importance  of  instruction  at  the  adolescent  stage  as  to 
reproduction  and  the  meaning  of  sex. 

Mr.  Drummond,  in  "  The  Stages  of  Moral  Development  in  Childhood 
and  Adolescence,"  advances  his  ideas  on  the  successive  phases  of  the 
child's  growth  only  after  indication  of  the  besetting  difficulties  of  such  a 
scheme  of  division.  Still,  he  has  found  it  possible  to  indicate  a  few 
characteristics  of  successive  stages  of  growth,  which  he  groups  round 
the  periods  of  infancy,  early  childhood,  later  childhood,  early  adolescence, 
and  later  adolescence. 

Dr.  Maurice  de  Fleury,  in  "  Psychologie  Morale  de  FEnfance,"  lays 
stress  on  his  conviction  that  moral  development  is  more  a  question  of 
training  than  of  heredity,  and  thus  education  plays  a  greater  part  in  the 
evolution  of  a  moral  individual  than  is  generally  supposed.  A  table 
at  the  close  of  his  paper  summarises  his  remarks,  setting  forth  his  con- 
clusions as  to  the  psychological  elements  which  present  themselves  at 
the  different  stages  of  the  child's  development,  the  education  suggested 
during  each  of  these  phases,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  training  proposed. 

In  "  Eugenics  and  Moral  Education  "  Dr.  J.  W.  Slaughter  shows 
how  moral  education  "stands  close  to  heredity,"  and  that,  as  "the 
normal  of  any  hereditary  quality  may  be  varied  within  limits  by  regi- 
men," moral  education  "  should  frankly  recognise  its  place  as  that  of 
understanding  and  directing  the  motives  of  conduct."  He  suggests 
that  the  issue  of  the  new  moral  education  "  will  be  a  change  in  religious 
and  legal  control,  in  public  opinion,  and  in  personal  morality,  of  such  a 
character  that  the  act  of  parenthood  will  be  regarded  as  the  most  respon- 
sible in  life." 

Dr.  Stephani  shows  the  relationship  between  moral  character  and 
physical  well-being  'in  his  paper  "  Moral  Education  from  the  Medical 
and  Hygienic  Standpoints,"  and  maintains  that  the  full  development 
of  the  ethical  qualities  in  will  and  feeling  largely  affects  the  health  oi 
the  individual,  and  also  aids  him  in  his  life-struggle  against  disease  and 
bodily  weakness. 

In  "  Environment  and  Moral  Development "  Miss  Charlotte  de  Geocze 
illustrates  the  important  part  played  by  "  surroundings "  in  the  moral 
development  of  the  child.  She  dwells  on  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
various  social  agents — the  Family,  the  School,  Social  Life,  the  prevailing 
National  Spirit,  Class- War,  etc.  She  pleads  for  the  creation  of  social 
institutions  to  "  remedy  the  moral  damage  wrought  in  the  child's  soul 
by  the  sins  of  society,"  but  suggests  also  many  practical  methods  that 
might  be  employed  pending  the  establishment  of  such  institutions. 
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HISTORICAL 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  First  International  Moral  Education 
Congress  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  decade  the 
interest  in  moral  education  has  grown  on  all  sides.  In  1905  a  new 
Italian  Education  Code  was  published,  laying  the  utmost  stress  on 
moral  education  and  making  detailed  regulations  with  regard  to  moral 
instruction.  In  the  following  year  a  new  Hungarian  Education  Code 
was  issued,  which  is  even  more  emphatic  and  detailed  in  its  references 
to  moral  education.  In  1905  a  new  Austrian  Education  Code  came  to 
light,  containing  a  large  number  of  references  to  moral  education.  In 
Portugal  an  excellent  manual  of  Moral  Instruction  for  Primary  Schools, 
as  distinct  from  Religious  Instruction,  was  officially  published  in  1906, 
and  approved  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lisbon  (Compendio  de  Moral  e 
Doutrina  Christa^  by  Conego  Manuel  Anaguim,  Lisbon ;  Livraria 
Ferreira).  In  the  United  States  schemes  of  moral  instruction  have 
been  elaborated  in  many  places.  In  Germany  the  most  recent  Reading 
Books  for  Elementary  Schools  contain  abundance  of-  ethical  matter. 
In  Switzerland  several  Cantons  have  taken  distinct  steps  in  the  direction 
of  drawing  up  Moral  Instruction  Programmes.  In  Belgium  excellent 
Moral  Instruction  Syllabuses  for  Primary  Schools  and  for  Training 
Colleges  exist.  In  France  and  Japan,  where  moral  instruction  has 
already  been  introduced,  the  subject  is  being  studied  with  redoubled 
interest.  In  Russia  the  authorities  are  turning  their  attention  to  this 
subject.  And,  finally,  in  England  the  Code  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  1906  stated  that  "  Moral  instruction  should  form  an  important  part 
of  every  school  curriculum."^  It  is,  therefore,  not  astonishing  that 
twenty-one  Governments  were  represented,  and  that  nearly  thirty 
Governments  assisted  the  Congress  in  one  way  or  another.  However, 
it  is  not  only  the  official  world  that  has  been  of  late  years  anxious 
about  the  subject  with  which  the  Congress  dealt.  Educationists 
generally  have  laid  increasing  emphasis  on  the  moral  factor  in 
education,  while  serious  men  in  every  walk  of  life  have  come  more 
and  more  to  feel  that  the  training  of  the  intellect  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  development  of  character  if  the  school  is  to  serve 
effectively  the  nation  and  humanity.  This  movement  for  moral 
education  has   had   an    ardent    champion    in    the    Ethical     Movement. 

'  On  the  whole  subject  see  the  following-  works :  Papers  on  Moral  Education, 
Communicated  to  the  First  International  Moral  Education  Congress,  Edited  by 
Gustav  Spiller.  (David  Nutt :  London.)  5s.  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in 
Schools  :  Report  of  an  International  Inquiry.  2  vols.  Edited  by  Professor  M.  E. 
Sadler.  (Longmans  &  Co.  :  London.)  5s.  each  vol.  Report  on  Moral  Instruction 
(theological  and  non-theological)  and  on  Moral  Training  in  the  Schools  of  Seventeen 
Countries,  (In  the  Press.)  By  Gustav  Spiller.  (Watts  &  Co.:  London.)  3s.  6d. 
and  4s.  6d.  Moral  Instruction  in  England  and  Wales.  A  Return  compiled  from 
official  documents.     By  Harrold  Johnson.     (David  Nutt :  London.)     is. 
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Nearly  every  large  ethical  society  has  an  Ethical  Sunday  School, 
and  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  American  Ethical  Societies  have  usually 
over  a  dozen  classes.  In  England  the  Movement  established  the  Moral 
Instruction  League,  which  is  now  an  independent  body.  In  Germany 
this  Movement  has  also  given  birth  to  such  a  League,  while  the  former 
Secretary  of  the  International  Union  of  Ethical  Societies,  Dr.  Fr.  W. 
Foerster,  has  published  two  Moral  Instruction  Manuals,  of  which  nearly 
50,000  copies  will  soon  have  been  sold. 

Seeing  the  widespread  interest  in  moral  education,  the  International 
Union  of  Ethical  Societies,  at  its  Conference  in  July,  1906,  at  Eisenach, 
decided  to  organise  an  International  Moral  Instruction  Congress  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  Scarcely  two  months  afterwards  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead, 
the  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews ^  invited  to  his  house  a  number  of 
persons,  belonging  mostly  to  different  religious  organisations,  with  a 
view  to  discussing  what  might  be  done  to  further  the  cause  of  Moral 
Education.  The  outcome  of  these  Conferences  (which  were  attended, 
among  others,  by  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler,  the  President  of  the  Congress, 
Mr.  G.  Spiller,  the  Hon.  General  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  and  Mr. 
Harrold  Johnson,  the  Hon.  Congress  Secretary  for  Great  Britain)  was 
the  International  Inquiry  into  Moral  Instruction  and  Training,  the 
conclusions  of  which  are  embodied  in  the  two  volumes  edited  by 
Professor  Sadler.*  The  ground  for  this  Inquiry  was  more  especially 
prepared  by  the  English  Education  Code  of  1906,  and  by  the  work  of 
the  English  Moral  Instruction  League.  In  its  turn  the  Congress  owed 
much  to  the  Inquiry,  for  in  England  particularly  it  fixed  general 
attention  on  the  subject. 

Early  in  October,  1907,  the  International  Union  of  Ethical  Societies 
invited  a  few  of  the  foremost  educationists  belonging  to  the  principal 
European  countries  to  be  the  first  members  of  the  General  Committee 
for  the  organisation  of  the  Congress.  Invitations  to  join  the  General 
Committee  were  sent  out  until  the  names  of  nearly  300  persons, 
including  the  majority  of  notable  European  educationists,  were 
registered.  Early  in  1908  arrangements  were  made  for  forming  an 
Executive  consisting  mainly  of  persons  residing  in  London,  Mrs.  Bryant 
becoming  Chairman,  Professor  J.  W.  Adamson  Vice-Chairman,  and 
Mr.  Gustav  Spiller  Hon.  General  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  the  propaganda  work  began,  and  continued 
to  the  end.  At  the  beginning  of  April  Sir  Edward  Busk  gave  a  lecture 
on  the  Congress  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Avebury  taking  the  chair.  On  that  occasion  it  was  announced  that  the 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  Professor  Wilhelm  Foerster, 
had  received  a  communication  from  Lord  Knollys,  His  Majesty's  Private 
Secretary,  containing  the  following  encouraging  message  :  ''  I  am  com- 
manded by  the  King  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  to  say  he  hopes 
every  success  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the  International  Moral  Educa- 
tion Congress  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in  England  next  autumn." 

'  See  p.  3,  footnote. 
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In  May  Lord  and  Lady  Avebury  kindly  arranged  for  an  evening*  party 
at  their  London  residence,  to  meet  Baron  d^Estournelles  de  Constant  and 
the  other  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Congress.  Some  six  hundred  persons 
were  present,  and  addresses  were  given  by  Baron  d'Estournelles  de 
Constant  and  Lord  Avebury.  On  Sunday,  September  20th,  special 
sermons  and  addresses  were  delivered  in  nearly  a  hundred  churches, 
chapels,  synagogues,  ethical  societies,  and  other  places  of  assembly  in 
London. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is 
remembered  that  some  45,000  envelopes  were  used,  that  correspondence 
was  carried  on  with  some  thirty  countries,  and  that  there  were  Congress 
secretaries  in  seventeen  of  these.  Twenty-one  countries  were  officially 
or  semi-officially  represented,  and  other  Governments,  such  as  those  of 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  assisted  the  Committee  in  various 
ways.  Of  European  countries,  only  Austria,  Montenegro,  and  Servia 
held  entirely  aloof.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in 
nearly  all  countries  keen  interest  existed,  both  in  official  circles  and 
outside  them,  with  the  result  that  the  meetings  proved  to  be  eminently 
international  in  character.  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  whole- 
hearted support  which  the  Congress  received  is  to  be  found  in  the  long 
list  of  Associations  which  sent  representatives.  On  glancing  through 
this  list  it  will  be  found  that  the  support  from  educational  organisations, 
especially  in  England,  may  be  said  to  have  been  unanimous.  The 
Congress  counted  altogether  some  1,800  members — a  result  which 
exceeded  the  most  optimistic  forecasts.  To  this  unforeseen  success  it 
must  be  attributed  that  the  edition  of  2,000  volumes  of  the  Papers  on 
Moral  Education  was  disposed  of  within  less  than  four  weeks  after  the 
Congress  met.  We  must  not  leave  this  subject  without  mentioning 
that  both  the  educational  magazines  and  the  leading  daily  papers 
rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  was  marked,  not  only  by  a  round  of  duties,  but  by  a 
round  of  pleasures  also.  On  the  eve  of  the  Congress  the  Committee,  by 
the  kindness  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers,  was  "  At 
Home  *'  in  the  beautiful  rooms  of  the  Fishmongers'  Hall,  nearly  a 
thousand  members,  it  is  estimated,  availing  themselves  of  the  invitations 
sent  out.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  Congress  day  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the- University,  the  meeting  being  addressed 
by  many  speakers,  including  the  President,  Professor  Adams,  Mr.  T. 
Gautrey  (the  Secretary  of  the  London  Teachers'  Association),  M.  Buisson, 
Pasteur  Wagner,  Professor  Tonnies,  Dr.  Gadl  (the  representative  of  the 
Hungarian  Minister  of  Education),  and  several  others.  Two  evening 
parties  were  arranged  for  the  second  day.  One  party  went  to  the 
Hungarian  Exhibition,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Hungarian 
Commissioners  (the  Exhibition  authorities  having  generously  allowed 
free  access  to  the  Exhibition  from  September  24th  to  30th  to  all  persons 
presenting  Congress  cards  of  membership).  And  in  the  evening  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Sadler  were  "At  Home"  at  the  Hotel  Ritz  for  the 
members  of  the  Executive  and  General  Committees  to  meet  the  Govern- 
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ment  and  University  delegates.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  Congress 
day  about  260  persons  sat  down  to  the  official  dinner  at  the  Criterion 
Restaurant,  M.  Emile  Boutroux  being  in  the  chair,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  supporting  him  and  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The  Moral  Educa- 
tion Congress."  Short  speeches  were  made  by  Professor  T.  C.  Hall  for 
the  United  States,  Dr.  Johannesson  for  Germany,  M.  de  Kovalevsky  for 
Russia,  M.  Gabriel  S^ailles  for  France,  Professor  F.  Orestano  for  Italy, 
M.  Cyril  van  Overbergh  for  Belgium,  Dr.  J.  Th.  Mouton  for  the  Nether- 
lands, Professor  Geijer  for  Sweden,  M.  San  Martin  for  Spain,  M. 
Gennadius  for  Greece,  Dr.  Giesswein  for  Hungary,  M.  Teodoru  for 
Roumania,  M.  Daralos  for  Mexico,  Mr.  Hojo  for  Japan,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Williams  for  the  King's  subjects  beyond  the  seas,  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Dr.  Wiget  for  Switzerland.  On  the  fourth  and  last 
evening  of  the  Congress  an  informal  farewell  meeting  took  place  at  the 
University,  at  which  speeches  were  delivered  by  the  President,  by  M. 
Emile  Boutroux,  and  by  Herr  Oberstudienrat  Maier  (representing  the 
German  teachers),  On  Wednesday  the  Dean  of  Westminster  received 
a  party  to  tea,  and  showed  them  the  Abbey,  after  a  brief  address  on  its 
history  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber. 

On  the  first,  second,  and  third  Congress  days,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  day's  discussions,  German,  English,  and  French  Moral  Instruction 
lessons  were  respectively  given  ;  and  these  were  followed  with  the 
closest  attention  by  large  audiences.  On  the  fourth  and  last  day 
Dr.  Ettie  Sayer  gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  with  limelight  pictures,  on 
Morally  Defective  Children,  which  aroused  the  keenest  interest. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  various  business  meetings  held  during  the 
Congress.  Most  impressive  were  the  two  meetings  of  Government 
delegates.  The  Hon.  General  Secretary  of  the  Congress  put  before  the 
Government  delegates  the  proposal  that  they  should,  if  they  agreed, 
recommend  to  their  Governments  the  purchase,  in  large  numbers,  of  the 
volume  of  Papers  on  Moral  Education,  and  that  they  should  give  their 
advice  concerning  the  founding  of  an  International  Moral  Education 
Bureau.  On  the  first  point  there  appeared  to  be  unanimity,  and  the 
discussion  turned,  therefore,  almost  completely  on  the  second  point. 
Though  no  resolution  was  passed,  the  sense  of  the  meetings  was  that 
such  a  Bureau  was  desirable  ;  that  it  should  be  initiated  privately  ;  that  it 
should  not  have  Government  representatives  on  the  Committee  of 
Management ;  that,  once  initiated,  Governments  would  morally  and 
financially  assist  the  undertaking,  and  that  the  delegates  were  quite 
prepared  to  support  such  a  scheme  if  put  before  their  respective 
Governments.  The  tone  of  the  meetings  was  throughout  excellent. 
The  representatives  of  the  following  countries  spoke: — Great  Britain, 
France,  Prussia,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  Belgium,  Holland  (unofficial), 
Sweden,  China,  Japan,  Roumania,  Hungary,  and  Greece.  A  meeting 
of  a  far  humbler  character,  but  pleasant  and  useful,  was  that  of  the 
Congress  Secretaries,  who  had  an  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  to  meet 
separately.  The  meeting  considered  the  place  of  the  next  Congress, 
and   was   unanimous   in   recommending   Paris.     The    Secretaries  also 
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discussed  the  Programme,  and  tentatively  suggested  that  the  next 
Congress  should  deal  with  fewer  subjects,  that  it  should  have  fewer  but 
longer  papers,  and  that  it  should  generally  meet  in  sections.  Among 
the  leading  topics  proposed  were:  The  Aims  of  the  School,  the  Limita- 
tions of  the  School,  the  Training  College,  the  Curriculum,  the  Education 
of  the  Adolescent — each  of  these  topics  having,  perhaps,  a  day  devoted 
to  it.  A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Geheimrat  Professor  Dr.  Wilhelm  Foerster  on  Tuesday 
morning.  The  sitting  was  brief,  as  the  Business  Meeting  of  the 
Congress  was  to  be  in  the  afternoon. 

With  regard  to  the  Business  Meeting  of  the  Congress,  we  give  the 
Resolution  and  the  votes  of  thanks  agreed  to : — 

RESOLUTION. 

The  Congress  hopes  that  it  may  be  found  possible  to  hold  a  second 
International  Congress  on  Moral  Education  in  the  year  191 2,  unless  special 
circumstances  should  lead  the  General  Committee  to  think  it  desirable  to 
convene  the  Congress  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  Congress  desires  that  the  question  where  the  next  Congress  should  be 
held  should  be  decided  by  the  General  Committee. 

The  Congress  re-appoints  the  Vice-Presidents  and  the  General  Committee  of 
the  Congress. 

The  Congress  requests  the  President  of  the  Congress  of  1908  (Professor 
Sadler),  the  President  of  the  General  Committee  (M.  L^n  Bourgeois),  the 
Vice-President  of  the  General  Committee  (Professor  Wilhelm  Foerster),  the 
President  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress  of  1908  (Mrs.  Bryant),  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  tne  Congress  of  1908  (Professor 
Adamson),  the  Hon.  Secretanr  for  Great  Britain  (Mr.  Harrold  Johnson),  and  the 
Hon.  General  Secretary  (Mr.  Gustav  Spiller),  with  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
to  consider  the  following  matters,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  General 
Committee  : — 

(i)  The  desirability  of  publishing  some  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
present  Congress. 

(2)  The  date  and  place  of  the  next  Congress. 

(3)  The  desirability  of  establishing  an  International  Bureau  of  Moral 
Education,  and  the  scope  of  the  duties  which  mip^ht  be  entrusted  to  it. 

(4)  The  advisability  of  taking  steps  to  establish  an  International  Journal  of 
Moral  Education,  or  of  adapting  some  existing  journal  to  that  purpose. 

And  to  act  as  an  Executive  Committee  in  the  other  necessary  business  of  the 
Congress. 

RESOLUTION. 

Le  Congr^s  esp^re  qu'un  second  Congr^s  International  d' Education  Morale 
pourra  ^tre  tenu  en  191 2,  k  moins  que  des  circonstances  impr^vus  ne  rendent 
pr^f(^rable  une  date  plus  rapproch^e,  ce  dont  sera  juge  le  Comit^  G^n^ral. 

Le  Congr^s  remet  ^galement  au  Comit^  G^n^ral  le  soin  de  determiner  le  lieu 
oil  se  tiendra  le  prochain  Congr^s. 

Le  Congr^s  r66\it  les  Vices- Presidents  et  le  Comit^  G^n^ral  du  Congr^s. 

Le  Congr^s  invite  le  President  du  Congr^s  de  loc^J  (Professor  Sadler),  le 
President  du  Comit^  General  (M.  L^on  Bourgeois),  le  Vice-President  du  Comite 
General  (Professor  Foerster),  le  President  du  Comite  Ex^cutif  du  Congr^s  de 
1908  (Mrs.  Bryant),  le  Vice-President  du  Comite  Executif  du  Congr^s  de  1908 
(Professor  Adamson),  le  Secretaire  General  pour  la  Grande-Bretagne  (Mr. 
Harrold  Johnson),  et  le  Secretaire  General  (Mr.  Gustav  Spiller),  lesquels  sont 
autorises  k  s'adjoindre  tel  nombre  de  membres  qu'ils  jugeront  utiles,  k  etudier 
les  questions  suivantes,  et  k  en  faire  le  rapport  au  Comite  General : — 

I**.  Publication  d'un  compte-rendu  des  actes  du  present  Congr^  ; 

2**.  Date  et  lieu  du  prochain  Congrfes  ; 

3**.  Creation  d'un  Office  International  de  T  Education  Morale  et  determination 
des  fonctions  qui  lui  seraient  attribuees ; 
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4**.  Mesures  k  prendre  pour  cr^er  un  Journal  International d*^ucation  Morale, 
ou  pour  adapter  k  cet  objet  quelqu'un  des  journaux  existants  ; 

Et  k  prendre,  sur  toute  autre  affaire  concernant  le  Congrfes,  telle  mesure 
qu'il  lui  appartiendra. 

RESOLUTION. 

Der  Kongress  hofTt,  dass  ein  zv/eiter  internationaler  Kongress  fiir  sittliche 
Erziehung  im  Jahre  191 2  abgehalten  werden  kann,  wofern  nicht  besondere 
Umstande  es  dem  "  Allgemeinen  Ausschuss  *'  (General  Committee)  wiinschens- 
wert  erscheinen  lassen,  einen  solchen  Kongress  schon  friihcr  einzuberufen. 

Die  Entscheidung  iiber  den  Ort  des  nachsten  Kongresses  soil  dem 
"  Allgemeinen  Ausschuss "  iiberlassen  bleiben.  Die  stellvertretenden  Vorsit- 
zenden  und  der  **  Allgemeine  Ausschuss  '*  des  diesmaligen  Kongresses  belialten 
ihre  Funktionen  bis  zum  nachsten. 

Der  Kongress  ersucht  den  gegenwartigen  Vorsitzenden  (Professor  Sadler), 
den  Vorsitzenden  des  Allgemeinen  Ausschusses  (M.  L^n  Bourgeois),  den 
stellvertretenden  Vorsitzenden  (Professor  W.  Foerster),  die  Vorsitzende  des 
'*  Ausfuhrenden  Ausschusses"  (Executive  Committee)  des  diesmaligen  Kongresses 
(Mrs.  Bryant),  den  stellvertretenden  Vorsitzenden  dieses  Ausschusses  (Professor 
Adamson),  den  Generalsekretar  fiir  Grossbritannien  (Mr.  Harrold  Johnson), 
und  den  Generalsekretar  des  Kongresses  (Mr.  Gustav  Spiller),  unter  der 
Ermachtigung  weitere  Mitglieder  hinzuzuwahlen,  die  folgenden  Punkte  zu 
erwagen  und  dariiber  dem  Allgemeinen  Ausschuss  Bericht  vorzulegen  : — 

(i)  1st  es  wiinschenswert  iiber  die  Verhandlungen  des  diesmaligen  Kon- 
gresses einen  Bericht  zu  veroffent lichen  ? 

!2)  Wann  und  wo  soil  der  nachste  Kongress  abgehalten  werden  ? 
3)  1st  es  wiinschenswert,  ein   internationales   Bureau  fiir  die   Fragen  der 
stttlichen   Erziehung  einzurichten,  und  wie   ist  das  dasselbst  zu  behandelnde 
Sachgebiet  abzugreuzen  ? 

(4)  Ist  die  Griindung  einer  internationalen  Zeitschrift  fiir  sittliche  Erziehung 
in  Aussicht  zu  nehmen,  oder  soil  eine  schon  bestehende  Zeitschrift  fur  diesen 
Zweck  gewonnen  werden  ? 

Zugleich  ersucht  der  Kongress  die  Vor^enannten  nebst  den  etwa  Hinzuge- 
wahlten,  auch  fur  die  sonstigen  etwa  notig  werdenden  Kongressgeschafte  als 
ausfiihrender  Ausschuss  zu  funktionieren. 

The  Resolution  was  moved  by  M.  Emile  Boutroux  (Membre  de 
rinstitut),  seconded  by  Geh.  Regierungsrat  Professor  Dr.  Munch,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  unanimously  tendered  to  the  President, 
the  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  Sessions,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Avebury,  M.  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  Sir  Edward  Busk,  the 
V^orshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers,  the  University  of  London,  and 
the  Clergy,  Ministers,  and  others  who  gave  special  sermons  or  addresses 
on  Sunday,  September  20th ;  to  Mrs.  Winkworth,  the  Vice-Presidents  and 
officers  (MM.  L^on  Bourgeois,  Professor  W.  Foerster,  Mrs.  Bryant, 
and  Professor  F.  W.  Adamson),  the  General  Committee,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress  of  1908  ;  to  the  Secretaries  in  the 
various  countries,  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  other  voluntary  helpers,  the 
Emerson  Club,  the  Hungarian  Exhibition,  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  and  the 
Press  ;  to  the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Gustav  Spiller,  and  to  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Ethical  Societies  for  initiating  the  Congress  and  for 
putting  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Spiller,  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Congress. 

The  speeches  made  at  the  Congress  discussions  are  briefly  sum- 
marised in  the  next  Chapter.  We  give  here  Professor  J.  H.  Muirhead*s 
account  of  the  general  impression  which  the  Congress  made: — 
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General  Impressions  of  the  Outcome  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  memorandum  which  I  am  asked  to  contribute  to  this  Report  I  shall 
try  to  summarise  the  impressions  which  it  left  upon  my  own  mind. 

(i)  My  first  impression,  in  which  probably  everj'one  present  shared,  was  of  the 
vast  amount  of  thought  that  is  being  given,  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world,  to 
the  problem  of  Moral  Education.  Here  seemed  to  be  represented  a  common 
agreement  that  in  the  formation  of  character  we  come  in  view  of  the  true  end  of 
all  instruction  and  training.  Not  in  what  children  are  taught,  the  information 
and  dexterities  they  acquire,  but  in  the  use  they  are  taught  to  make  of  them, 
must  we  look  for  the  standard  and  test  of  all  systems  of  education.  Going  along 
with  this  was  a  cheering  impression  of  the  ^reat  amount  of  solid  achievement,  of 
which  the  facts,  reported  from  many  countries,  told.  More  particularly  was  this 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  reports  of  the  newer  types  of  school  under  municipal 
control,  with  which  the  utterances  of  the  representatives  of  the  older  were  some- 
times in  marked  contrast.  This  came  out  strikinglv  in  the  discussion  opened 
by  Sir  Arthur  F.  Hort,  of  Harrow,  on  "  The  Ethical  Value  of  Self-Govern- 
ment  in  Schools."  When  the  best  that  could  be  said  of  a  school,  or  a  great 
system  of  schools,  was  that  the  pupils  "  learned  to  know  their  place  and  to 
keep  it,"  one  felt  the  need  of  a  new  breath  from  a  wider  world.  To  know  one's 
place  and  how  to  keep  it  is  something,  doubtless.  But  to  find  one's  true  place, 
and  work  it  for  all  it  is  worth  in  the  common  good,  is  a  good  deal  more. 

(2)  The  more  the  importance  of  Moral  Education  as  an  end,  and  the  steps 
educationists  have  made  in  promoting  it,  are  realised,  the  more  manifest  it  becomes 
that  school  is  only  a  part,  and  at  the  best  a  very  small  part,  of  the  means.  This 
was  one  of  the  distinctive  notes  of  the  Congress.  With  it  came  the  sense  of  the 
lamentable  discord  that  exists  between  the  school  ideal  and  the  conditions  that 
too  commonly  prevail  outside  the  school,  fa)  The  home  and  the  school  are 
apt  to  speak  with  two  different  voices,  of  which  the  difference  of  linguistic 
dialect  is  only  the  most  obvious  outer  symbol.  What  are  the  four  or  five  broken 
hours  of  the  day  school  against  the  continuous  influence  of  the  other  nineteen  or 
twenty  in  the  home  ?  Nor  is  this  contrariety  confined  to  the  homes  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  children,  though  here,  as  in  the  two  dialects,  it  is  more  painfully 
manifest.  The  middle-class  home  is  far  too  often  conducted  on  lines  the  very 
opposite  of  the  principles  of  concentration,  simplicity,  and  sobriety  in  work  and 
enjoyment  which  the  school  seeks  to  inculcate,  (b)  Equally  marked  is  too 
often  the  contrast  between  the  school  and  the  workshop  or  office.  Here,  ap^ain, 
it  is  not  the  coarseness  of  the  moral  atmosphere  in  the  factory  alone  that  is  the 
enemy  which  sows  the  tares,  but  the  subtler  influences  of  the  middle-class 
business  world  as  well.  Here  also  the  time  is  insufficient.  The  early  age  at  which 
most  children  leave  the  school  puts  a  terrible  handicap  on  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
With  the  children  of  the  working  classes  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  chance. 
Just  when  the  child  is  passing  into  the  girl  or  boy«  just  when  he  is  becoming  dimly 
conscious  of  the  ideal  the  school  has  been  aiming  at,  the  still  small  voice  this 
ideal  represents  falls  suddenly  silent,  and  the  loud  outer  voice  takes  its  place. 
Henceforth  it  is  the  street  and  factory  that  tell.  Here,  by  common  recognition, 
is  the  great  problem.  Something  to  meet  it  may  be  done  by  continuation 
schools,  home  reading,  business,  and  well-conducted  clubs.  But  these  are  only 
stop-gaps  or  aids.  The  extension  of  the  leaving  a^e  and  the  co-operation  of  all 
religious  and  other  educational  agencies  in  continuing  and  solidifying  the  school 
teacher's  work  are  alone  adequate  to  the  situation. 

(3)  So  far  I  have  spoken  of  matters  in  which  there  was  a  marked  and 
impressive  agreement.  Some  of  the  disagreements  were  equally  impressive, 
as,  for. instance,  that  upon  the  moral  value  of  co-education  and  of  systematic 
moral  instruction.  There  is  not  space  even  to  attempt  an  "  impression  "  of  the 
general  conclusions  on  these  and  other  debated  issues.  This,  however,  may  be 
said,  that  no  one  was  likely  to  return  to  his  work  from  the  Congress  merely  to 
reiterate  old  shibboleths  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  But  these  differences 
sink  into  comparative  insignificance  in  comparison  with  that  which  emerged  on 
the  subject  of  the  relation  between  moral  and  religious  education.  The 
discussion  occupied  a  central  place,  and  the  Congress  will  be  memorable 
for  the  opportunity  .  it  gave  of  having  the  two  great  ideals  of  education, 
which  for  the  last  century  have  slowly  been  recognising  each  other  as  mortal 
foes,   clearly  set  forth   in  amicable  public  discussion  by  some  of  the  ablest 
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of  their  respective  supporters.  There  was  a  dramatic  element  in  the  session 
which  added  to  the  sharpness  of  the  antithesis.  For  the  first  half  of  the 
time  it  seemed  as  though  the  deepest  issue  would  be  confined  to  differences 
in  doctrinal  emphasis  and  in  pedagogical  methods.  The  wider  question  was 
first  broached  by  M.  Ferdinand  Buisson,  of  Paris,  who,  in  a  short,  courageous 
paper,  made  it  clear  that  the  leading  French  educationists  had  long  ceased  to 
regard  religion  as  any  part  of  the  content  of  Moral  Education,  or  as  having  any 
vital  relation  to  it.  Religion  is  to  receive  a  formal  acknowledgment.  Children 
must  be  taught  *'  the  respect  due  to  the  idea  of  religion,  and  the  tolerance  due  to 
all  its  forms  without  exception."  But  for  the  rest  they  are  to  be  taught  that  "  the 
chief  mode  of  knowing  God  consists  in  each  doing  his  duty  according  to  his 
conscience  and  his  reason."  After  M.  Buisson*s  speech  everyone  present  seemed 
to  feel  that  in  the  conflict  of  ideals  he  had  succeeded  in  indicating,  the  whole 
problem  of  modern  education  was  contained  as  in  a  nutshell ;  all  other  conflicts 
were  trivial  in  comparison.  It  was  not  that  the  supporters  of  each  of  these 
ideals  did  not  know  before  of  the  existence  of  the  other,  but  that  the  authority 
and  sincerity  with  which  the  speeches  were  delivered  on  both  sides,  the  touch  of 
personal  conviction  in  men  of  international  reputation,  arrested  attention,  and 
gave  a  depth  and  a  meaning  to  the  several  contentions  which  they  had  not  before 
possessed.  On  the  one  side — which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  called  the 
Positivist — there  was  the  emphasis  on  the  concrete  :  the  connection  of  conduct 
with  social,  industrial,  civic,  and  political  well-being.  In  character  lie  the  issues 
of  life  for  individual  communities  and  humanity  at  large.  Along  with  this  went 
an  uncompromising  claim  for  freedom  of  conscience  and  an  insistence  on 
intellectual  sincerity  as  the  very  fountain-head  of  moral  rectitude  and  integrity 
of  character.  No  individual  or  society  can  for  long  undervalue  veracity  and 
continue  to  count  as  a  member  of  a  spiritual  community.  As  compared  with  the 
interests  here  involved,  theologies  and  doctrinal  differences,  if  advocated  in 
themselves,  are  as  unsubstantial  shadows,  while  if  they  are  turned,  as  too 
commonly  they  are,  into  a  ground  of  intolerance  and  superstition — or,  worse 
still,  of  acquiescence  in  existing  social  conditions — they  are  the  most  serious 
obstacle  against  which  progressive  forces  have  to  contend. 

Just  here  the  other  side  made  itself  heard.  Tliese  defects,  it  was  maintained, 
are  an  accident  of  particular  forms  of  religion.  What  religion  stands  for  is  not  a 
particular  system  of  dogma  or  discipline,  but  a  claim  for  the  inwardness  of 
morality — for  the  recognition  of  the  eternal  distinction  between  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual,  and,  going  along  with  this,  of  the  reality  of  sin  and  the  necessity  of 
rising,  through  a  grace  which  is  not  our  own,  from  what  is  at  the  best  mere  natural 
goodness  of  heart  to  a  vivid  sense  of  the  demand  that  our  souls*  deeper  attach- 
ments make  upon  us.  True,  this  impliesthe  belief  in  thereality  of  theseattachments; 
but  this  is  itself  part  of  the  witness  of  consciousness.  It  is  popularly  called  faith 
in  God,  but  its  essence  is  not  the  belief  in  anything  supernatural  and  tran- 
scendental, but  the  sense  of  a  wider  fellowship  than  that  represented  by  any 
individual  society,  or  even  group  or  succession  of  societies  upon  this  planet — the 
conviction  that,  m  ways  we  are  far  from  completely  understanding,  the  real 
underlying  forces  of  the  world  are  on  the  side  of  our  best  aspirations,  that  the 
ideal  is  the  real,  and  is  most  real  where  it  is  most  true  to  itself  as  an  ideal.  Nor 
is  this  faith  mere  matter  of  speculation  without  effect  on  moral  conduct.  It  is 
true  that  the  connection  is  often  misrepresented.  It  is  put  on  a  false  footing, 
and  the  faith  itself  compromised  and  forfeited,  rather  than  fortified,  by  the 
advocacy  of  those  who  seek  in  it  a  supernatural  sanction  for  moral  conduct. 
But  this  ought  not  to  prejudice  us  against  religion,  or  blind  us  to  the  real 
influence  which  it  has  in  purifying  and  refining  character  and  in  furnishing  the 
natural  breath  of  spiritual  graces — humility,  fortitude,  resignation,  hope,  trust, 
joy — which  live  with  difficulty  in  the  more  rarefied  atmosphere  of  Positivist  belief. 

Are  these  two  beliefs  really  incompatible  ?  This  was  the  question  that  was 
inevitably  suggested  by  what  all  who  were  present  recognised  as  a  remarkable 
meeting.  What  was  further  remarkable,  and  was  at  the  time  noticed  by  some 
of  the  speakers,  was  that  the  answer  to  it  was  already  hinted  at  in  the  very 
terms  in  which  it  was  set.  It  was  seen  that  neither  ideal  could  really  afford  to 
ignore  or  repudiate  the  other,  and  that  the  hope  of  the  future  lay  in  a  synthesis 
that  should  comprehend  them  both,  and  not  merely  compromise  and  compound 
between  them. 
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Nor  may  we  forget  the  Exhibition  of  Books  and  Pictures,  which 
formed  a  centre  of  inexhaustible  interest  throughout  the  sessions  of  the 
Congress.  Over  a  thousand  books  and  several  hundred  pictures  were 
exhibited.  We  reprint  here  in  part  the  leaflet  relating  to  the  Exhibition 
of  Pictures : — 

The  aim  of  this  Exhibition  of  Pictures  is  to  encourage  the  graphic 
representation  of  the  facts  of  the  ethical  life  in  schools — an  aspect  of  school 
decoration  which  has  been  considerably  neglected.  One  might  almost  say  that 
hitherto  it  has  not  been  the  educator,  not  the  moulder  of  character,  who  has 
covered  the  school  walls,  but  the  artist  pure  and  simple,  if  we  leave  aside  the 
teacher  who  merely  wishes  to  illustrate  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

In  collecting  pictures  for  this  Exhibition  the  above  became  evident,  for  it  was 
found  that  the  number  of  actual  school  pictures  on  the  market  which  illustrate 
the  facts  of  the  ethical  life  is  very  small  indeed.  Especially  was  it  found  that 
pictures  of  everyday  heroism,  which  mig^ht  be  suitable  for  boys'  and  girls* 
secondary  schools,  are  almost  entirely  lackmg. 

Two  peculiarities  of  the  Exhibition  are  thus  explained  :  (i)  That  the  vast 
majority  of  the  representations  are  not  school  pictures  in  the  technical  and  the 
commercial  sense  of  the  word,  but  are  suggestive  rather  of  a  new  class  of  school 
pictures  ;  and  (2)  that  the  class  of  pictures  exhibited  is  most  suitable  for  primary 
schools.  For  secondary  schools  (and  the  two  top  classes  of  the  primary  school) 
the  glorification  of  labour  and  learning,  portraits  of  great  reformers,  pictures 
having  a  serene  and  pure  human  influence,  and  a  few  examples  of  heroism,  are 
the  most  appropriate. 

The  collection  makes  no  pretence  to  being  even  nearly  complete,  though  it 
is  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale  to  illustrate  the  object  it  ser\'es.  If  pictures 
of  war,  religious  representations,  and  allegorical  productions  have  been 
excluded,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  desire  to  emphasise  everyday-life  ethics  in 
a  manner  intelligible  to  the  child  understanding.  If  it  be  also  borne  in  mind 
that  everything  in  the  way  of  poor  art,  bad  taste,  sensationalism,  sentimentalism, 
as  well  as  everything  that  illustrates  evil  actions,  has  been  excluded,  the  relative 
smallness  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  excused. 

The  class  of  pictures  contained  in  this  collection,  placed  in  a  school,  should 
tend  to  create  a  healthy  ethical  atmosphere,  infusing  in  the  pupils  kindness,  love 
of  work,  the  desire  to  co-operate,  and  devotion  to  an  ideal ;  and  the  pictures 
would  do  this,  not  by  crude  moralising — reprehensible  both  artistically  and 
ethically — but  by  a  winning  representation  of  the  ethical  life,  which  identifies 
beauty  with  duty  and  duty  with  beauty. 
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tional Science),  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association,  Central  Association  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses, 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society, 
College  of  Preceptors,  Conference  of  Catholic  Colleges,  Association  of 
Directors  and  Secretaries  for  Education,  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Women,  Empire  Guild  of  Teachers,  Friends'  Guild  of  Teachers, 
Froebel  Institute,  Froebel  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Incor- 
porated Association  of  Headmasters,  Association  of  Headmistresses, 
Headmasters'  Conference,  Humanitarian  League,  International  Order 
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Ethical  Societies,  King  Alfred  School  Society,  Ladies'  National  Associa- 
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the  Empire,  London  Head  Teachers'  Association,  London  Teachers* 
Association,  Ministering  Children's  League,  Moral  Instruction  League, 
National  Association  of  Head  Teachers,  National  British  Women's 
Temperance  Association,  National  Children's  Home  and  Orphanage, 
National  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches,  National  Federation 
of  Assistant  Teachers,  National  Federation  of  Teachers  in  Pupil 
Teacher  Central  Classes,  National  Froebel  Union,  National  Physical 
Recreation  Society,  National  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Feeble- 
minded, National  Temperance  League,  National  Union  of  Teachers, 
National  Union  of  Teachers  (Leyton  Association),  National  Union  of 
Women  Workers,  National  United  Temperance  Council,  Parents" 
National  Educational  Union,  Peace  Society,  Positivist  Society,  Asso- 
ciation of  Preparatory  Schools,  Private  Schools  Association  (Incor- 
porated), Association  of  Public  School  Science  Masters,  Rationalist 
Press   Association,    Salvation   Army   (Education   Department),    School 
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Nature  Study  Union,  Social  Democratic  Party,  Society  of  Friends 
(Central  Education  Committee),  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety,  Sociological  Society,  South 
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SUMMARY  OF  SPEECHES 

First  Session— Friday,  September  2Sth,  morning. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS.— THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORAL 
EDUCATION. 

The  President,  Professor  Michael  E.  Sadler,  addressing-  himself 
first  to  the  French  delegates,  then  to  the  German,  and  then  to  the 
British  and  others,  said  : — 

Messieurs  et  Dames, — De  la  part  du  Comit^  d*Ex^utive  et  des  d^l^u^s 
anglais  du  Comit^  g^n^ral,  j'ai  Thonneur  et  le  plaisir  de  souhaiter  la 
bienvenue  k  tous  ceux  qui  viennent  assister  k  nos  travaux.  Notre  reunion 
envisage  un  but  pratique  :  comment  faire  ressortir  dans  le  travail  de 
nos  dcoles  les  hauts  principes  de  la  morale.  Car  c'est  1^,  dans  cette 
question  d*  Education  morale,  que  nous  devons  voir  un  des  s^rieux 
probl^mes  —  n'est-ce  pas  le  plus  s^rieux  probl^me?  —  de  ces  jours.  Nous 
ne  pouvons  nous  d^^uiser  qu'il  y  a  Ik  bien  des  difficult^s  et  d'obstacles  k 
sunnonter.  La  question  ne  manque  pas  de  complexity  :  elle  se  rapporte  non- 
seulement  k  Tdcole  mais  aux  relations  entre  T^cole  et  le  famille  et  k  la  pression 
qu'exercent  sur  la  famille  et  sur  T^ole  Tesprit  de  TAge  et  les  problemes  de 
rindustrie  moderne.  Nous  devons  aussi  reconnaitre  k  Thistoire,  k  la  politique 
et  k  la  psychologic  de  chaque  nation,  la  part  qui  lui  revient.  Cependant,  beaucoup 
de  ceux  qui  ont  passd  la  vie  dans  Tenseignement  pratique  sont  d* accord  sur 
maints  points  cardinaux,  et  c*est  par  leur  accord  peut-^tre  que  nous  pouvons 
arriver  ici  k  des  conclusions  qui  nous  aideront  k  allumer  dans  lecceur  des  enfants 
la  foi  dans  un  id^l  civique  et  moral.  Dans  Texp^rience  de  chaque  nation  tout 
autre  peut  puiser  de  profondes  v^rit^s.  Esp^rons  done  que  nos  travaux  dans 
cette  convention  augmenteront  le  trdsor  commun  de  faits  et  d'idtes  k  la 
disposition  de  tous.  La  Grande-Bretagne,  s^par^e  de  T  Europe  par  la  Manche, 
a  cependant  toujours  ^t^  ouverte  aux  influences  morales  et  intellectuelles  qui 
d^coulent  des  autres  pays.  Surtout  en  fait  d' Education  sa  dette  est  grande 
envers  la  France,  I'ltalie,  TAllemagne,  les  Pays-Bas,  la  Suisse  et  les  Etats-Unis. 
Parmi  les  grands  moralistes  de  la  France,  de  T Italic  et  de  la  Suisse  frantjaise 
ceux  qui  ont  influ^  le  plus  sur  T Education  morale  anglaise  sont  Vergerius, 
Vittorino  da  Feltre,  Calvin,  Montaigne,  Pascal  et  les  Port-Royal istes,  F^nelon, 
St.  Jean  Baptiste  de  Lassalle  et  Rousseau.  Nous  n^oublions  pas  non  plus 
Toeuvre  f^conde,  Texemple  passionant,  de  F^lix  P^caut. 

Meine  Herren  und  Damen  von  den  Landern  der  deutschen  Sprache,— 
Herzlich  heissen  wir  willkommen  jene  die  zu  dieser  Versammlung  die  lange 
Ueberlieferung  und  die  hohen  Ideale  der  Schulen  von  Deutschland,  Oesterreich 
und  der  Schweiz  darstellen.  Jeder  Student  der  Kunst  und  Methode  der  Erziehung 
der  sich  hier  befindet  fiihlt  taglich  seine  Schuld  zum  deutschen  Denken  und  zur 
deutschen  Organisationskraft.  Bei  einer  Reihe  sittlicher  Entscheidungspunkte 
in  unserem  volklichen  Leben  ist  unser  Glaube  an  der  Kraft  der  Erziehung  durch 
die  Schriftstellen  von  manchen  Deutschsprechenden  verstarkt  worden.  In  dieser 
Beziehung  besonders  nennen  wir  Luther  und  Melanchthon,  Comenius,  .August 
Hermann  Francke  von  Halle,  Kant,  Fichte,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart. 
Hier  sag'ich  nichts  iiber  die  noch  lebenden  Lehrer  denen  wir  so  viel  zu  danken 
haben,  aber  in  dieser  Versammlung  miissen  sich  die  Gedanken  von  manchen  an 
die  Erinnerung  Friedrich  Paulsens  mit  Liebe  und  Sehnen  wenden.  Weil  wir 
das  Bediirfnis  verwirklichen,  dass  wir  es  notig  haben  weitere  Erziehungssorge 
fiir  diese  Schiiler  die  mit  der  Volksschule  fertig  sind  zu  verstehen,  betrachten 
wir  mit  hochstem  Interesse  das  Fortbildungsschulsystem  von  Deutschland,  von 
der  Schweiz  und  von  Oesterreich.  Der  Einfluss  aber  der  am  meisten  auf  die 
neueren  Gedanken  iiber  die  Erziehung  gewirkt  hat,  ist  ohne  Zweifel  die 
Theorie  der   Entwickelung.       Am  meisten  sagMch,    weil   diese  Theorie  der 
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Entwickelung  unsere  Aufmerksamkeit  darauf  zusammengezogen  hat,  die 
wesentliche  Wichtigkeit  zu  der  Gesellschaft  die  passende  Entfaltung  des  jungen 
Geschlechtsalters  zu  versichern,  und  die  Unterrichtsgegenstande  und  unsere 
Lehnnethoden  mit  den  Notigkeiten  und  Fahigkeiten  der  Kinder  zu  den 
verschiedenen  Stufen  ihres  Wachsens  abzugleichen.  Aber  die  Ausarbeitung 
der  Entwickelungslheorie  ist  eine  internationale  Arbeit  ^ewesen,  wie  es  die 
weitgcehrten  Namen  von  Buffon,  Goethe,  Lamarck,  Darwin,  Wallace,  Huxley, 
Herbert  Spencer,  Mendel  und  Weismann  beweisen.  Es  passt  also  eine  Frage 
die  so  viel  internationales  betrifft,  in  einer  intemationalen  Versammlung  zu 
erortern. 

May  I  further,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  offer  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  delegates  and  visitors  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  from  the  various  European  countries  which  I  have  not  already  named — 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  Hungary,  Russia,  Koumania, 
Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  to  the  delegates  from  Mexico,  and  to  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  delegates  who  represent  the  Far  East?  The  recital  of  these 
names,  impressive  by  their  variety,  rich  in  associations,  and  significant  for  the 
future  of  civilisation,  shows  the  world-wide  interest  in  the  problems  which  the 
Congress  has  assembled  to  discuss.  Time  forbids  an  adeauate  reference  to  the 
contributions  which  the  experience  and  culture  of  each  nation  thus  brings  to  the 
common  stock  of  our  knowledge  and  to  the  materials  upon  which  we  have  to 
found  our  judgment.  But  those  whose  work  lies  in  education  in  this  country 
would  not  wish  this  occasion  to  pass  without  mention  being  made  of  our 
especial  indebtedness  to  the  educational  thought  and  experiments  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  to  the  lessons  taught  by  the  People^s  High  Schools  in  Scandinavia, 
still  strong  through  the  spirit  of  brotherliness  and  of  hearty  humanism  which 
they  derived  from  their  founders,  Grundtvig  and  Kristen  Kold.  Two  other 
great  obligations  are  in  the  thoughts  of  many  present  here  to-day.  One  is  our 
debt  to  the  genius  of  Tolstoy,  challenging  us  bv  its  great  sincerity  of  motive  and 
frankness  of  utterance  honestly  to  test  the  foundation  of  those  principles  in 
respect  of  which  our  judgment  may  remain  at  variance  with  his  ;  the  other  is 
our  obligation  to  those  who  have  helped  us  to  realise  the  moral  dignity  and 
power  of  the  great  tradition  of  Japanese  training,  with  its  stern  inculcation  of 
patriotic  duty  and  austere  repression  of  self-will. 

Professor  Sadler  then  delivered  his  presidential  address,  already 
published. 

Professor  Felix  Adler  said  :  I  think  we  all  realise  that  we  are  taking 
part  in  the  initiation  of  a  great  movement.  The  list  of  delegates  and 
countries  represented  indicates  the  widespread  interest  which  the  object 
of  the  Congress  has  evoked.  But  that  the  movement  is  still  in  its 
initial  stage  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  the  expert  is  not  yet  clearly 
marked  off  from  the  person  who  gives  occasional  time  and  attention  to 
the  subject.  The  strength  and  development  of  a  movement  depend, 
indeed,  upon  the  co-operation  of  both  classes,  but  it  depends  equally 
upon  a  clear  demarcation  between  the  two.  We  must  have  specialists  in 
moral  education  as  in  every  other  department  of  knowledge  and  practice. 
Again,  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  movement  are  not  yet  distinctly  defined, 
and  the  methods  by  which  that  aim  is  to  be  reached  are  still  in  process 
of  elaboration.  I  will  endeavour  to  indicate  a  few  thoughts  on  the  needs 
of  the  movement.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  not  only  of  moral 
education,  but  of  education  in  general,  is  the  fact  that  a  rather  sharp  line 
is  drawn  between  education  in  the  more  specific  sense  and  self-education 
— between  the  education  of  the  young  and  the  education  of  the  adult — it 
being  commonly  assumed  that  adult  education  is  chiefly  self-education, 
while  we  are  beginning  to  realise  that  for  adult  education  organisation, 
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methods,  and  systematic  helps  are  no  less  requisite  than  in  the  earlier 
stages ;  that,  while  much  of  the  task  must  devolve  upon  the  man  himself, 
yet  the  provision  of  systematic  aids  for  the  development  of  the  adult  is  a 
question  of  the  first  educational  importance — especially  in  moral  educa- 
tion. Moral  education  as  continued  through  life  should  consider  the 
successive  stages,  their  moral  characteristics  and  needs,  and  education 
in  each  preceding  stage  should  abut  upon  and  debouch  into  that  of  the 
succeeding.  Secondly,  we  have  to  face  the  problem  of  justice  to  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  their  conception  of  the  sanctions  of  morality  ;  and 
this  difficulty  seems  to  me  so  formidable  that  I  think  moral  or  ethical 
instruction  should  be  left  to  voluntary  organisations,  and  not  undertaken 
by  the  State.  After  thirty  years'  experience,  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
to  impress  moral  ideas  without  implied  reference  to  some  fundamental 
philosophic  or  religious  doctrine  ;  and  I  think  justice  requires  that 
neither  those  who  believe  in  the  inseparable  connection  of  moral  and 
religious  ideas,  nor  those  who  base  their  moral  convictions  on  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences,  should  fail  to  respect  the  view  of  those 
who  differ  from  them.  But  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  win  ground  and 
promote  a  measure  of  union  by  substituting  in  the  school  for  meta- 
physical and  religious  formulae  a  secondary  axiom,  which  shall  commend 
itself  on  the  ground  that  it  is  verified  or  verifiable  in  the  experience  of 
the  pupil.  I  refer  to  such  secondary  axioms  as  the  Golden  Rule,  the 
Kantian  formula,  and  others.  Let  these  be  made  the  unitary  root  and 
basis  of  moral  instruction,  and  let  all  the  sects,  metaphysical  or  religious, 
compete  in  furnishing  such  formulae ;  then  that  formula  which  shall  be 
most  completely  and  profoundly  verified,  as  the  way  of  living  which  is 
the  way  of  life,  will  in  time  become  generally  accepted.  While  I  take 
this  negative  attitude  in  regard  to  the  function  of  the  State  in  respect  to 
moral  instruction,  I  believe  State  schools  and  all  schools  can  do  much  to 
promote  the  moral  development  of  the  pupils,  through  their  discipline, 
their  self-government,  participation  of  the  pupils  in  the  administration 
of  school  justice,  organisation  of  social  work  in  connection  with  social 
settlements,  hospitals,  and  the  like.  Especially  can  we  help  to  form  the 
moral  idealism  and  refine  the  moral  judgment  of  the  pupils  by  giving 
them  for  interpretation  great  ethical  texts.  Such  texts  have  already 
been  collected — the  Apology  of  Plato,  extracts  from  Seneca,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  Epictetus,  from  the  Practical  Ethics  of  Kant,  from  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics,  from  Emerson,  from  Sartor  Resartus.  These 
can  be  given  to  pupils  for  intensive  study,  comprehension,  and  fine 
understanding,  just  like  other  classic  texts.  By  these  means,  without 
injustice  to  anybody's  conscience,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  will  be  opened, 
and  he  will  be  equipped  to  form  moral  convictions  of  his  own.  The 
world  is  undergoing  a  great  change  in  respect  to  fundamental  ideas,  and 
there  is  not  that  union  that  is  commonly  assumed.  Quietists  of  the 
school  of  Schopenhauer,  followers  of  Nietzsche,  social  democrats,  and 
the  bourgeois  party  differ  as  to  the  fundamentals  of  ethical  belief,  and 
without  injustice  to  any  of  these  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  conduct 
moral  instruction  in  rate-supported  schools,  whereas  there  should  be  the 
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utmost  effort  on  the  part  of  voluntary  associations,  each  to  make  good 
its  own  ethical  standpoint.  I  also  disag^ree  with  the  movement  for  intro- 
ducing moral  instruction  into  the  schools,  because  teachers  have  not  yet 
the  necessary  qualifications.  It  has  been  said  that  such  teachers  should 
be  thoroughly  equipped,  morally  ripe,  capable  of  continually  practising 
what  they  preach  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  teacher  who  practises 
every  moment  what  he  preaches  is  the  last  person  I  want  to  see  in 
charge  of  moral  education.  We  want  the  kind  of  man  or  woman  who 
indeed  tries  earnestly  to  practise  what  he  preaches,  but  who  realises 
that  the  implications  of  what  he  preaches  are  infinitely  vaster  than  he 
had  conceived,  and  thus  becomes  endowed  with  the  essential  ethical 
quality  of  humility.  I  agree  with  Christian  orthodoxy  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  moral  realisation,  moral  attainment,  for  finite  human 
nature.  Such  glint  of  goodness  as  appears  in  us  comes  in  the  moment 
of  transition  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  level,  in  the  moment  of 
striving.  Our  moral  worth  depends  not  on  our  achievements,  but  on 
the  low  estimate  we  place  upon  them,  and  on  our  indefatigable  and 
unflinching  striving  ;  and  the  true  ethical  teacher  is  he  who  com- 
municates to  his  pupil  the  contagion  of  striving. 

Professor  Fobrster,  after  reading  his  published  paper,  added  the 
hope  that  the  Congress  would  lead  towards  community  of  fundamental 
ethical  convictions,  and  a  corresponding  development  of  educational 
work.  The  present  age  was  developing  a  richer  and  deeper  mutual 
understanding  between  the  ideals  of  the  past  and  the  points  of  view 
and  methods  of  science,  and  this  understanding  would  be  a  decisive 
condition  in  the  higher  evolution  of  humanity. 

M.  BouTROUX  insisted  that  education  must  be  essentially  a  practical, 
concrete,  positive  matter;  general  ideas,  abstract  principles,  while 
meriting  serious  consideration,  could  not  advance  it.  The  personality 
of  the  master,  in  his  intimate  contact  with  his  pupils,  would  be  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  child's  soul.  M.  Boutroux  repeated  his 
published  argument  that,  though  the  practical  morality  of  all  schools 
of  religious  and  metaphysical  thought  is  closely  similar,  nevertheless 
we  could  not  say  there  was  agreement  as  to  morality.  Religious  and 
metaphysical  belief  had  important  reactions  on  conduct.  Appeal  should 
be  made  to  reason — to  reason  regarded  not  as  a  closed  circle,  a  given 
datum,  a  finality,  but  as  a  living,  growing,  organic  factor,  fed  and 
enriched  by  ail  the  experience  of  life. 

A  Hungarian  delegate  emphasised  the  fact  that  truth  is  the  soul  ot 
goodness  and  beauty.  Hence  if  education  was  based  on  science,  which 
is  the  formulation  of  truth,  the  good  would  be  within  reach. 

A  delegate  from  Cracow  said  that  the  experience  of  Poland  showed 
the  necessity  for  community  of  religious  faith  between  teacher  and 
pupils. 

RECEPTION  AT  THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE. 
Most  impressive  was  the  Reception  given  by  the  British  Government 
to  the  Government  and  other  delegates  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  this 
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morning-.  About  300  delegates  assembled  in  the  larg-e  Reception  Room 
of  the  Foreign  Office.  Professor  Sadler,  as  President  of  the  Congress, 
introduced  the  delegates.  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  the  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  receiving  the  delegates,  said  : — I  esteem  it  an  honour 
to  be  allowed  in  this  historic  building  to  welcome  the  delegates  con- 
nected with  the  important  Cong-ress  which  has  commenced  its  sitting^s 
to-day.  Rather  more  than  a  year  ago  in  this  room  we  received  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  that 
Conference  did  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  both 
countries.  I  anticipate  similar  and  perhaps  larger  results  from  your 
gathering,  which  includes  representatives  of  every  leading  nation  in  the 
world.  1  am  aware  that  at  starting  there  seemed  to  be  a  little  mis- 
understanding in  some  quarters  as  to  the  objects  and  meaning  of  the 
Congress.  In  England  at  this  moment,  where  we  are  engagfed  in  a 
great  controversy  about  educational  issues,  it  was  perhaps  not  unnatural 
for  some  persons,  especially  if  they  had  a  highly-developed  bump  of 
suspicion,  to  think  that  the  Congress  was  meant  to  influence  some 
coming  decision  in  this  country.  Now,  however,  it  has  become  almost 
unnecessary  to  combat  that  view.  Nobody  who  has  read  the  highly 
interesting  Congress  volume  which  we  owe  to  Dr.  Sadler  and  Mr. 
Spiller,  to  both  of  whom  the  Congress  is  deeply  indebted,  can  fail  to 
see  that  your  discussions  will  not  be  controversial  in  the  sense  which 
we  attach  to  controversy  in  the  education  question  now  pending  in 
England.  The  issues  which  you  raise  are  far  broader,  and  in  some 
ways  they  are  more  important,  than  many  of  those  which  cause  so  much 
ill  feeling  in  this  country.  My  position  in  this  room  is  not  that  of  one 
directly  connected  with  the  Education  Office.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
had,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  my  life,  an  intimate  connection 
with  educational  administration  in  one  of  our  great  counties.  For  that 
reason,  if  I  welcome  you  here  as  the  representative  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  I  am  also,  and  always  have  been,  in  sympathy  with  your  objects. 
I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  the  subject  of  moral  education  was 
inserted  by  Mr.  Birrell  in  the  English  Education  Code.  That  fact,  apart 
from  anything  else,  shows  the  great  interest  which  the  Board  of 
Education  takes  in  the  subject  which  the  Congress  has  been  called  to 
consider.  It  has  long  been  a  question  how  far  moral  teaching  can  be 
made  a  subject  of  separate  instruction.  I  think  we  have  all  heard  the 
delightful  anecdote  about  the  French  director  of  education  who  pre- 
sented a  prize  to  a  pupil  for  having  gained  distinction  in  the  examination 
on  the  principles  of  morality.  When  he  had  given  the  prize  he  turned 
to  the  fathers  and  mothers,  and  said  :  **  I  can  assure  you  with  the  most 
entire  confidence  that  the  pupil  who  has  just  received  the  first  prize  for 
the  principles  of  morality  is  not  only  the  greatest  rascal  in  his  class, 
but  in  the  whole  school.'*  I  am  not  here,  however,  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  question  whether  there  should  be  separate  moral 
instruction  or  not.  I  would  assure  you  that  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who 
cannot  be  in  town  to-day,  is  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  great  objects 
that  have  called  you  together.     Such  also  is  the  position  of  the  Minister 
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of  Education.  Looking  over  the  papers  issued  by  you,  I  have  been 
struck  by  one  omission.  1  have  not  found  that  any  paper  specially 
devoted  to  the  duty  of  teaching  morality  to  diplomatists  and  Foreign 
Secretaries  is  to  be  placed  before  your  Congress.  Whatever  may  be 
the  reason  for  that  omission,  I  offer,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  to 
you  and  all  the  Congress  delegates,  a  hearty  welcome  ;  and  I  trust  that 
all  the  foreign  representatives  will  take  home  not  only  useful  knowledge, 
but  friendly  recollections  of  their  reception  in  this  country. 

M.  Baybt,  who  represented  the  French  Minister  of  Education, 
speaking  in  French,  thanked  Lord  Fitzmaurice  for  his  courteous  recep- 
tion of  the  delegates.  They  were  all  glad  that  the  Congress  was  being 
held  in  England,  for  many  reasons.  England  had  always  taken  the 
keenest  interest  in  education  questions,  and  had  given  birth  to  illustrious 
philosophers  like  Locke,  Mill,  and  Spencer,  to  whom  education  was 
greatly  indebted.  Moreover,  the  country  itself  was  a  striking  lesson 
in  moral  education.  It  had  raised  a  virile-minded  people,  who,  while 
respecting  tradition,  were  passionately  in  favour  of  progress ;  who 
steadily  pursued  the  course  which  they  considered  to  be  right,  and  who 
were  never  faint-hearted,  even  when  faced  with  enormous  difficulties. 
That  was  England's  moral  lesson  to  other  nations.  The  members  of 
the  Congress  rejoiced  that  the  British  Government  thought  their 
gathering  worthy  of  official  welcome  ;  and  they  begged  Lord  Fitzmaurice 
to  lay  their  most  respectful  homage  before  his  Majesty  the  King. 

Professor  Dr.  Wilhelm  MOnch,  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
attending  on  behalf  of  the  Prussian  Education  Ministry,  speaking  in 
German,  joined  in  the  expression  of  thanks  to  Lord  Fitzmaurice. 
Many  nations  were  represented  at  the  Congress ;  they  differed  from 
each  other  in  many  respects  ;  but  at  such  a  Congress  what  they  should 
remember  was,  not  what  separated  them,  but  what  united  them  ;  and 
the  best  means  of  uniting  persons  of  different  nationalities  was  that 
they  should  breathe  the  same  air  of  high  ideals.  They  were  happy  to 
be  present  at  such  a  gathering  in  hospitable  England,  and  they  would 
never  forget  the  gracious  welcome  extended  to  them  by  the  British 
Government. 


Second  Session— Friday,  September  25th,  Afternoon. 

AIMS,  MEANS,  AND  LIMITATIONS  IN  THE  VARIOUS  TYPES 

OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aveburv  said :  During  the  sixty  years  in  which 
I  have  been  interested  in  public  affairs  I  have  listened  to  many  dis- 
cussions on  education,  especially  elementary  education — if  discussions 
on  finance,  on  property  in  schools,  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Churches  and  sects,  can  be  called  debates  on  education.  Rarely  have 
those  debates  turned  on  what  should  be  the  system  of  education 
adopted.     If  I  were  to  specify  three  points  in  which  it  appears  to  me 
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that  our  educational  system  is  deficient,  they  would  be,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  system  now  adopted  is  hardly  made  as  interesting  as  it 
might  be ;  secondly,  it  is  too  narrow,  and  one  form  of  this  is  that  it  is 
directed  to  fill  the  memory,  rather,  perhaps,  than  to  form  the  character. 
If  two  children  leave  school,  one  having  acquired  considerable  knowledge, 
but  having  been  terribly  bored  during  the  process,  the  other  not  having 
actually  learned  so  much,  but  having  been  inspired  with  a  thirst  for 
learning,  the  second  will  soon  teach  himself,  and  the  first  will  soon 
forget  what  he  has  previously  learned.  As  to  my  second  point,  our 
education  is  still  too  literary  and  arithmetical.  No  man  of  science 
would  wish  to  oust  literature  from  education,  but  it  has  been  repeatedly 
urged,  from  the  time  of  Ascham  and*  Milton,  by  Royal  Commissions 
and  the  most  eminent  schoolmasters,  that  science  should  be  included. 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  Universities  fill  the  atmosphere  of 
education — so  much  so  that  a  little  niece  of  mine  who  had  been  learning 
some  chemistry,  asked  what  the  air  was  composed  of,  answered , 
"Oxygen  and  Cambridgen."  But  we  here  are  mainly  concerned  with 
the  third  defect  in  our  present  system.  The  main  object  of  education  is, 
or  should  be,  to  form  character.  Now,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
teach  grammar,  or  arithmetic,  or  geography ;  but  the  case  is  very 
different  with  morals  and  religion.  Of  late  years  considerable  progress 
has  been  made.  When  Mr.  Birrell  was  at  the  Education  Office  he 
introduced  moral  instruction  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  our  code.  The 
Moral  Instruction  League  has  also  done  much  good  service,  and  the 
idea  has  been  approved  and  adopted  by  many  school  authorities.  Not 
that  any  cast-iron  system  is  possible  or  desirable.  It  is  important  to 
teach  children  to  think  of  the  "  we"  rather  than  the  "  L"  The  chief  end 
in  education,  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  long  ago  urged,  is  that  the  young 
will  should  learn  with  all  its  might  to  love  good  and  to  hate  evil.  As 
to  the  importance  of  moral  instruction  in  schools,  indeed,  there  is  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  among  those  interested  in  education. 
All  admit  the  importance  of  incidental  teaching  and  moral  atmosphere, 
though  some  doubt  the  advisability  of  set  lessons,  at  all  events  for 
children  under  a  certain  age.  A  full  measure  of  freedom  should  be  left 
to  the  teacher.  Judicious  moral  training  would  not  only  lead  to  moral 
advance,  but,  I  am  persuaded,  would  conduce  also  to  intellectual 
progress. 

Dr.  KArmAn,  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Budapest,  spoke  next,  but 
unfortunately  was  not  reported. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Gray,  of  Bradfield  College,  said:  When  on  the  Moseley 
Commission,  in  1903,  I  found  that  the  word  ^'public  school"  conveyed  a 
very  different  impression  to  our  Transatlantic  neighbours  from  that 
which  it  conveys  here.  The  public  school  in  America  is  open  to  the 
public,  supported  out  of  public  funds ;  whereas,  by  some  strange 
history,  in  England  it  does  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind.  It  does 
not  mean  even  a  school  under  public  control,  but  a  school  that  has 
attained  a  certain  fame,  that  has  been  continued  for  many  years,  and  is 
open  for  the  education  of  the  upper  classes.     (Dr.  Gray  then  recapitu- 
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lated  the  statement  on  the  defects  of  the  English  boarding-school 
system  given  in  his  printed  paper ;  and,  in  closing,  said) :  I  believe  that 
in  some  modified  form  co-education  would  be  a  very  interesting 
experiment  if  carried  on  in  a  larger  part  of  England  than  it  is  to-day. 
But,  whatever  be  the  blots  on  our  system,  no  one  can  deny  that  from 
the  public  schools  flow  the  streams  of  young  men  who,  by  power  of 
initiative,  self-control,  and  self-rule,  have  been  the  great  pioneers  of 
English  civilisation  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Rev.  A.  A.  David  (Headmaster  of  Clifton  College),  answering 
Dr.  Gray's  assertion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  better  system  than  for  the 
master  of  a  public  school  to  make  his  income  "by  selling  bread  and 
butter  at  fancy  prices,"  pointed  out  that  in  the  school  boarding-house 
we  had  the  nearest  approximation  to  family  life  possible  in  a  large 
public  school — a  faint  shadow,  perhaps,  but  something  ;  and  he  did  not 
think  the  system  had  any  degrading  effects  on  the  schoolmaster.  He 
thought,  however,  that  the  ideal  school  would  be  one  with  all  the 
traditions,  life,  and  spirit  of  a  public  school,  but  attended  entirely,  or 
almost  entirely,  by  day  boys.  The  thing  needed  was  a  good  home, 
from  which  the  boys  might  be  sent  to  a  good  public  school  with  a 
tradition  and  spirit  of  its  own. 

Miss  Sara  Burstall  (Manchester  School  for  Girls)  said  :  The  public 
secondary  day-schooly  for  which  I  have  to  speak,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  home  and  school  must  work 
together,  and  that  moral  training  must  be  divided  between  them,  on 
the  celebrated  Scottish  principle  of  "co-ordinate  jurisdiction  with 
mutual  subordination."  I  remember  how  Frances  Mary  Buss,  founder 
of  the  great  London  schools  which  bear  her  name,  planned  that  the 
home  should  have  its  part  in  the  moral  training  of  the  girl,  time  being 
left  in  the  organisation  of  her  schools  for  home,  parents,  and  brothers  to 
do  their  part  in  the  girls'  moral  training.  Representing,  as  I  do,  an 
urban  and  industrial  centre,  I  would  emphasise  the  value  of  the  great 
variety  of  types  of  pupils  found  there.  Experienced  teachers  will 
support  me  in  saying  that  this  mingling  of  types  has  marked  advantages 
in  the  training  of  character.  I  wish  to  emphasise  also  the  moral  value 
of  science  for  girls,  which  teaches,  as  nothing  else  does,  respect  for  facts 
and  the  inevitability  of  consequences  ;  and  also  that  of  the  humanities — 
a  value  often  ignored  in  schools.  Accuracy,  obedience,  solidarity — the 
school  has  advantages  over  many  English  homes  in  teaching  these. 
Dr.  Kdrmdn  has  spoken  of  the  importance  of  developing  individuality, 
independence,  and  self-control ;  perhaps  we  in  England  need  to  regard 
more  the  development  of  the  power  of  acting  together,  of  subordinating 
the  individual  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole ;  and  this  our  schools  have 
done  and  are  doing. 

Mr.  Hole  (Vice-President  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers),  who 
spoke  on  behalf  of  its  President,  Mr.  Nicholls,  said :  1  wish  to  express 
the  general  views  of  elementary  school-teachers  as  far  as  I  know  them. 
The  National  Union  of  Teachers  has  62,000  members,  and  the  London 
Teachers'  Association — of  which  I  am  President — 14,000.     I  beg  of  you 
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not  to  expect  too  much  from  the  elementary  teacher.  His  material  often 
comes  from  unpromising  homes  ;  he  has  only  twenty-seven  and  a-half 
hours  a  week  to  deal  with  all  his  subjects  ;  the  rest  of  the  child's  life  is 
spent  largely  in  the  streets,  and  the  school  work  has  to  counteract  much 
of  the  evil  there  picked  up.  Teachers  generally  deprecate  the  fixed  and 
systematised  lesson,  because  the  boy — a  healthy  young  animal — hates 
being  preached  at.  We  need — and  have  not  got — a  good  staff  of 
teachers  and  reasonably-sized  classes.  In  the  secondary  schools  not 
more  than  thirty  children  are  allowed  to  a  teacher — and  those  are 
children  with  good  home  influence:  why,  then,  should  a  teacher  in  the 
elementary  school  have  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  children  who  have  no 
moral  teaching  at  home?  Of  the  62,000  teachers  some  30,000  are 
almost  entirely  unqualified.  See,  then,  that  there  is  a  proper  teacher, 
and  that  he  has  a  chance — for  I  believe  more  in  personality  and  example 
than  in  any  set  form  of  lessons.  The  atmosphere  of  the  school  is  what 
marks  it  for  good  or  evil  ;  and  the  inspector  can  tell  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, rather  than  from  the  knowledge  he  finds,  what  type  of  moral 
instruction  is  given.  I  believe  my  colleagues  generally  are  against 
systematic  lessons  ;  but  observe  how  much  of  our  little  time  we  do 
devote  to  moral  education  in  a  natural  way.  In  geography  we  are  able 
to  show  the  characters  and  duties  of  a  dominant  race,  and  allay  any 
vanity  at  having  conquered  other  nations.  From  history  and  biography 
we  can  draw  moral  lessons  quite  as  well  as  from  specific  lessons.  Then, 
in  regard  to  Bible  lessons,  sectarianism  is  rightly  barred,  but  in  the  New 
Testament  we  teachers  find  a  code  of  ethics  not  second  even  to  any  that 
may  be  developed  by  this  Congress,  and  in  Old  Testament  history 
lessons  can  be  found  that  appeal  to  the  child  quite  as  well  as  those  out 
of  a  water-tight  compartment  marked  "moral  instruction."  Remember 
always  that  we  have  these  children  only  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
— some  of  them  labouring  in  the  mills  of  Yorkshire  half  the  day ;  others, 
at  twelve  years,  working  on  farms.  The  critical  time  is  after  they  leave 
our  schools.  Will  you  not  see  that  some  method  is  devised  to  bridge 
over  that  critical  time,  either  by  compulsory  evening  schools  or  other- 
wise, so  that  the  education,  well  begun  in  the  elementary  schools,  may 
continue  until  it  is  fixed  in  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  children 
themselves  ? 

(For  a  summary  of  the  Japanese  delegate's  paper  see  the  Appendix.) 
Professor  Francis  Peabodv,  of  Harvard,  said :  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  a  point  which  is,  perhaps,  as  valuable  to  schools  as  to  university  life — 
the  provision  of  graphical  or  illustrative  material  derived  from  the  social 
movements  of  the  time,  intended  to  afford  means  for  the  inductive 
method  of  instruction  concerning  social  ethics — the  method,  so  familiar 
in  the  natural  sciences,  of  observation,  generalisation,  and  correlation. 
The  Social  Museum  of  Harvard  University  is,  I  believe,  the  first 
enterprise  of  this  nature  in  academic  life,  and  in  five  years  it  has  proved 
a  great  stimulus  to  the  study  of  the  social  problem  and  to  a  renewal  of 
vitality  in  the  study  of  ethics.  I  commend  to  school  teachers,  as  well  as 
university  professors,  this  application  of  the  inductive  method  to  ethical 
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research.  (Professor  Peabody  then  greeted  the  Congress  cordially  in 
the  name  of  the  American  Religious  Education  Association.) 

Dr.  H.  LiETZ  (founder  of  the  Deutsche  Land-Erziehungsheim)  gave 
in  English  a  summary  of  the  statement  concerning  these  "country 
educational  homes  for  children  "  published  in  German  in  the  volume  of 
the  Congress  Papers.  The  aim  of  these  schools,  he  claimed,  was 
dominantly  ethical ;  they  sought  to  bring  the  best  moral  influences  to 
bear  upon  children,  first  by  removing  them  from  the  temptations  of  town 
life,  and  secondly  by  choosing  teachers  with  reference  more  to  their 
moral  qualities  and  powers  than  to  intellectual  equipment. 

M.  EuGRAPHE  KovALEVSKY  (Delegate  of  the  Russian  Government), 
while  urging  that  religion  must  be  the  basis  of  morality,  insisted  that 
this  fact  did  not  exclude  the  necessity  for  moral  teaching  outside  of  the 
religious  lessons.  He  thanked  Professor  Sadler  for  his  eulogy  of 
Tolstoi,  of  whom  all  Russians  were  proud. 

Another  Delegate  emphasised  the  importance  of  Dr.  Lietz's  con- 
tribution to  the  Congress,  and  pleaded  especially  for  children's  gardens 
— a  piece  of  land  reserved  for  each  child,  the  child  to  be  responsible  for 
its  cultivation. 

Professor  Ferdinand  Tonnies  praised  the  country  schools  created 
by  Dr.  Lietz  ;  but  suggested  (i)  that  the  drawbacks  of  a  boarding  school 
are  not  wholly  eliminated  in  them  ;  (2)  that  the  education  they  give  is 
expensive ;  and  (3)  that  the  morally  indifferent  sons  of  the  rich  might 
find  entrance  there  and  prove  a  source  of  evil. 


Mr.  John  Russell  (Headmaster  of  Hampstead  School),  pleading  for 
co-education,  deprecated  the  defence  of  that  system  on  the  ground  of 
cheapness.  He  did  not  think  it  would  cost  more  than  the  separatist 
system  ;  but  even  if  it  did,  he  should  still  preach  it.  Also,  co-education 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  reform  complete  in  itself,  but  only  as  part 
of  a  larger  reform,  the  goal  of  which  should  be  the  development  of 
individuality.  Unless  all  English  schools  were  to  be  thus  reformed,  he 
would  rather  not  see  co-education  introduced.  He  did  not  think  it  fair 
to  say,  as  many  had  said,  that  in  America  thinkers  were  abandoning 
co-education  :  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  had  opposed  it  in  its  present  American 
form,  but  Dr.  Hall's  own  plan  of  reformed  education,  outlined  in 
his  work  on  Adolescence^  seemed  to  include  it  as  it  might  be.  Mr. 
Russell  reaffirmed  his  unconquerable  belief  in  the  solidarity  of  the  sexes. 
Despite  all  differences,  no  one  had  ever  suggested  that  the  daily  bread 
of  the  sexes  should  be  different,  and  he  could  not  believe  that  it  would 
be  ultimately  good  for  any  nation  to  have  artificial  differences  in  the 
spiritual  bread  of  life. 

The  Rev.  Cecil  Grant  (St.  George's  School,  Harpenden)  apologised 
for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Badley  (of  Bedales  School).  His  own  paper  had 
been  confined  to  his  experience  of  the  effects  of  co-education  on  boys; 
and  he  greatly  regretted  that  no  published  paper  expounded  the  advan- 
tages which  girls  derived  from  the  system.  He  did  not  think  boys 
profited   more  by   it   than   girls.     Miss  Cleghorn's  paper  had  at  first 
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seemed  to  him  an  attack  upon  co-education,  but  on  second  reading  it 
appeared  to  him  the  most  valuable  help  the  system  could  receive  from 
the  Congress,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  clearly  the  things  which  co-educa- 
tionists should  avoid.  It  protested  against  the  cheap  and  nasty,  and 
also  against  the  absence  of  women's  influence  and  the  predominance  of 
the  headmaster  in  co-education  schools.  That  would  truly  be  disastrous, 
and  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  avoided ;  and  the  best  way  to  avoid  it  was 
for  the  headmaster  to  marry.  The  influence  of  women  in  the  school  was 
good  for  boys  as  well  as  for  girls,  and  also  for  the  teaching  staff.  The 
complaint  in  England  against  co-education  schools  was  that  they  were 
all  master's  and  no  woman's  influence  ;  in  America,  that  the  feminine 
element  was  too  dominant.  That  was  a  true  argument  against  America, 
but  not  against  co-education,  which  would  be  served  by  balancing  Miss 
Cleghorn's  warning  against  the  warning  from  America.  His  own  experi- 
ence, though  only  that  of  an  individual,  was  a  wonderful  one.  Among  boys 
and  girls  educated  separately  there  was  a  trouble  analogous  to  distemper 
among  puppies,  and  this  trouble  was  entirely  eliminated  by  co-education. 

Miss  Isabel  Cleghorn  (Sheffield)  urged  that  the  writers  and 
speakers  who  had  defended  co-education  had  regarded  children  not 
as  they  were,  but  as  they  ought  to  be.  Teachers,  who  had  to  deal 
with  all  sorts  of  children  from  all  sorts  of  homes,  had  a  right  to  protect 
those  from  good  homes  from  contamination  by  those  of  the  opposite 
sex  from  bad  homes.  The  previous  speakers  had  taken  the  point  of  view 
of  the  secondary  school ;  they  had  to  deal  with  children  whose  home 
influence  was  good.  In  the  elementary  school  the  large  classes  made 
it  impossible  for  teachers  to  give  individual  attention  to  the  children 
whom  they  had  to  protect.  Most  women  shared  her  view  that 
co-education  was  bad  ;  they  found  great  moral  evils  in  mixed  schools, 
where  there  were  often  from  400  to  2,000  children.  The  enormous 
increase  of  these  schools  in  the  last  fifteen  years  was  due  only  to 
motives  of  economy.  Rates,  of  course,  were  high,  but  the  character- 
building  of  the  children  should  be  placed  above  monetary  considerations. 
The  true  reason  for  the  mixed  school  system — economy — was  not  given 
to  teachers,  but  excuses  were  offered,  such  as  the  excuse  of  America. 
She  could  demonstrate  by  quotation,  if  time  permitted,  that  in  America 
the  system  was  breaking  down.  Chicago  University  had  had  to  be 
divided.  Dr.  Hall  had  said  that  co-education  was  wrong.  They  were 
told  that  in  mixed  schools  the  girls  refined  the  boys  and  the  boys 
sharpened  the  girls ;  but  teachers  knew  better.  They  wanted  to  see 
the  girls  under  a  woman's  influence,  and  the  boys  under  a  man's.  A 
man  could  not  understand  the  nature  of  a  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 
A  girl  of  that  age  was  two  years  older  than  a  boy  of  the  same  age- 
She  was  spoiled  in  the  mixed  school  ;  the  master  was  too  kind  to  her. 
.Women,  and  a  great  many  men  teachers,  objected  to  mixed  schools  for 
moral,  educational,  and  physical  reasons.  Girls  of  thirteen  to  sixteen 
needed  not  stimulation  to  work,  but  repression,  and  attention  to  their 
health. 

Sefior  Castillejo  described  the  Instituci6n  Libre  de  Ensefianza  ot 
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Madrid,  which  had  had  co-education  for  thirty  years.  It  was  unsec- 
tarian,  and  encourag-ed  freedom  of  conscience  and  inquiry  ;  it  was  a  day 
school,  hut  pupils  from  a  distance  shared  the  home  lifeof  one  of  the  masters. 
There  were  150  pupils,  boys  and  girls  being  in  about  equal  proportions, 
their  ages  ranging  from  five  to  nineteen.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
ignore  sex,  but  the  children  developed  naturally,  and  no  roughness  or 
lack  of  womanliness  had  appeared  among  the  girls,  nor  effeminacy 
among  the  boys.  There  were  no  fixed  fees  ;  families  paid  according  to 
ability ;  rich  and  poor  alike  used  the  school,  and  care  was  taken  to 
bring  them  together.  There  were  neither  prizes  nor  punishments  ; 
sympathy  and  suggestion  alone  were  relied  on.  Great  importance  was 
attached  to  games,  nature-study,  and  art. 

Mdme.  Kovalevskv  (Delegate  of  the  Russian  Government)  testified 
to  the  high  esteem  in  which  co-education  was  held  by  Russian 
pedagogues,  but  held  that  existing  schools  could  not  be  adapted  for  it. 
New  ones  must  be  built,  and  there  must  be  differentiation  in  the 
curriculum,  on  account  of  the  different  aptitudes  of  girls  and  boys. 

The  Delegate  from  Cracow  said  that  co-education  ought  to  be 
neither  praised  nor  condemned  in  bulk.  It  was  good  for  some  types  of 
children,  but  bad  for  others.  The  Instituci6n  Libre  de  Ensefianza  of 
Madrid,  being  a  day  school,  was  not  a  co-education  school  in  the  true 
sense. 


Third  Session— Saturday,  September  26th,  Morning. 

CHARACTER-BUILDING  BY  DISCIPLINE,  INFLUENCE,  AND 
OPPORTUNITY. 

Mrs.  Bryant  said  that  moral  education,  which  aims  at  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  habits  of  mind  and  intelligence,  could  not  be  com- 
pletely carried  out  by  means  of  school  discipline  only.  Much  education, 
for  good  or  evil,  was  gained  outside  the  school.  Secondary-school 
children  often  came  at  a  late  age  with  habits  formed,  and  some  had 
been  badly  trained  at  home  by  too  much  indulgence,  too  little  obedience, 
and  slack  discipline  generally.  She  hoped  that  the  next  Congress 
would  discuss  the  reform  of  the  home.  Good  habits  ought  to  be  begun 
at  the  earliest  age,  but  they  were  not ;  and  the  school  had  to  make  up 
for  this.  It  could  not  teach  the  girl  by  practice  to  be  serviceable  in  the 
home,  but  it  could  do  something  by  inculcating  ideals  of  home  useful- 
ness, either  by  suggestion  or  by  definite  instruction.  After-life  also  did 
not  carry  on  school  training,  and  the  boy  with  merely  unconscious 
habits  had  not  strength  to  meet  its  difficulties.  Our  aim  should  be  to 
encourage  in  the  child  the  power  to  develop  his  own  character  and  his 
moral  ideas  ;  it  was  he  who  built  his  own  character,  using  the  teacher  as 
a  means  ;  the  teacher  could  but  see  that  he  used  his  opportunities  well. 
The  teacher  provided  discipline  for  the  training  of  the  will,  and  to 
prevent  the  pupil's  individuality  being  overwhelmed  by  that  of  others. 
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He  provided  good  personal  influences  also.  The  teacher  could  also 
supply  opportunities  to  develop  the  child's  own  activities  of  helpfulness 
and  sympathy  to  others  both  within  and  beyond  the  school.  "  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  teacher's  personality,"  however,  was  dangerous :  if  he 
attempted  to  cultivate  his  personality,  he  destroyed  its  charm  ;  in  so  far 
as  he  became  conscious  of  it,  he  lost  its  influence. 

Mdme.  Landolphe  (Lyc^e  Lamartine,  Paris)  emphasised  the  import- 
ance of  co-operation  between  school  and  home.  If  teachers,  as  Locke 
said,  were  spoken  of  slightingly,  the  children  would  not  respect  them. 

M.  RossiGNOL  was  glad  the  Congress  was  international,  education 
being  a  human  question.  We  were  victims  of  the  past  in  educational 
principles,  especially  in  the  segregation  of  various  phases  of  life  into 
water-tight  compartments.  Nobody  could  say  where  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  domains  began  and  ended  ;  every  act  contained 
all  three  elements.  Science  afHrmed  the  solidarity  of  all  functions — 
nutrition  and  digestion,  as  well  as  intellectual  operations. 

M.  QuERTON  (Brussels  University)  testified  to  the  importance  of 
M.  Starcke's  paper.  Education  ought  to  be  based  on  biology,  and  to 
take  account  of  physiological  and  hygienic  factors. 

Mr.  Howard  opposed  the  views  on  rewards  and  punishments  set 
forth  in  the  papers  of  Dr.  Munch  and  M.  Bayet.  He  denied  that 
rewards  should  not  be  offered  to  children.  Everybody  aimed  at  some 
sort  of  reward.  The  abolition  of  prizes  and  punishments  would  cause 
intellectual  confusion,  and  do  no  moral  good  to  the  children. 

Professor  Munch  attempted,  partly  by  brief  recapitulation,  partly  with 
somewhat  fuller  explanation,  to  urge  the  points  in  his  paper  on  which 
different  opinions  are  held  with  regard  to  rewards  and  punishments.  He 
spoke  especially,  therefore,  about  the  superfluousness  or  necessity  of 
punishments  in  general  and  corporal  punishments  in  particular,  the 
possible  and  justifiable  purposes  one  may  have  in  view  in  rewarding,  and 
some  doubts  about  encouraging,  ambition  by  means  of  rewards  and 
distinctions,  etc.  (It  was  principally  the  higher  schools  that  were  taken 
into  account,  and  perhaps  the  earlier  stages  of  child-life.) 

M.  Theodore  Daumers  opposed  rewards  and  punishments.  The 
recompense  should  be  that  of  doing  right  because  it  is  right.  Beyond 
this,  nothing  should  be  aimed  at  but  self-respect  and  the  esteem  of 
others.  To  tell  a  child  "  you  can  do  this  "  was  often  enough  to  make  him 
do  his  best.  The  childish  love  of  medals  and  the  like  should  be 
repressed.  While  the  school  was  necessarily  a  reflection  of  present-day 
society,  it  must  be  the  creator  of  the  better  life  of  future  society. 

The  Rev.  J.  Stratton  said  that  the  homely  truth  that  man  is  a 
social  being,  and  that  his  happiness  must  come  from  his  social  relations, 
was  often  forgotten.  The  rule  of  securing  such  happiness  was  the 
Bible  one:  "Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  People  said  that  only 
from  dogmatic  religion  could  an  adequate  motive  be  brought  to  make 
children  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  good  of  others,  and  therefore  that 
moral  education  must  fail.  He  denied  this  ;  for  a  sound  moral  educa- 
tion apart  from  dogmatic  religion  he  would  go  to  this  rule  of  neighbour- 
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love,  the  rule  that  others  treat  us  as  we  treat  them,  which  expressed  an 
instinct  natural  to  humanity,  and  permeating  the  whole  of  the  child's 
constitution.  Observance  of  this  rule  brought  a  solid  reward  in  the 
love  of  others  ;  and  what  higher  reward  could  any  man  desire  ? 

Miss  Murray  assured  the  German  and  French  delegates  that  English 
teachers  believed  as  much  as  they  in  abolishing  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  were  equally  sure  that  the  child  could  respond  to  higher 
appeals.  Mr.  Howard  had  said  we  all  got  rewards  ;  the  point  was  that 
we  did  not  work  for  the  rewards.  A  child  of  two  years  could  rise  to  the 
conception  of  "ought";  and  so,  surely,  could  older  boys  and  girls. 
She  had  never  known  punishment  to  have  a  good  effect  on  the  child 
punished. 

Dr.  Victor  Thumser  (Vienna)  said  :  No  one  could  deny  that  the 
influence  exercised  by  school  life  upon  the  scholars  mainly  depended 
upon  the  personality  of  the  teachers.  It  was  our  duty,  then,  to  remove 
all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  teacher's  developing  his  individuality. 
Though  there  were  certain  fixed  and  universal  rules  of  method,  yet  it 
was  the  business  of  headmasters  and  governing  bodies  to  pay  no 
less  attention  to  the  individuality  of  the  teachers  than  to  that  of  the 
children.  Another  means  of  stimulating  individuality  among  teachers 
would  be  for  the  State  to  make  the  teaching  profession  seem  worth 
entering  to  all  ranks  of  society.  Nothing  more  encouraged  one-sided- 
ness  in  any  profession  than  for  its  members  to  be  constantly  drawn  from 
the  same  class.  Again,  the  director  of  a  school  should  cease  to  be 
solely  occupied  with  bureaucratic  and  administrative  duties,  and  should 
come  into  close  and  intimate  contact  with  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents. 
There  was  no  danger  that  the  constant  influence  of  the  teacher's  indi- 
viduality would  be  bad  for  the  children.  On  the  contrary,  thoroughness 
in  the  teacher,  quite  apart  from  the  branch  of  knowledge  in  which  this 
thoroughness  lay,  begot  thoroughness  in  the  pupil.  It  was  by  obtaining 
thorough  directors  and  teachers  that  the  scholars  would  be  trained  to 
firmness  of  character,  which  would  be  useful  and  an  honour  to  them- 
selves, society,  and  the  State. 

Miss  Alice  Ravenhill  (King's  College,  Women's  Department)  urged 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  physical  temperament  of  the  child  when 
safeguarding  its  moral  development.  Bad  ventilation  produced  what 
were  called  "fits  of  temper,"  which  were  not  due  to  the  child's  nature. 
Overcrowding  and  close  contiguity  of  the  children  made  "copying" 
inevitable.  Some  punishments,  such  as  "keeping  in"  after  school 
hours,  simply  fomented  the  trouble  they  were  intended  to  cure. 
Children's  activities  formed  their  character,  and  the  repression  of  those 
activities  through  the  overcrowding  of  schools  was  responsible  for 
seven-eighths  of  the  disciplinary  trouble.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  physiological  nature  of  the  child  differed  fundamentally  from  that  of 
the  adult.  There  was  danger  of  overdoing  the  provision  of  games  and 
physical  exercises  if  children  were  underfed,  tired,  and  over-stimulated. 
This  warning  was  needed  in  girls'  secondary  schools:  Where  serious 
intellectual  work  was  demanded,  the  pupils  could  not  be  refreshed  by 
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violent  physical  exercise.  She  did  not  oppose  games,  but  only  pleaded 
for  caution.  Sometimes  a  child's  failure  to  learn  was  due  to  a  subtle 
antagonism  between  him  and  the  teacher.  This  fact  had  been  allowed 
for  in  America,  where  children  had  been  removed  to  different  classes,  or 
even  different  schools,  with  good  results. 

M.  DoRisON  (Dijon  University),  supplementing  his  paper,  pleaded  for 
the  commemoration  of  great  men  and  great  events  in  schools  as  a  means 
of  developing  the  idealistic  side  of  the  child's  nature.  If  religion  was 
properly  submission  to  a  being  absolute  in  nature  knd  power,  philo- 
sophy— at  least  in  France,  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
was,  so  to  say,  a  republican  declaration  of  obedience  only  to  the  law,  as 
the  expression  of  conscience  and  reason.  But  this  must  be  symbolised 
and  embodied,  in  order  that  it  might  appeal  effectively  to  human  nature. 

Sir  Arthur  Hort  said:  I  wish  rather  to  raise  a  difficult  question,  in 
the  hope  that  subsequent  discussion  will  suggest  an  answer  to  it,  than 
to  put  forward  any  solution  of  my  own.  In  my  paper  I  tried  to  point 
out  what  I  take  to  be  the  defence  of  the  English  public  school  system, 
in  so  far  as  it  teaches  boys  to  govern  one  another.  I  understand  self- 
government  to  mean  the  government  of  the  community  by  itself,  not  of 
the  individual  by  himself.  I  pointed  out  advantages  which  we  believe 
to  accrue  from  that  system;  but  I  concluded  with  this  question,  to 
which  I  should  like  to  hear  answers  suggested  now :  How  is  it  that,  if 
the  public-school  system  does  what  we  honestly  believe  it  does — ^teaches 
boys  to  govern  themselves,  to  live  as  members  of  an  organised  com- 
munity, and  to  show  towards  that  community  devotion,  patriotism,  and 
the  like  qualities — so  few  of  those  boys,  when  they  go  out  into  the 
larger  life,  continue  to  show  the  same  qualities  towards  the  larger 
community  of  which  they  become  directly  a  part  ?  With  that  might  be 
joined  the  religious  question :  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  learn  the  same 
spirit  of  devotion  towards  the  Church  or  religious  community  of  which 
they  may  form  a  part  ?  With  all  the  merits  of  the  public  school  boy — 
and  I  believe  they  are  many — he  does  not  always,  not  even  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases,  come  out  conspicuously  as  a  good  citizen  or  church 
member.  Now,  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  the  boarding-school 
system.  It  is  highly  artificial.  We  take  the  boy  away  from  his  family, 
place  him  for  some  three-quarters  of  the  year  in  highly  artificial  sur- 
roundings, among  other  human  beings  with  whom  he  has  no  very 
necessary  connection,  and  we  remove  him  from  direct  home  influence, 
which  ought,  perhaps,  at  the  most  plastic  time  of  his  life,  to  be  his 
guiding  influence.  We  can  only  defend  the  boarding-school  system  if 
we  are  able  to  contend — as,  I  think,  we  fairly  may — that,  on  the  whole, 
the  gain  outweighs  the  loss;  that  is  to  say,  we  do  teach  the  boy  not 
merely  individual  duties,  but  social  duties,  which  he  could  not  learn  so 
well  at  home.  If  the  discipline,  the  tone,  and  tradition  of  the  school  are 
good,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  boy  at  least  learns  one  lesson — 
the  unimportance  of  himself:  he  learns  to  submit  himself  to  the 
community.  How  is  it,  then,  that,  having  learned  to  submit  himself  to 
the  community  and  put  his  own  tastes  and  inclinations  and  conceit  into 
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the  background,  having  learned  a  great  deal  of  what  social  duty  and 
service  means,  he  does  not  more  often  become  an  enthusiastic  citizen  ? 

Dr.  F.  H.  Hayward  (L.C.C.  Inspector)  said:  Sir  Arthur  Hort 
represents  the  public  school  tradition,  and  a  philosophy  of  education 
which  I  believe  is  absolutely  wrong.  It  is  known  psychologically  and 
pedagogically  as  ''  formal  training. "  The  view  of  its  advocates  is  that 
the  mind  consists  of  a  number  of  faculties  more  or  less  separated,  and 
if  these  are  exercised  mechanically  the  character  will  take  on  the 
corresponding  necessary  virtues.  The  boy  has  subordinated  himself  at 
cricket ;  therefore,  we  are  told,  he  will  submit  to  his  leaders  in  war  or 
the  State.  He  has  acquired  some  power  of  command  in  one  department ; 
therefore  he  will  have  the  same  power  in  another,  and  so  forth.  All  his 
faculties — observation,  reason,  will,  conscience  (we  can  make  as  many 
as  we  like) — once  exercised  properly  at  school,  will  be  ready  for  the 
whole  battle  of  life.  It  is  a  false  view  ;  there  is  truth  in  it,  but  there  is 
an  immense  amount  of  omitted  truth.  Qualities  like  fidelity,  observa- 
tion, and  volition  must  be  subordinated  to  some  view  of  life  ;  they  have 
a  meaning,  and  sometimes  they  are  bad  qualities ;  none  of  them  are 
good  in  themselves.  There  are  two  departments  of  educational  work. 
They  were  pointed  out  in  1805  by  Herbart ;  the  public  school  of  England 
is  just  beginning  to  learn  the  distinction  between  training  and  instruc- 
tion. We  have  to  introduce  into  Harrow,  and  into  our  elementary 
schools,  the  element  of  insight,  or  suggestion,  or  elucidation,  or  interest, 
for  the  building  up  of  moral  ideals ;  then  the  '^  faculties "  which  have 
been  cultivated  will  be  seen  in  their  relations  to  life  as  a  whole. 

M.  H.  PoELS  (Louvain)  urged  that  class  distinctions  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  school.  Mutual  knowledge  between  the  different 
grades  of  society  would  have  great  social  influence.  Normal  and 
backward  children  should  be  separated — with  the  same  programme,  but 
with  a  difference  in  the  time  devoted  to  it. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Bruce  said  that  many  who,  like  him,  were  products  of  the 
public  schools,  were  intensely  proud  of  them  ;  yet  they  felt  the  problem 
raised  by  Sir  Arthur  Hort.  His  question  had  been  answered  from  a 
point  of  view  that  he  (Mr.  Bruce)  felt  incompetent  to  follow.  School 
patriotism  was  a  strong  force  to  appeal  to  ;  but  where  the  school,  like 
Harrow,  was  intensely  exclusive,  the  appeal  to  that  sentiment  under- 
mined the  boy's  sense  of  duty  to  the  larger  whole.  The  question  was 
vital  in  all  school  organisation.  Every  English  school  said,  "  Allow  me 
to  be  exclusive,  to  appeal  to  the  better  parents,  to  say  that  only  children 
of  superior  parents  come  here,"  and  that  was  an  appeal  that  all  parents 
knew  to  be  a  strong  one.  There  was  much  to  be  said  for  and  against. 
We  all  wanted  our  children  to  mix  only  with  nice  children  ;  but  was  not 
that  principle,  at  bottom,  utterly  destructive  of  a  complete  patriotism  ? 
A  partial  answer  to  the  problem  was  to  use  all  our  effort,  and  to  see 
that  all  public  effort  was  used,  to  make  our  schools  more  democratic,  to 
produce  the  feeling  that  every  child  was  in  a  real  sense  a  citizen  of  the 
country. 

Professor  J.  H.   Muirhbad   (Birmingham   University)  said :   There 
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seems  to  me  to  be  no  kind  of  antagonism  between  Mr.  Bruce  and  Dr. 
Hay  ward.  We  must  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Bruce  as  to  the  exclu- 
siveness  at  public  schools  ;  the  virtue  of  patriotism  or  solidarity  which 
these  schools  inculcate  is  itself  somewhat  narrow  and  exclusive.  It 
trains  a  boy  to  give  himself  up  for  his  eleven  or  his  school,  and  at 
college  he  will  give  himself  up  for  his  eight  or  his  college  ;  but  this 
patriotism  rarely  extends  beyond  the  school  or  college.  In  practical 
work,  a  boy  from  a  public  school  will  do  a  great  deal  if  you  can  appeal 
to  him  on  the  class  side,  or  in  the  interest  of  some  of  the  narrow  groups 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  him  to 
give  up  time  for  his  city  or  country.  Dr.  Hay  ward  links  on  to  Mr. 
Bruce  at  this  point,  that  to  expand  this  patriotism  it  must  be  linked  up 
with  life  as  a  whole  ;  but  this  is  where  our  public  schools  are  weak. 
Until  the  masters  themselves  have  this  wider  view  you  will  not  get  it  in 
the  democracy.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  it  is  beginning  to  exist  in  the 
masters. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  said  :  I  venture  to  ask  this  Congress  to 
interest  itself  in  that  other  side  of  the  moral  education  of  children 
which  depends  upon  the  use  of  playtime,  a  question  acknowledged  to 
have  tremendous  importance.  School  hours  in  a  London  elementary 
school  may  be  twenty-five  per  week  ;  if  we  allow  sixty-three  for  sleep — 
and  I  wish  I  could  think  they  all  had  nine  hours  a  night — then  eighty- 
hours  remain,  of  which  the  great  majority  are  leisure  or  playtime. 
After  ten  or  twelve  years'  experience,  I  believe  that  the  admirable  moral 
education  of  the  schools  is  largely  undone  in  those  hours  for  which  in 
our  large  towns  we  have  no  provision.  We  are  far  behind  America, 
and  shall  soon  be  far  behind  Canada.  We  have  far  better  playgrounds 
than  in  America,  but  our  organisation  of  them  is  nil.  I  have  notes  of 
a  careful  investigation  of  thirty  of  the  primary  school  playgrounds  of 
London.  They  are  either  wholly  useless — practically  empty,  with  a 
handful  of  children  in  the  corner ;  while  neighbouring  streets,  full  of 
barrow^s  and  refuse  and  unwholesome  sights,  are  crowded  with  children — 
or  they  are  even  used  for  positive  harm.  Gambling  goes  on  in  corners  ; 
big  boys  bully  little  ones  ;  boys  and  girls  are  together  under  regrettable 
circumstances.  The  school  keeper  cannot  keep  order.  In  many  cases 
my  observer  found  the  playgrounds  locked  up  ;  the  keeper  says  that 
accidents  happen,  which  he  is  too  busy  to  prevent.  New  York  has  gone 
through  this  experience  ;  there  they  have  two  sets  of  playgrounds — one 
set  under  the  Parks  Committee,  the  other  under  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  former  are  not  organised  at  all,  though  they  have  beautiful 
grounds  and  gymnastic  apparatus  ;  but  in  the  others  they  have  kinder- 
garten mistresses  and  games  masters,  and  consequently  these  play- 
grounds are  full  of  children  enjoying  themselves. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Shipham  (L.C.C.  Inspector)  said  that  the  value  he 
attached  to  a  formal  opening  of  schools  (such  as  described  in  his 
paper)  was  based  on  experience  in  150  elementary  schools  of  all  kinds, 
but  was  largely  applicable  to  secondary  schools.  The  head-teacher's 
personality  could  best  be  revealed  to  the  children  in  the  great  assembly 
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of  the  school,  but  he  should  beware  of  showing  discordant  sides  of  his 
nature.  Formal  assembly  gave  the  head  teacher  the  opportunity  to  link 
the  school  spirit  on  to  the  wider  patriotism. 

Rektor  Wolgast  and  Dr.  Johannbsson  developed  the  pleas  for  good 
literature  for  the  young  presented  in  their  respective  papers  in  the 
Congress  volume. 

Mrs.  Ilona  Ginever  pleaded  that  children's  amusements  should  not 
be  of  too  stimulating  and  exciting  a  nature.  Children  should  be  taught 
to  find  sources  of  entertainment  within  themselves.  The  disparity  in  the 
kind  and  quality  of  amusements  provided  for  the  children  of  well-to-do 
and  poor  parents  was  a  baneful  influence,  because  it  gave  the  children 
distorted  ideas  of  the  value  and  power  of  money. 

Mr.  Rendel  (of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals)  deprecated  the  keeping  of  "  school  pets,'*  which  must  neces- 
sarily suffer  discomfort  and  inconvenience,  if  not  actual  cruelty,  from  the 
conditions  of  their  confinement.  The  children  would  develop  the  desire 
to  see  performances  by  animals,  which  ought  to  be  entirely  suppressed. 
School  pets  must  be  neglected  during  the  children's  absence  from  the 
school. 

Miss  Sandford  (Christ  Church  School,  Blackfriars)  said  that,  owing 
to  the  curtailment  of  her  paper,  the  previous  speaker's  points  were  not 
met  in  it,  though  she  had  dealt  with  them  in  her  manuscript.  The  pets 
were  taken  home  by  children  and  excellently  cared  for,  with  the 
co-operation  of  parents.  The  animals  were  inspected  before  and  after 
being  taken  home,  and  not  one  had  ever  been  returned  in  bad  condition. 
The  children  responded  well  to  the  teaching  of  scrupulous  kindness  to 
their  little  pets,  all  of  which  had  been  born  in  captivity.  ! 

Mr.  G.  N.  Kaye  pleaded  that  the  aim  of  moral  instruction  should  be 
to  obliterate  all  distinctions  of  race,  creed,  colour,  and  social  position  in 
children. 

Professor  Ferdinand  Tunnies  repeated  the  plea  for  good  literature 
for  children  which  Rektor  Wolgast  and  Dr.  Johannesson  had  advanced. 
He  urged  that  all  measures,  except  legal  ones,  should  be  used  for  the 
suppression  of  injurious  books  and  pamphlets  for  children.  Positively 
indecent  publications  were  already  prohibited,  but  legal  suppression  of 
other  books  would  involve  censorship,  which  ought  not  to  be  revived 
under  any  pretext. 


Fourth  Session— Saturday,  September  26th,  Afternoon. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

M.  G.  Belot  (Paris)  defined  morality  as  the  taking  of  a  direct  interest 
in  the  social  ends  prescribed — so  that  motive  and  end  correspond.  He 
said  that  the  child  must  know  what  human  progress  is  before  the  desire 
to  promote  it  can  be  aroused  in  him.  Real  morality  must  come  from 
within,  and  could  not  be  imposed  upon  the  child.     The  problem  was  to 
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create  the  right  motive  ia  the  child.  Appeals  to  motives  foreign  to  the 
child's  nature  should  be  avoided,  as  also  to  beliefs  he  could  not  com- 
prehend, and  lower  motives  such  as  fear  and  vanity. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Hayward  said  that  the  Englishman  hated  system.  The 
British  Constitution  was  loved  for  its  absurdities  and  inconsistencies. 
Systematic  morality  was  also  disliked,  and  John  Bull  preferred  to  pick 
up  his  morals  in  scraps.  He  needed  to  be  reminded  that  moral  efficiency 
was  the  result  of  "unbroken  systems  of  thought."  The  word  "  moral" 
was  so  unpopular  in  England  that  people  of  the  highest  education  would 
resent  violently  the  suggestion  of  direct  moral  teaching.  Mr.  Keatinge, 
in  a  recent  book,  had  said  that  such  teaching  would  arouse  "contrariant 
ideas."  From  the  time  of  Locke  the  notion  that  ideas  could  come  from 
nowhere  had  been  abandoned — ideas  must  come  from  environment, 
instruction,  books,  or  some  other  source.  The  "contrariant  ideas" 
against  moral  teaching  came  from  a  sort  of  taboo,  due  to  the  English 
practice  of  regarding  the  discussion  of  morals  as  "  bad  form. "  Moral 
teaching  in  elementary  schools  ought  to  be  largely  indirect,  except  in 
the  upper  classes,  but  direct  teaching  was  in  place  in  secondary  schools. 
When  could  it  be  given,  if  it  was  to  be  taboo  in  both  classes  of  schools? 
^  Miss  Lane  wished  to  direct  attention  to  the  elementary  school  aspect 
of  the  problem,  especially  to  the  needs  of  slum  children.  These  children 
learned  so  many  bad  habits  at  home  that  the  teachers  were  glad  to  get 
them  at  three  years  of  age,  because  the  bad  habits  were  then  easier  to 
break  than  at  five.  She  had  found  direct  moral  teaching,  through 
stories  and  questions,  much  more  effective  with  young  children  than 
with  older  ones. 

Mrs.  Bryant  defended  Mr.  Keatinge's  view  against  Dr.  Hay  ward's 
criticism.  There  was  a  strong  tendency  in  human  nature  to  say  "No" 
to  ideas  forcibly  suggested,  and  the  higher  one  rose  in  the  scale  of 
comfort  the  stronger  that  tendency  became.  Children  resented  dogmatic 
advice  ;  especially  they  resented  being  told  what  to  do  just  when  they 
were  going  to  do  it  of  their  own  accord.  The  teacher  should  let  the 
children  influence  him,  and  present  his  ideas  modestly.  Mr.  Keatinge's 
point  was  that  the  conciliation  of  "  contrariant  ideas  "  should  be  effected 
by  the  suggestiveness  and  tact  of  the  teacher.  Less  preaching  and 
more  suggestion  was  needed. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Glazebrook  (Ely)  said  that  moral  instruction,  as 
distinct  from  training,  could  be  derived  only  from  the  application  of 
thought  to  human  conduct ;  hence,  the  school  subjects  that  afforded  it 
were  history,  literature,  and  the  Bible.  It  was  an  urgent  question 
whether  we  could  afford  to  throw  away  one  of  these  instruments.  The 
papers  on  history  assigned  the  chief  moral  value  to  the  later  stages  of 
historical  teaching ;  and  in  all  stages  the  channel  through  which  the 
moral  would  come  was  not  the  narrative,  but  the  teacher.  These  were 
serious  deductions  from  the  value  of  history  considered  in  itself, 
especially  since  two-thirds  of  the  children  left  school  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  Literature,  as  a  whole,  was  an  inestimable  mine  of  moral 
treasure,  but   selections   for   elementary  schools   had    a  very  different 
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value.  England  was  not  less  rich  than  other  countries  in  ballads, 
songs,  and  prose  stories  which  appealed  to  the  young  mind;  yet  we 
should  regret  it  if  even  the  best  selection  were  made  the  main  formal 
basis  for  the  moral  teaching  of  millions.  No  such  selection  would  be 
filled  with  a  truly  ethical  conception  of  life.  But  this  was  the  advantage 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Despite  errors  of  fact  and  varieties  of  moral 
standard,  it  was  penetrated  throughout  with  moral  purpose.  It  was  the 
only  book  that  answered  to  Dr.  Adler's  ideal,  for  it  alone  recognised  the 
sovereign  end  to  which  all  lesser  ends  were  means — and  that  end  was 
righteousness.  The  claims  of  the  New  Testament  were  yet  stronger 
than  those  of  the  Old. 

Dr.  Stanton  Coit  thought  it  characteristic  of  the  twentieth  century 
that  no  writer  of  a  paper  had  proposed  the  old-fashioned  secular  solution 
of  moral  instruction  and  religious  education.  In  his  paper  he  took  the 
extreme  ground  of  science,  and  from  that  standpoint  pleaded  that  the 
Bible  was  the  best  instrument  to  inspire  insight  and  reverence  for 
righteousness.  The  controversy  of  the  future  would  not  be  "  Bible  or 
no  Bible?"  but  whether  the  Bible  should  be  taught  from  the  point  of 
view  of  sociology  and  psychology  or  exclusively  from  that  of  the  meta- 
physics of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  most  devoutly  religious  persons  now 
admitted  that  there  was  something  divine  even  in  the  finite  ;  the  idea  of 
the  immanence  of  the  divine  was  welding  nations  into  a  higher  moral 
enthusiasm.  Scientific  interpreters  were  not  jealous  to  demonstrate 
that  everything  in  the  Bible  that  was  holy  came  directly  from  above, 
without  human  mediation  and  without  reference  to  the  previous  upward 
struggles  of  a  nation  ;  therefore  they  were  ready  to  sanctify — one  might 
almost  say  deify — those  human  and  social  characteristics  which  made 
for  holiness.  His  (Dr.  Coit's)  paper  contained  nothing  negative ;  he 
had  claimed  that  the  young  should  be  trained  to  look  to  secondary 
causes,  to  the  social  environment,  to  the  historical  traditions  of  a  nation, 
as  the  causes,  upward  or  downward,  of  character — to  believe  that  there 
was  no  interposition  in  moral  matters  without  a  human  and  social 
instrumentality.  There  was  here  no  negation  whatever.  He  believed  that 
in  the  future  Rationalists  and  scientific  thinkers  would  be  the  strongest 
champions  of  keeping  for  the  Bible  the  pre-eminence  it  had  had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  GusTAV  Spiller  (Hon.  General  Secretary  of  the  Congress) 
reiterated  his  published  plea  that  every  lesson,  rightly  considered,  could 
be  made  an  ethical  lesson,  without  in  any  way  making  the  lesson 
unnatural,  without  transgressing  the  canons  of  pedagogy,  and  without 
straining  facts.  Arithmetic  could  thus  be  presented  in  relation  with  the 
ethical  life.  It  had  been  asked  how  ethics  could  be  introduced  in  the 
teaching  of  the  rule  of  three  ;  but  it  was  altogether  unpedagogical  to 
teach  the  rule  of  three  without  giving  the  child  an  idea  of  the  meaning 
and  use  of  it.  The  child  would  learn  cheerfully  if  a  moral  and  social 
element  were  introduced  into  the  lesson,  but  a  lesson  learned  without 
adequate  motive  was  learned  with  difficulty,  and  was  soon  forgotten. 

Mr.  G.  P.  GoocH,  M.P.,  attached  great  importance  to  the  moral 
value  and  moral  discipline  of  historical  study,  even  in  schools,  though 
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its  full  value  could  only  be  appreciated  when  one  had  ceased  to  be  a 
beginner.  Despite  the  early  age  at  which  children  left  school,  much 
could  be  done,  even  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  not  only  to  deepen  and 
widen  the  child's  outlook  on  life,  but  to  suggest  moral  judgments, 
standards,  and  tests.  History,  regarded  as  a  record  of  civilisation, 
of  effort,  of  self-sacrifice  as  well  as  of  achievement,  mu^t  have  a  moral 
bearing.  But  "  beware  of  the  cult  of  the  Great  Man."  History  in  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  had  come  to  be  less  and  less  a  history  of  great 
men  and  more  and  more  a  history  of  peoples,  races,  and  civilisations  ; 
but  it  always  took  a  lifetime  for  the  best  results  of  the  best  workers  to 
filter  down  into  text-books  for  schools  and  home.  The  child  approached 
history  with  Carlyle's  notion  that  it  was  "the  biography  of  its  great 
men. "     That  was  exactly  what  history  was  not. 

Dr.   Stbphan   Schnbller  (Kolozsvdr,   Hungary)    said :    I  shall  not 
now  discuss  whether  and  how  far  history  contributes  to  moral  culture  ; 
but  my  point  is  this — History  is  the  moving  and  assimilative  principle, 
the  centre   of   education   and    instruction,    in   our   Mittelschule.     The 
Congress  has  recognised  not  only  the  educative  importance  of  history, 
but  also  its  specifically  moral  significance.     The  process  of  moralisa- 
tion   consists    in   the   development    from  individuality   to   personality. 
Individuality  is  a  natural  product ;  personality  is   a  moral  achievement. 
The  seeds  of  personality,  existent  in  the  individual,  are  awakened  and 
nourished  by  the  living  social  forces — family,  society.  State,  Church — ^to 
become  at  last  conscious  in  the  better  self.     Only  he  who  is  guided  and 
controlled  by  his  better  self  is  free  ;  he  alone  has  risen  from  individuality 
to   personality.     Social   forces,   however,  are   effective  only  when   we 
know  their  history,  when  we  see  in  history  and  in  our  own  experience 
how  the  family,  society,  the  State,  and  the  Church  discipline  the  natural 
man,    then   civilise   him,    and   finally   moralise   him.     He   who   passes 
through  this  experience   is   himself  moralised ;   he  has  attained   per- 
sonality.    Therefore  history,  from  the  point  of  view  of  ethical  education, 
is   of  central  importance.     Further,  the  classical  humanistic  and  the 
modern   realistic   parties   in   education   unite    in    recognising    history. 
History  presents  the  Greek  and  Roman  as  he  lived ;  philology  studies 
him  as  he  felt   and   thought.     A  new  ideal   is   gained   for   humanism 
through  history.     Through  the  labours  of  Herder,  Layard,  Rawlinson, 
Champollion,  and  Max  Miiller,  the  thought   and  poetry  of  the    East 
have  revealed  more  and  more  the  ideal  of  humanity.     Therefore  the 
Mittelschule  must  widen  its  historical  outlook.     The  realistic  movement, 
on  the  other  hand,  opens  the  door  to  the  study  of  universal  history,  in 
the  interest  of  which  the  interest  of  all  other  subjects  is  centred.     The 
difficulty   of  acquiring  foreign   languages   overcome,    they '  with    their 
literatures   enter   into   the  service  of  history.     Even   the   teaching   of 
Scripture  and  religious  observances  may  be  so  treated  as  to  lead  the 
learners  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  soul  of  a  people.     Thus  they  would 
understand  the  words  of  Goethe — "  Religion  is  the  centre  of  history  '* ; 
and  a  new  age  of  religious  tolerance,  with  a  theology  of  a  higher  order, 
would   dawn.     The    schola  scholarum   (the   dream   of   Comenius)    will 
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become  real — a  great  organisation  of  the  learned  men  of  all  lands. 
The  historical  movement  and  Christian  love  will  accomplish  this.  But 
it  is  all-important  that  each  school  should  preserve  and  develop  its  own 
individuality.  One  will,  the  moral  will,  however,  must  animate  all. 
May  this  Congress  supply  the  heart-blood  for  the  schola  scholarum! 

Professor  J.  S.  Mackenzie  said:  Canon  Glazebrook  spoke  of  three 
instruments  of  moral  instruction — history,  literature,  and  the  Bible. 
When  they  are  enumerated  in  that  way,  one  asks  what  element  the 
Bible  contains  that  is  distinct  from  history  and  literature.  The  Bible  is 
to  a  large  extent  history  and  literature ;  why,  then,  is  it  opposed  to 
them  in  general  ?  It  is  valued  for  moral  teaching  because  it  is  direct 
moral  instruction.  What  Canon  Glazebrook  and  Dr.  Coit  emphasised 
is  the  fact  that  the  Bible  fixes  attention  on  righteousness  in  the  most 
direct  way  as  the  great  end  of  life,  and  forces  it  directly  on  the  mind  of 
the  child.  Why  does  this  command  ready  assent  from  us  all,  when 
other  forms  of  direct  moral  teaching  tend  to  be  rejected?  One  good 
reason  is  that  the  Bible's  moral  instruction  is  conveyed  by  men  of  moral 
genius — or  inspiration,  if  you  will.  They  speak  as  with  authority, 
whereas  the  ordinary  teacher  cannot  convey  it  in  that  authoritative  and 
convincing  way.  A  less  good  reason  for  the  general  assent  is  the  one 
given  by  Dr.  Hayward — that  we  tend  to  keep  our  ideas  in  compart- 
ments; the  teaching  of  morals  commends  itself  to  us  when  we  are 
in  that  peculiar  atmosphere  in  which  we  tend  to  be  when  reading  the 
Bible,  and  we  are  in  a  different  "  compartment "  when  moral  teaching  is 
set  before  us  by  an  ordinary  teacher.  We  want  to  have  the  Bible 
atmosphere  always  with  us,  not  to  keep  it  for  special  times.  Then, 
again,  moral  instruction  should  not  mean  that  one  makes  an  affirmation 
and  says:  "You  have  got  to  do  this  or  that."  That  is  not  what  is 
meant  by  direct  teaching  in  any  other  subject.  In  geometry,  a  teacher 
does  not  say,  "  The  three  interior  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  and  you  must  believe  it";  he  leads  the  child  to  see  it  for 
himself.  That  is  what  we  should  do  for  morals,  and  that  is  what  the 
Bible  does  very  largely — it  conveys  moral  ideas  in  a  way  that  carries 
conviction.  We  cannot  help  seeing  in  the  incidents  it  presents  that 
something  is  right  and  something  else  wrong.  A  good  teacher  will 
use  all  ways  of  bringing  the  matter  home  to  the  child,  so  that  he  shall 
see  for  himself  and  make  his  own  affirmations,  and  not  have  an  affirma- 
tion forced  upon  him  by  the  teacher.  The  living  presence  of  the  teacher, 
even  if  he  is  not  a  moral  genius,  may  be  better  than  the  record  of  the 
sayings  of  others  who  are  not  present. 

Miss  Alice  Woods  (Maria  Gray  Training  College,  London)  empha- 
sised the  value  of  a  vivid  imagination  cultivated  by  the  teaching  of 
English  literature,  as  she  had  done  in  her  paper.  Adults  tended  to 
regard  themselves  as  thoroughly  moral  beings,  but  to  regard  children 
as  not  at  all  advanced  in  that  respect.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Adler  had  said, 
important  elements  in  morality  were  humility  and.  striving  towards  the 
good,  and  these  a  child  distinctly  possessed.  She  did  not  advocate 
fixed  and  formal  moral  teaching,  but  urged  that  teachers  should  seize 
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the  opportuniti^  given  when  children  came  to  them  with  moral 
problems,  and  let  the  children  regard  them  as  fellow-strugglers.  Dr. 
Stanley  Hall  had  been  alarmed  to  find  that  many  girls  wished  to 
resemble  men  heroes  ;  but  the  girl  who  wanted  to  be  a  Perseus  or  an 
Amyas  Leigh  or  a  Red  Cross  Knight  was  really  thinking  of  the  quality 
of  the  character.  It  was  the  bravery,  the  unselfishness,  the  truthful- 
ness and  straightforwardness  that  struck  them,  and  nothing  in  the 
least  to  do  with  sex. 

Professor  Teodoru  (delegate  of  the  Roumanian  Government)  said 
that  to  teach  history  as  a  record  of  events  and  heroes  was  to  teach  the 
great  miseries  of  humanity — crime  and  war.  The  true  way  to  teach  it 
was  to  show  history  as  the  spectacle  of  human  progress,  and  to  make 
the  child  realise  that  he  could  assist  in  that  progress ;  he  must  under- 
stand that  every  step  had  cost  effort  and  sacrifice  ;  that  he  has  a  respon- 
sibility towards  the  future,  a  duty  towards  the  past.  Given  these  two 
sentiments,  the  child  would  be  inspired  with  the  purpose  of  social  service 
by  the  teaching  of  history. 

Miss  Alice  Ravenhill  (King's  College  Women's  Department)  sup- 
plemented her  published  plea  for  scientific  training  in  the  domestic  arts. 
A  girl  so  trained  saw  clearly  her  position  in  the  national  life,  and  per- 
ceived the  interrelation  of  efficiency  with  so  homely  a  subject  as 
nutrition.  She  also  got  the  encouragement  derived  from  co-operation 
in  good  work  ;  and  she  was  stimulated  to  feel  responsible  for  partaking 
in  local  government  and  other  movements  for  the  general  good. 
Domestic  details  needed  dignifying.  The  monotony  of  the  daily  round 
of  bed-making  and  dinner-cooking  was  not  appreciated  by  those  not 
called  to  such  duties ;  they  needed  skilled  instead  of  unskilled  labour. 
The  girl  should  be  taught  to  perform  them  with  the  accuracy  given  to 
astronomy  or  mathematics.  If  they  were  dealt  with  in  the  scientific 
spirit,  the  home-maker  would  so  economise  time  and  energy  that  she 
could  participate  in  social  and  intellectual  life.  Women's  self-respect 
depended  on  their  realising  their  great  responsibility  in  being  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  nation's  population  in  its  most  impressionable  days. 

Mdme.  Billet  (French  National  Association  of  Freethinkers) 
emphasised  the  urgent  necessity  of  physiological  education,  and  urged 
that  social  service  should  be  the  goal  of  all  education,  and  social  utility 
the  measure  of  morality  in  conduct. 

Miss  Cochrane  said  that  moral  education  was  hindered  by  the 
discrepancy  between  the  school  teaching  and  the  home  surroundings  of 
the  child.  After  a  lesson  on  hygiene,  a  child  might  tell  his  mother  that 
it  was  bad  to  drink  polluted  water  and  sleep  in  a  crowded  bedroom  ;  the 
mother  would  say  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  doing  so.  Henceforth  the 
child  would  not  connect  his  hygiene  lesson  with  his  home  life.  Business 
life  was  not  ruled  by  the  moral  principles  of  the  school,  and  the  child 
learned  to  look  back  with  pity  on  the  innocent  but  right  ideas  he  had 
been  taught.  This  discrepancy  arose  mainly  from  economic  causes,  and 
its  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  values  of  life. 

Miss  C.  VoN  Wyss  (London  Day  Training  College)  pleaded  for  the 
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value  of  nature-study.  The  child  was  at  the  animistic  stage,  and 
sought  to  explain  all  things — even  such  a  matter  as  the  growth  of 
potatoes — in  terms  of  will  and  purpose.  In  curing  the  child  of  this 
propensity,  the  teacher  developed  the  habit  of  reserving  judgment  and 
not  making  unfounded  assumptions.  Again,  the  difficult  task  of  intro- 
ducing the  child  to  the  problems  of  vitality  and  birth  was  enormously 
aided  by  nature-study.  Parents  often  refused  help  to  the  child  when 
these  problems  were  pressing  upon  him,  and  the  school  could  assist  him 
in  this  loneliness.  The  study  of  fertilisation  and  reproduction  in  plant 
life  was  a  valuable  aid  in  this  connection,  but  it  could  usefully  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  phenomena  of  animal  life — preferably  in  its  natural 
surroundings. 

Mr.  F.  W.  RowE  pleaded  that  the  parallelism  between  race-develop- 
ment and  the  development  of  the  individual  proved  that  the  growing 
boy  was  in  the  hunting  and  fighting  stage  of  development,  and  therefore 
he  imperatively  needed  manual  occupation.  The  whole  method  of  book 
education  was  disastrously  wrong,  and  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
increase  of  nervous  maladies  and  insanity.  Craftsmanship,  contact 
with  things  instead  of  abstract  ideas,  was  the  true  method  of  education. 


Fifth  Session— Monday,  September  28th,  Morning. 

THE  RELATION  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  TO 
MORAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gow  (Westminster  School),  as  Chairman,  said  that 
the  question  intended  to  be  discussed  in  this  sectional  meeting  was 
rather — granted  that  religious  education  was  given  in  certain  schools — 
whether  it  was  used  efficiently  for  character-building  or  not ;  but  most 
of  the  w^riters  of  papers  had,  under  a  misapprehension,  discussed 
whether  religious  education  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  given.  He 
pleaded  that  the  discussion  'should  be  confined,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  former  issue,  suggesting  that  if  speakers  would  tell  their  personal 
recollections  of  religious  training,  and  whether  it  was  helpful  to  them 
or  not,  valuable  facts  would  be  elicited  for  the  guidance  of  teachers. 

Dr.  Gow  continued :  I  would  say  something  of  the  religious  education, 
or  so-called  religious  education,  given  in  English  public  schools,  and 
endeavour  to  justify  it.  Our  public  schools  are  open  to  all  boys  who 
w^ill  pay  the  required  fees  and  reach  the  required  standards  of  age  and 
intellectual  attainment,  without  regard  to  religious  belief.  It  is  forty- 
four  years  since  I  first  made  acquaintance  with  a  public  school,  and  my 
experience  has  continued  with  brief  intervals  ever  since.  I  have  seen  so 
many  examination  papers  in  divinity  that  I  can  say  that  religious 
education  now  is  nearly  the  same  as  fifty  years  ago,  and  nearly  the 
same  in  all  the  public  schools  of  this  country.  In  these  schools  religion 
is  not  taught  directly  to  all  boys,  but  there  is  a  religious  atmosphere. 
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The  headmaster  is  generally  in  holy  orders,  and  many  of  the  staff  often 
are.  The  day's  work  begins  with  prayer,  and  often  ends  with  prayer ; 
hymns  are  sung;  there  is  chapel  service  on  Sundays,  and  sometimes  on 
saints'  days;  there  is  frequent  Communion,  to  which  boys  are  invited 
and  encouraged  to  come ;  there  is  direct  religious  teaching  in  sermons, 
and  to  candidates  for  Confirmation,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England.  But  the  actual  religious  teaching  in  the  class-room  is 
indirect.  It  consists  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  I  was  taught  in  that 
way.  I  have  taught  in  that  way  in  two  schools  for  many  years  ;  and  if 
I  may  judge  from  the  examination  papers  I  have  seen  by  the  score,  and 
by  the  kind  of  books  prepared  for  use  in  English  schools,  this  is  the 
universal  practice.  Until  a  boy  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  Greek  to  read 
the  New  Testament,  he  reads  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  rule ;  and  when 
sufficiently  advanced,  he  reads  the  Greek  Testament,  but  not  for  its 
religious  contents.  The  books  are  read  for  their  historical  and  literary 
contents;  religious  comment  is  rarely  made.  The  boys  in  the  school 
are  of  different  training,  from  different  homes ;  the  masters  are  persons 
into  whose  religious  opinions  one  does  not  inquire  closely;  provided 
they  will  come  to  chapel,  no  further  question  is  asked.  They  treat  the 
Bible  lesson  as  they  would  a  lesson  in  any  other  book — see  that  the  boys 
know  the  contents  and  understand  the  writer's  meaning,  and  practically 
nothing  more  is  done.  This,  you  will  notice,  is  not  direct  religious 
instruction.  Does  this  kind  of  instruction  contribute  to  moral  training  ? 
I  think  it  does — and  in  many  ways.  First,  the  boy  is  familiarised — I 
speak  from  my  own  school-day  recollections — from  his  earliest  years 
with  the  people  to  whom,  according  to  this  Book,  God  and  man's 
relation  to  God,  and  the  nature  of  sin,  were  a  constant  preoccupation. 
It  is  brought  home  to  every  child  who  reads  the  Bible  so  carefully  as  we 
do,  that  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  people  whose  entire  thought  and 
literature  were  devoted  to  questions  of  morality.  Secondly,  the  Bible 
and  the  Prayer-book  (I  should  have  said  that  in  many  schools  the 
history  of  the  Prayer-book  is  also  studied,  but  as  an  historical,  not  as  a 
religious,  document)  are  monuments  of  English  at  its  very  best — 
copious,  free,  simple,  musical,  and  native  to  the  soil.  To  have  studied 
closely  for  years  the  finest  monument  of  your  native  tongue  is  surely  a 
very  effective  process  in  the  development  of  character.  The  Bible  is  so 
intimately  associated  with  English  history  and  literature  that  without 
knowing  it  a  boy  cannot  understand  his  own  development,  how  he  got 
his  liberty,  his  laws,  and  habits.  The  Bible  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  life  of  the  English  nation,  and  with  events  which  all  the  world 
considers  to  be  glorious,  that  a  boy  who  does  not  know  and  respect  and 
revere  his  Bible  is  really  out  of  touch  with  the  whole  nation.  All  these 
things,  together  with  the  daily  iteration  of  prayers,  combine  to  make  the 
Bible  the  most  impressive  book  in  the  world  to  an  Englishman.  It 
always  commands  his  respect,  and  it  is  the  only  book  that  all 
Englishmen  have  in  common  and  on  which  they  can  speak  with  some 
degree  of  authority.  Hence,  since  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  morality  and 
nothing  else,  the  Englishman  acquires  a  respect  for  morality,  an  insight 
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into  it,  and  a  common  standard  derived  from  his  early  recollections  of 
Biblical  teaching.  In  this  way  I  would  justify  the  kind  of  religious 
teaching — or,  if  you  like,  the  unreligious  teaching — of  the  Bible  that  is 
characteristic  of  our  public  school  system. 

The  Hon.  Canon  E.  Lyttelton  (Headmaster  of  Eton)  said:  When 
I  look  back  upon  my  boyhood,  I  remember  vividly  the  perplexity  and 
dismay— -sometimes  almost  despair — that  beset  me,  as  well  as  my 
friends,  at  the  feeling  of  the  supremacy,  authority,  and  cogency  of  the 
moral  law,  combined  with  bewilderment  and  uncertainty  as  to  how  its 
requirements  were  to  be  carried  out,  because  of  proof,  constantly 
reiterated,  that  there  was  a  weakness  in  our  character  which  seemed  to 
forbid  the  hope  of  carrying  them  out,  though  our  nature  told  us  they 
ought  to  be  carried  out.  The  time  came  when  an  immense  defect  in  the 
religious  atmosphere  was  made  good  to  some  of  us.  That  defect  was 
that  religion  was  presented  as  an  excrescence  upon  life,  having  little 
direct  connection  with  the  requirements  of  the  moral  law.  The  gulf 
between  them  led  to  the  danger  that  religious  principles  should  be  more 
and  more  divorced  from  the  moral  life  as  time  went  on.  This  was  made 
good  by  a  presentation  of  religion  which  not  only  bridged  that  gulf,  but 
made  the  whole  vitality  of  religion  depend  on  its  connection  with  the 
moral  life  so  intimately  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  for  the  first  time  saw  the 
meaning  of  Christianity,  which  became  so  full  of  inspiration  that  we  no 
longer  attempted  to  live  without  the  daily  renewed  effort  to  incorporate 
its  principles  into  our  deepest  lives.  Religious  teaching,  if  it  is  to  be 
made  vital  to  a  young  fellow,  must  be  linked  incessantly  with  those 
requirements  of  the  moral  law  seen  by  all  healthy-minded  children. 
Now,  our  religion  taught  that  the  weakness  I  spoke  of  could  be  made 
good,  that  if  we  had  a  true  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being  we  should  no 
longer  feel  those  requirements  hopelessly  beyond  our  strength.  We 
were  taught  the  meaning  of  dependence  on  a  higher  power.  As  soon  as 
that  was  made  a  living  truth,  the  whole  of  life  was  transformed.  We 
have  to  deal  with  many  characters  that  seem  colourless ;  they  listen  to 
moral  exhortations  with  wonderful  forbearance,  but  we  find  that  the 
character  remains  undeveloped.  That  colourlessness  ends  when  you 
give  the  boy  something  to  do  as  a  member  of  the  school,  or  of  a  house 
in  the  school.  In  a  moment  his  thoughts  are  diverted  from  himself  to 
others,  and  the  history  of  unselfishness  in  his  soul  begins.  When  the 
boy  is  made  responsible  for  some  element  of  school  life  you  can  see  the 
moral  law  beginning  to  assert  its  claim  upon  him,  and  he  responds 
nobly.  Then  you  can  build  religion  on  that  foundation,  for  he  will  soon 
become  conscious  of  weakness.  He  will  find,  by  opening  his  eyes,  that 
the  strength  to  meet  these  moral  claims  is  given  from  above  ;  and  he 
will  know  that  in  that  strength  he  can  face  them  in  the  greatest  and 
surest  hope  that  has  ever  been  vouchsafed  to  weak  humanity. 

The  Rev.  Father  Michael  Maher,  S.J.  (Stonyhurst),  said  that  the 
moral  teaching  of  Europe  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  centuries  had  been 
bound  up  with  religious  instruction,  and  had  come  down  to  us  formed 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  the  teaching  of  Christ.     It  had 
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come  to  be  the  morality  even  of  those  who  had  wandered  away  from 
the  beliefs  from  which  it  sprang.  He  pleaded  that  this  agency,  which 
had  elevated  the  morality  of  the  race,  should  not  be  excluded  from  the 
education  of  the  child.  The  experience  of  all  teachers  showed  that  the 
vitally  important  thing  in  moral  education  was  to  influence  the  will. 
The  difficulty  was  not  to  show  what  duties  ought  to  be  done  and  what 
virtues  cultivated,  but  to  find  an  adequate  motive  for  the  necessary 
self-denial.  The  religious  motive  had  been  proved  the  strongest ;  and 
Catholics  laid  great  stress  on  teaching  their  faith  to  children.  Prayer, 
preparation  for  the  sacraments,  self-examination,  and  good  resolutions 
were  believed  to  be  important  agents  in  character- building  and 
strengthening  the  will ;  in  proportion  as  these  were  omitted  they 
would  have  grounds  for  doubting  the  success  that  would  be  achieved 
in  education. 

M.  Ferdinand  Buisson  said  that  the  peculiar  position  of  the  French 
members  of  the  Congress  required  to  be  explained.  They  had  come  in 
response  to  an  appeal  which  was  sent  to  all  men  of  good  will  without 
any  distinction  of  opinion.  Each  one  was  asked  to  bring,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  the  propositions  which  he  believed  to  be  the  best  for  the 
moral  education  of  the  individual,  the  family,  and  society.  The  French, 
owing  to  a  number  of  historical  circumstances,  had  adopted  a  method 
which  consisted  in  making  ethics  the  object  of  a  teaching  distinct  from 
and  independent  of  religion.  For  them  ethics  was  one  thing  and 
religion  another.  They  believed  that  a  free  nation  could  and  ought  to 
give  every  one  of  its  children  in  every  State  school  a  complete  moral 
education,  with  no  other  resources  but  those  of  the  reason  and  the 
conscience,  whatever  religious  belief  might  or  might  not  be  added  to 
such  resources.  The  lay  schools  of  France  did  not  fight  against  such 
belief,  but  they  did  not  undertake  to  teach  it  or  to  recommend  it.  They 
were  neither  the  enemies  nor  the  allies  nor  the  servants  of  any  Church. 
They  preached  neither  for  nor  against  any  religious  faith  whatever. 
They  never  thought  of  asking  whether  a  child  was  or  would  be  a 
Protestant,  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  Jew,  or  Christian,  or  Freethinker. 
They  merely  aimed  at  making  an  honest  man  of  him — that  and  no  more. 
And  with  that  purpose  in  view  they  endeavoured  to  develop  his  mind, 
heart,  and  will  by  giving  him  the  love  of  all  that  was  true,  beautiful, 
and  good.  If,  therefore,  the  French  delegates  in  the  Congress  abstained 
from  bringing  any  criticism  to  bear  upon  any  denominational  method, 
they  did  not  wish  their  silence  to  be  misinterpreted.  They  did  not  want 
to  enter  there  upon  any  vain  or  endless  controversy.  They  respected 
the  opinion  of  others,  and  they  wished  others  to  respect  theirs.  But 
they  did  not,  therefore,  fall  in  with  the  opinion  of  others,  or  cease  to 
maintain  their  own  point  of  view.  They  were  not  sectarians,  but  they, 
too,  were  in  their  own  way  believers.  They  believed  in  humanity  as 
others  placed  their  belief  in  the  Church.  They  had  their  Holy  Book. 
It  was  not  the  Bible,  but  it  was  the  human  soul  such  as  the  ages  had 
created  it.  Instead  of  insisting  on  the  claims  of  God  or  man,  they 
considered  that  society  could  never  be  sufficiently  reminded  that  the 
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object  of  its  existence  was  to  guarantee  to  every  man  the  means  of 
being  a  man  and  living-  as  a  man.  Such  was  their  method  of  moral 
education  on  a  purely  secular  basis.  Without  claiming  its  applicability 
to  countries  which  had  developed  under  conditions  very  different  from 
their  own,  they  believed  that  it  was  the  only  method  suited  to  France — 
that  was  to  say,  to  a  nation  which  had  realised  in  fact,  once  for  all,  they 
hoped,  the  separation  of  Church  from  State. 

M.  Belot  completely  concurred  with  M.  Buisson.  It  had  been 
assumed  in  many  Congress  papers  and  by  speakers  that  religious  belief 
was  a  force  in  moral  education  ;  but  how  could  it  be  so  for  those  who 
did  not  believe  in  it?  They  were  charged  by  their  opponents  with 
founding  moral  instruction  on  an  abstract  ideal ;  but  was  not  the  welfare 
of  the  family,  the  community,  the  State,  an  idea  that  could  be  realised 
by  children  ?  Did  not  an  appeal  to  the  common  brotherhood  of  man 
fire  their  imagination  and  kindle  their  emotion  more  deeply  than  any 
religious  sanction  ?  It  was  precisely  the  experiences  of  daily  life  which 
provided  the  most  concrete  moral  ideas. 

M.  MouLET  (Lyc6e  de  Lyon)  endorsed  the  remarks  of  the  two 
previous  speakers.  In  France,  where  the  public  school  was  that  of  the 
State  only,  free  and  compulsory,  it  was  only  just  to  have  a  moral 
teaching  without  any  regard  or  any  injustice  to  any  belief.  Secular 
morality  was  not  abstract ;  and  the  accusation  that  it  did  not  appeal  to 
the  highest  motives  and  most  sacred  powers  of  the  soul  was  unjust. 
Appeal  to  purely  human  motives  was  as  successful  as  any  other. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Giesswein,  D.D.,  M.P.  (Budapest),  speaking 
on  ''Social  Education  with  Reference  to  Civics  and  Patriotism,"  said: 
In  social  life  two  apparently  opposite  movements  meet,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  the  very  dynamic  forces  of  social  development.  These  are 
the  self-regarding  and  the  social  instincts  of  man.  Sometimes  the  one, 
at  other  times  the  other  of  these  tendencies  is  the  more  prevalent. 
Herr  Jodl  complains — not  without  reason — that  the  generation  to 
which  we  belong  has  grown  up  under  the  rule  of  the  doctrine  of  egoism 
and  the  right  of  the  stronger.  In  order  to  destroy  these  egoistic 
tendencies,  M.  L^on  Bourgeois  emphasises  the  doctrine  of  solidarity. 
Solidarity^  says  this  philosopher,  is  the  basis  of  society  and  the  source 
of  ethics,  by  which  he  means  to  supplant  all  metaphysical  systems  of 
ethics.  The  first  principle  of  this  solidaristic  ethic  is,  briefly,  the 
following  :  All  we  are  and  have  is  a  gift  to  be  repaid  ;  all  services  and 
benefits  bestowed  by  society  must  be  returned  to  society.  Certainly 
the  indication  of  the  natural  and  necessary  interdependence  of  all  social 
classes  and  vocations  is  of  considerable  pedagogical  value.  Neverthe- 
less, the  criticism  remains  true  which  has  been  passed  by  M.  A.  Fouill^e 
upon  M.  Bourgeois's  ethical  system.  All  we  are  and  have  is  a  gift — 
this  is  natural  solidarity ;  and  it  must  be  rendered  back — this  is  ethical 
solidarity.  But  this  second  does  not  follow  immediately  from  the  first, 
except  by  interposing  motives  of  a  higher  ethical  order.  In  other 
words,  the  fact  that  we  have  contracted  a  debt  to  society  is  no  sufficient 
basis  for  the  duty  of  repaying  it  to  society.     We  cannot  dispense  with 
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the  conception  of  a  moral  order  postulating-  the  duty  that  debts  must 
be  repaid.  It  is  just  this  sense  of  duty  which  must  be  inculcated  by 
education.  In  close  connection  with  this  ethical  solidarity  is  the  idea 
of  the  equality  of  men.  Equality  is  no  natural  truth,  because  by  nature 
men  are  not  equal ;  but  it  is  an  ethical  one,  involving  that  the  social 
duties  of  men  must  be  in  due  proportion  to  their  social  powers.  Our 
social  duties  must  be  fulfilled  before  all  else  in  civic  life.  On  this  fulfil- 
ment depends  all  true  patriotism.  Society  in  itself  is  rather  an  abstrac- 
tion. In  reality  there  is  no  society,  but  there  are  societies ;  and  man  is 
immediately  a  member  of  one  of  these  societies — of  his  country  and 
nation.  Therefore  anti-patriotism  is  the  most  anti-social  thing,  and 
true  patriotism  is  unthinkable  without  a  strong  and  valid  social  sense. 

Mr.   John   Russbll   said :    During  the   Congress   a  note   of   deep 
personal  conviction  has  often  been  sounded — a  conviction  for  which  I 
have  entire  respect,  but  of  which  I  have  little  or  no  understanding.     I 
refer  to  the  statement  that  the  most  effective  appeal  in  moral  education 
must  always  be  the  so-called  religious  appeal.     I  fail  to  understand  that 
statement — partly  because  I  find  the  term  "  religious  "  so  variously  inter- 
preted (I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  have  been  good  if  we  had 
had  foresight  enough  to  devote  a  section  of  the  Congress  to  a  discussion 
of  the  meaning  of  the  term),  and  partly  because  I  have  never,  even 
when  a  student  of  theology,  had  experience  of  the  inward  vision — I  can 
find  no  other  word — which  leads  to  that  deep  personal  conviction.     Let 
us  forget  the  children  for  a  moment  and  think  only  of  ourselves.     We 
shall  only  ultimately  teach  them  what  we  ourselves  ultimately  believe. 
We  shall,  of  course,  in  these  days,  teach  our  belief,  whatever  it  may 
be,  or  try  to  teach  it,  pedagogically :  a  word  that  covers  a  multitude  of 
ignorances  ;  but  if  we  are  honest,  and  even  perhaps  if  we  are  not,  we 
can  only  teach  what  we  actually  are.     In  my  printed  paper  I  have  said 
that  neither  in  my  own  striving  nor  in  my  teaching  do  I  find  any  help  in 
revealed  religion.     In  other  words,  although  I  believe  in  goodness  and 
desire  goodness   for   myself  and   all  others   with  all   my   heart ;    and 
although,  at  least  in  my  best  moments,   I  have  something  within  me 
irresistibly  calling  out  for  goodness  and   all   that   goodness   means — 
although  this  is  so,  I  do  not  believe — I  cannot  believe — in  any  personifi- 
cation of  goodness,  in  any  personified   good — ^to   use   the   consecrated 
phrase,  in  any  personal  God.    Nor  can  I  believe  that  I  personally  should 
be  helped  if  I  could.     Do  not  expect  me  to  explain  this  inward  driving 
force ;  I  cannot — nor  can  you.     Nor  can  any  of  us  explain  electricity. 
My  conscience,  I  am  often  told,  is  the  voice  of  God  ;  is  electricity,  then, 
perhaps  the  hand  of  God  ?     I  cannot  allow  myself  to  say  so.     I  admit 
the  ineffable  ultimate  mystery — I  bow  my  soul  before  it — but  I  cannot 
invest  it  with  personality,  or  allow  it  to  rule  my  life  ;  nor  can  I  in  any 
degree  understand  those  who  do.     Least  of  all  can  I  understand  those 
who  seek  help  from  this  mysterious  power  in  prayer.     That  power  has 
made  me  what  I  am,  and  I  cannot  ask  it  to  do  more.     In  a  memorable 
passage  in  Richard  Feverel  George  Meredith  says:  "Who  rises  from 
prayer  a  better  man,  his  prayer  is  answered."     But  that  is  a  communing 
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with  self,  not  with  God.  I  shall  be  told  that  all  this  in  the  last  analysis 
is  a  matter  of  faith  ;  so,  too,  is  the  licensing  question.  Nor  can  I 
understand  the  place  of  any  historical  personage  in  this  metaphysical 
connection.  I  acknowledge  in  the  founder  of  the  Christian  faith  a 
sublime  example — the  most  sublime  example — of  practical  idealism, 
whose  influence  is  still,  perhaps,  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  long, 
slow  process  of  world-redemption  ;  but  I  dare  not  call  myself  by  his 
name.  Does  it  therefore  follow,  as  great  and  good  men  will  inevitably 
say  that  it  does,  that,  however  incorruptible  a  citizen,  as  a  schoolmaster 
— unless  I  confine  myself  to  the  three  R's,  which  to  any  honourable 
schoolmaster  is  impossible — I  can  only  become  a  corrupter  of  youth? 
I,  less  great  and  less  good  than  these  men,  am  convinced  that  that  is 
not  so.  I  am  convinced  that  every  man's  power  for  good,  or  for  evil, 
depends,  not  upon  his  acceptance  of  metaphysical  speculations,  but 
upon  the  light  that  shines  in  his  own  conscience  and  the  strength  that 
dwells  in  his  own  heart. 

Mr.  Hojo  (Delegate  of  the  Japanese  Government)  said  that  Japan 
was  often  cited  as  a  country  where  morality  was  taught  without  religion. 
They  in  Japan  appealed  to  conscience,  to  the  sense  of  duty,  to  patriotism, 
and  to  loyalty.  If  that  was  not  pure  ethics,  then  their  moral  instruction 
was  based  upon  a  sort  of  religion.  In  principle  they  excluded  religion  ; 
in  practice  they  had  a  great  deal  of  it.  Greater  solemnity  was  observed 
in  the  ceremonial  recital  of  the  Imperial  Rescript  on  education  than  even 
in  the  English  Scripture  lesson.  A  copy  of  it,  or  of  the  Emperor's 
photograph,  was  kept  in  the  school  for  homage,  and  people  had  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  to  save  it  from  fire  or  earthquake.  Ancestor-worship, 
with  the  Emperor  as  the  centre  of  thie  nation,  was  the  foundation  and 
inspiration  of  their  moral  training.  They  did  not  call  this  a  religion, 
because  it  was  not  cosmic,  but  national.  "  Religious  "  in  their  language 
was  almost  synonymous  with  "  superstitious "  ;  but  what  Europeans 
called  morality  included  religion,  as  with  them  religion  included  morality. 
If  the  English  were  religiously  moral,  the  Japanese  were  morally 
religious.  Their  national  cult  was  bound  to  give  place  to  a  world 
religion  if  their  patriarchal  form  of  government  passed  into  a  form  of 
organised  State  Socialism. 

M.  Daumers  (Brussels)  urged  that  educational  methods  should  be 
governed  by  biological  considerations,  and  teachers  should  attend  to  the 
life  conditions  of  their  children.  There  would  never  be  agreement  upon 
a  moral  system  based  on  metaphysics,  but  there  could  be  agreement  if 
the  moral  foundation  were  sought  in  the  laws  of  health,  morality  being 
the  health  of  the  soul. 

Dr.  R.  Pbnzig  (Charlottenburg)  said  that  he  represented  a  not 
inconsiderable  minority  of  Ethicists,  Freethinkers,  and  free  religious 
people  which  was  emphatic  in  asking  that  moral  instruction  should  be 
unconnected  with  any  theological  or  metaphysical  teaching.  He  believed 
that  in  the  past  moral  instruction  was  too  closely  connected  with  alleged 
revealed  truths  and  with  other-worldly  hopes,  and  that  the  effect  of  this 
on  the  children  was  bad.     To  increase  the  theological  elements  in  the 
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moral  lesson  was  thus  to  make  matters  worse.  The  failure  of  the 
Churches  in  this  direction  was  proof  that  the  Churches  were  on  the  wrong 
track.  He  would,  therefore,  submit  in  a  Kantian  manner  that  religion 
treats  of  the  relation  of  men  to  supernatural  powers  ;  ethics^  to  natural 
and  human  beings.  Genuine  religion  was  altogether  a  personal  matter, 
and  could,  therefore,  not  be  taught.  Man  was  a  thinking,  feeling,  and 
volitional  being  ;  but  the  passion  for  truth  was  stifled  by  the  assumption 
of  infallible  truths  ;  men's  desire  to  come  into  immediate  contact  with 
their  God  was  frustrated  by  the  intervention  of  the  priest ;  and  the  good 
will  was  degraded  by  connecting  it  with  rewards  and  punishments  in  a 
future  life. 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark  said:    The  frankness   and   honesty  of 
Mr.  Russell's  speech  united  us  all  in  respect.     All  my  life  I  have  felt 
that   the   great  problem  of  the  world  is  the  ascertaining  of  the  true 
relation  of  religion  and  morality  to  one  another.     More  and  more  I  have 
felt,  as  I  have  surveyed  history  and  the  present,  that  the  most  deep- 
seated  and  disastrous  loss  to  which  life  has  been  liable  has  been  from 
the  misunderstandings  and  the  separations  of  the  one  from  the  other. 
Therefore  such  a  Congress  as  this,  with  the  temper  that  I  feel  pervades 
it,  is  to  me  a  most  welcome  fact,  because  I  have  felt  that  if  we  could  all 
come  together,   respecting  one  another's  convictions  and   speaking  to 
one  another  of  our  own  inner  thoughts,  not  defiantly,  but  as  they  may 
best  interpret  themselves  to  others — therein  lies  one  of  the  ways  towards 
the  great  understanding  of  the  future.     One  of  my  German  predecessors 
used  the  word  BerUhrungspunkL     Is  it  possible  to  find  the  common 
domain  of  the  relation  of  religion   to  morality?     As  a  whole-hearted 
believer   in  the   Christian   faith,    I    find    such    a   common   ground.     A 
Christian  believes  in  a  faith  which  is  positive,  real,  distinct.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  Christian  also  believes  that  the  positive  and  distinct 
religion  which  he  has  received  is  more  human  than  any  other  human 
thing,  that  it  reaches  out  in  sympathy  into  contact  with  all  forms  of 
human  thought   and   life.     Is   it   not  plain  that  this  double  duty  is  a 
difficult  one  for  the  best  Christian  to  discharge  ?     He  has,  with  one  hand, 
as  it  were,  to  fight  for  the  posit^veness,  the  clearness,  and  the  intensity 
of  his  religion  ;  he  has,  on  the  other  hand,  to  try  to  go  out  as  genially, 
as  expansively,  as  he  can  into  the  human  life  around.     Will  not  the 
difficulty  of  the  faithful  discharge  of  that  double  duty  be  always  with 
him  when  he  comes  to  the  complicated  questions  of  practical  education  ? 
Again,  if  this  Christian  view  be  true,  is  it  not  plain  that  there  are  two 
dangers — one,  that  which  besets  especially  the  Christian  or  the  Church, 
to  contract  into  itself,  to  be  occupied  with  that  which  is  distinctive  of  it, 
to  be  for  ever  affirming  its  positive  religious  first  principles,  and  to  be, 
as  regards  all  else,  either  forgetful  or  more  or  less  careless  of  those 
things  which  are  its  vital  correlatives  and  are  congenial  to  it.     And  then 
will   there   not  be   correspondingly,   and   by  reaction,  a  danger  in  the 
world  at  large  that  those  bits — ^forgive  the  simplicity  of  the  word — those 
bits  of  religion  and  morality,  so  real,  so  sterling,  so  golden,  expressed  in 
the  moral  ardour  of  such  speeches  as  those  of  M.   Buisson  and  Mr. 
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Russell — will  there  not  be  a  danger,  from  our  point  of  view,  of  those  who 
possess  these  things  standing  upon  them,  facing,  as  it  were,  inwards, 
and  saying:  "  We  do  not  want  your  religion  ;  we  have  the  good  thing — 
we  see  it  operating  on  the  child"?  Then  we  fall  apart.  But,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  the  Beruhrungspujikt  surely  is  this  common  belief  of 
ours  in  the  thing  that  is  good  because  it  is  good,  in  the  thing  that  is 
truly  human  because  it  is  truly  human.  The  fact  is  enough.  Here  is 
the  ground  on  which  we  come  together ;  and  on  that  ground,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  there  is  very,  very  much  that  we  can  do  if  we  agree  provisionally 
to  keep  certain  things  out  of  sight.  We  can  deal  with  a  large  number 
of  practical  questions  without  going  to  first  principles.  Mr.  Russell 
need  not  always  be  talking  of  his  negation,  any  more  than  I  of  my 
affirmation.  We  find  a  great  deal  which  we  can  really  handle  together; 
and  it  is  an  enormous  benefit  to  the  life  of  Europe — and,  in  the  end,  to 
the  Christian  life  of  Europe — that  we  can  do  this,  not  being  looked  upon 
as  pulling  down  our  flag  one  inch  by  doing  so,  or  as  compromising  our 
own  principles  or  faith  in  the  very  least  degree.  Let  us  believe  that  we 
have  a  good  deal  more  in  common  than  we  think,  and  that  we  shall  find 
this  out  more  and  more  if  we  come  together.  One  word  more — against 
myself.  I  think  that  Christians,  with  all  their  enormous  services  to  the 
moral  life  of  nations,  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  lay  too  exclusive 
stress  upon  those  great  truths  which  they  believe  themselves  to  possess, 
and  that  they  have,  in  this  or  that  detail  of  genuine,  disinterested 
morality,  been  at  times  outstripped  by  those  who — because  they  had 
concentrated  on  that  part  of  the  field,  and  could  give  their  whole  energy 
and  faith  there — did  in  it  their  excellent  and  splendid  work. 

Professor  Muirhead  said  :  It  has  been  very  good  for  all  of  us  to 
hear  two  great,  world-wide  ideals  of  education  put  before  us  by  their 
leading  representatives ;  whichever  side  has  our  sympathies,  we  have 
heard  and  felt  a  great  deal  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  other.  Our 
Positivist  or  Rationalist  friends  stand  for  great  moral  facts,  for  the 
concreteness  of  human  life,  for  its  definite  connection  with  the  great 
organic  structures  of  the  family,  the  State,  and  humanity.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  approach  the  subject  from  the  other  side  have 
also  got  something  which  is  quite  vital  to  a  complete  morality  :  their 
emphasis  upon  the  inward  side  of  the  moral  life — upon  the  fact  that, 
whatever  else  it  is,  it  is  an  inward  vision,  founded  upon  a  sense  of  the 
distinction  of  the  merely  natural  and  the  spiritual ;  and  their  sense  that 
no  morality  can  be  complete  which  is  not  founded  and  backed  up  by  a 
belief  that  somehow — in  ways,  perhaps,  which  we  do  not  clearly  under- 
stand— it  is  supported  by  the  true,  strong  forces  in  this  universe ;  not 
merely  humanity,  but  the  great  world-wide  forces  of  our  cosmos. 
Nobody  who  feels  this  can  go  back  to  any  mere  assertion  of  the  orthodox 
view,  or  accept  as  the  basis  of  his  dealings  with  his  pupils  anything  like 
dogmatic  religion.  We  have  before  us  the  question  of  reorganisation 
of  our  religious  beliefs.  An  uncriticised  religion  is  not  worth  having  in 
these  days ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  unwilling  to  accept,  save  as  a 
mere  pis  aller^  a  complete  system  of  so-called  secular  education.     Is  not 
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some  synthesis  between  these  two  great  currents  and  ideals  possible  ? 
I  hope  and  think  there  are  signs  of  a  view  which  will  unite  them,  in  all 
the  best  educational,  psychological,  and  philosophical  literature  of 
France,  Germany,  America,  and  Italy.  This  very  Congress  is  one  sign 
that  we  are  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  present  intellectual  and 
religious  basis  of  our  education. 

The  Rev.  Father  Sydney  F.  Smith,  S.J.,  entirely  agreed  with  Mr. 
Russell  that  a  teacher  could  teach  only  what  he  believed ;  he  formed 
the  child  "in  his  own  image  and  likeness.'*  That  meant  he  could  not 
reserve  from  the  child  any  doctrine  he  held.  M.  Buisson  had  held  out 
an  ideal  of  absolute  religious  neutrality,  but  many  Frenchmen  did  not 
admit  that  it  was  attained  in  the  State  schools  of  France.  It  came 
simply  to  this,  that  different  types  of  schools  were  needed  ;  a  uniform 
system  of  education  would  never  be  satisfactory.  A  few  types  were 
needed — not  many,  especially  if  free  scope  were  given  to  the  voluntary 
system.  People  next  door  to  each  other  could  be  good  neighbours^ 
though  if  living  in  the  same  house  they  might  be  enemies  ;  this  Congress 
was  united  in  the  desire  to  improve  moral  education,  but  divided  as  to 
methods  and  as  to  the  kind  of  moral  teaching  which  was  desirable  for 
children. 

Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton  said  that  from  1839  to  1846  he  attended  a 
school  in  Liverpool  which  was  absolutely  "secular,"  but  if  he  learned 
nothing  else  in  it  he  did  learn  morality  ;  the  moral  stimulus  and  strength 
given  was  disproportionate  to  anything  else.  A  French  teacher, 
teaching  French,  had  an  intensely  inspiring  moral  influence  on  him 
and  many  others.  One  reason  for  the  moral  influence  of  the  school 
was  that  the  masters  were  able  to  be  absolutely  sincere  ;  they  were  not 
committed  to  any  creed  or  book.  The  trouble  was  that  the  elementary 
school  curriculum  included  many  parts  of  the  Bible  which  all  the  teachers 
were  expected  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  teach  as  if  they  believed  them. 
This  state  of  things  poisoned  the  wells  of  our  national  life.  "  Teachers 
could  only  teach  what  they  believed";  when  they  were  expected  to 
teach  things  they  did  not  believe,  there  was  a  root  of  corruption  in  the 
system.     Let  them  not  be  forced  into  hypocrisy. 

Mrs.  Bryant  agreed  with  the  standpoint  of  Professor  Muirhead. 
To  make  religious  teaching  effective,  Bible  lessons  must  often  be 
translated  into  secular  language,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  touch 
with  the  child's  daily  experience.  Language  often  became  unreal 
through  being  too  familiar.  She  sympathised  with  the  difficulty  raised 
by  Mr.  Picton,  but  things  were  much  better  now  than  in  his  day,  and 
would  be  still  better  in  the  near  future.  The  problem  of  religious 
teaching  in  the  schools  could  be  solved  by  the  historical  and  critical 
study  of  the  Bible.  She  laid  stress  also  on  the  value  for  the  child's 
religious  development  of  independent  moral  teaching  and  training,  based 
on  the  appeal  to  that  element  in  his  human  nature  which  makes  directly 
for  righteousness. 

Professor  Ferdinand  T5nnies  remarked  that,  at  least  in  Prussia, 
freedom  of  conscience  was  not  yet  secured.     Freethinkers  were   thus 
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compelled  to  have  their  children  instructed  in  one  of  the  religions 
recognised  by  the  State. 

Miss  Stephens  attributed  whatever  success  she  had  attained  in 
teaching  to  the  influence  of  religion. 

The  Rev.  Morris  Joseph  (West  London  Synagogue)  said  that  the 
Jewish  community  were  quite  alive  to  the  necessity  of  revising  moral 
and  religious  teaching.  During  fifty  years  Jewish  religious  thought  had 
been  broadening,  and  this  development  was  being  reflected  in  their 
school  teaching.  They  were  one  of  the  first  communities  to  appreciate 
the  Higher  Criticism,  and  they  insisted  on  the  human  element  in  the 
Bible  no  less  than  the  divine.  The  Bible  legends,  taught  as  such,  could 
be  pressed  into  the  service  of  religion  and  morality. 

Mrs.  Bridges  Adams,  speaking  for  the  Social  Democratic  Federa- 
tion and  the  Gas  Workers*  Trade  Union,  said  that  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  had  voted  for  secular  education  by  1,430,000  against  130,000. 
Theological  disputes  over  the  school  were  the  greatest  hindrance  to 
educational  progress  in  England.  Religious  teaching  should  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  State. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  said  that  complete  moral  education  must 
include  the  religious  element,  because  man  was  naturally  religious  ;  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  in  school  relationships  attention  should  not  be 
concentrated  on  fundamental  morality.  There  was  some  fear  among 
religious  people  at  the  growth  of  this  movement,  but  he  held  this  fear 
to  be  entirely  groundless.  Inasmuch  as  the  religious  and  the  moral 
teacher  occupied  in  the  main  the  same  ground,  there  need  be  no  con- 
tention between  them  ;  they  had  the  same  need  and  the  same  end,  which 
was  to  build  up  conduct  and  character  and  good  purpose  in  life.  Their 
common  need  was  for  an  atmosphere  or  tone  ;  and  this,  he  said  as  an 
old  teacher,  depended  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  We  might  be 
content  with  moral  teaching  in  the  schools,  because  that  would  be  also 
religious  teaching.  The  difference  between  moral  and  religious  teaching 
might  be  expressed  by  the  diflference  between  the  circle  and  the  parabola  ; 
in  the  circle  one  confined  oneself  within  a  certain  limited  boundary  ;  in 
the  parabola  there  was  on  the  one  side  this  same  limited  boundary,  but 
on  the  other  side  it  reached  to  infinity.  Inasmuch  as  the  teacher  dealt 
with  individual  souls  reaching  to  the  infinite  in  all  directions,  these  two 
could  not  be  separated  ;  but  let  the  teacher  remember  that  out  of  his 
own  personality  would  come  the  influence  that  would  mould  the  child. 


SECTION  B. 

Monday,  September  28th,  Morning. 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.* 

Mr.  Graham  Wallas  said  that  Professor  Lombroso's  paper  raised, 

*  Summaries  of  Papers  in  this  Section  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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among  many  others,  a  point  which  would,  in  the  near  future,  be 
seriously  discussed.  The  Professor  said  that  one  way  of  overcoming- 
wrong  tendencies  in  abnormal  children  was  by  hypnotic  suggestion. 
The  question  was:  How  far  would  it  be  legitimate  to  attempt  to 
improve  moral  habits  by  an  appeal,  not  solely  to  the  conscience  and 
the  reason  of  the  child,  but  by  direct  suggestion  through  hypnotism, 
thus  making  an  appeal  to  the  child's  unconscious  nature  ?  No  doubt  we 
constantly  proceeded  by  a  kind  of  parallel  appeal  both  to  the  conscious 
nature  and  the  unconscious  nature.  When  we  put  a  boy  into  a  reforma- 
tory we  put  him  into  an  entirely  new  atmosphere,  and  while  we  were 
appealing  to  his  conscience  and  mind  we  were  suggesting  at  the  same 
time,  by  all  sorts  of  hints  to  his  habits  and  his  unconscious  nature,  that 
he  was  beginning  a  new  life.  But  nobody  in  England  had  hitherto 
suggested  that  we  should  separate  the  two  methods,  or  that  we  should 
make  use  of  hypnotism.  It  was  certain,  however,  that  the  idea  was 
growing.  Nobody  who  heard  bands  in  the  streets  and  saw  processions 
marching  could  doubt  that  hypnotic  suggestion  was  playing  a  large  part 
in  the  proceedings  ;  but  in  politics  we  never  hypnotised  people  to  the 
point  of  insensibility.  Among  children  hypnotism  to  that  extent  had 
had  very  striking  effects.  It  had  been  found,  for  example,  to  influence 
them  in  cases  of  nail-biting;  it  had  also  been  found  possible  to  influence 
people  afflicted  with  drunkenness.  It  was  quite  certain  that  within  the 
next  ten  years  we  should  all  be  discussing  whether  it  was  legitimate  to 
produce  in  children  new  impulses  by  hypnotic  suggestion. 

Mdlle.  A.  B^KiLLON  spoke  of  the  success  of  Dr.  Bdrillon  in  his  use  of 
hypnotism  at  Paris.  She  said  that  his  experience  of  twenty  years  proved 
that  hypnotic  suggestion,  instead  of  weakening  the  will,  as  some  people 
feared,  strengthened  it.  Some  years  ago  the  head  of  a  lyc^e  was  about 
to  turn  out  a  pupil  because  of  his  extremely  bad  conduct,  which  extended 
even  to  kleptomania.  Dr.  B^rillon^s  assistance  was,  however,  secured  ; 
he  saw  the  pupil,  and  by  means  of  hypnotic  suggestion  completely  cured 
him  of  his  evil  tendencies.  The  youth  afterwards  became  an  extremely 
good  and  successful  student,  and  ultimately  an  estimable  citizen, 
husband,  and  father.     He  had  been  grateful  ever  since  to  Dr.  B^rillon. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Whitehouse  (Warden  of  the  Secondary  Schoolboys' 
Camp)  explained  that  the  Camp  was  founded  without  any  military- 
organisation  or  discipline.  It  sought  to  reach  the  boys  attending- 
secondary  day-schools,  untouched  by  existing  agencies.  These  boys 
were  usually  clever,  but  the  children  of  poor  parents.  The  object  of  the 
Camp  was  to  give  them  a  healthy  holiday,  and  at  the  same  time  oppor- 
tunities of  following  interesting  studies.  Having  given  details  of  the 
Camp  programme,  Mr.  Whitehouse  said  the  promoters  were  delighted 
with  the  net  result.  They  had  attained  a  degree  of  discipline,  order, 
and  good  fellowship  which  could  hardly  be  credited.  They  had  improved 
the  health  and  spirits  of  the  boys,  and  opened  to  them  a  wider  view  of 
life. 

Miss  Lucy  Bartlett  spoke  in  favour  of  the  probation  system  as  a 
moral  force  in  penal  treatment.     The  probation  system,  she  said,  saved 
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money  to  the  Government  by  reducing*  the  number  of  prison  inmates  ;  it 
saved  money  to  society  by  keeping  fathers  at  work  supporting  their 
families  ;  it  saved  society  itself,  because  offenders  who  came  out  of  an 
ordinary  prison  were  rendered  bitter  by  their  experience  there,  and  even 
more  ready  than  before  to  do  wrong ;  and  it  saved  the  offenders  them- 
selves by  improving  their  morals  and  saving  them  from  the  feeling  of 
degradation  and  resentfulness.  She  had  studied  the  system  in  all  the 
chief  centres  of  the  United  States  where  it  had  been  applied,  and  it  had 
been  her  privilege  to  introduce  it  into  some  of  the  chief  cities  of  Italy  ; 
and  neither  in  Italy  nor  America  had  she  noticed  any  lack  of  sympathetic 
voluntary  help.  The  system  required  a  combination  of  paid  and  volun- 
tary workers.  Its  excellence  had  been  proved  by  its  success.  In  England 
the  existence  of  the  new  Probation  Act  made  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  public  interest  should  be  aroused  in  order  that  the  measure  might 
be  properly  carried  out. 

Mdlle.  Charlotte  Geocze,  advocating  the  State  censorship  of  low- 
g^ade  literature,  said  that  the  Governments  of  Europe  were  doing  much 
for  bodily  hygiene,  but  were  they  doing  as  much  for  moral  hygiene? 
She  did  not  think  so.  The  kind  of  poison  disseminated  by  pornography 
was  far  more  dangerous  than  cholera  or  typhus,  because  when  taken  in 
childhood  it  affected  the  whole  life  and  the  lives  of  future  generations. 
The  home  thought  that  the  child  was  protected  at  school ;  the  school 
believed  that  the  child  was  protected  by  his  home ;  but  there  was  the 
street,  in  which  he  found  corruption,  either  in  the  shop  windows  or  in  the 
shape  of  cheap  publications.  People  talked  about  freedom  ;  but  did 
freedom  mean  the  circulation  of  moral  disease  ?  Were  we  not  compelled 
to  seek  legal  means  of  protection  ?  Moral  health  was  not  a  question  for 
one  country  alone,  but  for  all  countries.  The  evil  was  not  as  great  in 
England  as  in  some  other  countries,  but  it  was  increasing  here. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Myers  (Probation  Officer)  maintained  that  the  Probation 
Act  of  1907  had  not,  so  far,  fulfilled  expectations.  It  was  met,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  supineness  of  the  authorities,  not  sufficiently  ready 
to  receive  people  who  were  willing  to  give  help  in  carrying  out  the  Act ; 
the  salaries  offered  for  paid  workers  were  not  enough  to  attract  the  best 
men  ;  many  people  were  appointed  who  were  not  fully  qualified.  There 
were  magistrates  who  refused  to  put  lads  on  probation  because  a  fee  had 
to  be  paid  to  the  probation  officer.  Something  more  must  be  done  if  the 
measure  was  to  work  well,  and  in  particular  there  should  be  some 
organisation  by  which  the  probation  officers  could  find  work  for  boys 
who  were  placed  under  their  care. 

Miss  Clara  E.  Grant,  referring  to  the  difficulties  of  slum  schools, 
said  that  if  children  were  indecent  it  was  because  their  dwellings  did  not 
enable  them  to  learn  decency.  It  was  not  conducive  to  reverence  or 
health  when  a  widow  and  four  children  slept,  as  she  had  seen  them,  in 
one  room,  with  the  dead  father  in  his  coffin. 

Mrs.  Mary  Higgs  maintained  that  everything  that  was  being  done 
by  private  effort  to  spread  morality  in  the  slums  was  a  mere  drop-  in  the 
bucket.     The  schools,   she   urged,    should   be  so  organised  as  to  be 
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complete  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  slum  children  in  all  essential 
respects. 

Mr.  Robert  Boville  (National  Director  of  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
Schools  of  New  York)  admitted  that  the  children  of  the  poor  in  American 
cities  presented,  as  here,  a  difficult  problem,  but  much  had  been  done  in 
recent  years  to  secure  their  moral  improvement  by  the  use,  especially 
during  the  two  months*  school  vacation,  of  church  and  chapel  buildings 
as  meeting-places  for  the  children,  and  by  the  assistance  of  young  men 
and  women  from  the  universities,  who  devoted  themselves  to  enlighten- 
ing, entertaining,  and  watching  over  the  children. 

Miss  Lane  complained  that  the  London  County  Council  was  not 
doing  enough  for  slum  schools.  Among  other  things,  she  suggested 
that  there  ought  to  be  somebody  to  supervise  school  playgrounds  when 
they  were  open  for  general  use.  All  kinds  of  things  that  ought  not  to 
go  on  did  go  on  in  the  playgrounds. 

Miss  Marie  Shedlock  commended  the  Children's  Happy  Evenings 
Association  for  the  excellent  teaching  in  morality  that  it  gave  indirectly 
to  poor  children. 

Madame  Kuntz-Folliau  (Lycde  Lamartine,  Paris)  explained  a  Paris 
organisation  which  distributed,  in  hospitals  and  asylums  for  children, 
toys  made  exclusively  by  girls  and  boys  of  well-to-do  families.  Each 
member  of  the  association  was  pledged  to  contribute  a  halfpenny  a 
month,  and  to  make  at  least  one  toy  in  the  same  period.  The  moral 
effect,  both  on  the  recipients  of  the  toys  and  the  young  makers  of  them» 
was  excellent. 


Sixth  Session— Monday,  September  28th,  Afternoon. 
SYSTEMATIC  MORAL  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Mackenzie  said  that  in  three  distinct  senses  all  moral 
instruction  was  religious :  these  were  indicated  in  Wordsworth's 
"Ode  to  Duty."  First,  the  poet  called  duty  "Stern  daughter  of  the 
voice  of  God  '* ;  next,  he  said  that  through  duty  "  the  most  ancient 
heavens  "  were  "  fresh  and  strong."  Thirdly,  he  said  of  duty,  "  Nor  know 
we  anything  so  fair  as  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face."  This  third  concep- 
tion was  the  one  now  before  the  Congress  ;  the  others  had  been  covered 
in  the  morning's  discussion.  When  we  passed  from  religious  to  moral 
instruction,  there  was  danger  that  the  sanctity  of  morality  might  be 
forgotten.  That  conception  was  religious,  though  it  was  not  concerned 
with  any  theological  or  metaphysical  dogma,  but  simply  with  the 
supreme  importance  of  moral  principles.  These  should  not  be  lowered 
to  the  level  of  the  trivial  and  conventional.  There  could  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  need  of  systematic  teaching  of  morals  to 
feachers. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Gould  (Leicester)  said .:  1  wish  to  deal  with  two  criticisms 
which  have  been  levelled  at  the  method  of  moral  instruction  which  L 
and  my  friends  in  the  Moral  Instruction  League  represent.     The  Vioe^ 
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President  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  said  that  boys  are  healthy 
animals  (he  said  nothing  about  girls),  that  they  dislike  being  preached 
at,  and  that  the  teachers  of  England  are  opposed  to  fixed  and  syste- 
matic lessons  on  moral  subjects  ;  and  this  seemed  directly  levelled  at 
me  and  the  League.  Teachers,  he  said,  object  on  the  ground  that 
systematic  instruction  is  a  preaching  at  the  children.  Preaching  is 
defined  in  three  ways — first,  "  to  pronounce  a  public  discourse  on 
sacred  subjects."  That  does  not  apply.  Second,  "  to  discourse 
earnestly."  Well,  no  teachers  are  more  in  earnest  than  we  in  our 
League's  propaganda,  but  the  word  "earnestly"  may  be  misleading, 
by  giving  the  idea  that  we  mean  to  address  children  in  a  particularly 
solemn  manner.  At  my  lesson  on  Saturday  you  may  have  noticed  that 
the  children  and  1  laughed  together.  "  Discoursing  earnestly "  might 
not  convey  the  idea  of  laughing,  but  I  should  count  a  moral  lesson  to 
have  failed  if  the  teacher  and  children  did  not  smile  together  at  various 
points ;  so  that  definition  does  not  quite  cover  the  facts.  Thirdly, 
preaching  is  defined  "  to  give  instruction  in  an  offensive  and  obtrusive 
manner."  If  that  does  not  apply  to  our  method,  none  of  the  definitions 
do.  Professor  Findlay  accuses  us  of  being  too  entertaining  and 
interesting,  so  we  are  between  two  fires.  I  might  leave  these  two 
gentlemen  to  settle  it  between  them.  In  my  note-books  on  moral 
lessons  I  have  about  a  thousand  illustrations,  anecdotes,  historical  and 
biographical  references  ;  I  have  illustrations  from  Homer,  Shakespeare, 
the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  so  forth ;  would  you 
consider  these  as  specimens  of  "  offensive  and  obtrusive "  advice  to 
children  ?  The  variety  is  perhaps  bewildering,  but  the  moral  ideas 
conveyed  all  converge  to  one  central  idea — that  of  loving  service 
towards  the  family,  the  country,  and  humanity. 

M.  P.  Hoffmann  (University  de  Gand)  said  that  the  twofold  goal  of 
moral  instruction  was  to  give  the  child  a  clear  view  of  the  moral  ideal 
and  to  perfect  his  capacity  of  judging  good  and  evil  in  conduct,  and 
also  to  strengthen  the  motives  for  realising  the  conceived  ideal.  Many 
people  doubted  whether  moral  teaching  affected  the  will,  some  even  assert- 
ing that  it  diminished  the  ethical  motive  instead  of  augmenting  it.  He 
believed  they  were  wrong,  because  will  and  intellect  were  not  inde- 
pendent entities  ;  they  were  in  close  relationship.  The  reply  to  Lord 
Fitzmaurice*s  story  was  that  the  prize-boy  must  have  been  ill  taught,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  even  a  greater  rascal  if  he  had  not  been  taught. 
Moral  instruction  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  curriculum. 

Rektor  G.  Hoft  (Hamburg)  said  that  the  teachers'  union  of  that 
city,  and  also  of  Bremen,  had  voted  against  dogmatic  religious  instruc- 
tion in  schools.  They  opposed  dogma,  first,  because  the  mind  of  the 
world  was  undergoing  a  transformation,  and  this  was  rapidly  destroying 
the  foundations  of  the  older  religious  conceptions  ;  secondly,  because 
the  conception  of  history  and  social  order  was  changing,  and  absolutism 
was  giving  way  to  democracy.  The  new  order  demanded  not  theo- 
logical virtues,  but  civic  ones — self-control,  probity,  truth,  frankness — 
which  were  the  monopoly  of  no  creed.     There  was  a  danger  of  producing 
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merely  skilled  functionaries  and  business  men  by  modern  educa- 
tion, instead  of  good  citizens.  This  must  be  avoided  by  giving  a  moral 
teaching  of  a  strictly  secular  order,  based  on  the  needs  of  man  as  a 
social  being,  not  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  supernatural  deity.  The 
best  they  could  give  their  pupils  was  a  love  for  order  and  work  and  a 
keen  sense  of  duty  and  justice,  and  this  would  be  the  new  gospel  which 
would  redeem  the  world. 

Dr.  F.  W.  FoERSTER  (Zurich)  laid  stress  on  the  inadequacy  of  mora! 
sanctions,  and  pleaded  for  religious  teaching,  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
term.  Ethical  reformers  should  take  a  modest  attitude  before  religious 
traditions  and  institutions.  They  were  beginners,  and  should  postpone 
criticism  until  they  had  acquired  longer  experience.  He  urged  the 
claim  of  direct  moral  instruction  in  schools,  however.  The  movement 
for  such  instruction  did  not  advocate  mere  offensive  preaching,  but 
sought  to  bring  the  benefits  of  a  deeper  psychology  to  bear  on  character- 
building.  Its  opponents  themselves  often  attempted  "direct  moral 
teaching "  of  a  primitive  order  by  mere  scolding  and  prohibition — not 
realising  that  they  thus  drove  children  into  rebellion  or  hypocrisy. 
Education  should  be  made  to  bear  visibly  on  the  child's  own  experiences 
and  difficulties.  Teachers  should  study  books  less  and  life  more. 
Coleridge  had  said  that  meditation  on  a  single  fault  or  bad  habit  taught 
more  about  life  and  human  nature  than  a  thousand  books  ;  he  proposed 
this  as  a  motto  for  teachers. 

Professor  Millicent  Mackenzie  (University  College  of  Cardiff)  said 
that  training  colleges  and  training  departments  in  universities  had  to 
consider  the  moral  education  of  the  teachers  themselves  and  the 
equipping  of  them  to  give  moral  instruction  to  others.  All  true  trainings 
was  moral  and,  in  the  deepest  sense,  religious  training ;  the  distinction 
between  them  was  hard  to  draw.  All  concerned  in  teaching  should 
study  the  nature  of  the  child  and  the  process  of  its  development. 
Moral  education  would  be  furthered  if  more  time  were  given  to  the 
theory  of  education  and  less  to  special  methods.  She  advocated  the 
institution  (in  training  centres)  of  discussions  on  civics  and  kindred 
themes,  rather  than  lectures,  because  they  had  much  to  learn  from  their 
students,  as  well  as  vice  versd ;  and  the  students  in  their  subsequent 
experience  could  also  learn  from  the  children  they  taught.  The  varying- 
capacity  of  teachers  should  be  considered,  and  they  should  not  all  be 
forced  into  the  same  groove. 

M.  RossiGNOL  urged  that  educational  thought  should  be  governed 
by  the  conception  of  evolution,  which  showed  man  in  his  true  position 
as  the  heir  of  the  past  and  the  providence  of  future  generations. 
Physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education  could  not  be  separated 
without  danger;  morality  was  a  question  equally  of  the  body,  the 
heart,  and  the  intelligence. 

Dr.  Wiget  doubted  whether  the  child's  own  life  afforded  the  fittest 
material  for  primary  moral  instruction.  He  thought  that  the  arguments 
against  KrQsi*s  theory — that  the  child's  body  was  its  primary  concern — 
applied   equally  to  this  conception.     He  pleaded,  with   Pestalozzi,  for 
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actual  practice  as  an  element  iii  all  teaching,  including  moral  instruction. 

Sefior  Sanz  y  Escartin  (representing  the  Spanish  Government) 
asserted  that  the  aim  in  Spain  had  always  been  to  make  instructed,  but 
more  especially  honest,  citizens.  In  many  schools  the  catechism  was 
attended  to  more  than  the  end  of  morality,  and  they  had  suffered 
much  from  crimes  of  passion.  A  great  movement  of  reform  was  now 
spreading  through  Spain  ;  progress  and  tolerance  were  spreading,  and 
ideals  growing  nobler.  He  pleaded  for  the  importance  of  personality. 
A  Spanish  educationist  had  said  that  the  teacher  must  have  a  serene 
and  sweet  temper — "The  best  preacher  is  Brother  Example." 

Dr.  Havward,  replying  to  Professor  Wiget,  said  that  in  this 
country  insight  was  more  needed  than  action.  An  alliance  of  both 
factors  was  needed.  He  criticised  the  speech  made  on  Friday  by 
Mr.  Hole,  who  had  objected  to  a  separate  "compartment"  for  moral 
instruction.  Mr.  Hole  had  pleaded  that  moral  instruction  could  be 
given  through  geography,  history,  and  literature.  It  could,  but  it  was 
not  in  fact ;  these  subjects  were  scarcely  taught  at  all  in  elementary 
schools.  Moral  instruction  should  be  given  indirectly  up  to  the  age  of 
twelve,  as  a  preparation  for  the  direct  instruction  which  should  then 
begin.  "  Indirect  moral  instruction  "  often  took  the  form  of  a  homily 
suggested  by  an  offence  committed  by  a  pupil ;  that  was  about  the 
worst  possible  form  of  moral  teaching.  Mankind  was  capable  of  doing 
right  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Given  sufficient  clearness  of  vision,  there 
would  be  no  fascination  in  wrongdoing ;  and  the  function  of  moral 
instruction,  direct  or  indirect,  should  be  to  make  the  idea  of  virtue  so 
attractive  in  the  minds  of  men  that  it  should  ultimately  become  all- 
powerful. 

M.  Roger  (Lyc^e  Carnot,  Paris)  said  that  in  French  preparatory 
schools  indirect  moral  instruction  was  given  up  to  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  direct  teaching  subsequently.  "Systematic  teaching"  did  not 
mean  abstract  teaching ;  theory  of  ethics  was  not  treated.  At  the 
third  stage,  to  which  great  importance  was  attached,  social  duties 
were  taught.  The  rudiments  of  philosophy  were  given  in  this  connec- 
tion. Thus  the  schools  of  France  arranged  that  no  child  should  leave 
without  having  been  brought  into  contact  with  his  personal  and  social 
duties. 

Professor  Orestano  (Palermo)  summarised  the  information  given  in 
his  paper  on  the  Italian  State  schools,  which  were  predominantly 
secular.  Religious  instruction  was  given  at  the  cost  of  parents  who 
desired  it.  A  large  freedom  was  left  to  teachers,  whose  personal  views 
naturally  coloured  their  teaching  on  moral  matters. 

M.  Daumers  said  that  in  Belgium  the  Government  made  the  giving 
of  religious  instruction  a  condition  of  receiving  a  money  grant ;  but 
many  of  the  great  communities  refused  to  give  such  instruction,  and 
preferred  to  sacrifice  the  grant.  They  believed  that  conscience  should 
be  inviolable,  and  that  no  creed  should  be  imposed.  Morality  should  be 
taught  to  all,  and  should,  therefore,  be  founded  on  a  basis  to  which  all 
could  agree — self-respect  and  the  solidarity  of  mankind. 
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Mr.  A.  J.  Waldegrave  thought  that  more  attention  should  be  g^iven 
to  the  methods  of  teaching  morality  ;  without  them  the  best  syllabus 
was  useless.  The  Moral  Instruction  League  had  done  good  work  in 
elaborating  methods  of  teaching,  and  he  begged  the  teachers  present 
to  communicate  the  results  of  their  experience  to  the  League.  The 
argument  that  State  teaching  of  morals  must  be  dry  and  mechanical 
was  a  fallacy  ;  a  syllabus  or  manual  might  look  so,  but  in  his  work  the 
teacher  clothed  and  gave  life  to  it. 

Dr.  Pfungst  (Frankfort)  stated  that  owing  to  the  great  differences 
of  opinion  in  Germany  concerning  religion  it  was  difficult  for  the  teacher 
to  give  moral  instruction.  He  suggested  that  the  difficulty  would  be 
partly  met  if  no  reference  to  the  Bible  or  any  other  authority  was  made, 
but  the  difference  between  good  and  evil  simply  indicated. 

Professor  Thomas  C.  Hall,  speaking  as  a  theologian,  was  glad, 
in  the  interest  of  religion,  that  Bible-reading  and  so-called  religious 
teaching  were  excluded  from  the  American  public  schools.  A  lesser 
literature  than  the  Bible  could  not  stand  the  maltreatment  it  received, 
even  in  the  average  Christian  family.  He  had  heard  recently  in  church 
the  horrible  story  of  the  flinging  of  Jezebel  to  the  dogs.  That  was  not 
fit  for  children,  and  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  it  in  order  that  real 
religion  might  have  its  place.  A  New  York  minister  had  told  him  that 
the  public  schools  were  advancing  "  the  things  of  the  Kingdom  "  in  a 
way  that  few  of  the  churches,  even  those  that  were  wealthy  and  pros- 
perous, were  doing.  This  was  because  the  teachers  in  those  schools 
were  giving  their  lives  in  self-sacrifice ;  and  out  of  that  self-sacrifice 
would  come  the  kingdom  of  justice  and  righteousness  which,  however 
defined,  was  the  ideal  that  moved  us  all. 

Miss  Lane  said  that  experience  proved  the  Bible  to  be  an  unsuitable 
moral  text-book  for  little  children,  because  it  presupposed  knowledge 
which  they  did  not  possess.  In  her  school  the  experiment  of  giving  the 
little  children  non-Biblical  stories,  which  they  could  understand,  had  been 
tried  so  successfully  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  even  the  teachers  who  at 
first  had  been  prejudiced  against  the  new  method  urged  that  it  should 
be  continued ;  each  of  them  testified  to  some  definite  improvement 
produced  by  it.  Hers  was  a  slum  school,  but  a  year  of  this  teaching 
had  brought  about  a  marked  improvement  in  the  children's  manners — 
they  were  more  gentle  and  self-abnegating. 

Mr.  W.  A.  NiCHOLLS  (President  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers) 
said  that  his  paper  expressed  his  personal  views,  to  all  of  which, 
including  his  advocacy  of  direct  moral  teaching,  he  adhered.  He 
said  this  because  he  feared  there  had  been  a  misunderstanding.  Dr. 
Hayward  had  said  that  very  little  geography  and  history  was  taught 
in  elementary  schools — and  very  little  of  anything,  in  fact.  The  reason, 
as  Professor  Sadler  had  insisted,  was  that  the  classes  were  so  large  as 
to  make  anything  like  ideal  teaching  impossible.  The  absence  of  the 
working  classes  from  this  Congress  was  a  proof  of  their  apathy  on 
educational  matters  ;  if  they  could  be  aroused,  they  would  sweep  away 
the  system  of  putting  sixty  to  eighty  children,  or  more,  into  one  teacher's 
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care.  Then  the  teachers  would  be  perfectly  ready  to  adopt  direct  moral 
teaching..  They  must  believe,  with  Plato,  in  the  child's  innate  moral 
instinct,  and  appeal  to  this.  Dr.  Hayward  had  advocated  indirect  moral 
teaching  up  to  the  age  of  twelve,  and  direct  teaching  afterwards  ;  but  at 
that  age,  in  many  parts  of  England,  the  children  left  school. 

Dr.  McClure  (Headmaster  of  Mill  Hill  School)  said  that  in  Scotland 
they  had  always  gone  in  for  commodious  rooms  and  small  classes  ;  these 
were  essential  to  moral  instruction.  They  had  no  religious  questions  in 
Scotland.  There  was  Bible-reading  every  morning,  and  he  thought  that 
no  candidate  would  have  the  least  chance  of  election  if  he  declared 
against  religious  instruction.  He  considered  the  religious  teaching 
most  important,  but  was  wholly  in  favour  of  moral  teaching  getting  a 
special  place  in  the  time-table.  He  had  heard  less  expert  advice  on  this 
matter  in  the  Congress  than  he  had  hoped  to  hear.  It  was  the  educa- 
tional authorities  who  needed  educating  on  this  matter ;  the  Board  of 
Education  had  given  splendid  support.  He  wished  the  Congress  would 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  local  authorities,  without  whose  co-opera- 
tion the  moral  instruction  movement  could  not  succeed. 


SECTION  C* 
THE  TEACHING  OF  SPECIAL  MORAL  SUBJECTS. 

Dr.  Alexander  Giesswein  (Budapest)  gave  a  suggestive  address  on 
"  Patriotism  and  Citizenship  "  ( Burgerkunde  und  Patrioiismus ) ,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  laid  stress  on  the  axiom  that  only  by  ethical 
solidarity  can  social  harmony  be  brought  about. 

A  paper  on  "The  Philosophical  Spirit  in  Education,"  sent  by 
Professor  Giuseppe  Pojero  (Palermo),  was  read  by  the  Vice-Chairman, 
and  embodied  a  series  of  aphorisms  on  the  philosophic  spirit,  which, 
according  to  the  writer,  "  tends  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  artificiality 
of  system,  and  to  turn  speculation  itself  into  a  system."  The  writer 
pleaded  for  "  the  education  of  future  educators  "  and  for  a  place  apart 
for  the  "  history  of  ideas." 

Mr.  Moscheles'  paper,  on  "  Patriotism  and  International  Amity,"  was 
read  by  Dr.  Hayward,  and  deprecated  the  use  of  a  "double  code  of 
morals"  for  war  and  peace.  The  writer  also  contended  that  warlike 
ideals  had  captured  the  schools,  and  that  the  watchwords  of  Imperialism 
were  too  early  inscribed  on  juvenile  brains.  Congresses  were  great 
educators  ;  hence  the  need  for  establishing  international  relations  on  a 
sound  moral  basis.  The  opposite  theory  was  warmly  advocated  by  a 
Polish  delegate,  who  pleaded  passionately  for  the  teaching  of  patriotism 
in  schools. 

The  second  division  of  the  afternoon's  proceedings  began  with  a 
forcible  diatribe  on  "Temperance"  from  Mr.  C.  Wakely,  which  restated 

•  Adapted  from  The  Journal  of  Education,  Nov.,  1908.  (Summaries  of  the 
Papers  in  this  Section  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. ) 
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the  well-known  case  for  the  defence.  His  suggestion  that  dictation  and 
composition  could  be  utilised  in  schools  to  enforce  temperance  teaching 
was  one  of  the  practical  points  he  touched  on.  The  subject  aroused 
much  interest  in  the  audience,  and  gave  rise  to  some  vigorous 
impromptu  speeches. 

Several  papers  on  "  Purity  "  followed,  including  one  from  Dr.  Helen 
Putnam  (U.S.A.) ;  and  then  the  meeting  turned  its  attention  to  Sir 
Edward  Brabrook*s  address  on  "Thrift."  He  enlarged  on  the  duties 
of  thrift  as  applied  to  education,  and  pleaded  for  the  maintenance  of 
independence  by  foresight,  to  be  exercised  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank. 


Seventh  Session— Tuesday,  September  29th,  Morning. 

RELATION  OF  MORAL  EDUCATION  TO  EDUCATION  UNDER 
OTHER  ASPECTS. 

Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  (L.  C.C.  Divisional  Inspector)  said  that 
the  teacher  was  rapidly  becoming  a  sort  of  foster-parent ;  he  attributed 
this  fact  to  the  decrease  in  the  sense  of  responsibility.  The  lack  of 
stability  in  the  present  generation  was  complained  of  in  America.  This 
meant  a  lack  of  the  sense  of  duty.  The  sense  of  responsibility  must  be 
inculcated  in  school  and  outside.  But  liberty  was  an  essential  condition 
of  responsibility,  and  so  the  school  must  teach  both.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  doctrine  of  personal  and  corporate  responsi- 
bility prevailed.  The  French  Revolution  established  the  principle  of  the 
"  rights  of  man  " — of  the  individual.  This  and  the  industrial  revolution 
produced  many  reforms,  especially  in  England.  The  predominance  of 
the  idea  of  rights  obscured  that  of  duties  ;  and  the  twentieth  century 
must  preach  the  latter  once  more.  There  were  no  rights  without 
duties — and  vice  versd.  The  peril  of  democracy  was  that  it  did  not 
always  shoulder  a  new  duty  to  be  borne  with  each  new  right ;  each 
nation  had,  as  it  were,  a  fund  of  corporate  and  personal  responsibility, 
which  could  not  be  diminished  without  risk  of  moral  bankruptcy,  or 
even  of  national  ruin. 

Mr.  Eugene  Sully  (Physical  Recreation  Society)  did  not  claim  that 
games  necessarily  made  children  virtuous.  The  less  desirable  posts  in 
games  were  not  eagerly  sought.  Games  should  be  sharply  separated 
from  physical  training,  and  the  latter  should  be  compulsory  for  all — 
especially  for  education  authorities,  in  order  that  they  might  be  com- 
petent to  deal  with  the  expert  advice  of  teachers.  Physical-training 
experts  differed  ;  but  that  was  a  peculiarity  they  shared  with  theologians, 
and  even  politicians.  Games  must  be  optional  ;  if  compulsory,  they 
ceased  to  be  games.  His  society  had  worked  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  had  drilled  and  trained  thousands  of  boys  and  girls,  all  of  the 
poorer  classes,    in   swimming,  running,   rope-climbing,  etc.     Many  of 
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their  "  Mile  gold  medals "  had  been  won  by  women.  They  made  a 
great  feature  of  music  in  their  drill,  and  believed  it  enabled  fifty  per 
cent,  more  work  to  be  done  with  less  fatigue. 

M.  Daumers  (Brussels)  said  that,  while  all  education  should  be 
moral,  yet  special  and  separate  moral  instruction  was  necessary.  The 
example  of  the  teacher  was  all-important.  Child-psychology,  and  the 
special  character  of  the  individual,  should  be  carefully  studied.  The 
school  must  be  cheerful  and  interesting  to  the  child,  who  would  improve 
himself  if  his  interest  were  aroused.  The  sentiment  of  solidarity  was 
the  main  thing  to  teach,  and  for  this  definite  instruction  was  necessary. 

M.  Genonceaux  (Principal  Inspector  of  Primary. Education,  Belgium) 
called  attention  to  the  connection  between  moral  education  and  the 
manifestations  of  physical  life.  Movements,  spontaneous,  reflex,  instinc- 
tive, and  habitual,  touched  the  problems  of  moral  education  so  closely 
that  they  must  be  considered  in  any  scheme.  Teachers  attached  too 
little  importance  to  the  three  first  forms  of  physical  activity,  under  the 
notion  that  the  movements  they  produced  were  involuntary,  but  the  will 
entered  into  them  all ;  hence  children  were  able  to  restrain  them  during 
class.  Reflex  movements  such  as  laughter,  tears,  etc.,  could  be 
controlled.  Even  instinct  could  be  subdued — as  by  the  soldier,  who 
overcame  the  desire  of  self-preservation,  and  by  nurses,  who  braved 
the  danger  of  contagion.  Happiness  depended  on  strength  of  will ; 
and  will-power  must  be  the  goal  of  moral  education. 

Mdlle.  Sempolowska,  speaking  for  the  Polish  Educational  Union, 
deplored  the  loss  of  liberty  in  her  native  country.  They  had  no  power 
to  educate  their  own  children,  and  their  language  was  banished  from 
the  schools.  Slavery  was  the  greatest  degradation  to  the  oppressor. 
Poland  must  have  liberty  before  it  could  have  the  fraternity  of  which 
M.  Buisson  had  spoken. 

Miss  Unwin  denied  Spencer's  theory  that,  as  art  occupied  the  leisure 
part  of  life,  so  it  should  occupy  the  leisure  part  of  education.  Art  had 
an  important  influence  on  all  thought,  feeling,  and  action  ;  it  was  a 
vital  part  of  life.  It  entered  into  every  form  of  recreation.  The  best 
art  needed  most  effort  to  appreciate,  and  such  insight  could  not  be 
acquired  suddenly.  School  children  should  be  made  familiar  with  good 
pictures  and  sculpture ;  school  buildings  should  be  beautiful  and  well 
kept,  especially  in  poor  districts,  where  children  could  see  nothing 
beautiful  except  in  the  school.  No  compulsion  should  be  imposed  on 
their  admiration.  School  pictures  should  be  carefully  chosen,  but  need 
not  have  a  moral  intent ;  all  good  works  of  art  had  a  moral  value. 
Examples  of  sculpture  should  be  included  in  school  decoration — such  as 
Donatello  reproductions  and  Barry's  animals. 

M.  Teodoru  (delegate  of  the  Roumanian  Government)  referred  to 
his  paper  (distributed  to  the  delegates)  on  the  Roumanian  school 
system,  of  which  he  outlined  the  history  and  purpose.  The  school 
must  be  a  church,  in  order  to  give  a  complete  education.  What  the 
school  had  done  for  intellectual  education,  it  must  do  for  all  phases  of 
human  development.     School  life  ought  to  be  better  than  home  life. 
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Miss  Amy  Locke  pleaded  for  the  teaching  of  anatomy,  as  showing 
the  importance  of  physical  training  and  as  tending  to  destroy  the 
influence  of  inartistic  and  injurious  fashions  in  dress.  This  was 
especially  important  for  girls  in  elementary  schools.  She  also  urged 
the  advantage  of  good  music,  not  only  for  drill  purposes,  but  throughout 
school  life. 

Miss  Green  described  the  difficulties  encountered  during  an  experi- 
ence of  seventeen  years  in  a  Constantinople  school.  It  was  at  first 
impossible  to  organise  games,  and  the  children  segregated  into  national 
cliques.  With  the  acquisition  of  a  playground  and  the  appointment  of 
a  games  mistress,  these  difficulties  were  so  minimised  as  to  impress  her 
with  the  value  of  organisation  in  play. 

Professor  Bruno  Meyer  (Berlin)  said  that  Schiller  had  laid  down 
the  true  doctrine  of  aesthetics.  It  was  only  by  contemplating  life  and 
existence  as  a  single  fact  that  the  children  would  see  what  was  really 
good. 

Sir  Herbert  George  Fordham  (Chairman  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
County  Council),  who  spoke  in  French,  expressed  the  gratitude  of 
English  local  authorities  to  the  Congress,  especially  for  its  published 
volume.  He  acknowledged  the  many  difficulties  in  the  situation,  but 
these  were,  for  the  educational  authorities,  largely  resolvable  into  terms 
of  cash.  They  provided  the  best  possible  school  buildings,  with  plenty 
of  light  and  air ;  but  this  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  conveying  great 
ideas  to  the  children.  The  efficiency  of  the  teacher  was  a  constant 
pre-occupation  to  them.  He  especially  thanked  the  foreign  visitors  for 
the  valuable  ideas  they  had  imparted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress. 

M.  Paul  Crouzet  criticised  the  statements  on  the  morality  of  Spain 
advanced  by  the  Spanish  delegate,  who  claimed  that  the  Spanish 
character  was  improving,  while  admitting  the  increase  of  crimes  of 
passion.  He  maintained  that  the  spirit  of  authority  was  too  dominant 
in  schools.  There  should  be  far  more  respect  for  the  individuality  of 
the  child. 

Dr.  KuRTH  declared  that  there  had  been  no  practical  issue  to  the 
previous  day's  discussion  (on "  Religious  and  Moral  Education).  Two 
great  sections  of  European  society,  the  one  believing  in  religion 
and  the  other  not,  had  two  opposed  theories  of  moral  education.  To 
give  a  rationalistic  morality  to  Christians  or  a  Christian  ethic  to 
Rationalists  involved  tyranny.  The  only  solution  to  the  problem  was 
for  the  State  to  offer  the  instruction  demanded  by  the  parents.  (This 
speech  was  punctuated  by  loud  expressions  of  dissent  from  the  French 
members.) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Boville  said  that  he  represented  a  movement  of 
American  college  men  and  women  to  help  the  neglected  children  in  the 
congested  districts  of  great  cities.  In  the  American  public  schools  they 
had  devotional  exercises  and  Bible  reading,  but  no  direct  religious 
teaching.  His  movement,  however,  conducted  daily  vacation  schools, 
because  they  had  found  that  the  summer  vacation,  when  the  children 
were  beyond  the  teacher's  control,  was  morally  and  physically  dangerous 
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to  them.  They  considered  the  State  and  municipality  should  provide 
for  vacation  time,  but  his  association  was  a  voluntary  one,  intended 
partly  to  prevent  the  exclusiveness  and  aloofness  from  average  life  which 
developed  in  universities.  They  sought  to  protect  city  children  from  the 
bad  influence  of  "  rag-time  "  music.  Their  vacation  schools  were  often 
conducted  in  church  buildings  lent  to  them,  and  they  had  achieved 
good  results  by  introducing  good  music.  The  many  German  and 
Central-European  children  in  their  cities  were  wonderfully  musical,  and 
they  tried  to  preserve  this  tradition. 

Dr.  Keppel,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Kurth,  said  that  for  the  psychologist 
there  could  be  no  conflict  between  the  home  and  the  school.  Moral 
education  based  on  the  moral  nature  of  man  could  be  kept  quite  apart 
from  religion,  and  religious  education  could  be  superposed  on  the  moral 
instruction  given  in  school. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Franklin  (representing  the  Parents'  National  Edu- 
cation Union,  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Charlotte  Mason)  claimed  that 
their  society  made  a  practical  effort  to  bring  about  co-operation  between 
school  and  home.  If  good  literature  were  more  used  in  school,  a  means 
of  home  co-operation  was  at  once  provided,  since  parents  also  could 
read  good  books  and  discuss  them  with  the  children.  There  could  be 
no  greater  divorce  between  school  and  home  than  that  the  child  should 
hear  at  home  nothing  of  the  subjects  talked  of  at  school,  but  only  dis- 
cussion of  other  people's  faults,  or  of  the  amusements  of  the  hour. 
Then  the  development  of  nature-study  and  hand-work  afforded  another 
bond  to  connect  the  parent  with  the  teacher.  It  was  good  "  indirect 
moral  education  "  for  a  parent  to  share  the  love  and  the  study  of  nature 
with  his  child.  The  same  applied  to  picture-talks,  lessons  in  music, 
architecture,  etc.  The  home  should  also  share  in  direct  moral  instruc- 
tion ;  if  the  parents  knew  the  children's  books  better,  they  could  discuss 
heroes  and  heroines  and  their  conduct.  Miss  Yonge's  stories  were 
unsurpassed  for  this  purpose.  Miss  Mason's  book.  Ourselves^  could 
also  be  recommended. 

M.  Paul  de  Vuyst  (Belgian  "  Ligue  de  I'Education  Familiale  ")  gave 
in  English  an  abstract  of  his  published  paper. 

Mr.  Montmorency  urged  that  the  absence  of  reality  and  beauty  from 
English  schools  had  been  their  greatest  evil.  The  "school  journey,"  the 
removal  of  children  from  town  to  country  schools,  and  all  forms  of 
open-air  education,  would  create  a  sense  of  reality  and  also  physical 
health.  German  experience  in  these  matters  was  most  important. 
So  far  as  the  experiment  had  been  tried  in  Manchester  and  London,  the 
results  were  magnificent.  It  was  a  moral  training,  too.  A  summer- 
term  school  journey  was  looked  forward  to  for  months,  and  the  children, 
having  to  pay  for  their  own  excursion,  exercised  thrift.  For  8s.  6d.  per 
head  a  Manchester. school  took  thirty-two  children  to  the  Peak  District 
for  nearly  a  week.  It  was  essential  in  crowded  centres  to  impart  the 
note  of  reality  to  life  ;  if  this  were  not  done,  the  children  on  leaving 
school  would  seek  reality  in  the  streets.  They  must  be  given  new 
interests,  to  show  them  that  street  pleasures  were  not  real  pleasures. 
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Miss  Mary  Higgs  (Oldham)  spoke  of  the  value  of  "  idealising "  the 
modern  city.  They  had  got  children  in  their  town  to  take  a  pledge — 
"  I  promise  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  make  my  home,  my  school,  and  my 
town  beautiful."  They  had  sought  to  organise  the  whole  school  life  of 
the  town  on  this  principle,  and  had  got  a  council,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  its  sixty  schools.  In  a  few  weeks  they  had 
10,000  children  pledged.  The  co-operation  of  parents,  especially 
mothers,  was  easily  secured.  By  flower  shows,  and  the  growing  of 
flowers,  the  idea  of  beautifying  the  home  was  spread.  An  organisation 
of  children  who  had  left  school  was  spontaneously  formed.  They  were 
seeking  the  co-operation  of  the  school  and  the  high  school,  and 
arranging  parents'  meetings  to  be  addressed  by  the  district  M.P. 
They  had  found  that  moral  appeals  based  on  the  sense  of  local  patriotism 
were  very  effective  with  children.  Their  movement  was  spreading  to 
many  towns  and  villages,  and  taking  root  everywhere. 


Eighth  Session-^Tuesday,  September  29th,  Afternoon. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  MORAL  EDUCATION  UNDER  VARYING 
CONDITIONS  OF  AGE  AND  OPPORTUNITY. 

Sir  William  Anson  (Chairman)  said  that  previous  discussions  had 
dealt  with  moral  education  as  essentially  a  school  problem.  In  boarding- 
schools,  where  the  students  were  for  weeks  together,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  separated  from  home  influences,  it  was  possible  so  to 
regard  it.  But  they  were  now  to  deal  with  kindergartens,  technical 
schools,  and  continuation  classes.  Here  it  was  impossible  to  lose  sight 
of  home  influences  and  surroundings,  and  moral  education  in  such  classes 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  more  direct,  and  to  consider  elements  which 
might  fairly  be  left  out  in  the  previous  discussions. 

A  Dutch  delegate  spoke  of  the  unprecedented  nervous  strain  in  life 
produced  by  modern  industrial  conditions.  The  statistics  of  insanity  and 
crime  testified  to  the  increasing  degree  in  which  life  was  found  an  intoler- 
able burden.  Man  was  the  slave  of  his  own  progress.  A  higher 
morality  was  needed,  which  should  make  him  master  of  it. 

Miss  Last  thought  most  people  would  agree  that  kindergarten  moral 
training  should  be  indirect.  But  "  indirect  "  did  not  mean  haphazard  or 
left  to  chance.  It  meant  a  conscious  planning  of  the  environment,  which 
should  give  the  child  the  opportunity  and  stimulus  to  action  which  was 
the  basis  of  moral  training.  Pestalozzi  had  pleaded  for  systematic 
exercises,  and  said  that  from  the  power  of  doing  came  the  recognition 
of  law.  The  habit  of  mutual  service,  which  was  the  basis  of  citizenship, 
could  well  be  set  up  in  the  kindergarten.  Children  delighted  in  helping 
to  keep  their  surroundings  clean  and  bright.  A  child  of  four,  difficult  to 
manage  at  home,  could  be  healthily  occupied  in  the  true  Pestalozzi- 
Frobel  kindergarten  in   digging  carrots   and   cutting   their  heads   off. 
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When  one  saw  a  child,  who  at  first  knew  only  how  to  destroy  flowers, 
wielding  a  big  broom  to  sweep  up  leaves,  one  realised  that  there  was  the 
beginning  of  moral  training.  In  such  a  school  the  child  had  oppor- 
tunity for  action,  directed  to  the  welfare  of  others  as  well  as  of  himself. 

Miss  E.  R.  Murray  said  that  in  her  paper  she  had  not  explicitly 
referred  to  training  in  social  service,  but  implicitly  she  had.  Children 
had  the  social  instinct  ;  they  were  anxious  to  help  ;  the  only  difficulty 
was  to  find  enough  tasks  to  go  round.  Indirect  and  direct  instruction 
were  summed  up  by  a  boy  of  eight,  who  told  his  mother :  "  I  have  been 
reading  a  story,  and  now  I  know  how  horrid  it  is  to  cheat  and  tell  lies." 
She  answered  :  "  I  had  always  told  you  that."  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "but 
that  did  not  interest  me."  Children  were  not  sufficiently  credited  with 
moral  perception.  Formal  lessons  did  not  bring  out  their  moral  insight 
so  well  as  the  eager  and  spontaneous  talk  during  or  after  a  successful 
story. 

Chanoine  F.  von  Caenegem  (Belgium)  said  that  in  very  few  of  the 
many  commercial  schools  opened  during  the  last  ten  years  had  room 
been  reserved  for  moral  training.  The  importance  of  sound  morality 
to  business  men  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten.  Tradesmen  should 
not  limit  their  horizon  to  the  exchange  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  price 
of  goods,  but  should  occasionally  come  in  contact  with  those  who  lived 
around  them,  and  support  them  with  heart  and  purse.  If  they  were  rich, 
they  could  assist  the  thinker,  the  writer,  the  artist,  the  apostle.  On 
what  principles  ought  the  moral  education  of  business  men  to  be  based  ? 
Religious  thinkers  could  admit  none  but  the  moral  teaching  of  the 
Decalogue  and  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  did  not  mean  interference  with 
those  who  thought  differently.  If  religious  thinkers  objected  to  inter- 
ference in  the  education  of  their  children's  conscience,  they  were  equally 
ready  not  to  interfere  in  the  moral  education  of  freethinkers  and  the 
non-religious.     That  was  the  way  they  were  acting  in  Belgium. 

M.  Klompers  (Director-General  of  Secondary  Education,  Brussels) 
said  that  the  Belgian  Government  had  decided  that  moral  education 
must  be  the  constant  pre-occupation  of  heads  of  schools  and  professors. 
Discipline  was  the  fundamental  purpose  of  education.  Direct  moral 
education  was  given  in  normal  schools  and  the  faculties  of  universities. 
Morality  was  taught  together  with  psychology,  logic,  and  pedagogy. 
The  young  could  not  be  trained  in  ethical  theory,  but  philosophic 
training  was  needed  by  the  teaching  profession.  Literature  was  the 
vehicle  of  indirect  moral  teaching  in  their  secondary  schools.  All 
branches  of  education  could  and  should  contribute  to  the  development 
of  character.  The  Belgian  Government  was  also  anxious  to  learn — 
hence  the  presence  of  its  delegates  at  this  Congress. 

M.  Cyril  van  Overbergh  (Director-General  of  Higher  Education, 
Brussels)  said  the  moral  education  of  their  universities  could  be  under- 
stood by  a  glance  at  the  system,  the  root  ideas  of  which  were  freedom 
and  toleration,  and  these  presupposed  a  developed  civilisation. 
Foreigners  (of  whom  they  had  many)  were  protected  by  the  State, 
and  their  diplomas  were  recognised  as  of  the  same  value  as  in  their 
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own  country.  Morality  should  be  studied  in  relation  not  only  to 
religion,  but  to  economics,  politics,  aesthetics,  etc.  He  suggested  that 
the  next  Congress  should  discuss  the  relation  of  all  the  factors  of  social 
life  to  morality.  This  would  reveal  to  everybody  the  complexity  of 
morality,  and  would  give  at  least  two  moral  lessons — modesty  and 
tolerance. 

Frau  Klara  Richter  (Berlin)  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  methods 
pursued  in  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Haus.  In  the  first  stage  no  attempt 
was  made  to  give  the  child  any  moral  instruction  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  see  that  its  surroundings 
were  such  that  no  conflict  arose  between  natural  inclinations  and  duty. 
The  kindergarten  must,  as  far  as  possible,  reproduce  the  life  of  the 
family.  From  the  very  first  the  lesson  of  helpfulness  could  be  taught* 
Gradually  by  doing  so  the  child  would  perceive  the  great  Froebelian 
doctrine  that  great  and  small  are  members  of  one  body  co-operative  for 
a  common  end.  The  kindergarten  was  a  larger  family,  and,  by  reason 
of  its  size,  better  fitted  to  develop  unselfishness  and  suppress  egotism. 

Professor  Muirhead  said  that  from  the  university  point  of  view  the 
question  of  moral  education  was  twofold — that  of  students  generally^ 
and  that  of  those  preparing  to  be  teachers.  He  would  refer  only  to  the 
latter  aspect.  In  the  newer  universities  little  was  done  with  reference 
to  the  work  of  teachers  as  moral  instructors,  and  this  was  profoundly  to 
be  regretted.  The  moral,  spiritual,  and  religious  direction  of  the  nations 
was  largely  passing  from  the  Churches  to  the  universities,  and  these 
would  have  to  take  up  the  work  of  character-building  more  seriously 
than  hitherto.  He  suggested  that  universities  everywhere  should  regard 
this  as  one  of  the  most  important  things  they  could  consider  in  relation 
to  their  own  work  and  to  the  life  of  the  coming  generation  ;  they  should 
study  how  the  place  of  the  older  teaching  that  the  Churches  had  in  charge 
could  be  adequately  taken  under  new  conditions  and  in  the  light  of  newer 
knowledge,  physical  and  psychological. 

Dr.  Lewv  (Charlottenburg)  said  there  were  many  moral  ideals  in  the 
world,  such  as  devotion  to  God,  the  military  ideal,  democracy  and 
socialism,  respect  for  individuality,  art,  beauty,  etc.  These  were  all 
partial  ideals,  and  a  great  synthesis  should  be  aimed  at.  A  Con- 
gress like  this  was  one  means  to  such  a  synthesis.  His  paper  on 
Vocational  Ethics  was  a  first  attempt  towards  specialising  ethical 
science.  We  had  specialised  technical  education.  Unfortunately,  most 
young  men  regarded  work  as  a  burden,  and  looked  on  the  idler  as  a 
person  to  be  envied.  The  young  must  be  inspired  with  the  idealism  of 
work,  which  meant  showing  them  its  social  worth.  Not  all  work  could 
be  idealised,  and  great  social  reforms  were  needed  to  enable  people  to 
delight  in  their  tasks. 

Dr.  McClure  desired  to  emphasise  Professor  Muirhead's  argument. 
Teachers  had  to  do  most  of  the  moral  education  of  children.  Parents 
ordered  their  children's  morals  from  the  schoolmaster  much  as  they 
ordered  their  clothes  from  the  tailor  and  dressmaker ;  since  they  did 
not  themselves  undertake  the  moral  instruction  of  their  children,  and 
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the  clergy  obviously  could  not,  it  was  left  to  the  teachers.  In  daily 
services  for  years  he  had  used  Old  Testament  history,  mainly  for  its 
moral  lessons,  but  also  to  show  the  sacredness  of  all  human  history — 
that  there  was  no  line  of  demarcation  between  one  nation  and  another. 
It  was  a  g-reat  gain  if  a  boy  realised  that  his  life  was  closely  bound  up. 
with  other  lives.  The  teacher  must  realise  that  he  would  be  an  example 
to  his  pupils,  whether  he  wished  it  or  not.  Hence  the  importance  of 
the  so-called  "minor  moralities"  of  life.  He  made  a  practice  of  "five- 
minute  sermons "  to  convey  a  single  wholesome  thought,  and  he  had 
often  been  thanked  long  afterwards  by  boys  who  had  found  his  words 
a  key  to  their  difficulties.  He  believed  in  the  English  public  school. 
The  school-boy  traditions  of  every  good  school  were  a  powerful  moral 
agency.  The  public-school  boy*s  standard  of  honour  was  higher  than 
that  in  the  ordinary  school.  It  ought  to  be  assumed  that  boys  were 
honourable  and  desired  to  do  right,  and  they  should  be  trusted.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  correct  their  own  exercises  ;  in  so  doing  they  would 
develop  a  standard  of  honour  that  would  make  them  scorn  to  take  the 
slightest  advantage.  This  would  make  every  lesson  the  greatest  of 
moral  lessons. 

Mr.  S.  L.  RoussEL  (of  the  Salvation  Army)  said  that  that  institution 
fully  recognised  the  importance  of  the  moral  education  of  children. 
They  had  4,000  junior  corps,  with  a  weekly  attendance  of  400,000  ; 
nineteen  periodicals  for  children,  with  a  circulation  of  over  200,000 
weekly ;  and  1 1 ,000  children  were  trained  in  their  500  day  schools. 
It  was  acknowledged  that  they  had  met  with  no  small  success  among 
men  and  women  "whose  opportunity  for  virtue  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  their  opportunity  for  vice  or  crime  appears 
to  be  unbounded."  It  was  sometimes  assumed  that  the  main  deterrent 
from  vice  used  by  the  Churches  was  the  fear  of  future  punishment.  He 
recognised  that  this  might  sometimes  be  a  deterrent,  but  emphatically 
denied  that  it  was  the  chief  one.  Fear  was  entirely  absent  from  the 
mind  of  a  man  or  woman  who  had  been  converted.  The  most  powerful 
incentive  to  goodness  they  found  not  in  the  promise  of  a  future  heaven, 
but  in  the  present  love  of  one's  neighbour — not  abstract  sentimentality, 
but  the  love  that  found  expression  in  daily,  humdrum  duty  among  the 
poor.  The  moral  standard  of  love  to  God  and  one's  neighbour  could 
be  understood  by  the  lowest  and  the  worst.  He  challenged  those  who 
denied  the  necessity  of  a  religious  basis  for  morality  to  apply  their 
theory  to  the  re-education  of  the  drunkard  and  the  harlot.  If  their 
contention  failed  in  the  most  critical  case,  did  it  not  fail  utterly  ? 

Mr.  Thornton  said  he  was  familiar  with  the  People's  High  Schools 
of  Denmark,  which  were  perhaps  the  most  interesting  schools  of  citizen- 
ship the  world  had  yet  seen.  Of  persons  between  twenty  and  fifty  years 
of  age  in  Denmark  engaged  in  agricultural  work,  one  in  six  had  been 
through  these  schools,  which  were  schools  of  history  and  literature ; 
the  technical  schools  followed  upon  them.  They  were  not  only  suited 
to  the  agricultural  population  ;  to  some  extent,  people  of  all  ranks 
attended   them   as   pupils.     Time   failed   him   to   tell   how  deeply   the 
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system  had  taken  root  in  Denmark  and  the  adjacent  countries.  They 
were  very  cheap  schools,  giving  board  and  lodging  at  about  8s.  6d.  per 
member.  Half  of  this,  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes,  was  paid  by 
State  grants.  These  schools  had  sent  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
thirty  per  cent,  of  their  members. 

Mr.  W.  Archbold  said  that  the  Indian  college  he  represented  was 
founded,  not  primarily  for  the  acquiring  of  information,  but  for  the 
training  of  character.  Education  was  the  question  of  the  day  in  India, 
and  was  coming  to  be  so  considered  in  this  country  in  regard  to  India. 
India  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  her  industrial  revolution,  and  this 
could  be  seen  everywhere.  There  would  soon  be  a  large  and  wealthy 
middle  class,  for  whose  education  provision  must  be  made.  The 
"  unrest  '*  in  India  was  largely  an  educational  problem,  if  one  looked 
for  causes  and  not  merely  symptoms.  It  was  very  widely  felt  that  the 
public  school  system  ought  to  be  introduced  throughout  India.  The 
English  public  school  system  was  wonderfully  adaptable  and  well  suited 
to  Indian  requirements  ;  it  could  be  fitted  to  the  caste  system  and  to  the 
needs  of  Mohammedans.  He  spoke  from  experience  as  to  the  good 
results  achieved  where  the  system  had  been  introduced.  The  secondary- 
system  had  a  great  moral  influence  and  effect.  Indians  were  taking  an 
ever-increasing  share  in  government,  and  should  be  as  carefully  trained 
as  those  who  participated  in  government  at  home.  The  West  stood  to 
the  East  in  place  of  invention  and  discovery ;  and  if  it  gave  of  its  best  in 
the  matter  of  education  it  would  never  regret  it,  because  India  would  be 
filled  with  good  leaders  in  the  future,  and  this  was  its  most  pressing- 
need. 

Mr.  Montmorency  (who  had  spoken  in  the  morning  of  school 
journeys  and  open-air  education)  urged  the  claims  of  the  same  system 
in  continuation  schools,  where  moral  training  was  largely  absent.  A 
spirit  of  unity  and  a  new  strength  could  be  given  to  them  by  introducing- 
school  journeys,  to  take  place  when  the  schools  were  not  sitting.  Such 
journeys  would  instil  the  spirit  of  comradeship  and  a  sense  of  the  high 
moral  purpose  underlying  natural  investigation.  If  it  were  admitted 
that  open-air  education  in  ordinary  schools  was  good,  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  in  continuation  schools  it  would  be  still  more  useful.  In 
preparing  a  special  report  on  Vacation  Schools  for  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, he  had  recently  gone  through  all  the  material  on  the  subject  relating 
to  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  and  it  appeared  clear  that 
the  moral  effects  of  outdoor  education  were  immense. 

Sir  William  Anson  said:  Our  last  session  has  been  really  a 
summing-up  and  illustration  of  the  truths  which  have  been  uttered 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  days.  I  am  glad  that  it  has  been  so  ;  and 
I  may  say  how  much  I  have  felt  the  honour  of  being  asked  to  preside  at 
a  portion  of  this  Congress, 
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SECTION  D.* 

BIOLOGY  AND  MORAL  EDUCATION. 

The  proceeding's  in  Section  D  were  of  special  interest  as  marking  the 
great  advance  which  has  taken  place  towards  a  general  consensus  that 
the  time  has  now  come  when  the  teaching  of  abstract  morality  should  be 
closely  allied  with  that  of  self-knowledge  in  the  more  concrete  sense. 
The  artificiality  of  any  system  of  moral  training  which  ignores  the 
biological  and  physiological  facts  by  which  we  are  so  largely  governed 
was  pointed  to  by  many  speakers,  who  insisted  that  much  of  the  pros- 
pective effort  towards  strengthening  the  moral  teaching  in  our  'schools 
would  fail  in  its  purpose  unless  stiffened  by  being  placed  on  a  scientific 
basis.  It  was  urged  that,  as  a  first  step  towards  this  end,  the  primary' 
facts  of  the  growing  biological  science  of  "  Eugenics  "  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  teaching  of*  elder  pupils.  On  this  point  Dr.  J.  W. 
Slaughter,  of  the  University  of  London,  supplemented  an  able  printed 
paper  communicated  to  the  Congress  by  pressing  home  his  contention 
that  sex  morality  can  and.  should  be  inculcated  in  the  adolescent  boy  or 
girl  by  creating  a  reverence  for  the  ideal  of  parentage.  He  called  for  the 
sweeping  away  of  the  traditions  which  have  precluded  teachers  from 
facing  with  their  pupils  the  facts  on  which  such  must  be  based  ;  and  he 
contended  that  in  so  doing  we  should  be  paving  the  way  for  the  highest 
motive  that  can  be  put  before  the  young  people  of  our  nation — namely, 
that  they  have  to  live  not  only  for  self-improvement,  but  also  for  the 
improvement  of  generations  to  come.  The  audience  was  large,  and 
represented  many  shades  of  opinion ;  but  it  was  remarkable  to  note  the 
general  sympathy  with  which  this  view  was  received.  Curiously  enough, 
one  of  the  few  dissentients  was  a  lady  doctor,  who  combated  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  science  of  Eugenics  was  necessary  if  the  human  material  on 
which  teachers  have  to  work  is  to  undergo  radical  improvement.  In  her 
opinion,  there  was  "  plenty  of  good  material  at  hand,'*  and  she  traced  all 
present  evils  to  the  deplorable  conditions  of  our  social  system.  Other 
speakers  agreed  with  her  in  so  far  as  to  voice  the  despair  of  the  teacher, 
who  in  the  child's  brief  school  hours  has  to  endeavour  to  produce  a  moral 
atmosphere  entirely  contrary  to  that  which  pervades  the  home.  But  it 
was  none  the  less  evident  that  all  who  came  forward — and  they  included 
such  diverse  elements  as  young  Oxford  men,  foreign  university  pro- 
fessors, secondary  and  elementary  teachers — alike  shared  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  new  moral  principle  and  driving  force  supplied  by  "  the 
new  chapter  in  ethics,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  man's  nature  and  the 
conditions  of  his  descent,"  is  one  in  which  the  youth  of  our  generation 
are  entitled  to  share. 


•  Quoted  from  the  Manchester  Guardian,  September  30th,  1908. 
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SECTION  B. 

Balogh,  Eugene,  LL.D.  (Professor  of  Hungarian  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedure  in  the  University  of  Budapest). — The  Education  of  the  Morally 
Backward,  I  have  been  asked  to  g'ive  a  brief  sketch  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  is  still  being  done,  in  Hungary  to  educate  the  morally  back- 
ward. I.  As  the  question  is  of  most  importance  in  respect  oi  juveniles ^ 
I  shall  sketch,  in  outline,  the  methods  adopted  in  Hungary  for  the 
effectual  carrying  out  of  the  education  of  juvenile  offenders,  as  well 
as  of  those  children  and  juveniles  who  are  on  the  way  to  depravation^ 
or  are  already  quite  depraved,  (a)  Juvenile  offenders.  The  new  Act 
modifying  and  supplementing  the  present  penal  laws  which  was  recently 
passed  by  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  and  is  intended  by  the  Minister 
of  Justice  to  come  into  force  on  January  ist,  1910,  makes  the  following 
provisions  for  juvenile  offenders  (§§15-35):  Children  under  twelve  years 
of  age  who  commit  a  criminal  offence  are  not  punishable  by  law,  but  the 
authorities  competent  to  act  in  each  case  may  take  measures  to  have  the 
juvenile  offenders  punished  at  home  or  at  school,  or  to  have  them 
removed  from  their  surroundings  and  placed  in  a  reformatory.  In  the 
case  of  juvenile  offenders  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen  who 
commit  a  criminal  offence,  the  following  means  may  be  employed  in  place 
of  punishment  by  law:  (a)  punishment  (chastisement)  by  the  parents 
or  school  authorities  ;  (b)  reprimand  from  the  magistrate ;  (c)  the 
offenders  may  be  allowed  their  liberty  on  trial,  under  strict  control ; 
(d)  reformatory  education  for  an  indefinite  period — the  latter  may  last 
till  the  offender  has  completed  his,  or  her,  twenty-first  year.  Not  until 
the  above  means  have  proved  inadequate  may  juvenile  offenders  be 
placed  in  separate,  properly-equipped  prisons,  for  a  period  of  five  years  ; 
but  those  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  less  than  one  month  shall,  if 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  transporting  them,  be  confined  in  other  institu- 
tions, but  apart  from  the  other  prisoners,  (b)  Juveniles  who  are  already 
depraved  or  are  on  the  way  to  depravation  may  he  placed  (a)  in  State 
Children's  Asylums,  (b)  in  State  Reformatories,  (c)  in  institutions 
provided  and  maintained  by  societies  or  private  individuals,  fa)  The 
State  Children's  Asylums  'WQVQ  founded  on  the  basis  of  Acts  VIII.  and 
XXI.  of  1 901.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same,  State  children's 
colonies  have  been  established  on  the  lines  of  the  agricultural  settle- 
ments. At  the  present  time  more  than  39,000  children  below  the  age  of 
fifteen  are  being  educated  at  State  cost  in  eighteen  State  children's 
asylums  and  the  children's  colonies.     This  number  is  rapidly  increasing^ 
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and  in  a  few  weeks  will  exceed  40,000.  In  accordance  with  a  decree  of 
the  Hungarian  Minister  of  the  Interior  (No.  60,000,  June  13th,  1907),  all 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age  who  have  committed  criminal  offences, 
as  well  as  all  juveniles  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  who  have 
been  hitherto  exposed  to  moral  corruption  in  their  surroundings  or  are 
on  the  way  to  depravation,  are  removed  to  one  of  the  eighteen  State 
children's  asylums.  (b)  The  Reformatories  were  first  organised,  or, 
rather,  enlarged,  in  1884,  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of  the  Penal 
Code.  At  present  there  are  five  State  reformatories  in  Hungary. 
(c)  Of  the  Institutions  maintained  by  Societies  (proprietary),  the  largest 
are  those  of  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  Children,  the 
Catholic  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Females,  etc.,  with  separate 
departments  for  boys  and  girls*  II.  In  the  educational  institutions 
maintained  by  denominations — ^.^.,  the  Bethany  House  of  Charity, 
maintained  by  the  Catholic  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Females, 
Budapest — depraved  juveniles  receive  moral  education  on  a  denomina- 
tional basis,  together  with  instruction  in  religious  ethics  and  in  some 
trade  or  handicraft.  In  the  State  children's  asylums  instruction  in 
ethics  is  given  by  a  teacher  in  the  employ  of  the  State ;  the  various 
denominations  are  not  kept  separate.  In  the  Royal  reformatories 
instruction  in  religious  ethics  is  given  on  a  family  system.  The 
juveniles  are  divided  into  separate  groups  of  twenty.  The  task  of 
the  teacher,  who  is  called  the  "head  of  the  family,"  is  to  educate 
the  members  of  the  "family"  entrusted  to  his  charge,  to  give  them 
instruction  in  religious  ethics  and  in  the  ordinary  school  subjects,  to 
accustom  them  to  order  and  cleanliness,  and  to  discipline  them.  The 
chief  disciplinary  authority  is  exercised  by  the  director  of  the  institution. 
In  giving  instruction  in  some  trade  or  handicraft,  particularly  in  the 
former  case,  the  "  head  of  the  family  "  is  assisted  by  a  trained  foreman. 
The  reformatories  lay  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  a  religious  life  ; 
the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  religion  and  ethics  from  the  priests  or 
religious  instructors  of  the  various  denominations.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  are:  Religion  and  Ethics,  the  Bible,  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and,  in  the  case  of  those  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  comprises  the  majority  of  the  population  of  Hungary,  liturgies 
too.  Special  classes  of  instruction  in  religious  ethics  are  formed  for 
misbehaved  and  sick  pupils.  The  pupils  offer  up  prayers  at  various 
periods  of  the  day,  particularly  in  the  morning,  before  and  after  lessons, 
before  and  after  meals,  and  at  bed-time.  These  prayers  are  the  same 
for  all  denominations.  On  Sundays  and  feast  days  (saints'  days)  there 
is  divine  service,  with  sermon.  Besides,  every  "  family  "  performs  short 
devotions  every  day  under  the  supervision  of  the  respective  "heads  of 
families."  The  main  subjects  of  the  school  instruction  are  reading  and 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  all  the  knowledge  required  by  an  intelligent 
workman,  tradesman,  or  farmer.  There  are  four  hours'  instruction 
every  day.  Practical  instruction  is  begun  with  a  training  in  handi- 
crafts ;  then  some  pupils  are  instructed  in  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
and  others  in  some  trade. 
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BuRGERSTEiN,  Dr.  Leo. — Over-pressure  of  Teochers.  This  is  common » 
as  proved  by  statistics  of  illness  and  death-rate  among  teachers. 
Its  causes  are:  (i)  quantity  of  work,  psychical  and  physical,  and  (2) 
position  of  the  teacher.  Conscientious  attention  to  pupils  and  main- 
tenance of  discipline  involve  great  nervous  strain — far  more  than  office 
work  does.  Individual  attention  to  pupils,  with  classes  far  too  large, 
increases  the  difficulty,  as  also  does  the  over-critical  habit  of  inspectors. 
Supervision  of  home-work  and  preparation  of  useless  statistics  is  also  a 
great  nervous  strain  on  the  teacher,  who  often  has  also  to  supplement 
his  inadequate  salary  by  private  tuition.  Where  good  promotion  is  not 
open  to  teachers,  the  best  candidates  are  deterred  from  entering  the 
profession.  The  teacher's  individuality  (all-important  for  his  work)  is 
unduly  repressed.  More  attention  is  given  to  scientific  preparation  than 
to  study  of  the  practice  of  teaching  ;  hence  many  bad  teachers,  despite 
plenty  of  knowledge.  Over-large  classes  and  too  many  lessons  cause 
the  frequency  of  throat  trouble  and  other  illness  among  teachers. 
Nervous  depression  prevents  them  from  delighting  in  their  work,  which 
often  becomes  a  mere  task  ;  hence  their  influence  on  character  is  often 
far  from  what  it  should  be.  The  difficulty  is  fundamentally  a  monetary 
one  ;  but  the  art  of  teaching  should  be  more  studied,  even  at  the  expense 
of  special  lines  of  scientific  training. 

Eyre,  Douglas. — The  Use  of  Leisure  as  Bearing  on  the  Problem  of 
the  Hooligan.  The  leisure  of  working  boys  and  girls  is  a  kindred 
problem  to  that  of  school  children's  leisure.  Street-loafing  begins  in 
childhood,  owing  to  bad  home  conditions  and  lack  of  play  spaces.  The 
habit  of  loitering  near  drink-  and  sweet-stuff  shops  long  outlasts  child- 
hood. The  problem  is  national ;  voluntary  agency  cannot  meet  the  need 
of  organised  recreation,  the  absence  of  which  is  the  main  cause  of  low 
forms  of  amusement.  I  here  confine  myself  to  the  provision  of  recrea- 
tion for  working  boys  after  the  day's  labour ;  this  can  best  be  done  by 
recreative  institutes  or  clubs.  They  may  be  on  a  religious  basis  or  not ; 
but  no  religious  test  is  applied.  Their  purpose  is  to  draw  lads  from  the 
streets,  and  do  them  good  religiously,  morally,  and  physically.  They 
should  be  open  daily,  7-10  p.m.,  Saturdays  6-1 1  p.m.,  Sundays  7-9  p.m. 
Bagatelle,  billiards,  chess,  draughts,  etc.,  should  be  supplemented  by 
cricket  and  football,  and  by  classes  in  subjects  of  interest  to  the  members. 
Each  club  should  have  a  committee,  partly  elected  by  the  boys,  and  the 
committee  should  meet  each  week.  The  boys  should  be  made  to  feel 
responsible.  There  should  be  plenty  of  attractions  and  a  permanent 
manager  with  business  experience.  The  rich  are  easily  interested  in  the 
formation  of  such  institutions,  and  the  services  of  university  men  in  their 
management  can  be  got.  There  should  be  as  many  clubs  as  there  are 
types  of  lads;  rough  boys  should  be  collectively  handled  apart  from 
others.  The  summer  camp  is  an  annexe  to  the  club.  All  working  boys 
should  have  a  seaside  or  country  holiday  ;  this  is  also  to  the  interest  of 
employers,  but  they  generally  grudge  the  holiday,  which  ought  to  be 
secured  by  law. 

Grant,  Clara  Ellen.— 7%^  Slum  School's  Difficulties.     The  first  of 
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these  is  the  slum  child's  parentage.  The  parents  are  products  of  the 
"  results  "  system,  which  left  them  unadaptable,  unskilled,  inarticulate. 
The  mother  often  has  to  work  out,  and  suffers  in  physique,  nerves, 
sometimes  in  character  ;  the  crowded  and  confined  home  often  drives 
the  father  to  the  beershop.  The  second  difficulty  is  due  to  the  child's 
infancy  being  passed  in  these  bad  conditions  ;  if  he  is  exceptionally 
"  tough,"  he  survives  his  third  year  and  enters  school.  "  School "  and 
"  infant  *'  ought  to  be  incompatible  terms,  but  a  well-ordered  school  is 
better  than  a  bad  home.  Yet  here  the  large  classes  and  wrongly 
arranged  class-rooms  are  bad ;  poor  food,  insufficient  sleep  and  fresh 
air,  illness,  child  labour,  frequent  "  removals "  (involving  lack  of  con- 
tinuity in  school  attendance),  impair  capacity  and  lower  self-respect.  The 
work  is  discouraging,  depressing,  and  laborious  to  the  teachers,  who 
also  have  to  do  many  material  things,  apart  from  teaching,  for  their 
pupils.  Good  "  managers  "  are  scarce  ;  parents  are  apathetic,  and  they 
look  forward  only  to  the  child's  power  to  earn  money  on  leaving  school. 
The  slum  "scholarship"  boy  is  embarrassed  among  better-dressed  lads. 
The  blankness  of  outlook  makes  the  teacher  ask,  "  Is  it  worth  while  ?  " 
It  is.  The  school  years  are  a  bright  epoch  in  the  child's  life,  and  the 
work  has  its  peculiar  charms  for  the  teacher.  The  poor  cannot  work 
out  their  own  salvation.  Managers  should  concentrate  on  the  children's 
physical  and  social  welfare.  Settlements  should  be  small  and  personal ; 
educated  and  wealthy  people  should  live  among  the  poor.  Responsi- 
bility for  the  slum  school  and  for  poor-law  tragedies  rests  largely  with 
the  people  who  are  not  there. 

Kirk,  Sir  John. — The  Ragged  School  Union,  This  was  founded  sixty- 
four  years  ago,  when  there  was  no  national  education.  Social  conditions 
were  atrociously  bad  ;  the  schools  were  poor  buildings  and  the  teachers 
incompetent,  ,but  "love  accomplished  much."  Thousands  of  children 
were  instructed  and  reformed.  The  national  system  has  met  this  want, 
and  the  old  "  ragged  day  schools  "  have  been  closed.  Voluntary  agencies 
— religious,  recreative,  etc. — have  also  made  deep  impress  on  the 
neglected  but  no  longer  uneducated  children.  The  Union  (whose 
secondary  title  is  "  The  Shaftesbury  Society  ")  has  also  undertaken  much 
philanthropic  work,  especially  among  crippled  children.  In  the  last 
decade  7,300  crippled  children  in  London  have  been  registered,  visited, 
and  helped.  The  Boot  Fund,  etc.,  provide  clothing  and  boots  on  a 
system  which  prevents  sale  or  pawning.  Seaside  and  country  homes 
are  maintained.  Certificates,  watches,  desks,  etc.,  are  given  to  young 
men  and  women  who  remain  several  years  in  the  same  situation.  My 
experience  shows  that  home  life  should  be  maintained,  and  the  parents 
encouraged,  through  the  children,  to  do  well.  The  progress  during  the 
last  half-century  in  comfort,  refinement,  and  moral  feeling  is  immeasurable. 

Paton,  J.  C.  (Master  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School). — The 
Day  School  Camp,  The  aim  of  the  Camp  is  (i)  to  bring  town  children 
into  touch  with  nature,  and  to  raise  the  ideal  of  a  holiday  above  the 
usual  watering-place  conception  ;  (2)  to  teach  the  pleasantness  of  out- 
door pursuits,  fresh  air  and  cold  water  ;  (3)  to  develop  the  communal 
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sense  by  co-operation  between  pupils,  and  between  pupils  and  masters  ; 
(4)  especially  with  children  from  comfortable  homes,  to  train  them  in 
the  spirit  and  habit  of  service.  These  children  usually  undervalue  the 
so-called  "  menial  "  services.  In  the  Camp  they  take  their  share  in  bed- 
making,  washing-up,  etc.  These  aims  necessitate  three  conditions : 
(i)  The  Camp  should  be  organised  by  the  school  authorities  themselves 
— it  should  be  part  of  the  life  of  the  school ;  the  teachers  should  be  with 
their  pupils,  eat  with  them,  play  and  ramble  with  them  ;  each  tent 
should  contain  either  a  teacher  or  a  senior  boy,  to  act  as  tent  sergeant. 
When  this  is  done  the  question  of  penal  discipline  hardly  ever  arises. 
Again,  if  the  teacher  of  nature-study,  geography,  or  geometry  is  in  the 
Camp,  he  can  show  the  actuality  of  such  studies  more  effectively  than  in 
class  work.  Large  "brigade"  camps  are  not  desirable,  because  per- 
sonal supervision  and  contact  is  impossible  in  them.  (2)  That  the  spirit 
of  service  may  be  developed,  no  paid  servants  should  be  taken  ;  ail  the 
work  should  be  voluntary.  Boys  easily  learn  to  cook,  pitch  and  strike 
tents,  and  keep  their  kits  in  order.  (3)  Freedom  should  be  allowed  to 
the  boys  to  range  at  will,  follow  their  own  pursuits,  and  find  their  own 
interests.  The  presence  of  teachers  will  prevent  cruelty  to  animals, 
such  as  bird-nesting.  Further,  every  school  should  have  ambulance 
and  life-saving  classes.  Boys  qualified  in  these  matters  are  most  useful 
in  camp,  and  responsibility  develops  the  finer  qualities  of  manliness. 

RowNTREE,  Arnold. — The  Adult  Schools  of  England.  Founded  in 
1845  ^^  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  the  Adult  School  Movement  has  now 
over  100,000  members,  nearly  all  working  men  and  women.  The  schools, 
primarily  religious,  are  unsectarian  and  self-governing.  They  are 
federated  in  District  and  County  Unions,  and  a  National  Council. 
They  meet  early  on  Sunday  mornings  for  about  an  hour  and  a-half. 
Lectures  or  classes  in  history,  literature,  or  science  are  given  first,  then 
Bible  study.  They  also  run  savings  funds,  sick  clubs,  coal  clubs, 
benevolent  funds  for  members,  etc.  Some  schools  hire  land  and  let  it 
in  allotments.  Social  institutes  are  also  run — sometimes  in  a  cottage, 
sometimes  in  a  djslicensed  public-house.  Week-end  gatherings  for  the 
study  of  religious  and  social  topics  have  been  commenced  of  late,  with 
great  profit  to  members.  Country  holidays  are  also  arranged  co-opera- 
tively, and  permanent  holiday  "  guest  houses  '*  have  been  opened  near 
Scarborough  and  Birmingham.  The  Adult  Schools  have  had  great 
influence  in  removing  the  barriers  between  the  professional  and  artisan 
classes.  The  movement  has  extended  to  Canada  and  Australia,  but  not 
yet  to  the  Continent.  It  could  there  be  made  a  means  of  staying  the 
drift  of  the  masses  from  religious  and  moral  influences. 

ScHiFF,  Miss  LuciLE. — The  Children's  Happy  Evening  Association. 
This  association,  founded  in  1889,  has  161  branches  and  influences 
27,000  children  weekly.  Most  branches  work  only  in  winter,  but  some 
all  the  year.  The  "evenings  "  last  from  5-7  or  6-8  p.m.  The  objects 
are  to  brighten  the  lives  of  children  whose  parents  can  barely  support 
them,  to  teach  them  to  play  together,  and  to  provide  a  good  substitute 
for  the  streets.     The  helpers  are  voluntary,  the  work  being  especially 
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ivell  suited  for  girls.  It  has  created  a  bond  of  union,  sometimes  lifelong, 
between  poor  children  and  their  richer  friends.  The  children's  manners 
have  improved  markedly.  Amusement  is  primarily  aimed  at,  but  crafts- 
manship is  incidentally  taught  through  toy-making,  painting,  basket 
and  bead-work  ;  taste  for  music  is  cultivated,  and  drill  gives  esprit  de 
corps.  Sewing  is  popular  among  the  girls,  drill  and  boxing  among  the 
boys.  Rooms  are  also  provided  for  quiet  games,  reading,  and  story- 
telling. 

TdNNiES,  Professor  Ferdinand. — Suicide  among  Students,  In 
Prussia  suicide  among  students  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  is 
twice  as  frequent  as  that  among  youths  in  other  classes  of  society.  In 
1883  sixty-four  male  students  out  of  32,000,  and  mostly  in  the  Prussian 
^mnasia,  committed  suicide.  In  other  European  countries  the  propor- 
tion was  only  four  in  100,000.  These  deplorable  facts  point  to  the 
necessity  of  a  systematic  observation  of  the  "  moral  states  "  of  students. 
A  better  knowledge  of  their  moral  conduct,  state  of  health,  intelligence, 
personality,  and  descent  should  be  sought.  With  many  of  these  victims, 
previously  exhibiting  signs  of  mental  weakness,  the  conditions  of  school 
life  hastened  the  development  of  this  so-called  psychical  illness,  culmi- 
nating in  suicide.  Insufficient  play  room,  combined  with  the  critical 
conditions  of  puberty  and  the  pressure  of  school  work,  bear  too  heavily 
upon  the  youthful  mind.  We  can  roughly  assign  a  reason  for  this 
suicidal  mood  to  such  mental  conditions  as  "  examination  fright  *' ;  mis- 
guided ambition,  resulting  in  a  derangement  of  the  growing  faculties  ; 
fear  of  punishment  ;  temper  and  despondency.  Teachers  should 
undoubtedly  possess  the  psychological  and  ethical  implements  which 
would  enable  them  to  detect,  and  if  possible  prevent,  such  moral 
tragedies. 

SECTION  C. 

Brabrook,  Sir  Edward,  C.B. —  Thrift,  Independence  and  self- 
reliance  are  main  ends  in  education.  A  boy,  on  leaving  school,  should 
have  the  power  and  the  will  to  make  his  life  serviceable.  Thrift  implies 
judicious  expenditure  and  judicious  accumulation.  Right  use  of  money 
should  be  taught  to  girls  as  well  as  boys,  especially,  perhaps,  to  girls,  as 
home-managers.  The  teacher  should  insist  on  the  importance  of  getting 
good  quality  and  purity  in  things  purchased.  He  will  show  the  advan- 
tages of  co-operation  in  securing  these  for  the  small  purchaser,  and  in 
giving  a  basis  for  accumulation  in  the  way  of  dividend.  Independence 
implies  foresight  and  provision  for  the  future.  The  savings  bank  is  the 
readiest  means  for  this,  but  the  principles  of  average,  working  out  as 
co-operative  insurance,  should  be  inculcated.  By  this  teaching  the 
mistakes  often  made  by  friendly  societies  could  be  averted.  The  con- 
ditions of  solvency  of  such  institutions  should  be  taught  generally. 

MoscHELES,  Felix. — Patriotism  and  International  Amity,  I  declare 
war  on  the  principle  which  tolerates  and  sanctions  the  co-existence  of 
two   opposed   moral   codes.     Within   our   own   country  we  say  "It  is 
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immoral  to  lie,  to  steal,  to  murder*';  in  foreign  relations  we  adopt  a 
code  which  sanctions  lying,  stealing,  murdering.  The  difficulties 
between  us  and  the  hooligan,  the  burglar,  or  the  cut-throat,  are  legally 
settled ;  the  relations  between  nations  are  adjusted  by  big  battalions. 
International  law  and  order  must  be  built  on  the  foundation  that  moral 
education  alone  can  give.  There  must  be  only  one  moral  code,  and  that 
which  is  now  applied  to  international  relations  should  be  denounced  as 
immoral.  This  immoral  code  is  countenanced  not  only  by  Church  and 
State,  but  by  men  of  all  classes.  I  protest  especially  against  the 
teaching  of  militarism  to  children.  Happily,  the  workers  are  growing 
conscious  that  war  is  always  bad  for  them,  and  only  profitable  to  the 
capitalists.  Governments,  too,  are  slowly  learning  the  lesson  of 
international  morality,  and  the  new  language,  Esperanto,  is  weaving  a 
powerful  bond  of  union  between  nations. 

Putnam,  Helen  C,  M.D. — Biologic  Knowledge  and  Moralify.  Life 
depends  on  self-preservation  and  reproduction.  The  former  has  come 
to  mean  self-perfecting,  mental,  spiritual,  and  bodily  ;  the  latter  has 
elaborated  two  laws — monogamy  and  chastity.  School  training  is  very 
defective  in  relation  to  such  matters.  To  enlighten  vulgar  notions  and 
reform  immoral  conduct  in  adults  is  almost  impracticable,  but  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  teach  children  on  these  subjects,  the  means  being 
education  in  the  laws  of  physical  life  as  a  basis  for  correct  hygiene  ^  including 
sex  hygiene.  Investigation  in  America  and  England  shows  that  good 
results  are  being  obtained  through  the  teaching  of  biology,  and  all 
teachers  should  have  biological  training.  (Dr.  Putnam  concludes  with  a 
bibliography  of  the  subject.) 

SiBLY,  Dr.  F.  Arthur. — The  Teaching  of  Purity,*  The  opinions  I 
am  about  to  put  forward  are  based  almost  entirely  on  my  own  twenty 
years'  experience  as  a  housemaster.  My  house  contains  forty-eight 
boys,  who  vary  in  age  from  ten  to  nineteen  and  come  from  comfortable 
middle-class  homes. 

Private  interviews  with  individual  boys  in  my  study  have  been  the 
chief  vehicle  of  my  teaching  and  the  chief  source  of  my  information.  My 
objects  in  these  interviews  have  been  to  warn  boys  against  the  evils  of 
private  impurity,  to  supply  them  with  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  on 
sexual  subjects  in  order  to  prevent  a  prurient  curiosity,  and  to  induce 
them  to  confide  to  me  the  history  of  their  own  knowledge  and  difficulties. 
In  my  early  days  I  interviewed  those  only  who  appeared  to  me  to  be 
obviously  suffering  from  the  effects  of  impurity,  and,  of  late  years,  the 
extreme  pressure  of  my  work  has  forced  me  very  reluctantly  to  recur  to 
this  plan.  For  several  years,  however,  I  was  accustomed  to  interview 
every  boy  under  my  care  during  his  first  term  with  me.  Very  rarely 
have  I  failed,  in  these  interviews,  so  to  secure  a  boy's  confidence  as  to 
learn  the  salient  facts  of  the  history  of  his  inner  life.  Sunday  afternoon 
addresses  to  the  Sixth  Form  on  the  sexual  dangers  of  late  youth  and 
early  manhood  have  resulted  at  times  in  elder  boys  themselves  seeking 

*  Printed  in  full,  owing^  to  special  decision  of  the  Congress  Executive. 
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an  interview  with  me.  Such  spontaneous  confidences  have  naturally  been 
fuller,  and  therefore  more  instructive,  than  the  confidences  I  have  invited. 

Many  people  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  instruction  of  boys  in 
relation  to  adolescence  as  needless  and  harmful :  needless  because  few 
boys,  they  imag'ine,  awake  to  the  consciousness  and  to  the  problems  of 
sex  until  manhood  ;  harmful  because  the  pristine  innocence  of  the  mind 
is,  they  think,  destroyed,  and  evils  are  suggested  of  which  a  boy  might 
otherwise  remain  unconscious.  To  one  who  knows  what  boys  really  are 
such  ideas  are  nothing  less  than  ludicrous.  Boys  come  to  our  school 
from  many  different  classes  of  preparatory  and  secondary  schools. 
Almost  every  such  school  seems  to  possess  a  few  boys  who  delight  to 
initiate  younger  boys  into  sexual  knowledge,  and  usually  into  knowledge 
of  solitary  vice.  The  very  few  boys  who  have  come  to  me  quite 
ignorant  of  these  matters  have  come  either  straight  from  home  at  ten 
or  eleven,  or  from  a  school  in  which  a  few  young  boys  are  educated  with 
girls.  Of  boys  who  have  come  under  my  care  as  late  as  twelve  I  have 
known  but  two  who  even  professed  total  ignorance  on  sexual  subjects, 
and  in  one  of  these  cases  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  such  ignorance  existed. 
In  a  large  majority  of  cases  solitary  vice  has  been  learned  and  practised 
before  a  boy  has  got  into  his  teens.  The  lack  of  insight  parents  display 
in  relation  to  these  questions  is  quite  phenomenal.  The  few  who 
mention  the  subject  to  me  are  always  quite  satisfied  of  the  complete 
"  innocence  "  of  their  boys.  Some  of  the  most  precocious  and  unclean 
boys  I  have  known  have  been  thus  confidently  commended  to  me.  Boys 
are  wholly  unsuspicious  of  the  extent  to  which  their  inner  life  lies  open  to 
the  practised  eye,  and  they  feel  secure  that  nothing  can  betray  their 
secrets  if  they  themselves  do  not.  In  no  department  of  our  life  are 
George  Eliot's  words  truer  than  in  this  department :  "  Our  daily  familiar 
life  is  but  a  hiding  of  ourselves  from  each  other  behind  a  screen  of 
trivial  words  and  deeds,  and  those  who  sit  with  us  at  the  same  hearth 
are  often  the  farthest  off  from  the  deep  human  soul  within  us — full  of 
unspoken  evil  and  unacted  good."  We  cannot  prevent  a  boy's  obtaining 
information  on  sexual  questions.  Our  choice  lies  between  leaving  him 
to  pick  it  up  from  unclean  and  vulgar  minds  which  will  make  it  guilty 
and  impure,  and  giving  it  ourselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  invest  it  from 
the  first  with  a  sacred  character. 

Another  idea  which  my  experience  proves  to  be  an  entire  delusion  is 
the  idea  that  a  boy's  natural  refinement  is  a  sufficient  protection  against 
defilement.  Some  of  the  most  refined  boys  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
caring  for  have  been  pronounced  victims  of  solitary  sin.  That  it  is  a  sin 
at  all,  that  it  has,  indeed,  any  significance,  either  ethical  or  spiritual,  has 
not  so  much  as  occurred  to  most  of  them.  On  what  great  moral  question 
dare  we  leave  the  young  to  find  their  own  way  absolutely  without  guid- 
ance ?  In  this  most  difficult  and  dangerous  of  all  questions  we  leave  the 
young  soul,  stirred  by  novel  and  blind  impulses,  to  grope  in  the  darkness. 
Is  it  any  wonder  if  it  fails  to  see  things  in  their  true  relations  ? 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  consequences  of  secret  sin 
are  so  patent  as  to  deter  a  boy  from  the  sin  itself.     So  far  is  this  from 
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being  the  case  that  I  have  never  yet  found  a  single  boy,  even  among 
those  who  have,  through  it,  made  almost  complete  wrecks  physically  and 
mentally,  who  has  of  himself  connected  these  consequences  with  the  sin 
itself.  I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  known  many  sad  cases  in  which, 
through  the  weakening  of  will  power  which  this  habit  causes,  boys  of 
high  ideals  have  fallen  again  and  again  after  their  eyes  have  been  fully 
opened.  This  sin  is  rarely  a  conscious  moral  transgression.  The  boy 
is  a  victim  to  be  sympathised  with  and  helped,  not  an  offender  to  be 
reproved  and  punished. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  advert  to  the  unwarrantable  and  incorrect  idea 
that  sexual  knowledge  necessarily  impairs  the  simplicity  and  innocence 
of  the  mind,  and  that  a  teacher  commits  sacrilege  who  penetrates  into 
the  secrets  of  a  child's  heart.  Nothing  could  better  convict  our  present 
system  of  the  evil  which  lies  at  its  door  than  the  prevalence  of  this  idea. 
At  present  sexual  knowledge  is  picked  up  from  the  gutter  and  the  cess- 
pool, and  no  purification  can  free  it  entirely  in  many  minds  from  this 
original  taint.  As  sexual  relations  may  be  anything  from  a  heavenly 
sacrament  to  a  loathsome  debauch,  so  may  sexual  knowledge  be  any- 
thing from  a  sacred  possession  to  a  foul  and  guilty  secret.  Etherealised 
as  such  relations  may  be  by  the  spiritual  elements  which  originate  and 
gather  round  them,  beautified  and  ennobled  as  they  are  by  "  the  love  of 
man  and  woman  when  they  love  their  best,  sweetest,  and  closest,'*  and 
by  the  blessed  sanctity  of  motherhood  and  of  home,  there  is  no  know- 
ledge, human  or  divine,  which  can  be  so  easily  invested  with  sacredness. 
Doubtless,  the  high  priest  to  enter  the  holy  place  of  a  child's  mind  is 
the  mother  or  the  father.  Very  few  parents,  however,  discharge  their 
duty  in  this  respect;  still  fewer  appear  to  have  the  insight,  tact,  courage, 
and  sympathy  to  discharge  it  well.  The  teacher  who  has  these  qualities, 
and  enjoys  the  respect  of  his  pupils,  can  take  upon  himself  no  more 
sacred  function  ;  he  will  save  his  pupils  from  untold  evils  and  earn,  in 
many  cases,  their  life-long  gratitude. 

ToMUSCHAT,  Prof. — Preparation  of  Future  Mothers  for  the  Giving  of 
Moral  Teaching.  The  school  and  the  home  are  both  important  factors 
in  moral  culture  ;  but,  unfortunately,  through  ignorance,  many  parents 
do  not  perform  their  duty  properly  in  this  respect,  although  few  wish  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  opposition  to  religion  and  to  the  national  and 
moral  order.  Negligence  of  the  moral  welfare  of  their  children  is  chiefly 
found  in  two  groups  of  women.  First,  the  wealthier  classes,  who,  in 
consequence  of  idleness  and  pleasure-seeking,  are  indifferent.  Secondly, 
the  working-class  women,  through  ignorance  and  the  necessity  to  seek 
employment  during  the  day,  rob  the  children  of  this  valuable  moral 
training.  To  combat  these  evil  tendencies  we  must  awaken  woman's 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  young.  In  this  respect,  even  with  those 
not  desirous  of  marriage,  such  an  interest  is  beneficent,  for  there  are 
few  women  who  never  have  occasion  to  influence  children.  This 
awakening  can  be  effected  by  means  of  girls'  continuation  schools  for 
the  inculcation  of  ideas  on  motherhood,  and  by  a  course  of  such  lessons 
in  the  upper  classes  of  ordinary  schools. 
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Wakely,  Charles. — Temperance  and  the  Young.  Children  must  be 
warned  against  the  effects  of  alcohol.  The  best  means  are :  ( i )  the 
home,  and  parental  influence  (but  this  is  often  lacking)  ;  (2)  the  school. 
Many  teachers  already  give  temperance  instruction  and  advise  abstin- 
ence. Teachers  can  readily  qualify  for  giving  such  instruction  by  using 
a  good  text-book.  The  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  has  for 
nineteen  years  provided  "  peripatetic  "  teachers,  who  give  object-lessons 
on  alcohol  and  its  effects,  with  a  success  that  proves  the  possibility  of 
introducing  such  teaching  in  the  national  schools.  Meantime,  it  can  be 
given  incidentally  in  various  lessons — e,g,y  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
composition,  geography,  history.  Scripture,  domestic  economy,  etc. 
Temperance  is  not  adequately  taught  at  present ;  being  a  social  ques- 
tion, enthusiasm  as  well  as  theory  must  be  enlisted  in  its  behalf.  Hence 
the  need  of  bands  of  hope  and  temperance  societies  for  children.  These 
now  number  30,211  in  England  and  Ireland,  with  3,645,000  pledged 
members,  and  80,000  voluntary  adult  workers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

GsdczE,  Charlotte  de  (Budapest). — I.  LovhCrrade  Literature  and 
Illustrations.  We  do  not  care  for  moral  hygiene  at  all.  We  make 
international  conventions  against  physical  infections,  and  we  shut  our 
frontiers  by  severe  quarantines  before  them.  But  are  we  doing  the 
same  for  moral  contagion  ?  When  the  child  is  at  school  his  parents 
think  :  "  He  is  well  protected,  he  is  at  school."  When  he  goes  home 
his  master  thinks  :  "  He  is  well  protected,  he  is  at  home."  Both  forget 
that  between  home  and  school  there  is  the  street.  He  has  only  to  look 
at  the  shop-windows,  where  he  sees  postcards  with  most  pornographic 
illustrations  ;  or  he  is  reading  the  cheap  illustrated  newspapers,  which 
are  giving  detailed  accounts  of  the  most  cruel  and  base  acts.  Can  Free 
Trade  be  interpreted  to  mean  free  circulation  of  moral  contagion  ?  Can 
we  suffer  this  evil  soiling  the  purity  of  our  children  ?  Must  we  not 
protect  them  by  severe  legal  means  ?  Moral  health  is  a  matter  of  inter- 
national interest.  This  Congress  of  Moral  Education  must  express  the 
idea  that  the  misuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press  cannot  be  tolerated  ;  that 
some  international  convention  should  be  made  to  protect  our  frontiers 
against  the  invasion  of  moral  infections.  And  as  we  do  not  tolerate 
the  free  sale  of  bodily  poison,  so  we  must  find  legal  means  to  prevent 
the  free  selling  of  moral  poison  of  a  far  more  dangerous  character. 

II.  Environment  and  Moral  Development.  We  are  all '  the  out- 
growth of  our  social  environment.  The  influence  of  social  factors 
can  counteract  the  whole  influence  of  the  school.  A  pure  family 
life  is  the  best  school  for  moral  education  ;  but,  if  this  atmosphere  be 
poisoned,  all  endeavours  of  the  school  are  in  vain.  How  can  you  raise 
a  child  to  moral  purity  if,  in  his  slum-home,  all  the  most  brutal  acts  of 
animal  life  are  performed  in  his  presence,  or  if  there  is  no  family  life  at 
all  in  his  home,  as  is  often  the  case,  since  the  theory  of  free  love  has 
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infected  the  morality  of  our  lower  classes  ?  How  can  you  raise  your 
pupils  to  charity  and  altruism  if  class-hatred  is  preached  to  them  in 
their  homes,  and  class-selfishness,  which  is  even  more  cruel  than  indi- 
vidual egoism  ?  How  can  you  train  a  child  to  work  honestly  if,  in 
his  home,  he  sees  practised  the  dishonesty  of  labour — the  sabotage? 
How  can  you  make  him  love  his  country  if,  in  his  home,  he  is  told 
that  national  traditions  are  lies,  that  he  must  hate  the  noblest  of  his 
nation  merely  because  they  belong  to  a  different  class  than  his  own  ?  And 
how  can  you  make  him  temperate  if  his  very  mother  is  giving  him,  for 
breakfast,  alcohol  instead  of  milk?  Now,  our  lower  classes  are  not 
answerable  for  the  moral  degradation  that  was  the  result  of  the  egoistic 
principle  of  free  competition  and  laisser-faire.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  fight 
against  the  evil  by  social  work,  in  the  spirit  of  your  noble  Ruskin  and 
Arnold  Toynbee.  This  work  must  be  done  in  some  form  in  each  country, 
or  else  all  our  efforts  for  moral  education  will  be  in  vain. 

Mills-Carver,  Mrs. — Moral  Aspects  of  Education  in  Poor-Law  Schools, 
There  are  in  poor-law  schools  several  thousand  "  State  children  " — so 
called  because  dependent  on  the  rates  for  nurture,  education,  religious 
teaching,  and  knowledge  of  a  trade.  Children  are  very  dependent  on 
sympathy,  affection,  and  "atmosphere."  Conditions  in  poor-law 
schools  should  be  as  home-like  as  possible.  The  children  in  them  are 
sometimes  the  offspring  of  ne'er-do-wells,  sometimes  born  in  workhouses, 
sometimes  orphans.  The  present  schools  are  far  better  than  the  old 
workhouse  schools.  Crowding  is  bad  for  children,  but  is,  unfortunately, 
prevalent ;  so  is  under-staffing,  with  the  result  that  children  are  often 
under  the  care  of  a  pauper  inmate  with  no  qualifications.  Guardians 
are  often  neglectful,  often  refusing  light  in  the  evening,  and  providing 
no  occupation  between  afternoon  school  and  bed-time.  Mechanical 
occupations,  performed  by  many  children  together,  do  not  call  forth 
initiative.  The  ''  scattered  homes  *'  system  offers  more  natural  conditions 
and  scope  for  individuality.  In  the  big  school  too  many  facts  are  taught ; 
in  these  homes  useful  experience  is  given.  Children  need  discriminating 
praise,  which  cannot  be  given  to  crowds,  but  is  possible  in  homes.  The 
spontaneous  fun  and  laughter  of  children  is  unduly  repressed  in  poor-law 
schools.  Play  is  less  possible  in  asphalted,  treeless  yards  than  in  the 
country. 

PojERO,  Professor  Amato. — The  Philosophical  Spirit  as  a  Factor  in 
Education.  Philosophers  ought  to  work  out  a  theory  of  the  philosophical 
spirit  and  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  pedagogy.  The  philosophical  spirit  is 
greater  than  philosophy  itself ;  in  practice  it  is  a  spirit  of  moral  auto- 
nomy. Its  maturity  leads  to  the  establishment  of  lay  schools — as  shown 
in  the  moral  education  programmes  of  France,  and  the  manuals  compiled 
to  conform  to  them.  Its  aim  is  to  make  the  individual  gravitate,  so  to 
say,  around  the  universal,  which  ought  to  be  the  ideal  of  thought  and 
the  goal  of  life.  The  philosophic  spirit  is  teaching  us  to  avoid  the 
artificiality  of  systems  ;  we  are  learning  from  Novalis  that  Philosophieren 
ist  vivifiziren.  It  ought  to  inspire  all  teaching— to  be  its  conscience  and 
its  light.     In  training   schools   for   teachers,    the   history   of  ideas — of 
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philosophy  as  relating  to  religion,  art,  and  science — should  be  taught. 
With  the  increasing  utilitarian  tendency  of  our  times  and  the  crisis  in 
religious  faith,  the  impotence  of  philosophy  would  signify  the  spiritual 
failure  of  our  civilisation. 

Sayer,  Dr.  Ettie. — The  Morally  Defective  Child  (Lantern  Lecture, 
given  on  Tuesday  afternoon).  True  moral  degenerates  display  mental 
abnormality  coupled  with  strong  vicious  or  criminal  propensities,  and 
are  insensible  to  punishment.  They  are  without  affection  for  others. 
The  brain  remains  undeveloped  throughout  life  in  the  mentally  defective, 
though  the  disorder  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  certificate  of  insanity. 
Dr.  Sayer  showed  many  pictures  of  defective  children,  and  detailed  their 
history  and  characteristics.  She  maintained  that  grave  evil  is  caused  by 
the  fact  that,  instead  of  being  usefully  employed  in  custodial  colonies, 
the  thousands  of  mentally  and  morally  defective  people  remain  at  liberty 
to  prey  upon  the  community,  "  so  that  the  latter  are  threatened  with 
being  swamped."  Special  care  is  as  necessary  in  after-life  as  in  school 
life.  The  objects  of  treatment  should  be  to  promote  their  welfare,  check 
their  increase,  and  prevent  injurious  action  upon  society.  Incorrigible 
moral  degenerates  should  be  put  to  congenial  work  in  uninhabited 
islands,  and  after  death  their  brains  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  medical  profession. 


PRINTED  PAPERS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CONGRESS. 

Hojo,  T.  (Delegate  of  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Education). — A 
Description  of  the  Text-hook  on  Morals  used  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of 
Japan,  (A  Paper  presented  to  the  First  International  Moral  Education 
Congress.)  In  every  Japanese  school  a  special  course  of  moral  instruc- 
tion is  given,  which  is  wholly  independent  of  any  sacerdotal  doctrine  or 
ritual.  It  has  the  most  important  place  in  the  curriculum.  The  text- 
books are  compiled  at  the  expense  of  the  State.'  They  consist  of  two 
series — one  of  eight  volumes,  for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  the  other  of 
seven  volumes,  for  the  pupils.  The  aim  is  to  fulfil  the  principles  of  the 
Imperial  Rescript  on  Education  (printed  on  p.  i6),  by  developing  a 
virtuous  disposition  in  children,  encouraging  them  to  manifest  it  in 
their  actions,  and  instructing  them  in  the  principles  of  such  morality  as 
is  essential  for  true  Japanese  subjects.  Mr.  Hojo  devotes  several  pages 
to  a  tabular  analysis  of  the  subjects  taught,  and  several  more  to  a 
summary  of  the  instruction  and  a  specimen  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
teaching.  (In  a  separate  reprint  of  his  address  to  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Hojo  explains  that  loyalty  and  filial  piety  are  the  bases  of  Japanese 
moral  teaching,  which  regards  morality  as  wholly  communal,  and  there- 
fore displaces  the  idea  of  "  rights  "  absolutely  in  favour  of  the  idea  of 
duty.) 

Teodoru,  Professor  M.  D.  A.  (Secretary-General  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Roumania). — Le  Role  et  V Attitude  de  l*  Acole  vis-a- 
vis du  Milieu  Social  (a  Paper  presented  to  the  First  International  Moral 
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Education  Congress).  From  1864  to  1893  primary  education,  compulsory 
and  free,  was  given  to  all  Roumanian  children  during  four  to  five  years, 
the  programme  being  identical  throughout  the  country,  despite  the  great 
differences  between  the  needs  of  town  and  country  ;  secondary  educa- 
tion, in  the  same  period,  was  given  according  to  a  unitary  and  identical 
programme.  Rural  primary  education  was  neglected  ;  the  governments 
attended  only  to  the  needs  of  the  towns.  Since  1893,  however,  educa- 
tion  has  been  specialised  according  to  the  needs  of  the  various  classes  of 
society,  and  M.  Teodoru's  pamphlet  is  a  description  of  the  reforms  intro- 
duced gradually  during  the  last  decade,  of  the  political  campaign  which 
preceded  them,  and  of  the  steps  by  which  the  present  stage  of  educa- 
tional development  in  Roumania  has  been  reached.  He  pleads  strongly 
for  the  cultivation  of  individuality  as  the  supreme  end  of  all  true 
education. 

NOTES. 

A  second  edition  of  the  Papers  on  Moral  Education  is  now  appearing^ 
and  copies  may  be  ordered  from  Mr.  David  Nutt,  57-59,  Long  Acre^ 
London.  Price  5s.  net.  (Post  free,  5s.  4d.  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
5s.  yd.  for  abroad. )  This  second  edition  has  added  to  it  a  Summary 
in  English  of  all  the  papers  printed  in  the  volume.  Any  member  who 
has  not  received  the  volume  of  papers  should  write  for  it  at  once. 


Copies   of  the   Record  of  Proceedings  may  be  obtained   from  Mr. 
David  Nutt,  57-59,  Long  Acre,  London.     Price  is.  net. 


Special  arrangements  had  been  made  to  have  the  German  speeches 
reported  ;  but,  through  a  deplorable  accident,  the  arrangements  were 
not  carried  out.     The  Committee  wrote  to  most  of  the  German  speakers  \ 

but  all  have  not  replied  in  time. 

•  ___________ 

Those  who  delivered  speeches  in  English  at  the  Congress  may  obtain 
a  verbatim  report  of  their  remarks  on  payment  of  a  moderate  fee  to  the 
reporter,,  Mr.  H.  J.  Bridges,  54,  Hogarth  Road,  London,  S.W. 


Large  photographs  of  the  Congress  dinner,  and  also  of  one  of  the 
Congress  sittings,  may  be  obtained  at  4s.  6d.  each  by  writing  to  Messrs. 
Fradelle  &  Young,  283,  Regent  Street,  London.  Photographs  of  some 
of  the  prominent  persons  associated  with  the  Congress  may  be  procured 
from  Messrs.  Elliott  &  Fry,  55,  Baker  Street,  London. 


All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  General  Secretary  of 

the    Moral    Education   Congress,  c\o  David   Nutt,   57-59,  Long  Acre, 

London,  or  to  Mr.  Gustav  Spiller,  63,  South  Hill  Park,  Hampstead^ 
London. 
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